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TO 

Mr.  HUME. 

On  the  ■proposed,  Vote  of  Money 
to  the  East  India  Company. 


Kensington,  2  July  1822. 

Sir, 

I  long  ago  observed  that  the 
■question  relating  to  the  pretended 
Debt  due  to  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  would  put  to  the  test  your 
sincerity  with  regard  to  a  desire 
to  ease  this  half  broken-backed 
nation  of  its  burdens.  That  ques¬ 
tion  has  now  been  before  the 
House  of  Commons;  and  I  am 
truly  sorry  to  have  to  say  that  my 
anticipations  have  been  but  too 
fully  verified. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer,  last  night  (the  1st  of  July,) 
brought  forward  this  claim  of  the 
East  India  Company,  with  regard 
to  which,  he  made  the  following 
strange  and  confused  statement, 
agreeably  to  the  report  which  I 


find  in  the  Morning  Chroniele, 
and  which  I  will  first  insert,  word 
for  word  as  I  find  it  iq  (hat  paper. 

The  next  general  head  was  the 
payments  made  by  the  East  India 
House,  and  on  this  head  he  would 
give  some  explanation.  Some 
years  since  certain  claims  were 
made  by  the  East  India  Company 
on  the  Government  relative  to  cer¬ 
tain  expenses,  but  especially  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  St.  Helena 
establishment  for  the  custody  of 
Buonaparte.  Gentlemen  would  se* 
by  the  papers  on  the  table  that  the 
claims  set  up  by  the  East  India 
Company  were  1,500,000/.  which, 
if  interest  were  allowed,  would, 
on  the  established  computation, 
amount  to  5,000,000/.  But  to  those 
claims  there  were  a  variety  of 
objections  raised,  as  the  papers 
showed,  by  the  Treasury.  Several  of 
the  claims  were  not  thought  justifiable 
—some  were  absolutely  rejected ,  and 
others  were  taken  into  consideration. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  counter 
claim  of  the  public  against  the 
Company  was  disputed  by  the 
Company;  and  the  House  must 
be  aware  that  the  arrangement  ne- 
*  A 
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cessarily  assumed  the  character  of 
a  negociation  between  independent 
States  (a  laugh) ;  for  the  Company 
were  obliged  to  guard  the  interests 
of  the  proprietors,  and  the  Trea¬ 
sury  to  preserve  the  economy  of 
the  public  service.  This  being  the 
state  of  the  case,  it  was  thought  fit 
to  refer  the  matter  to  arbitration  ;  for 
if  even  the  Treasury  allowed  the 
claims,  it  was  considered  likely  that 
Parliament  would  hot  give  the  full 
credit  to  the  Cofnpany’s  demand. 
It  was  thought  the  better  way, 
therefore,  to  agree  to  a  compro¬ 
mise  on  both  sides,  for  a  sum  to  be 
submitted  to  the  decision  of  Par¬ 
liament,  rather  than  contend  for 
the  strict  right ,  as  it  did  not  appear 
there  was  any  competent  tribunal  by 
which  such  rights  could  be  esta¬ 
blished.  It  was,  therefore,  thought 
fair  and  just,  the  Company  should 
be  allowed  1,300,000/.  for  their  claim 
of  five  millions  (a  laugh).  He  was 
convinced  that  gentlemen,  who 
took  the  trouble  of  reading  the  pa¬ 
pers  relative  to  this  transaction, 
would  see  that  the  East  India 
Company  was  not  hardly  dealt 
with,  and  indeed  he  had  grounds 
to  believe  that  the  Company  was 
satisfied  ;  and  he  was  of  opinion, 
that  on  a  fair  review  of  the  subject, 
it  would  give  no  less  satisfaction  to 
Parliament  and  the  public.  In  the 
next  place,  he  would  consider  the 
application  of  this  sum,  and  here 
he  thought  it  would  be  most  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  House  to  know  that 
this  sum  was  to  be  applied  to  the 


reduction  ©f  the  loan  from  the 
Company  in  1812,  as  was  provided 
by  the  33  Geo.  III.  part  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  which  Act  the  Right  Ho¬ 
nourable  Gentleman  then  read,  in 
order  to  corroborate  his  statement. 
The  alleged  amount  of  the  East 
India  Company’s  debt  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  was  1,357,000/. ;  but  it  had  been 
agreed  that  on  the  payment  by  the 
Company  of  557,000/.  they  should 
in  future  be  freed  from  all  further 
claim  upon  them.  It  had  been 
thought  more  convenient  to  the 
public  service  that  the  sum  of 
557,000 /.  so  repaid  by  the  East 
India  Company  should  be  placed 
to  the  account  of  the  year.  This 
arrangement,  which  relieved  both 
the  public  and  the  Company  from 
any  further  demands,  if  just  in  it¬ 
self  to  both  parties,  as  he  flattered 
himself  it  would  prove  to  be,  must, 
he  should  conceive,  be  extremely 
satisfactory  to  the  country  at  large. 
It  was  necessarjr,  however,  for  him 
to  observe,  that  of  the  557,0001. 
which  it  w  as  agreed  should  be  thus 
paid  by  the  East  India  Company 
as  the  liquidation  of  their  debt  to 
the  public,  20,000/.  had  already 
been  paid ;  so  that  only  530,000/. 
remained  to  be  voted  by  Parlia¬ 
ment  towards  the  ways  and  means 
for  raising  the  Supply. 

When  a  party  demands  five 
millions  of  money,  <uid  takes  thir¬ 
teen  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
we  violently  suspect  him.  His 
whole  account  appears  very  sus- 
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picious,  and  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  it  is  an  unjust  demand 
from  beginning  to  end.  Yet,  in¬ 
dustrious  and  scrupulous  as  you 
have  been  as  to  other  matters, 
you  suffer  this  thirteen  hundred 
thousand  pounds  to  slide  away 
without,  as  far  as  I  have  per¬ 
ceived,  any  attempt  to  unravel 
the  strange  proceeding. 

Here  has  been  an  arbitration, 
it  seems.  We  are  not  told  who 
the  arbitrators  were,  and  yet  that 
was  a  matter  of  great  importance. 
Here  were  claims  not  thought  jus¬ 
tifiable  by  the  Treasury ;  others 
worthy  of  consideration,  others 
that  the  public  had  against  the 
Company  ;  and  all  this  matter 
you  suffer  to  be  settled  without 
even  an  attempt  to  let  us  know 
how  the  affair  really  stands.  Last 
year  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  stated  the  sum  due  to  the 
East  India  Company  to  be  two 
millions.  You  observed  upon 
that  occasion  that  two  millions 
and  a  half  were  due;  and,  at 
last,  the  Company  is  to  have 
1,300,000/.  from  this  loaded  and 
beggared  country  ;  while  that 
Company  has  its  long  list- of  pen¬ 
sioners  and  is  carrying  on  a  Go¬ 
vernment  of  its  own,  rivalling  in 
extravagance  that  which  you  have 
long  been  so  laudably  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  keep  in  check. 


6 

As  to  a  minute  inquiry  into  the 
affairs  of  this  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  as  connected  with  the  Go¬ 
vernment,  the  thing  is  impossible. 
There  has  been  such  confusion, 
and  such  a  shameful  neglect  of  all 
timely  means  of  elucidation,  that 
to  go  into  particulars  is  impos¬ 
sible  ;  I  can,  therefore,  only  lay 
before  my  readers  a  sort  of  general 
view  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
people  of  this  country  have  been 
treated  by  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany,  and  by  the  several  Minis¬ 
ters  since  the  Company  obtained 
their  charter  in  the  year  1793. 

In  the  year  1806  the  country 
had  been  called  upon  and  had 
paid  to  this  East  India  Company 
two  millions  of  money.  At  that 
time  I  called  upon  the  country  to 
look  at  the  thing  in  its  true  light. 
And  from  the  first  of  my  Essays 
upon  the  subject  I  take  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage :  “  To  talk  of  the 
“  oppressing,  the  insulting,  and 
“  the  plundering  of  the  Princes 
“  of  India  cannot  be  expected  to 
“  have  much  effect  amongst  a 
“  people,  who  made  not  a  single 
“  remonstrance  upon  the  subject 
“  of  the  capture  of  the  Spanish 
“  frigates,  and  the  subsequent  ap- 
“  propriation  ot  their  treasure, 
“  without  a  previous  declaration 
“  of  war ;  but,  as  this  same  peo- 
“  pie  may  possibly  be  alive  to 
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“  the  demands  of  money  from 
“  themselves ,  for  the  purposes  of 
“  carrying  on  wars  against  the 
“  Princes  of  Hindostan,  informa* 
“  tion  must  be  given  them  upon 
“  the  subject  of  those  demands  ; 
“  and,  if  this  information  be  not 
“  given,  in  the  most  clear  and  full 
“  manner,  by  the  new  ministry, 
“  they  will  be  greatly  wanting 
“  both  to  the  country  and  them- 
“  selves.  The  people  hear  of 
“  great  fortunes  being  made  in 
“  the  East ;  they  hear  of  plunder 
“  enormous,  and  they  see  the 
“  plunderers  come  and  elbow 
“  them  from  their  homes  ;  but, 
“  they  never  appear  to  perceive, 
“  that  any  part  of  this  plunder  is, 
“  either  first  or  last,  drawn  from 
“  their  own  estates  or  their  labour. 
“  They  seem  to  think,  that  there 
“  are  great  quantities  of  goods 
“  and  of  gold  and  precious  stones 
“  in  India ;  and,  the  only  feeling 
“  which  the  acquirers  of  these 
“  excite,  seems  to  be  that  of  envy, 
“  and,  in  some  instances,  of  emu- 
“  lation.  But,  that  this  proceeds 
“  from  a  gross  error  would,  in  the 
“  two  millions  lately  paid  to  the 
“  East  India  Company  out  of  the 
“  taxes  of  the  nation,  have  been 
“  clearly  demonstrated,  had  not 
“  our  system  of  finance  been 
“  such  as  to  keep  in  darkness, 
“  upon  this  point,  men  otherwise 


well-informed.  Now,  however, 
the  demands  upon  the  taxes 
must,  for  the  purposes  of  India, 
be  such  as  will,  I  should  ima¬ 
gine,  open  men’s  eyes,  espe¬ 
cially  if  the  Ministry  make  and 
promulgate  an  authentic  state¬ 
ment  of  the  nation’s  affairs. 
Thirteen  years  ago  a  charter, 
by  the  influence  of  Mr.  Pitt 
and  his  colleague  Dundas,  was 
granted  to  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany,  whereby  were  secured  to 
the  said  company  of  merchants 
certain  rights  of  sovereignty  in, 
and,  with  some  exceptions,  an 
exclusive  trade  with,  those  coun¬ 
tries  in  Asia  which  we,  taking 
them  altogether,  call  the  East 
Indies.  As  the  foundation  of 
their  firm,  or  partnership,  of 
trade, this  Company  were  allow'- 
ed  by  the  charter,  to  create  a 
quantity  of  Stock ;  that  is  to 
say,  to  make  loans,  in  the  same 
way  that  the  Ministry  do,  and 
to  pay  annually,  or  quarterly, 
in  dividends,  interest  upon  the 
amount  of  these  loans.  The 
Company  became,  in  fact,  a  sort 
of  under  government,  having  its 
loans,  its  scrip,  its  debt,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  its 
funds,  or  still  more  properly, 
its  engagements  to  pay  interest 
to  a  number  of  individuals. — 
The  paper,  of  whatever  form  it 
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“  may  be,  which  entitles  the  holder 
“  to  demand  this  interest,  or  these 
“  dividends,  is  called  East  India 
“  Stock,  the  principal  of  which 
“  has  now  been  augmented  to  the 
“  sum  of  twelve  millions  sterling ; 
“  and,  the  holders  of  this  stock 
“  are  called  East  India  proprie- 
“  tors.  The  sources  whence  the 
“  means  of  regularly  discharging 
“  the  interest  upon  the  stock  were 
“  to  be  derived,  were,  of  course, 
“  the  profits  of  the  trade  which 
“  the  Company  should  carry  on, 
“  but,  aided  by  the  revenue  which 
“  they  were  authorised  to  raise 
“  from  their  territory,  the  defence 
“  and  government  of  which  were, 
“  however,  placed,  in  some  sort, 
“  under  the  controul  of  the  mo- 
“  ther  government  at  Westmin- 
“  ster.  Thus  set  out  in  the  world 
“  thisCompany  of  Sovereigns,  fur- 
“  nished,  at  once,  with  dominions, 
“  subjects,  taxes,  and  a  funded 
“  debt.  But,  supposing  the  mea- 
“  sure  (which  I  do  only  by  way  of 
“  illustration)  to  have  been,  in 
“  other  respects,  just  and  politic, 
“  it  certainly  would  have  been 
“  neither,  not  to  have  bound 
“  these  sovereigns  to  pay  the 
“  nation  something,  or,  more  pro- 
“  perly  speaking  to  contribute 
“  something  towards  th\i(  taxes, 
“  by  way  of  consideration  :for  the 
“  immense  advantages  to  be  de- 


“  rfted  from  the  exclusive  trade 
“  of  a  country,  while  the  nation 
“  might  be  called  upon,  as  it  has 
“  been,  to  defend  it  by  a  navy, 
“  and  which  must,  at  any  rate, 

“  be  defended  on  the  land-board 
“  by  troops  drawn,  in  part  at 
“  least,  from  the  population  of 
“  the  Kingdom.  It  was,  there- 
“  fore,  provided,  that  the  Com- 
“  pany,  during  the  continuance 
“  of  its  charter,  which  was  to 
“  be  for  twenty  years  (thirteen 
“  of  which  have  nearly  expired) 
“  should  pay  into  the  Exchequer 
“  5U0,000/.  sterling  a-year,  and 
“  that,  upon  all  the  money  not 
“  so  paid,  an  interest  should 
“  arise  and  accumulate,  at  the 
“  rate  of  fifteen  per  centum. — 
“  Such  were  the  principal  en- 
“  gagements,  on  both  sides,  under 
“  which  this  Company  started.. 
“  The  nation  has  fulfilled  its  en- 
“  gagements,  and  that,  too,  at  an. 
“  enormous  expenditure  both  of 
“  men  and  of  money ;  and,  while 
“  the  Company  has  been  enjoying 
“  all  the  advantages  of  an  exclu- 
“  sive  trade,  and  all  the  receipts 
“  of  a  territorial  revenue ;  while 
“  hundreds  and  thousands  of  per- 
“  sons,  concerned  in  that  trade, 
“  have  amassed  fortunes,  so  great 
“  as  to  overshadow  and  bear 
“  $own,  not  only  the  clergy  and 
“  the  country  gentlemen,  but  even 
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“  the  ancient  nobility  of  the  King- 
“  dora,  not  one  penny  (since  the 
“  first  year)  has  the  Company 
“  ever  paid  into  the  Exchequer 
“  of  the  stipulated  half  million  a 
“  year ;  and,  what  is  still  more 
“  glaringly  unjust,  and  more 
“  galling  to  the  burdened  peo- 
“  pie,  two  millions  of  our  taxes 
u  hare  already  been  granted  to 
“  this  Company,  wherewith  to 
“  pay  the  dividends  upon  their 
“  stock ;  and,  such  has  been  the 
“  management,  and  such  is  now 
“  the  state,  of  the  Company’s  af- 
**  fairs,  that  we  need  not  be  at 
all  surprised  if  another  million 
4i  be  called  for  from  us,  during 
“  the  present  Session  of  Parlia- 
“  ment.  For  the  causes  of  this 
iL  state  of  the  Company’s  con- 
“  cerns ;  for  the  reasons  why 
“  they  have  not  been  held  to  their 
engagements  ;  why  the  Act  of 
il  Parliament  has  thus  been  treat- 
“  ed  as  if  it  had  been  passed 
“  merely  as  a  job  ;  why  we  hav  e 
**  been  called  to  pay  to,  instead 
“  of  to  receive  from,  this  Com- 
*l  pany  of  trading  sovereigns; 
“  let  the  eulogist  of  Mr.  Pitt’s 
“  memory,  let  Mr.  Canning,  Old 
“  Rose,  and  Colonel  Pattypan  ; 
“  let  Lord  Melville,  with  his 
“  2,000/,  a-year  pension  from 
“  the  Company  (who  are  so  poor 
“  as  to  come  to  us  for  money) ; 
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“  let  the  Directors,  those  mana- 
“  gers  of  the  Company’s  affairs, 
“  and  those  stanch  advocates  of 
“  the  Minister  that  suffered  the 
“  act  to  lie  unenforced  against 
“  them ;  let  Lord  Wellesley,  who 
“  has"  so  long  been  the  Governor 
“  General  of  India  :  why  the  act 
“  has  not  been  inforced,  why  the 
“  law  has  been  thus  shamefully 
“  set  at  nought,  let  these  persons 
“  tell.” 

Now,  let  it  be  observed,  this 
charter  expired  without  one  single 
farthing  of  the  ten  millions  of 
money,  except  the  first  half  mil¬ 
lion,  ever  having  been  paid  into 
the  Exchequer.  The  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament  passed  on  the  11th  of 
July  1793  ordered  that  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  a-year  should  be  paid  into 
the  Exchequer  to  be  disposed  of  as 
Parliament  should  think  proper; 
that  is  to  say,  to  be  applied  to  the 
sendee  of  the  country".  The  Act 
provided,  that,  in  case  of  failure 
to  pay  the  half  million  into  the 
Exchequer,  the  money  should  be 
recovered  in  damages  in  any  court 
of  record  in  Westminster ;  that, 
in  case  the  Directors  found  it  in¬ 
convenient  to  pay  the  sum  into 
the  Exchequer,  the  Directors 
should  >  spresent  the  matter  to  the 
Treasury,  and  that  the  Treasury 
might  agree  to  suspend  the  pay- 
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ment  by  making  an  order  to  that 
effect ;  but  that  (and  pray  mark 
this,)  the  Treasury  should,  in 
fourteen  days  after  making  such 
order,  if  Parliament  should  then 
be  sitting,  or  otherwise,  within 
fourteen  sitting  days  of  the  then 
next  sitting  Parliament  lay  a  copy 
of  the  said  order  and  of  the  re¬ 
presentation  of  the  Court  of  Di¬ 
rectors,  before  both  Houses  of 
Parliament. 

Now  during  the  whole  of  the 
twenty  years  that  this  Act  re¬ 
mained  in  force,  the  money  was 
paid  into  the  Exchequer  only  the 
first  year ;  and  yet  no  copy  of 
such  order  ;  no  copy  of  such  re¬ 
presentation  of  the  Directors  was 
ever  laid  before  either  House  of 
Parliament ;  and,  of  course  the 
Act  was  violated  in  the  most 
flagrant  manner;  the  Company 
still  owed  the  money,  and  though 
it  might  at  any  time  have  been 
sued  for  in  the  Courts  at  West¬ 
minster,  it  never  has  been  paid  to 
this  day. 

If  war  arose  so  as  to  disable 
the  Company,  the  money  was  not 
to  be  made  good,  so  as  to  impede 
the  accumulation  of  a  fund  to  pay 
the  stockholders ;  but  this  was  not 
to  warrant  the  suspending  of  any 
payment  into  the  Exchequer, 
without  a  representation  of  the 
Directors  to  the  Treasury ;  with¬ 


out  an  order  of  the  Treasury,  and 
without  the  laying  copies  of  both 
these  before  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament ;  a  thing  that  was 
never  done  during  the  whole 
twenty  years  that  the  charter 
lasted ;  that  is  to  say,  from  the 
year  1793  to  the  year  1812,  both 
inclusive.  The  Whigs  came  into 
office  in  1806,  and  they  winked 
at  all  these  breaches  of  the  law, 
they  said  not  a  word  about  the 
seven  millions  already  due  from 
the  East  India  Company,  and 
winked  at  the  two  millions,  which 
during  the  first  thirteen  years  of 
the  charter  had  been  given  to  that 
Company  out  of  the  taxes  raised 
upon  the  labour  of  the  people  of 
these  kingdoms. 

At  this  time  the  Company  owes 
the  country,  principal  and  interest, 
very  nearly  thirty  millions  of 
money.  The  reader  will  bear  in 
mind,  that  the  first  half  million 
became  due  in  1794.  He  will 
bear  in  mind  that  that  is  half  a 
million  of  money  going  on  at  com¬ 
pound  interest  for  eighteen  years, 
and  that  the  interest  was  fifteen 
per  cent.  I  have  only  had  time 
for  a  hasty  calculation  ;  but  any 
figure-man  will  satisfy  himself  in 
a  moment,  that  the  Debt  now  due 
by  the  Company  on  account  of 
that  charter  is  now  upwards  of 
thirty  millions  of  money ;  and 
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that  Debt  oiight  to  be  paid,  too, 
or  every  stick  and  stone  of  these 
commercial  sovereigns  ought  to  be 
sold.  What  was  the  bargain  made 
for  ;  why  was  an  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  passed  ?  Was  it  for  the 
purpose  ot'  deluding  and  cheating 
the  nation !  And  if  it  was  not, 
why  has  nobody  ever  proposed 
to  put  the  law  in  force  ? 

When  that  charter  was  granted 
this  set  of  merchants  had  great 
advantages  given  them  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  nation.  They  were 
to  have  the  exclusive  trade  to  the 
East,  and  they  had  it.  They 
were  to  have  the  territorial  re¬ 
venue  of  India.  The  nation  was 
to  be  at  the  expense  of  fleets  to 
defend  them  in  their  trade  and 
possessions ;  and  at  the  expense 
of  boards  and  offices  connected 
with  India.  The  nation  had  to 
pay  dearer  for  articles  had  from 
the  East,  on  account  of  this  charter. 
The  ship-owners  of  this  country 
were  prevented  from  employing 
their  ships  in  that  trade.  These 
were  monstrous  advantages  to  the 
Company  of  Merchants;  far  ex¬ 
ceeding  in  value  half  a  million 
a-year;  and  yet  of  the  twenty 
half  millions  the  nation  never  got 
but  one ! 

But,  besides  this,  the  nation 
has  had  to  fay  five  millions,  I 
think  it  is,  already,  to  this  Com¬ 


pany;  and  now  it  has  to  pay 
one  million  three  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  more  ;  and  not  a 
word  do  you  say,  Sir,  in  the  way 
of  sifting  into  this  matter.  The 
two  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  the 
second  Post  Master  General,  and! 
the  other  little  chippriirgs  that' 
have  led  to  such  endless  debates 
and  such  piles  of  figures,  have 
had  great  importance  attached  to 
them,  while  not  a  word  is  said 
about  the  enormous  sums  squan¬ 
dered  upon  this  cormorant  Com¬ 
pany  and  its  retainers,  who  have 
swallowed,  within  these  thirty 
years,  directly  and  indirectly,  a 
hundred  millions  of  that  money 
which  has  already  been  wrung 
principally  from  the  labouring 
classes  of  England,  or  has  yet  to 
be  wrung  from  them,  in  payment 
of  the  interest  of  the  National 
Debt. 

You  can  see  clearly  enough, 
Sir,  how  the  public  money,  ex¬ 
pended  in  the  way  of  patronage, 
in  the  Navy,  Army,  Ordnance 
and  Tax-offices,  works  to  keep  on 
the  burdens  of  the  people,  and 
deprive  them  of  their  freedom. 
You  can  see  how  patronage  in 
the  church,  and  how  money  be¬ 
stowed  on  countless  swarms  ot 
greedy,  greasy,  paddy-faced  and 
unprincipled  lawyers  works  to 
the  destroying  of  the  happiness 
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of  the  people;  but  you  seem  to 
be  totally  blind  to  the  effects  of 
the  enormous  patronage  of  India. 
You  can  see  how  public  money 
bestowed  upon  a  taxgatherer 
here  induces  him  to  support  the 
system,  but  you  cannot  see  that 
the  same  effect  is  produced  upon 
a  father  here  by  money  bestowed 
on  a  son  in  India.  You  do  not  re¬ 
collect  that  Lawyer  Spankie,  who 
was  also  Editor  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  might  hare  been  filled 
with  those  qualms  which  he  en¬ 
tertained  about  Reform  in  Par¬ 
liament  by  the  promises  which 
he  had  of  that  rich  post  which  he 
finally  obtained  in  India.  You 
cannot  perceive,  I’ll  warrant  you, 
that  the  Morning  Chronicle  will 
strike  at  no  India  abuses  as  long 
as  a  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Perry 
is  swelling  up  into  wealth  under 
the  Company  in  India.  You  are 
not  able  to  discover  how  it  is  that 
almost  the  whole  swarm  of  your 
countrymen  are  held  steady  under 
the  banners  of  the  system  by  the 
taxes  ot'  England  which  they 
suck  down  through  the  channel 
of  India.  Mr.  Vansittart  said, 
that  the  Company  was  to  be 
negociated  with,  as  if  an  inde¬ 
pendent  State.  Our  misfortune 
is,  that  it  is  not  an  independent 
state ;  but  a  perfect  monster  in 
politics ;  England  supporting  all 
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the  expense  of  it,  and  the  emi¬ 
grating  Scotch  swallowing  all 
the  profits.  Talk  of  the  cor¬ 
ruptions  in  Scotch  Burghs,  in¬ 
deed,  the  Burghs  would  be  of 
little  consequence  were  it  not  for 
English  taxes  :  the  Burghs  would 
be  pure  enough  were  it  not  for 
that  Asiatic  conductor  through 
which  the  fruit  of  English  labour 
is  sucked  down  the  throats  of  the 
Scotch.  Thirteen  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  are  now,  in  addition 
to  all  that  is  gone  before,  going 
down  into  that  insatiable  maw ; 
and  you  say  not  one  single  word 
about  the  matter!  You  hare 
sometimes  talked  of  a  Reform  of 
the  Parliament.  Do  you  think 
that  such  a  parliament  would 
cause  to  be  paid  out  of  the  taxes 
those  immense  sums  every  year, 
which  are  paid  directly  and  in¬ 
directly  to  feed  the  hungry  vul¬ 
tures  that  sail  for  India  1  The 
Americans,  if  we  consider  the 
cost  of  India  to  us,  import  every 
article  from  the  East  at  about  a 
fourth  part  of  what  those  articles 
cost  us.  They  bring  them  to 
Europe  and  sell  them  cheaper 
than  they  can  be  sold  after 
being  brought  even  by  the  East 
India  Company.  To  what  end, 
then,  are  we  taxed  for  the 
support  of  this  colony  1  I  ask 
to  what  end  we  are  thus  taxed  for 
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this  purpose ;  and  it  is  impossible 
for  you  to  answer,  except  by 
acknowledging-  that  it  is  for  the 
purposes  of  that  very  patronage 
and  very  influence  against  which 
you  have  so  often,  and  so  justly 
inveighed,  and  to  curtail  which, 
you  have  made  so  many  laudable 
exertions. 

During  the  last  war,  our  pretty 
gentlemen  published  the  inter¬ 
cepted  correspondence  of  Napo¬ 
leon.  It  was  not  thought  to  be  a 
very  honourable  proceeding,  es¬ 
pecially  as  some  of  his  letters 
related  solely  to  his  private  affairs 
and  private  feelings.  Some  years 
afterwards,  the  French  intercepted 
a  parcel  of  private  letters  from 
India,  in  which  that  wary  Scot, 
Mr.  Stuart  Hall ,  made  a  very  con¬ 
spicuous  figure,  acd  in  which  one 
of  the  Bentincks  very  fully  ex¬ 
plained  the  real  uses,  the  real 
practical  purposes  of  our  Empire 
in  the  East.  The  whole  elucida¬ 
tion  was  comprised  in  one  short 
phrase:  to  get  money!  Foolish 
people  in  this  country  think  that 
the  money  is  got  there ;  and  so  it 
is ;  but  it  is  only  as  my  men  get 
beer  at  the  lower  end  of  my  gar¬ 
den,  by  carrying  it  or  having  it 
sent  down  to  them  from  the  house. 
The  poor  wretches  in  India  are, 
indeed,  slaves.  They  work  for 
their  masters;  and  we  squeeze 


those  masters ;  but  as  to  the  mo¬ 
ney  that  is  got  ;  as  to  the  several 
millions  a-year,  that  formerly  used 
to  be  brought  home  to  build  big 
white  houses  on  the  tops  of  hills, 
and  the  probably  one  million 
a-year  that  is  now  brought  home 
for  that  purpose,  and  for  the  buy¬ 
ing  up  of  estates  in  England,  be 
you  assured  that  it  has  come  from 
English  taxes,  the  payment  of 
which,  in  part,  at  least,  requires 
the  surrender  of  these  estates. 
An  additional  thirteen  hundred 
thousand  pounds  are  now  about 
to  be  applied  to  pass  through  the 
same  funnel  and  for  the  same  pur¬ 
poses,  and  you,  the  great  hero  of 
retrenchment  and  economy  leave 
the  stupid  English  landlords  to 
hug  themselves  with  joy  at  the 
thought  of  paying  little  more  than 
a  quarter  part  of  what  the  East 
India  Company  demanded  ! 

It  is  the  most  fallacious  notion 
in  the  world,  that,  because  the 
money  is  received  abroad,  we  do 
not  pay  it.  It  may,  with  just  as 
much  sense,  be  said,  that  we  do 
not  pay  that  hopeful  youth  of  the 
Grenvilles,  young  Wynn ,  because 
he  touches  the  money  in  Switzer¬ 
land.  There  is  the  Honourable 
Chas.  W.  Wyndham,  who  has, 
according  to  the  Parliamentary 
Return  of  1808,  4,000/.  a-year  as 
Secretary  and  Clerk  of  the  En- 
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rolments  in  Jamaica ;  and,  there 
is  the  Honourable  Percy  Chas. 
Wyndham,  who  has,  according  to 
the  same  Return,  7,OOOZ.  a-year 
as  Register  in  Chancery  in  Ja¬ 
maica.  These  blades  are  brothers, 
I  believe,  of  the  Earl  of  Egre- 
mont.  They  have  had  these 
places  ever  since  1763.  So  that 
they  have  received  Six  hundred 
and  forty-nine  thousand  pounds, 
principal  money  from  these  places, 
without,  I  believe,  ever  having 
even  seen  poor  Jamaica.  Besides 
this,  the  Honourable  Percy  Chas. 
Wyndham,  has,  ever  since  1763, 
been  Secretary  and  Clerk  of  the 
Courts  in  Barbadoes  !  The  in¬ 
come  of  this  is  not  stated  in  the 
Return.  It  would,  perhaps,  go 
far  towards  making  up  the  round 
million  !  However,  here  we  have 
confessed  649,000/.  got  from  Ja¬ 
maica.  Well,  say  knaves,  but 
Jamaica  pays  it.  Yes  ;  but,  we 
are  compelled  to  pay  Jamaica 
back  in  the  price  of  our  sugar, 
and  in  those  expenses  which  the 
defence  of  Jamaica  requires,  and 
which  expenses  all  the  colonies 
would  gladly  bear  themselves,  if 
gentry  of  this  sort  were  not  fas¬ 
tened  upon  them.  The  colonies 
bear,  indeed,  a  part  of  the  bur¬ 
den,  but  we  at  home  here  are 
the  principal  sufferers ;  and  there 
is  not  a  labouring  man  in  England, 


who  does  not  help  to  pay  these 
Wyndhams.  You  hit  hard,  Sir ; 
but  you  do  not  often  hit  in  the 
right  place.  You  lay  on  upon 
the  hips  and  shoulders  and  elbows, 
instead  of  touching  them  under 
the  short  ribs  and  behind  the  ear. 
T wo  good  hits  you  have  made : 
that  at  the  “  Spiritual  Persons,” 
who  have  half  -  pay  as  military 
and  naval  officers,  whose  half¬ 
pay  is  “  a  retaining  fee  for  fu¬ 
ture  services,”  while,  at  the  same 
time,  there  is  a  law  to  prevent 
“  Spiritual  Persons  ”  from  ever 
being  officers  in  army  or  navy. 
This  was  a  good  hit,  but  not  fol¬ 
lowed  up.  The  other  was  in  the 
right  place,  and  well  laid  in :  I 
mean  that  at  the  Irish-Tithe  gen¬ 
try.  A  set  of  Resolutions  stating 
the  number  of  seats  of  a  well- 
stocked  Boroughmonger ;  then 
stating  the  several  good  things 
possessed  by  him  and  all  his  re¬ 
lations,  with  the  amount  of  them 
separately ;  and,  lastly,  the  total 
amount.  These  Resolutions  would, 
perhaps,  give  way  to  the  “  Order 
of  the  Day  ;  ”  but,  only  think  of 
the  effect  “  out  of  doors  !  ”  There 
could  be  no  mistakes  here :  they 
coidd  not  trip  you  up  upon  errors 
of  figures.  The  thing  would  lie 
in  a  nut-shell ;  and,  whether  thin 
house  or  thick  house,  the  effect 
would  be  the  same.  At  last  the 
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whole  might  be  put  together ;  and 
we  should  then  see,  I  believe, 
what  has  become  of  a  great  part, 
if  not  of  the  whole,  of  the  money 
that  makes  that  wonder  of  the 
world,  and  that  envy  of  surround¬ 
ing  nations,  called  the  National 
Debt  !  But,  you  can  do  nothing 
effectual  if  you  blink  India. 

There  was  a  Sir  Timothy 
Metcalfe  some  years  ago,  who 
defended  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  by  saying  that  it  was  a 
great  benefactor  to  the  nation  in 
giving  it  so  many  millions  a-year 
in  the  duty  on  tea.  Posterity 
may  judge  of  the  pass  to  which 
we  were  come,  when  this  could 
be  listened  to  in  the  House  of 
Commons  without  absolutely  earn¬ 
ing  the  orator  a  kicking.  It 
did,  however,  not  earn  him  any 
such  thing;  and  there  was  not 
found  in  the  House  the  man 
with  a  sufficiency  of  sense  and 
of  spirit  to  remind  the  impu¬ 
dent  babbler  that  these  several 
millionsa-year  were  paid  by  the 
people  of  this  country  themselves. 
We  were  then  in  the  heyday  of 
glory  and  paper-money.  Loan 
upon  loan  marked  the  progress. 
The  foolish  landlords  thought 
there  never  would  be  an  end  to 
their  prosperity ;  and  they  seem¬ 
ed  to  care  not  a  straw  about  the 
sufferings  of  the  labouring  classes, 


whose  happiness  they  sacrifice 
without  remorse  to  glut  the  maws 
of  the  Indian  devourers. 

What,  I  wonder,  would  the 
American  people  say,  if  they 
had  to  pay  a  tax  in  order  to  be 
given  to  their  Merchants  who 
trade  to  India.  India  is  full  as 
beneficial  to  their  commerce  as  it 
is  to  ours.  They  rival  us  in  the 
trade.  Their  navigation  derives 
more  benefit  from  it  than  ours 
does.  Yet  they  have  no  “  Ho¬ 
nourable  East  India  Company 
and  the  Congress  would  as  soon 
think  of  passing  an  act  or  a  vote, 
to  cause  themselves  to  be  hang¬ 
ed,  as  they  would  think  of  levying 
a  tax  to  raise  money  to  be  given 
to  Merchants.  What  sense,  then, 
can  there  be  in  our  going  on  in 
this  manner  1  What  sense  in 
throwing  away  millions  in  order 
to  narrow  the  limits  of  our  trade  ! 
Why  keep  up  this  voracious 
Company?  To  restrain  other  na¬ 
tions  would  be  natural  enough  ; 
but  why  restrain  a  part  of  our¬ 
selves  1  Why  give  a  monopoly 
to  one  part  of  the  traders  ?  If 
the  public  Treasury  received 
payment  for  the  monopoly,  that 
might  be  something.  There  might 
then  be  room  for  dispute  about 
the  matter ;  but  why  give  a  part 
of  the  traders  of  the  nation  a 
monopoly,  and  then  raise  taxes 
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upon  the  nation  to  pay  them  for 
that  monopoly.  If  the  goings 
on  in  India;  if  the  proceedings 
in  that  country;  if  that  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  inoffensive  natives 
which  has  given  us  such  a  cha¬ 
racter  throughout  the  world  and 
which  has  furnished  the  French 
with  so  many  a  sarcastic  observa¬ 
tion  on  our  “  humanity”  with 
regard  to  the  Negroes ;  if  this 
yielded  us  profit ,  there  would  be 
something  to  say  for  it ;  very 
little,  to  be  sure ;  but  there  would 
be  something ;  as  it  is,  there  is 
nothing,  except  it  be  that  we 
commit  these  dreadful  deeds  be¬ 
cause  we  like  them  so  well,  that 
rather  than  not  commit  them,  we 
will  give  up  the  fruit  of  our  la¬ 
bour  to  support  us  in  the  com¬ 
mission. 

The  nation,  however,  knows 
little  or  nothing  of  the  matter. 
It  hears  talk  of  the  riches  of 
India ,  as  it  hears  talk  of  the  riches 
of  Peru  and  Mexico,  little  think¬ 
ing  all  the  while,  that  it  is  its  own 
earnings  that  make  the  adven¬ 
turers  shine,  and  that  it  is  a  full 
participator  in  the  misery  which 
it  causes  those  adventurers  to  in¬ 
flict  on  the  unoffending  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Asia.  This  branch  of  the 
system,  however,  growing  on  along 
with  the  rest,  has,  at  last,  attained 
nearly  the  utmost  extent  of  its 


dimensions.  The  system  of  bor¬ 
rowing  has  come  to  an  end.  The 
resources  are  fast  drying  up ;  and 
all  the  parts  of  the  system  are 
fast  getting  into  the  state  of  the 
members  unfed  from  the  circula¬ 
tion  proceeding  from  the  belly. 
We  are  hastening  into  that  state 
so  prophetically  described  by  the 
Abbe'  Reynal,  who,  I  remember, 
most  emphatically  dwelt  upon 
the  final  effects  of  our  system  in 
India. 

Upon  the  face  of  the  thing  it  is 
monstrous  to  hold  any  colony  that 
requires  taxation  levied  upon  the 
mother  country  itself  to  be  given 
to  the  owners  of  that  colony  ;  yet 
millions  upon  millions  have  been 
voted  in  this  way.  The  concern 
is,  therefore,  manifestly  an  affair 
of  patronage ,  and  lathing  more  ; 
and  if  the  thirteen  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  new  to  be  voted,  were 
to  be  directly  distributed  here  in 
London,  for  the  purposes  of  in¬ 
fluence  in  support  of  the  present 
system,  it  could  not  answer  that 
purpose  more  effectually  than  it 
now  will. 

As  to  the  figure  that  the  thing 
now  makes  before  the  public, 
what  do  we  need  more  than  the 
statement  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  himself  to  know, 
that,  at  the  very  least,  a  most  mi¬ 
nute  and  strict  inquiry  by  the 
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House  of  Commons,  ought  to  have 
taken  place  before  a  farthing  of 
this  money  were  voted  1  He 
begins  by  telling  us  that  the  East 
India  Company  had  demanded 
Jive  millions,  and  that  they  had 
agreed  to  take  thirteen  hundred 
thousand  pounds  ?  What  should 
we  think  of  a  tradesman  who  suf¬ 
fered  his  Bill  to  be  pared  down  in 
this  way  f  The  Chancellor  tells 
us  that  there  has  been  a  negocia- 
tion,  as  with  an  independent  state ! 
For  what,  then,  are  these  Boards 
of  Controul?  For  what  are  all 
these  offices  and  officers  ?  For 
what  ?  Why  for  patronage,  to  be 
sure ;  and  so  is  the  whole  thing 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

But  will  the  Parliament,  under 
all  these  suspicious  circumstances, 
vote  this  sum  of  money  without 
inquiry  ?  arbitration  has  been 
sitting.  But  who  was  the  arbitra¬ 
tor,  by  whom  appointed,  or  how 
chosen  ?  Would  such  a  story 
satisfy  the  Chief  Justice,  as  a 
ground  for  judgment  in  his  Court, 
were  the  case  of  a  sum  of  ten 
pounds  ?  Will  the  Parliament 
pass  this  vote  without  solemn  in¬ 
vestigation  ?  And  will  yon  suffer 
such  vote  to  pass  without  as  great 
a  struggle  at  least,  as  you  have 
in  many  cases  laudably  made  with 
a  view  of  preventing  the  squan¬ 
dering  of  five  hundred  pounds } 


With  this  question  I  close  my 
letter,  not  without  feeling  as  strong¬ 
ly  as  any  man  in  the  country  for 
the  efforts  that  you  have  made  in 
our  behalf;  but  I  cannot  close  it 
without  adding  that  I  never  can 
admire  the  straining  at  a  gnat 
and  the  swallowing  of  a  camel. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  and 
Most  humble  Servant, 

Wm.  COBBETT. 


TO  THE 

MONEY  -  HOARDERS. 


Kensington,  3  July,  1822. 

Mv  Friends, 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  Let¬ 
ter,  the  Small  Note  Bill  has 
passed  through  a  second  reading. 
There  was  nothing  that  they  call 
a  debate  about  it ;  but  there  were 
some  pithy  remarks  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  James;  which,  together  with 
my  comments  as  published  in  the 
Statesman  of  this  day,  you  will 
by  -  and  -  by  see.  But,  belbre  I 
come  to  that  matter,  pray  let  me 
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have  your  attention  to  what  was 
said  on  the  subject  of  the  Debt  in 
the  Lower  House  of  the  Collective, 
on  the  1st  of  July,  when  Mr.  Van- 
sittart  brought  forward  the  thing 
very  properly  denominated  the 
Budget. 

The  principal  object  of  my  last 
Letter  was  to  convince  you,  that, 
with  regard  to  the  currency  and 
the  funds,  every  thing  was  in  a 
state  of  the  greatest  uncertainty. 
It  is  an  ancient  maxim  in  legis¬ 
lation,  that,  miserable  are  those 
who  live  under  uncertain  laws. 
Miserable,  indeed,  are  those  who 
live  under  laws  which  are  un¬ 
certain  with  regard  to  the  money 
of  the  country  in  which  they  live. 

1 

Without  money  there  is,  in  fact, 
no  property.  Money,  is,  at  last, 
the  measure  of  the  value  of  every 
thing;  and  if  you  render  that  a 
thing  of  uncertainty  there  is  no 
certainty  in  any  thing.  Famine 
may  come  and  supplant  abund¬ 
ance  ;  and,  as  we  now  see,  in  the 
case  of  Ireland,  industry,  fertile 
soil,  happy  seasons,  all  are  useless 
if  the  value  of  money  be  uncer¬ 


tain,  there  being  not  the  least 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  rational 
man  that  the  dreadful  evils,  de¬ 
scribed  in  another  part  of  this 
Register,  are  all  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  shifting  and  changing  in  the 
value  of  money. 

I  before  described  to  you  the 
great  uncertainty,  in  which  we 
now  are  in  this  respect.  What  I 
am  now  going  to  lay  before  you 
Mull  most  amply  confirm  that  de¬ 
scription.  The  bringing  forward 
of  the  budget  gave  occasion  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
inform  the  House,  that  the  Bank 
(I  mean  the  Borough  Bank,)  had 
resolved  to  discount  at  four  per 
cent. ;  and  the  little  gentleman 
said  that  this  would  tend  to  relieve 
the  country.  He  took  occasion 
at  the  same  time  to  observe,  that 
this  measure  was  a  very  proper 
and  natural  one,  and  had  been 
adopted  in  consequence  of  the  re¬ 
solution  of  Parliament  to  uphold 
public  credit ;  and  just  upon  the 
heels  of  that  he  brought  out  these 
words,  “  Some  persons  advised  a 
“  forced  operation  to  reduce  fur- 
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“  ther  the  interest  of  the  Debt. 
“  To  that,  however,  he  could  not 
“  give  his  consent,  as  it  appeared 
“  to  him  to  be  contrary  to  all  the 
“  rules  of  a  wise  political  eco- 
**  nomy.” 

You  will  remark  here  on  the 
word  operation.  This  pretty  gen¬ 
tleman  is  a  great  man  for  ope¬ 
rations  !  You  will  remark  also  on 
the  word  forced;  and  on  the  word 
further ;  so  that,  you  see,  either 
he  regards  his  operation  relative 
to  the  five  per  cents,  as  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  interest  of  the  Debt, 
or  he  regards  this  discounting  at 
four  per  cent,  by  the  Bank  as 
being  a  measure,  which  is,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  to  lead  to  a  re¬ 
duction  of  all  the  interest  of  the 
Debt  from  five  per  cent,  to  four 
per  cent. 

Very  well,  stick  a  pin  there, 
then,  so  far,  so  good.  But  you 
have  now  to  hear  these  broken 
sentences ;  these  half-uttered  in¬ 
tentions,  more  fully  and  broadly 
stated  by  John  "Smith.  And 
before  we  go  any  further  we  must 
observe  who  this  John  Smith  is. 


He  is  one  of  the  brothers  of  that 
Smith  of  Nottingham,  who  was  a 
banker,  or  stocking  manufacturer, 
or  both,  in  Nottingham  about 
thirty  years  ago.  This  Smith 
was  made  a  lord  during  the  time 
of  Pitt,  and  is  now  called  Lord 
Carrington.  For  what  reason, 
God  above  knows,  for  I  am  sure 
I  do  not.  However,  he  is  a 
large  proprietor  of  certain  pre¬ 
cious  things ;  and  he  has  several 
brothers  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  and  one  son,  I  believe. 
One  of  these  brothers  is  the  iden¬ 
tical  John  Smith,  whose  speech 
I  am  about  to  lay  before  you,  and 
who  is  one  of  the  bankers  in,  I 
believe,  the  greatest  shop  of  that 
sort  in  London,  excepting  that  of 
the  Borough  Bank  itself. 

Now,  then,  you  will  please  fur¬ 
ther  to  observe,  that,  when  the 
Kentish  Petition  praying  for  a 
just  reduction  of  the  National 
Debt ,  wras  before  the  House,  this 
very  Mr.  Smith  fell  upon  it  in 
the  most  violent  manner.  He 
called  it  atrocious ;  said  he  was 
himself  a  Freeholder  of  Kent,  and 
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that  he  was  ashamed  of  the  con¬ 
duct  of  his  brother  freeholders. 
In  short,  every  thing  that  man 
could  say,  in  a  short  speech,  was 
said  by  him,  against  the  prayer 
for  a  just  reduction  of  the  interest 
of  the  Debt. 

Let  us  now  see  what  this  same 
man  said  on  the  first  of  July, 
carrying  along  in  our  minds  what 
was  said  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  before  :  his  words 
were  these,  as  I  find  them  re¬ 
ported  in  the  Morning  Chronicle. 

“  Mr.  J.  Smith  said,  he  was 
“  most  friendly  to  the  ■principle  of 
“  reducing  the  interest  paid  to 
“  the  public  creditor.  There  were 
“  two  ways  of  effecting  that  ob¬ 
ject;  one  was  a  fraudulent 
“  way,  a  way  which  would  lead 
“  to  the  ruin  of  the  country,  to 
“  the  destruction  of  its  institu- 
“  tions,  and  in  particular  to  the 
“  speedy  destruction  of  the  land- 
“  cd  interest  [hear,  hear,  hear!]. 

“  The  other  means  was  by  rais- 
“  ing  the  funds  to  induce  the  pub- 
“  lie  creditor  to  take  something 
“  less  in  the  way  of  interest.  If 


“  the  peace  were,  as  he  hoped  it 
“  would,  to  continue — if  economy 
“  were  strictly  practised,  he  hop- 
“  ed  to  see  the  4f  per  cent,  re- 
“  duced  to  4  ;  and  the  4’s  and  3£ 
“  reduced  to  3.  Such  an  arrange- 
“  ment  would  effect  an  important 
“  saving  to  the  public,  and  that 
“  ought  to  be  the  great  object 
“  which  Parliament  should  have 
“  in  view.” 

Pray  look  well  at  the  words. 
You  that  have  sold  out  of  the 
funds  and  got  your  money  safe, 
look  well  at  the  words,  and  con¬ 
sider  well  whom  they  come  from. 
Let  those  who  have  not  yet  sold 
out  of  the  funds  pay  still  more 
attention  to  these  words,  and 
recollect  from  whom  they  come ; 
and  also  recollect  that  they  are 
an  explanation  to  the  dark  hints 
thrown  out  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  It  is,  I  hope, 
iretty  clear  to  you  what  the  in¬ 
tention  is,  but  I  must,  neverthe- 
ess,  offer  you  a  few  remarks 
upon  it. 

You  see  that  this  man,  though 

le  so  roughly  treated  the  people 
B 
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of  Kent  for  manfully  proposing  a 
just  reduction  of  the  interest  of 
the  Debt,  is,  himself,  “  most 
friendly”  to  the  •principle  of  re¬ 
duction  of  the  interest  of  the 
Debt.  He  does  not  say  a  just 
reduction ;  but  he  is  not  for  what 
he  calls  a  fraudulent  reduction  ; 
but,  as  I  shall  presently  show 
you,  the  way  that  he  proposes 
would  be  both  unjust  and  frau¬ 
dulent. 

The  scheme  is  to  raise  the 
funds,  as  he  calls  it;  that  is  to 
say,  by  one  trick  and  another,  to 
get  the  funds  up  to  a  high  no¬ 
minal  price.  And  what  then  ! 
Why,  then,  “  to  induce  the  pub- 
“  lie  creditor  to  take  something 
“  less  in  the  way  of  interest.” 
Now,  mark  this  word  induce. 
How  are  the  fundholders  to  be 
induced  to  take  less  than  five 
per  cent.  1  How  are  they  to  be 
•  induced  to  let  their  stock  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  lower  denomination  1 
Why  by  getting  the  great  ones, 
as  I  once  before  observed,  to 
combine  and  give  their  assent ; 
or,  which  is  much  more  likely,  to 


proclaim,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
five  per  cents.,  but  without  a  par¬ 
ticle  of  law  to  show  for  it;  to 

proclaim  the  intention  of  the  go- 

* 

vernment  to  reduce  the  stock, 
and  to  put  the  question  to  them 
in  the  way  of  dissent  instead  of 
assent;  and  then  pass  a  law  to 
bind  them  to  this  compulsory 
bargain. 

This  is  the  inducing  scheme. 
It  would  fail  of  the  great  object ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  would  not  save 
the  landlords  estates.  I  have  no 
doubt,  that,  if  once  begun,  it 
would  by  no  means  stop  at  tak¬ 
ing  off  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  in¬ 
terest,  as  this  Smith  proposes ; 

I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  go 
on  till  it  did  not  leave  a  half  per 
cent. ;  but  it  could  never  go  on 
quietly  to  this  length.  There 
would  be  a  hubbub  and  a  blowing 
up  long  before  it  came  to  two 
per  cent. 

But  pray  mark  the  injustice  of 
the  scheme.  For,  according  to 
this  scheme,  there  would  be  no 
discrimination.  All  the  Widows’ 
funds  all  over  the  country ;  all 
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the  Friendly  Societies ;  all  the 
Savings’  Banks  people;  all  the 
ignorant  and  deluded  creature, 
that  have  placed  their  collections, 
their  only  security  against  poverty 
in  old  age ;  all  these  who  have 
placed  their  money  in  the  funds, 
as  it  is  called,  all  the  property 
placed  in  the  funds  by  the  com¬ 
pulsory  decrees  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  ;  all  these  parlies,  who 
cannot,  if  they  would,  put  them¬ 
selves  in  a  state  of  security,  would 
be  thus  robbed,  stripped  of  their 
last  farthing  under  the  name  of 
inducement ! 

The  men  of  Kent  played  for 
a  just  reduction  of  the  National 
Debt,  and  this  Smith  called  it 
fraudulent.  Fraudulent  means 
something  done  slily ;  something 
done  under  false  pretences ;  some¬ 
thing  that  has  deception  in  it. 
Which  was  fraudulent,  then  ;  the 
proposition,  the  open,  distinct, 
proposition  of  the  men  of  Kent; 
or  the  scheme  which  we  have  here 
laid  before  us  ?  It  is  useless  to 
press  this  point  any  further.  The 


case  is  so  plain  that  every  one 
must  see  the  bottom  of  it. 

As  to  the  feasibility  of  the 

scheme,  though  I  am  aware  that 

nothing  is  equal  in  stupidity  to  a 

besotted  fundholder  ;  though  I 

am  aware  that  the  wretch  will 

; 

believe  in  almost  anything  rather 
than  give  up  his  notion  of  infalli¬ 
bility  in  the  funds  ;  though  I  am 
aware  that  the  base  and  unnatu¬ 
ral  monster  will  almost  cut  your 
throat  for  endeavouring  to  aw'aken 
him  to  a  sense  of  his  danger ;  still 
it  does  seem  impossible  that  the 
crawling  creature  should  not  see 
at  the  next  touch,  or  the  touch 
after,  that  he  is  in  danger  of  want¬ 
ing  a  bit  of  bread,  unless  he  in 
time  rescues  himself  from  the 
peril.  It  does  seem  impossible 
that  any  person  should  suffer  their 
only  means  of  existence  to  remain 
in  such  a  state ;  and,  therefore, 
the  scheme,  one  would  think,  must 
necessarily  fail,  by  the  whole 
thing  going  to  peices,  at  the  first 
or  second  of  those  touches  that 
this  Smith  recommends. 

If  there  be  (a  thing  of  which  I 
B  2 
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very  much  doubt)  any  good  man 
or  woman  who  is  a  fundholder, 
by  their  own  free  will,  let  such 
person  consider  in  time,  -what 
must  be  the  effect  of  the  induce¬ 
ments,  the  prospect  of  which  gives 
such  joy  to  this  Smith.  Let  such 
person  reflect  on  the  probable 
worth  of  the  stock  after  the  next 
touch ;  and,  if  there  be  children 
to  provide  lor,  what  must  the  per¬ 
son  having  the  care  of  those  chil¬ 
dren  be,  if  he  or  she  suffer  them 
to  be  exposed  to  the  consequence 
of  even  the  first  of  these  touches  1 
However,  children  must  abide  by 
the  fate  prepared  for  them  by 
parents,  guardians,  and  trustees. 
“  The  fathers  have  eaten  sour 
“  grapes,  and  the  children’s  teeth 
“  are  set  on  edge  by  which  ob- 
servation  the  Scripture  would  warn 
us,  that  it  is  reasonable  that  the 
children  of  the  foolish  or  wicked 

parents,  should,  from  natural 

> 

causes,  suffer  on  account  of  that 
folly  or  wickedness.  It  would  be 
the  extreme  of  injustice  if  a  law 
were  made  to  make  the  children 
of  the  wise  and  the  virtuous  par¬ 


ticipate  in  the  sorrows  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  foolish  and  the  pro¬ 
fligate.  One  of  the  strongest  in¬ 
ducements  to  care  -and  virtuous 
conduct  in  parents  is,  the  reflec¬ 
tion  that  they  lead  to  the  security 
and  happiness  of  their  children. 
Any  law,  therefore,  that  would 
compel  the  whole  community  to 
contribute  towards  putting  the 
children  of  the  foolish  and  the 
wicked  upon  the  same  footing  as 
those  of  the  wise  and  the  virtuous 
would  be  a  law  against  the  order 
of  nature,  and  against  every  prin¬ 
ciple  of  justice. 

Let  those  parents,  guardians, 
and  trustees,  who  wilfully  expose 
children  to  the  peril,  bear  this  in 
mind  ;  and  let  them  remember, 
that  they,  and  they  only,  are 
responsible  for  all  the  conse¬ 
quences.  As  to  such  as  are  of 
full  age  and  full  power  to  act  for 
themselves,  to  no  pity  will  they 
be  entitled.  They  can  now  at 
any  moment  put  themselves  in  a 
state  of  security ;  and  even  those 
who  are  restrained  by  trustees, 
can  sell  out  their  interest  in  the 
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thing ;  so  that  these  touches ,  re¬ 
commended  by  Smith,  come  when 
they  may,  will  leave  all  this 
description  of  persons  precisely 
in  the  state  in  which  they  ought 
to  be  left. 

My  friends,  there  was  an  IF 
in  Smith’s  speech  ;  and  an  IF  of 
very  great  importance.  Nay, 
there  were  two  IFS,  but  we  will 
take  the  first  IF,  in  the  first 
place.  “If  peace  were,  as  he 
hoped  it  would,  to  continue 
what  does  he  mean  1  To  con¬ 
tinue  for  ever?  What  a  States¬ 
man!  What  a  Smith  Car¬ 
rington  !  Aye ;  then  if  it  were 
not  to  continue!  What  would 
happen  then  t  So  that,  here  we 
are,  proclaiming  to  the  whole 
world;  to  most  insatiable  rivals, 
and  most  bitter  enemies,  because 
we  have  loaded  those  enemies 
with  intolerable  insult ;  here  we 
are,  having  sanctioned  the  strip¬ 
ping  of  the  Paris  Museums,  and 
having  voted  money  to  build 
Waterloo  monuments  ;  here  we 
are,  hated  by  almost  the  whole 


,  1022. 

world,  from  one  cause  or  another ; 
with  a  most  anxious  desire  in 
America  and  France  to  pull  us 
down  ;  here  we  are,  proclaiming 
to  those  nations,  that  continued 
peace  or  total  ruin  is  our  inevi¬ 
table  lot!  Well  done,  John 
Smith  !  After  this,  the  men  of 
Kent,  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to 
console  themselves  for  that  shame 
which  you  expressed  at  their 
conduct,  in  openly  and  manfully 
calling  for  a  just  reduction  of  the 
interest  of  the  Debt. 

The  other  IF  was  “  if  economy 
were  strictly  practised.”  What 
does  he  mean  ?  Does  he  mean 
to  discharge  the  army,  dismantle 
the  navy,  and  so  forth  1  If  all 
this  be  done ;  if  there  be  not  a 
soldier  or  sailor  left  ;  even  that 
would  not  preserve  the  landed 
estates,  unless  the  interest  of  the 
Debt  were  brought  down  to  less 
than  twenty  millions  a-year. 
Sixteen  millions  a-year  was  all 
the  country  had  to  pay  before  the 
days  of  paper-money ;  and  more 
than  that  it  cannot  pay  in  a  gold 
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currency,  without  a  transfer  more 
or  less  of  the  estates  of  the  present 
landlords. 

So  that,  you  see,  my  Friends, 
the  thing  is  in  that  state  out  of 
which  it  is  never  to  be  brought  by 
any  of  those  miserable  measures, 
which  Mr.  Vansittart  calls  ope¬ 
rations.  It  is  in  that  state  from 
which  nothing  on  earth  can  rescue 
it.  There  must  be  a  general  ad¬ 
justment  amongst  all  the  parties. 
Fundholders,  Landlords,  all  must 
make  mutual  sacrifices ;  and  this 
is  not  to  be  effected  without  a 

"*  N 

Reform  of  the  Parliament.  If  a 
refusal  of  that  just  and  necessary 
measure  be  persisted  in,  there  is 
no  human  remedy.  We  are  in 
the  hands  of  God  and  must  wait 

'  I  ' 

patiently  to  see  the  manner  in 
which  he  will  dispose  of  us.  In 
the  meanwhile  the  man  must  be 
little  short  of  a  brute  who  does 
not,  if  he  can,  secure  some  pieces 
of  gold. 

This  brings  me  to  those  re¬ 
marks,  which  I  referred  you  to,  in 
the  outset  of  my  letter,  on  the  se¬ 
cond  reading  of  the  law  that  is 


now  passing  for  the  making  of 
small  paper-money,  which  re¬ 
marks  I  shall  now  insert,  without 
further  preface,  and  shall  add  no¬ 
thing  to  them,  seeing  that  they  so 
plainly  speak  for  themselves.  Get 
gold  while  you  can,  and  I  remain, 

Your  Friend,  and 

Most  obedient  Servant, 

Wm.  cobbett. 


remarks; 

On  the  Debate  on  the  small  Note 
Dill,  in  the  House  of  Commons , 
on  the  2d  July  1822. 

Small-note  Bill!  —  Here  we 
come.  The  words  are  fair,  the 
subject  great,  the  thing  done,  al¬ 
most  secretly  ;  and  there  we  must 

I 

watch  as  pussy  watches  for  her 
prey.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  moved  the  second 
reading  of  the  small-notes  Bill. 
Mr.  Hume  asked  for  some  expla¬ 
nations.  The  reporters  say,  “  We 
“  could  not  collect  the  answer  of 
“  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  ;  but 
“  it  appeared  to  satisfy  Mr.  Hume 
“  and  Mr.  Ricardo” — Mr.  James 
wished  to  know  whether  bank-notes 
were  to  be  made  a  legal  tender  after 
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May  1823?  This  was  the  home 
question  ^  and  now  mind  the 
answer.  The  worthy  Chancellor 
replied,  “  That  every  man  was 
“  liable  after  that  period,  to  pay 
“  his  just  debts  in  the  current  coin 
“  of  the  realm.”  Now  what  does 
this  mean?  If  I  hold  a  one-pound 
rag  of  a  country  rag-man,  that  is  a 
just  debt  due  from  him  to  me,  and 
is  the  ragman  to  be  called  upon  to 
pay  me  in  gold?  Nous  verronsJ 
Though  that  phrase,  which  only 
means  we  shall  see,  was  once  so 
displeasing  to  Mr.  Hily  Hutchin¬ 
son.  Lord  Folkestone  objected 
to  the  Bill,  because  it  would  bring 
back  the  forgeries  and  the  hang¬ 
ings.  Mr.  Hart  Davis  supported 
the  Bill,  because  the  currency  was 
not  abundant,  and  because  the  pre¬ 
sent  measure  would,  make  it  more 
abundant  without  interfering  with 
the  other  enactments  respecting 
the  currency.  How  so,  Mr.  Davis  ? 
We  take  upon  ourselves  to  assure 
you,  that  if  there  be  no  legal  tender 
clause,  the  currency  cannot  become 
more  abundant  than  it  is,  but  on 
the  contrary,  will  be  a  great  deal 
less  abundant  after  May  1823. 
Nothing  will  be  done  without  legal 
tender;  and  legal  tender  is  a  re¬ 
peal  of  Peel’s  Bill,  in  part.  Mr. 
James  said,  that  as  the  people  were 
to  have  the  option  of  demanding 
gold  or  paper,  they  deserve  what¬ 
ever  might  happen  if  they  did  not 
demand  the  gold  ;  but,  neverthe¬ 
less,  he  was  still  opposed  to  the 


principle  of  the  Bill.  Mr.  Pascoe 
Grenfell  had  understood,  when 
the  Bill  was  introduced,  that  the 
country-bankers  were  to  have  the 
option  of  paying  in  Sovereigns,  or  in 
Bank  of  Englund  Notes  ;  he  did  not 
see  any  provision  in  the  Bill  to  that 
effect;  and  if  not  introduced  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer,  he  himself  should  introduce  such 
a  clause!  Ah,  Pascoe,  say est  thou 
so,  Pascoe  ?  What,  then,  thou  art 
determined  that  we  shall  have  that 
Feast  of  the  Gridiron,  to  which,  when¬ 
ever  we  hold  it,  thou  shalt  certainly 
have  an  invitation.  This  is  legal 
tender  ;  mark  that.  It  is  legal 
tender  of  Borough  bank-notes  after 
the  month  of  May  1823  ;  and  that 
is  a  part  repeal  of  Peel’s  Bill. 
Mr.  James  was  so  decidedly  hostile 
to  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  which 
appeared  to  be  the  first  step  in  the 
road  back  of  the  mischievous 
paper-money,  that  he  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  divide  the  House  upon  it. 
Mr.  Curwen  trusted  his  honour¬ 
able  friend  (Mr.  James)  w  ould  not 
divide  the  House.  He  said,  “  the 
country  stood  in  need  of  the 
measure,  and  in  the  country  they 
preferred  the  small-notes  of  coun¬ 
try  bankers  to  any  other  species  of  cur-' 
rency  !”  Indeed,  Mr.  Curwen,  why 
then  does  Mr.  Pascoe  Grenfell 
propose  to  compel  the  people  to 
take  the  country  bank-notes  in¬ 
stead  of  the  gold,  that  is  to  say,  if 
the  country-bankers  themselves 
choose  to  compel  them  ?  And  how 
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is  it,  we  pray  you,  Mr.  Curvven, 
that  the  country-bankers  will  not 
now  pay  in  gold  ?  And  how  is  it 
that  Scotch  bankers  will  not  give 
gold  for  their  own  notes,  though 
to  our  certain  knowledge,  some  of 
them  have  been  offered  a  premium 
for  so  doing?  Mr.  Curwen,  pray 
attend  to  us  for  a  single  moment. 
To  pass  this  bill  without  a  legal 
tender  of  any  sort,  is  a  violation  of 
Peel’s  Bill ;  or  at  least  a  departure 
from  it ;  but  without  the  legal  ten¬ 
der,  it  is  just  as  useless  in  pro¬ 
ducing  an  addition  to  the  quantity 
of  currency  in  the  country  as  your 
telling  the  Agricultural  Committee 
and  as  their  publishing  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix  to  their  Report  laid  before 
Parliament,  that  you  the  year 
before  grew  two  and  thirty  tons  an 
acre  upon  four  acres  of  Swedish 
turnips  ;  just  as  useless,  we  say, 
is  this  Bill  of  the  Chancellor  in 
producing  an  increase  of  currency, 
as  your  Swedish  turnip  story  was 
in  producing  a  conviction  of  the 
existence  of  agricultural  distress. 


FAMINE  IN  IRELAND. 

The  following  article  is  taken 
from  the  Statesman  of  Saturday 
last.  It  contains  matter  so  incre¬ 
dible,  so  shocking  as  to  the  facts, 
so  every  way  worthy  of  being  re¬ 


membered,  that  I  cannot  refrain 
from  giving  it  a  place*  in  the 
Register.  I  beg  the  reader  to 
bear  in  mind  that  these  terrible 
things  never  could  have  existed, 
if  there  had  been  in  Ireland  that 
system  of  Poor  Laws,  which  so 
many  ignorant  and  unfeeling  men 
are  endeavouring  to  undermine 
and  destroy.  One  would  think 
that  these  men  would  now  hang 
their  heads  with  shame ;  but  they 
are  as  impudent  as  they  are  igno¬ 
rant  and  unfeeling.  If  the  Poor 
Laws  were  in  existence  in  Ire¬ 
land,  we  should  have  seen  the 
absurdity  of  subscriptions,  and 
balls  and  playhouse  exhibi¬ 
tions  to  relieve  a  starving  people. 
The  people  never  could  have 
been  in  a  starving  state,  indeed. 
There  must  have  been  enough 
food  left  for  those  who  raised  all 
the  food.  The  Overseers  would 
have  gone  with  the  law  in  their 
hand,  and  demanded  subsistence 
for  the  labourer  before  the  corn 
was  sent  away  to  pay  rent  and 
tithe.  What !  Has  not  the  earth 
yielded  sufficiency  for  those  who 
till  it  1  Yes ;  for  during  the  whole 
time  of  this  famine  it  has  been 
pouring  its  thousands  upon  thou¬ 
sands  of  quarters  of  corn  into  the 
English  markets.  When  some  of 
the  persons  belonging  to  Scotland 
applied  for  grants  of  public  money 
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to  relieve  the  famishing  people 
there  in  1819,  Lord  Liverpool 
answered,  and  very  justly  :  “  No, 
“  make  Poor  Laws,  such  as  we 
“  have  in  England,  we  will  not 
“  tax  the  English  to  keep  your 
“  poor.”  The  Morning  Chronicle 
should  bear  this  in  mind,  when  it 
is  railing  against  the  Poor  Laws 
of  England. — I  do  not  say,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  similar  answer  ought 
to  be  given  in  a  case  of  extremes 
as  that  of  Ireland.  For  such  a 
case,  I  would  not,  if  I  had  been 
the  Minister,  wait  for  the  passing 
of  a  law.  I  would  have  employ¬ 
ed  the  troops  to  collect  provisions 
in  any  part  of  Ireland  where  they 
were  to  be  found. — However,  this 
is  an  evil  not  to  be  cured  by  any 
means  like  those  that  have  been 
adopted;  and  if  other  means  be 
not  employed,  dreadful  must  be 
the  consequences  ;  but  such  is 
our  state,  that  I  do  not  think  it 
safe  to  mention  the  measures 
which  I  think  ought  to  be  adopt¬ 
ed  ;  though  they  may  be  just  in 
themselves,  and  agreeable  to  every 
principle  of  the  settled  laws  of 
the  land. — Almost  every  morning, 
soon  after  sunrise,  I  see  groups 
of  these  poor  ragged,  emaciated 
creatures  of  Irish,  passing  through 
Kensington  into  London.  I  am 
told  that  they  come  from  Bristol, 
and  that  they  are  sent  back  again 


soon  after  their  arrival.  This 
morning  early  I  saw  a  wagon 
load  outward  bound,  men,  women, 
and  children  ;  much  more  than 
half  naked,  and  exhibiting  a  scene 
certainly  much  more  deplorable 
than  Negroes  at  a  mart ;  for  they 
have,  at  any  rate,  a  sufficiency  of 
food.  How  long  this  will  con¬ 
tinue  ;  how  long  this  .  state  of 
things  can  possibly  endure,  I  pre¬ 
tend  not  to  say  ; .  but  I  can  dis¬ 
cover  no  reason  for  its  ceasing  or 
for  its  being  mitigated,  unless  a 
radical  change  of  the  system  take 
place.  It  does  really  seem  that 
men  with  minds  wholly  different 
even  in  their  formation  from  those 
of  the  men  at  present  in  power, 
are  necessary  to  put  to  rights  the 
affairs  of  this  nation.  I  shall 
now  insert  the  article  before  al¬ 
luded  to. 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

House  of  Commons.  —  (Thurs¬ 
day,  27th  July) — Want  of  room 
compelled  us  to  break  offyesterday 
without  noticing  what  was  said 
upon  the  subject  of  the  famine  in 
Ireland.  To  know  that  there  are 
any  part  of  the  people  of  this  king¬ 
dom  in  a  state  of  want  of  a  svffi- 
citncy  of  food,  is  calculated  to  call 
forth,  in  the  first  place,  compassion 
for  the  sufferers,  and  in  the  next 
place,  a  frank  declaration  of  our 
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opinions,  if  it  were  safe  to  declare 
them,  towards  those  who  have  had 
the  uncontrolled  management  of 
the  affairs  of  the  nation,  and  who 
have  long  been  drawing  sixty  mil¬ 
lions  of  pounds  sterling  a-year  from 
it  in  taxes.  No  language  could 
furnish  us  with  words  adequate  to 
the  expression  of  what  we  pught 
to  feel,  if  even  a  short  allowance 
of  food  was  all  that  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
people  as  make  up  the  population 
of  three  or  four  counties  of  Ire¬ 
land.  Of  what  description,  then, 
ought  our  feelings  to  he  when  Sir 
John  Newport,  standing  up  in 
his  place  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  states  as  a  positive  and  un¬ 
deniable  fact,  not  loosely  and  ge¬ 
nerally,  that  famine  is  raging  in 
Ireland,  but  that,  in  one  parish 
fifteen  persons  had  actually  perished 
by  famine;  that  twenty-eight  more 
persons  were  past  all  hopes  of  re¬ 
covery  ;  that  one  hundred  and 
twenty  persons,  still  in  the  same 
parish,  were  ill  from  fever  produced 
by  want ;  that  other  parishes  were 
nearly  in  the  same  state  ;  that  in 
one  parish  there  had  been  found 
food  only  for  two  days,  and,  at  the 
date  of  the  letter,  they  had  been 
without  food  three  days  ;  and  that, 
horrible  to  relate!  in  this  parish 
the  Catholic  parish  priest  had  ac¬ 
tually  prepared  his  parishioners 
for  their  inevitable  death,  by  abso¬ 
lution  and  those  other  rites  used 
by  the  catholics  to  persons  just 


going  to  die! — We  are  fully  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  tale  like  this  was 
never  told  before  in  the  civilized 
world.  And,  at  this  very  moment 
the  measures  of  the  ministry  for 
the  relief  of  Agriculture  in  Eng¬ 
land  are  bottomed  upon  the  asser¬ 
tion  made  a  hundred  times  over, 
that,  for  a  series  of  years,  up  to 
the  present  time  inclusive,  the 
crops  have  been  superabundant,  and 
that  we  are  suffering  the  evil  of 
over-production,  and  that  the  re¬ 
medy  for  the  farmer  is,  a  dimi¬ 
nished  quantity  in  the  harvest. 
Oh  !  unhappy  Kingdom  !  Whose 
people  are  dying  with  famine 
amidst  a  superabundance  of  food ! 
— Mr.  Goulburn,  who  has  lately 
had  a  large  pension  settled  upon 
him  in  case  he  should  be  out  of 
office,  and  who  is  now  what  they 
call  Chief  Secretary  of  Ireland: 
this  Mr.  Goulburn  said  that,  with 
every  exertion  on  the  part  of  Go¬ 
vernment;  . but  we  must 

take  his  words ;  for  this  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  too  much  importance  to  be 
passed  over  slightly  and  to  be 
easily  forgotten. 

“  Mr.  GOULBURN  acquitted 
“  the  Right  Honourable  Baronet 
“  of  any  but  the  purest  motives, 
“  and  assured  him  that  he  felt  as 
“  deeply  as  the  Right  Honourable 
“  Baronet,  or  any  Gentleman,  the 
“  awful  calamity:  the  more  so, 
“  because  with  every  exertion  on 
“  the  part  of  the  Government,  and 
“  with  all  the  aid  o/  man  much  misery 
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“  must  take  place.  He  alluded  par- 
“  ticularly  to  those  parts  of  the 
“  country  in  which  from  the  state 
“  of  communication,  the  convey- 
“  ance  of  provisions  was  a  matter 
“  of  time  and  difficulty.  He  had 
“  that  day  received  accounts  to  a 
“  degree  confirmatory  of  the  asser- 
“  tions  of  the  Right  Honourable 
“  Baronet,  as  to  the  extent  of 
“  the  suffering,  especially  in  the 
“  county  of  Galway.  Some  time 
“  since  the  accounts  from  that 
“  county  were  so  alarming  that 
“  though  he  knew  the  Lord  Lieu- 
“  tenant  was  in  communication 
“  with  the  gentry  there,  he  had 
“  thought  fit  to  ship  to  two  ports 
“  of  Galway,  cargoes  of  the  most 
“  portable  species  of  provision, 
“  naval  biscuit.  In  consequence 
of  the  intelligence  he  had  re- 
'*  ceived  that  day,  he  had  directed 
“  further  shipments  (hear!):  and 
“  though  all  efforts  might  be  insuf- 
“  ficient  to  avoid  the  calamity, dhey 
“  might  have  the  satisfaction  of 
“  having  done  all  that  zcas  in  their 
“  pozeer.  In  addition  to  what  was 
“  done  on  this  side  of  the  water, 
“  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had  now 
“  the  additional  sum  of  100,000/. 
“  which  according  to  the  terms  of 
“  the  vote,  was  granted  for  the  cm- 
“  ploymeut  of  the  poor,  but  which, 
“  where  there  were  no  means 
“  of  employing  them,  would  be 
“  applied  to  their  immediate  re- 
“  lief.  The  engineer  who  directed 
“  the  works  to  be  undertaken,  had 
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“  also  a  discretion  to  act  upon  the 
“  instant,  without  reference  to  any 
“  authority,  that  no  delay  might 
“  interfere  w  ith  the  efficacy  of  the 
“  relief  (hear !).” 

This  is  very  pretty  talk ;  but 
though  no  power  on  earth  can 
bring  the  dead  to  life,  Mr.  Goul- 
burn  will  find  it  very  hard  to  per¬ 
suade  us,  that  the  same  power 
which  can  shut  people  up  in  their 
houses  from  sunset  to  sunrise  is, 
not  equal  to  the  discovering  of  the 
approaching  starvation  of  that 
same  people.  He  will  find  it  very 
hard  to  persuade  us  that  those 
who  possess  the  former  power  did 
not  possess  the  latter,  and  still 
more  difficult  will  he  find  it  to  per¬ 
suade  us  that  those  who  could 
raise  a  surplus  of  five  millions  a- 
year  as  a  Sinking  Fund  to  add  to 
the  stock  of  the  fundholders,  had 
not  the  power  to  provide  the  means 
of  preventing  the  starvation  of 
those,  whose  situation  they  must 
have  known  so  well,  when  they  had 
the  power  to  watch  them  so  nar¬ 
rowly  as  to  shut  them  up  in  their 
houses  from  sunset  to  sunrise. — 
As  to  the  giving  employment  to  these 
poor  creatures;  as  to  the  laying 
out  of  taxes  upon  public  works 
under  an  engineer  in  order  to  con¬ 
vey  money  to  the  starving  crea¬ 
tures  to  purchase  them  food,  was 
there  ever  such  a  thing  heard  of 
before  since  man  was  man  ?  How 
are  the  people  to  labour  without 
the  strength  to  labour  ?  How  are 
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they  to  have  the  strength  without 
first  having  the  food?  And  then 
again,  why  not  give  them  the 
money  and  let  them  employ  the 
labour  upon  the  land  ;  why,  when 
they  are  in  a  state  of  famishing 
for  want  of  food,  erect  public  works 
out  of  which  no  food  can  come  ; 
why  draw  away  the  food  that  is  to 
be  got  with  the  money  and  employ 
it  in  a  way  from  which  no  creation 
of  new  food  can  proceed  ?  Vain, 
however,  is  it  to  put  questions  like 
these  to  those  who  have  the  sup¬ 
port  of  an  unreformed  Parliament. 
— Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald,  who 
called  Mr.  Goulburn  his  Right 
Hon.  Friend,  vouched  for  the  fact, 
stated  by  Sir  John  Newport,  of 
the  preparation  for  death  by  the 
Catholic  priests.  He  eulogised 
the  patience  with  which  the  famished 
creatures  had  borne  their  suffer¬ 
ings  ;  and  he  was  loudly  cheered ! 
We  know  not  well  what  to  say  on 
the  subject  of  this  patience]  and 
shall  therefore  hold  our  tongues. 
This  gentleman  related  that  an 
aged  clergyman  having  received  a 
donation  for  the  famishing  people, 
he  was  afraid  to  attempt  the  dis¬ 
tribution  lest  his  frame  should  be 
unable  to  sustain  the  pressure  of 
the  raving  applicants.  He,  there¬ 
fore,  “  moored  a  boat  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  shore,  whence  he 
“  sent  the  tickets  for  provisions 
“  from  the  store  ;  but  such  w  as  the 
“  earnestness  of  the  unfortunate 
"  claimants,  that  those  who  were 


“  strong  enough  to  bear  the  buf- 
“  feting  of  the  waves,  swam  off  to 
“  the  boat,  clinging  to  it  till  he  de- 
“  livered  them  the  tickets  for  the 
“  relief  of  their  families. — (Hear, 
“  hear.)”— Such  is  the  picture 
which  the  Irish  Members  them¬ 
selves  give  of  the  state  of  their 
country.  In  such  a  case  all  laws 
and  usages  ought  to  give  way ;  all 
maxims  of  policy  ;  all  rules ;  all 
general  principles.  Ships,  boats, 
vessels  of  every  description  ought 
to  be  sent  off,  and  from  every  port. 
If  money  were  wanted  there  are 
troops,  and  they  should  be  sent  to 
seize  the  food  wherever  it  is  to  be 
found  until  the  shocking  scene  be 
put  an  end  to.  If  we  had  been 
Ministers,  we  would  long  ago  have 
ascertained  the  facts,  and  bacon 
should  have  been  a  crown  a  pound 
in  London  before  a  Catholic  priest 
in  Ireland  should  have  been  called 
upon  to  prepare  his  parishioners 
for  death  from  starvation.  But 
what  a  horrible  reflection  that  the 
people  of  only  two  or  three  counties 
in  Ireland  should  be  suffered  to  be 
in  this  state.  If  Herefordshire, 
Gloucestershire,  and  Monmouth¬ 
shire  were  even  approaching  such 
a  state,  would  Kent  or  Norfolk,  or 
in  short,  any  other  county,  enjoy, 
we  will  not  say  a  moment’s  hap¬ 
piness,  but  a  moment’s  peace,  until 
the  distressed  counties  were  as 
well  off  as  themselves?  Where 
are  all  the  other  counties  in  Ire¬ 
land  ?  What  are  they  at?  Where 
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are  all  the  landlords  and  all  the 
clergy  of  that  country?  Are  we 
told  that  the  Catholic  priests  are 
preparing  whole  parishes  for  death, 
and  do  we  see  amongst  the  means 
of  relief  a  Ball  at  the  Opera  House 
in  London  !  One  thing  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  always  to  bear  in  mind ; 
and  that  is,  that  Ireland  has  not 
been  governed  by  jacobins  and 
radicals.  Let  what  may  have  been 
the  cause  of  these  calamities,  we, 
tliejacobins  and  radicals,  have  had 
no  hand  in  producing  them,  to 
which  we  have  only  to  add,  show 
us,  loyal  men,  if  you  can,  that  ja¬ 
cobins  and  radicals  could  have 
produced  a  worse  state  of  things. 
Mr.  Wilberforce  said,  that  what¬ 
ever  money  was  wanted  on  this 
occasion,  ought  to  be  given.  Holme 
Sumner  thought  an  Address  to  the 
Crown  was  the  proper  measure, 
authorising  any  expenditure  that 
might  be  necessary. — We,  for  our 
parts,  are  for  relieving  the  people, 
cost  what  it  may.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  pray  let  us  make  this 
observation.  Money,  it  seems,  is 
wanted  in  Ireland.  Now  people  do 
not  eat  money.  No,  but  the  money 
will  buy  them  something  to  eat. 
What,  the  food  is  there,  then,  it 
seems  !  Pray  observe  this,  reader. 
Pray  observe  this,  and  let  the  par¬ 
ties  get  out  of  the  concern  if  they 
can.  THE  FOOD  IS  THERE; 
but  those  that  have  it  in  their  pos¬ 
session  will  not  give  it  without  the 
money!  And  we  know  that  the 


food  is  there  ;  for  since  this  famine 
has  been  declared  in  Parliament, 
thousands  of  quarters  of  corn  have 
been  impoited  every  week  from 
Ireland  into  England !  It  is  the 
money,  then,  that  the  poor  creatures 
want,  and  that  they  cannot  have, 
except  a  part  of  that  is  restored 
which  has  been  taken  away  from 
them  in  taxes.  To  this  point  we  al- 
ways  come  at  last;  here  is  the  im¬ 
mediate  cause  of  all  the  evils  that 
afflict  the  country. — In  goingdown- 
ward,  we  next  find  the  debt  and 
other  consequences  of  the  war;  and 
at  the  bottom  we  find  the  root  of 
the  whole,  the  want  of  a  real  Reform 
in  the  Commons’  House  of  Parliament. 
The  evil  is  radical,  that  is  to  say, 
belonging  to  the  root;  and  the  cure 
must  be  radical  or  there  can  be 
no  cure  at  all.  We  have  never  yet 
heard  what  are  the  means  to  make 
this  starvation  cease  ;  and  we  are 
firmly  convinced  that  it  will  not 
cease  with  this  season  nor  with 
next  season,  nor  with  any  season 
until  the  interest  of  the  Debt  be 
reduced,  and  the  taxation  lowered. 
There  is  no  scarcity  except  scar¬ 
city  of  money,  amongst  those  who 
labour.  To  talk,  therefore,  of 
sending  seed  potatoes,  and  to 
amuse  ourselves  with  other  expe¬ 
dients,  such  as  are  put  forth  by 
the  stupid  press  of  London,  can 
only  serve  to  push  things  on  to  a 
state,  to  get  out  of  which  there 
will  be  only  one  way. 
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[Sent  with  the  Author’s  hope,  that 
it  may  serve  as  a  piece  for  red 
tation,  to  form  part  of  the  en 
tertainments  at  the  Feast  of  the 
Gridiron. — It  is  accepted,  as 
such,  with  many  thanks.] 

SOLILOQUY. 

To  pay,  or  not  to  pay,  that  is  the  question  : — 
Whether  ’tis  nobler  in  ‘  the  House,’  to  suffer 
The  gibes  and  tauntings  of  audacious  Cobbett; 
O  to  call  up  ‘the  Swiss’ of  ‘  the  Collective,’ 


But  that  the  dread  of  something  from  repeal,— 
The  paper-money  ocean,  from  whose  rocks 
No  Government  escapes, — puzzles  our  pates ; 

And  makes  us  rather  drain  the  country’s 
blood, 

Than  crush  muckworm  which  we  love  so 

well  s> 

Thus  Cash-lull  does  make  cowards  of  us  all ; 
And  thus  the  native  hue  of  this  fam’d  isle 
Is  sicklied  o’er  with  the  pale  cast  of  want; 
And  enterprizes  of  great  pith  and, moment, 
With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  awry, 
And  lose  the  name  of  prudence. 


And,  by  repealing,  end  them?— To  vote,— 
to  act, — 

No  more ; — and,  by  an  act,  to  say  we  end 

Distress-petitions,  and  the  thousand  bankrupt 
shocks 

We  yet  must  hear  of, — ’tis  a  consummation 

Devoutly  to  be  wished.  To  vote to  act 

To  act!  perchance  to  puff  out;  aye,  there’s 
the  rub ; 

For  in  that  dread  repeal  what  storms  may 
come, 

When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  hated  bill, 

Must  give  us  pause  :  There’s  the  respect, 

That  makes  Resumption-bill  of  so  long  life  : 

For  who  would  bear  the  suffering  nation’s 
curse. 

The  Landlord’s  sigh,  the  Corn-dealer’s  groan, 

The  Farmer’s  clam’rous  tongue,  the  law’s 
decay. 

The  prayers  of  frightened  Bankers,  and  the 
dismal  tales 

Which  we  must  from  the  ruin’d  borrower  hear, 

When  we  ourselves  might  our  quietus  make 

With  a  bare  “question!”  Who  would  office 
have,  , 

To  cant  and  lie  about  tins  cursed  bill ; 


My  friends  w  ill  lie  glad  to  hear 
that  my  son  James  is  arrived  from 
New  Tork.  This  ends  the  trip, 
which  Sidmouth  gave  us  in  1017! 
James  is  come  almost  on  purpose 
to  see  Lawyer  Scarlett.  It  was 
hardly  worth  the  trouble,  my 
readers  will  say ;  but,  the  Lawyer 
may  afford  us  some  sport  yet,  if 
we  can  get  him  fairly  out  in  full 
chase,  and  clear  of  all  bis  covers. 
— I  now  inform  my  readers  most 
positively,  that  all  the  stories  that 
we  have  heard  about  American 
distress,  are  pure  unmixed  lies,  fa¬ 
bricated  for  the  vile  purpose  of 
deceiving  the  burthened  and  in¬ 
sulted  people  of  this  Kingdom. 
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The  United  States  were  never 
more  happy,  and,  perhaps;  never 
so  prosperous.  There  has  been 
no  distress ;  not  a  single  petition 
has  been  thought  of,  either  to  the 
Congress  or  to  one  of  the  State 
Legislatures.  There  have  been 
no  complaints  except  amongst  the 
vagabonds  that  had  inundated  the 
country  with  their  worthless  pro¬ 
missory  notes,  and  base  paper- 
money  ;  and  they  have  complain¬ 
ed  only  because  they  could  not 
carry  on  their  rogueries  any 


longer. — All  that  we  have  heard 
upon  the  subject  has  been  a  gross 
lie  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
— I  state  this  upon  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  authority ;  and  I  call  upon 
the  manifold  liars  and  impostors 
to  contradict  the  statement  if  they 
have  yet  the  impudence  left  to  do 
it. — What  must  be  the  state  of  a 
country,  when,  to  keep  the  peo¬ 
ple  quiet,  such  enormous  lies  are 
deemed  necessary !  Who  can  ever 
believe  these  liars  again  ? 
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LAWYER  SCARLETT. 

On  his  Poor  Laxo  Project ,  as 
illustrasted  by  the  Famine  in 
■Ireland. 

Kensington,  10  July,  1822. 
Lawyer  Scarlett, 

Now  I  think  I  have  you  on  the 
hip,  and  I  will  endeavour  to  make 
the  most  of  you.  I  made  a  good 
deal  of  you  before.  It  was  surely 
your  evil  genius  that  induced  you 
to  lay  hold  of  a  project  relating 
to  a  subject,  which  of  all  others 
was  most  interesting  to  every  re¬ 
flecting  man  in  the  nation ;  be¬ 
cause  it  was  intimately  connected 
with  the  well-being  of  the  most 
numerous  and  most  defenceless 
•class  of  the  community.  The 
first  duty  of  every  man  of  talent, 


is  to  use  that  talent  in  behalf  of 
the  labouring  classes,  whenever 
he  perceives  an  attempt  to  do  any 
thing  which  he  deems  injurious  to 
those  classes.  This  is  a  duty,  due 
not  only  to  them,  but  to  the  nation 
at  large,  and  to  the  King  on  the 
throne ;  for,  at  last,  the  strength 
of  the  nation,  its  capacity  to 
maintain  its  honour  and  even  its 
independence,  must  depend  upon 
the  state  of  the  common  people. 
If  they  be  well  off,  the  nation  is 
sale  :  if  they  be  in  misery,  the 
nation  never  can  be  safe  for  one 
moment. 

From  a  conviction  of  these 
truths  I  was  induced  (stimulated 
partly,  also,  by  my  dislike  of  the 
man),  to  oppose  and  expose  your 
project  for  altering,  or,  rather,  for 
abolishing,  the  laws  relative  to 
the  poor,  enacted  in  the  reign  of 

Queen  Elizabeth.  I  am  not  taking 
C 
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to  myself  the  whole  of  the  merit 
due  to  the  baffling  of  that  project ; 
for  I  must  say,  that  you  were 
manfully  met,  at  the  outset,  or 
nearly  at  the  outset,  by  Lord 
Milton,  by  Mr.  T.  P.  or  P.  T.  or 
something  of  that  sort,  Courte¬ 
nay,  by  Sir  Robert  Wilson, 
and  by  my  particular  friend  Mr. 
John  Calcraft,  representative 
of  the  Borough  of  Wareham, 
and,  as  he  says,  my  brother  free¬ 
holder,  in  the  County  of  Kent. 
Mr.  Canning  has  lately  told  us, 
in  the  House,  that  Mr.  T.  P.  or 
P.  T.  Courtenay  has  a  wife  and 
ten  children ;  or,  I  believe,  the 
Right  Hon.  Personage  said,  that 
he  had  nine  children,  and  that 
the  Lady  was  about  to  be  as 
well  as  could  be  expected  with 
the  tenth.  Now,  though  I  by 
no  means  wish  to  insinuate  that 
Mr.  P.  T.  or  T.  P.  Courtenay 
was  not,  upon  this  occasion,  ac¬ 
tuated  by  public  motives ;  still,  1 
am,  in  the  affected  verbiage  of 
the  day,  “  free  to  confess,”  that 
these  circumstances,  stated  with 
so  much  propriety  and  dignity  by 


the  intended  Governor  General, 
does  subtract  a  little  from  the 
weight  of  Mr.  Courtenay’s  op¬ 
position,  while,  however,  I  am 
equally  “  free  to  confess  ”  that  it 
subtracts  nothing  from  its  justice  ; 
for  the  first  principle  is  to  do  as 
one  would  be  done  by;  and  it 
would  have  been  monstrous,  in¬ 
deed,  therefore,  for  a  man  who 
was  making  such  additions  to  the 
population  of  the  country,  and 
enjoying  such  abundant  portions 
of  the  blessings  of  matrimony, 
not  to  oppose  with  all  his  might, 

I 

small,  indeed,  though  that  might 
be,  a  project  for  checking  the 
practice  of  marriage  amongst  the 
labouring  classes. 

Stout  and  efficient,  however, 
as  was  the  opposition  which  your 
project  received ;  great  as  was 
the  laughter  that  it  excited  before 
it  was  finally  dropped,  there  was 
yet  wanting  something  experimen¬ 
tal  and  striking,  as  elucidatory  of 
that  project.  The  example  of 
America,  where  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
Act  has  always  been  in  full  force, 
was  not  sufficient ;  because  Ame- 
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rica  is  in  a  peculiar  situation ;  and 
does  not,  in  other  respects,  at  all 
resemble  Eugland.  We  had  long 
had  dinned  in  our  ears  the  bless¬ 
ings  which  a  want  of  the  Poor 
Laws  showered  upon  Scotland ; 
and,  in  answer  to  this,  there  was, 
fresh  in  our  recollection,  the  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  Minister  for  a 
grant  of  money  to  relieve  the 
starving  Scotch  Manufacturers  in 
1819,  and  Lord  Liverpool’s  ex¬ 
cellent  answer  ;  “  Ask  for  Poor 
“  Laws,  if  you  please  ;  but  if  you 
“  ask  not  for  them,  ask  not  for 
“  relief  to  be  sent  you  from  the 
“  landlords,  farmers,  tradesmen 
“  and  even  labourers,  of  En- 
“  land.”  There  was,  besides,  to 
sew  up  the  mouths  of  bawling 
Scotch  Lawyers  and  Economists, 
the  notorious  fact,  that  enormous 
grants  of  public  money  had  been 
for  the  last  five-and-twenty  years, 
sent  to  Scotland  yearly,  to  be  laid 
out  in  public  works,  for  the  ex¬ 
press  purpose;  for  the  distinctly, 
literally  declared  purpose  of  en¬ 
abling  the  poor  people  in  Scot¬ 
land  to  live  in  their  own  country. 

. 


These  things  were  pretty  strik¬ 
ing,  and,  as  arguments  of  ex¬ 
perience,  were  brought  to  bear 
upon  your  project  with  great 
force  and  effect;  but  still,  in  or¬ 
der  to  overset  projects  so  deeply 
laid  as  those  of  Malthus,  and  es¬ 
poused  by  so  many  persons  of 
great  weight  in  the  country,  there 
wanted  an  illustration,  such  as 
that  \yhich  we  now  have  before 
our  eyes.  In  support  of  your 
project,  you  cited  the  authority 
of  Doctor  Franklin,  as  cunning 
and  pretty  nearly  as  unprincipled 
a  man  as  ever  existed.  He 
was  a  private  letter  man,  if  you 
recollect.  He  contrived  to  get 
trumpeted  throughout  the  world 
as  a  second  Solomon  ;  but  I  defy 
any  man  to  bring  me  from  his 
writings  one  single  proof  of  his 
having  entertained  enlarged  or 
liberal  views  on  any  subject.  He 
was  a  huxtering  philosopher  ;  al¬ 
ways  dealt  in  small  wares ;  al¬ 
ways  made  the  most  of  them ; 
had  no  scruple  to  steal  from  any 
body ;  had  all  the  prudence  of  a 
Scotchman ;  but  none  of  the 
C  2 
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Scotchman’s  honesty,  and  not  a 
particle  of  that  feeling  for  the 
sufferings  of  others,  which  have 
distinguished  so  many  of  the  na¬ 
tives  of  the  north  of  the  Tweed. 
This  man  was  a  real  vebel.  He 
had  been  an  officer  under  the  royal 
Government.  The  loss  of  his 
post  made  him  turn  a  patriot;  he 
appears  never  to  have  been  ac¬ 
tuated  by  any  portion  of  those 
geqerous  principles,  by  which 
the  mass  of  the  American  people 
were  urged  on  to  action  ;  and  as 
to  his  writings  ;  as  to  his  philo¬ 
sophy  and  his  morality,  it  is  the 
very  code  of  low  cunning  and 
selfishness.  There  only  wanted 
the  calling  of  laivyer  to  make  him 
complete;  and  how  the  Devil 
came  to  leave  him  out  of  the 

sable  phalanx  is  truly  surprising. 

/ 

This  was  a  right  worthy  autho¬ 
rity  for  you  to  quote  against  the 
Act  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  man 
that  regarded  the  body  of  the  la¬ 
bourer  merely  as  so  many  pounds 
of  flesh  wrapped  round  with  a  skin. 
This  was  a  pretty  authority  to 
quote,  in  support  of  a  proposition 


for  oversetting  one  of  the  greatest 
of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
country.  The  Doctor,  however, 
had  himself,  furnished  an  answer 
to  himself ;  for,  he  had  said,  that 
upon  “  going  through  Ireland  it 
“  seemed  to  him  as  if  the  several 
“  classes  of  the  Irish  were  dressed 
“  in  the  cast-off  clothes  of  the 
“  corresponding  classes  in  Eng- 
“  land.”  This  was  a  pretty 
good  answer  to  the  authority  of 
the  Doctor ;  and  there  was  ano¬ 
ther  full  as  good  in  his  never 
having  even  attempted  to  do  away 
with  the  Poor  Laws  in  America. 
He  never  was  that  great  man 
there  that  some  people  imagine 
him  to  have  been;  but  still  he 
had,  on  account  of  the  sendees 
which  he  had  rendered  in  France, 
as  well  as  on  account  of  his  cun¬ 
ning  and  great  rcsene,  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  influence;  but  he 
valued  that  influence  a  great 
deal  too  much  ever  to  make  the 
slightest  attempt  to  make  an  al¬ 
teration'  in  the  Poor  Laws.  He 
had  several  fair  opportunities  for 
doing  this,  especially  in  Penn- 
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sylvania ;  for  there  were  Con¬ 
stitutions  to  be  made,  there  were 
many  English  laws  to  be  set 
aside ;  many  were  set  aside ;  but 
we  hear  of  no  man  that  ever 
proposed  to  set  aside  these  laws. 

Your  project  stood  condemned 
by  all  this  mass  of  experience ; 
by  the  prosperity  and  greatness 
of  England,  its  internal  peace  and 
happiness  after  the  passing  of 
these  laws,  which  had  on  them 
the  stamp  of  certainly  the  wisest 
sovereign  that  ever  sat  on  the 
English  throne,  aided  by  the 
wisest  counsellors  (those  of  the 
present  sovereign  always  ex¬ 
cepted!)  that  ever  surrounded 
sovereign  in  this  country :  by 
all  this  mass  of  experience 
worth  ten  thousand  arguments 
and  ten  thousand  million  of 
authorities  like  that  of  Doctor 
Franklin  :  by  all  this  your  pro¬ 
ject  stood  condemned ;  but  there 
still  wanted  a  thing  so  astounding 
and  terrific  as  that  which  un¬ 
happy  Ireland  now  exhibits  to 
the  world ;  a  thing  wholly  with¬ 
out  a  parallel  in  the  history  of 


mankind  ;  famine,  raging  to  that 
extent,  that  whole  parishes  are 
prepared  for  death  by  their  re¬ 
spective  priests,  by  absolution 
and  by  the  administering  of  the 
extreme  unction,  while  the  coun¬ 
try  abounds  in  provisions,  and 
while  provisions  in  great  quan¬ 
tities  are  daily  exported  from  that 
country  to  this.  This  is  what 
was  never  before  heard  of  in  the 
world ;  and  this  is  what  could 
not  have  been  if  the  Poor  Laws 
of  England  had  extended  to  Ire¬ 
land. 

As  I  am  now  about  to  show  the 
causes  of  this  horrible  famine  in 
Ireland,  and  of  the  still  more  hor-_ 
rible  circumstance  of  its  not  being 
relieved  by  an  application  to  the 
use  of  the  sufferers  of  the  provi¬ 
sions  sent  from  that  country  to 
this,  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  apolo¬ 
gize  to  you,  upon  the  same  ground" 
that  an  apology  is  deemed  neces- . 
sary  for  talking  Latin  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  lady  ;  for  where  is  that 
lady  ;  nay,  where  is  that  chamber¬ 
maid,  who  does  not  understand 
Latin  better  than  you  understand 
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subjects  of  this  sort  ?  But,  come, 
now,  Lawyer  Scarlett,  listen  to 
me  a  little  while ;  forget,  for  a  few 
minutes,  the  bawling  and  ranting 
and  bow-wow  stuff  of  the  bar.  At¬ 
tend  to  me,  and  I  will  show  you 
how  it  is  that  the  Irish  people  are 
in  want  ot  food  in  the  midst  of 
abundance. 

When  you,  acting  as  public  ac¬ 
cuser  in  the  North,  were  pleading 
against  the  poor  silly  rumpite 
Evans ,  who  got  banged  into  gaol 
for  a  year  for  only  talking  disre¬ 
spectfully  of  the  army ;  w  hen  you 
were  upon  this  northern  expedi¬ 
tion,  you  took  occasion  to  make 
a  display  of  your  iSWeswmra-like 
knowledge,  for  which,  I  suppose, 
you  are  selected  as  a  representa¬ 
tive  for  the  free  and  independent 
Borough  of  Peterborough  ;  you 
took  occasion  to  make  a  display 
of  this  knowledge  by  observing 
that  the  temporary  distresses  of 
the  country  arose  from  a  transi¬ 
tion  from  war  to  peace,  and  from 
the  want  of  there  not  having  been 
yet  a  sufficiency  of  time  for  the 
capital,  diverted  from  its  usual 


channels  during  the  wrar,  to  find 
its  way  back  again  into  those 
channels !  “  Bless  his  head,  wig 
and  all!”  said  I,  when  I  read  this 
in  the  newspaper.  Here  were  my 
Lord  Castlereagh’s  sayings  of  just 
five  years  old  ;  and  long  after  he 
had,  I  am  very  sure,  if  the  truth 
could  be  known,  become  heartily 
ashamed  of  them.  These  notions 
are  now  laughed  at  by  all  the 
world  ;  and  they  were  laughed  at 
before  they  found  their  way  out 
of  your  mouth ;  but  they  show 
your  profound  ignorance  of  the 
matter,  and  serve  as  ample  apo¬ 
logy  for  any  familiarity  of  illus¬ 
tration  that  I  may  make  use  of  in 
the  endeavour  which  1  am  about 
to  make  to  put  something  like  a 
knowledge  of  the  subject  into 
your  head. 

The  cause  of  the  famine  in  Ire¬ 
land  is  taxation.  It  is  not  rotten 
potatoes ;  it  is  not  rents ;  it  is  not 
tithes :  these  only  operate  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  taxation,  which  is  the 
cause  of  the  whole  of  the  evil. 
There  are  about  ten  or  fifleen 
millions  a-year  raised  in  taxes  in 
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Ireland.  These  taxes  are  paid 
directly  or  indirectly  from  the 
hands  of  all  classes.  In  addition  to 
what  are  generally  called  taxes, 
we  must  take  the  fees,  the  Grand 
Jury  charges,  and  other  things, 
separate  from  rents  and  tithes. 
Now  observe  these  sums  of  money 
being  taken  away  from  the  land¬ 
lord,  the  tithe-owner,  the  farmer 
and  the  tradesman,  these  have 
not  money  left  to  give  to  those 
who  labour,  and  who  have  no¬ 
thing  but  their  labour  to  sup¬ 
port  them..  If  we  take  the  man 
with  his  potatoe-ground  and  his 
hovel;  see  him  in  his  rags  and 
destitute  of  every  species  of  fur¬ 
niture,  we  shall  wonder,  at  first, 
how  taxation  can  reach  him.  We 
will  suppose,  even,  that  he  is 
the  labourer  of  no  man  ;  but  he 
has  his  rent  to  pay;  and,  if  to 
pay  that  rent  he  has  to  sell  his 
pig,  his  cow,  and  a  considerable 
part  of  his  potatoes  besides, 
starvation  is  his  lot.  But  how 
does  taxation  cause  tins'?  IIow 
is  this  man  to  be  brought  to 
starvation  by  taxation  ?  Why, 


in  the  first  place,  he  has  indirect 
taxes  to  pay.  In  the  next  place, 
the  Landlord  and  Parson  can 
lower  their  demand  but  in  a  very 
small  degree ;  for,  if  they  do, 
they  must  either  change  their 
mode  of  living  or  be  seized  on 
for  taxes.  Then,  the  price  of 
his  produce  bears  no  proportion 
to  his  payment  for  rent  or  tithes. 
That  produce  now  yields  him 
a  third  of  what  it  yielded  him 
when  the  present  rent  and  present 
taxes  were  imposed.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  selling  the  pig  and 
a  small  part  of  the  potatoes,  he 
has  now  had  to  sell  cow  as  well  as 
pig  and  a  large  part  of  the  pota¬ 
toes,  in  order  to  obtain  the  means 
of  paying  the  same  rent,  tithe  aqd 
taxes  that  he  paid  before;  and 
it  is  the  taxes  which  compel  the 
Landlord  and  Parson  to  endea¬ 
vour  to  get  the  same  rent  and 
tithe. 

The  thing  works  precisely  in 
the  same  way  in  England,  only 
it  has  different  materials  to  work 
upon.  Here  the  land  is  tenanted 
in  comparatively  great  parcels. 
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Instead  of  one  pig  and  one  cow, 
the  tenant  has  here  herds,  flocks 
and  droves.  He  has,  besides,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  money. 
To  pull  him  down,  therefore,  is 
not  so  easy  a  matter,  while  those 
Poor  Laws  which  you  so  much 
detest,  serve,  as  we  shall  by-and- 
by  see,  to  arrest  in  the  hands  of 
the  Overseer,  what  would  other¬ 
wise  be  taken  away  by  the 
Landlord  and  Parson.  The 
English  farmers  are  undergoing 
precisely  the  same  process  as 
that  which  has  finally  produced 
famine  jn  Ireland.  I  know  of 
one  single  Auctioneer  in  that 
famous  Aristocratical  County  of 
Suffolk,  who  has  136  farms  for  sale 
on  or  before  next  Michaelmas,  on 
the  far  greater  part  of  which  the 
tenants  have  been  or  will  be  sold 
up  !  This  is  the  effect,  Lawyer 
Scarlett,  of  transitions  from  war  to 
peace, and  of  capital  findingits 
way  into  its  usual  channels !  ”  Oh ! 
God!  thou  art  just!  Where  such 
men  have  authority;  where  such 
men  are  selected  for  Boroughs, 
a  nation  must  suffer,  and  it  ought 


to  suffer,  as  a  warning  to  the  rest 
of  mankind. 

The  English  farmer,  worked 
down  in  precisely  the  same  way 
and  from  the  same  cause  as  thes 
Irish  potatoe  planter,  is  what  we 
call  ruined  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  first 
spends  his  money  and  then  his 
stock  is  seized.  The  Landlord 
will  have  some  rent  as  long  as 
the  farmer  has  the  means  of  pay¬ 
ing  any ;  because  if  he  have  not^ 
he  is  ruined.  The  taxgatherer 
comes  on,  as  Paine  described  the 
Quakers  in  their  pursuit  of  wealth,, 
“  steady  as  time  and  remorseless 
as  death.”  This  hand  spares  no¬ 
body.  Its  grasp  must  be  satisfied. 
The  Landlord,  therefore,  and  the 
Parson  too,  keep  pressing  on  ; 
and  finally  down  comes  the  'far- 
mer.  This  has  already  taken 
place  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  that 
which  we  have  seen  is  a  mere  no¬ 
thing  to  that  which  we  shall  see. 
The  full  blaze  of  those  blessings 
which  Judge  Bailey  saw  in  a 
National  Debt  has  yet  to  burst 
orth  upon  us. 

But,  we  shall  see  no  famine  in 
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England.  We  shall  see  tenants 
fall  and  Landlords  fall ;  but  we 
shall  see  no  famine.  The  diffe¬ 
rence  between  England  and  Ire¬ 
land  is  this.  There  the  Landlord 
comes,  or  Parson  and  Landlord 
come  together,  and  they  sweep 
away  all.  Here  they  would  sweep 
away  all ;  but  here  is  the  Over¬ 
seer,  who  comes  before  them ;  who 
comes  monthly  or  weekly  through¬ 
out  the  year,  or  as  often  as  he 
pleases,  and  takes  away  from  the 
land  a  certain  portion  of  food  suffi¬ 
cient  to  prevent  the  poor  from 
starving.  In  Ireland,  where  there 
is  no  Overseer;  where  there  is 
nobody  to  arrest,  in  its  progress 
to  the  Landlord  and  Parson,  this 
portion  of  human  sustenance,  the 
poor  creatures  starve.  And  this  is 
the  true  history  of  the  famine  in 
Ireland,  where  we  now  behold  the 
best  possible  proof  of  the  wisdom 
as  well  as  of  the  justice  of  .the 
Poor  Laws.  If  the  Poor  Laws 
were  abolished  in  England,  the 
farmer  would  pay  to  the  Landlord 
and  the  Parson  that  which  he  now 
pays  to  the  poor,  and  famine  in 


the  midst  of  abundance  must  be 
the  consequence  here  as  well  as 
in  Ireland,  unless  prevented  by  a 
rising  of  the  poor  and  a  forcible 
seizure  of  the  food. 

What  would  have  be§n  the  con¬ 
sequence,  if  your  Bill  had  been 
passed,  is  much  easier  to  imagine 
than  it  is  to  describe ;  but  here  we 
have  a  practical  illustration  of  its 
injustice,  and  especially  of  its  ex¬ 
cessive  folly.  What  can  be  more 
unjust  than  any  regulation,  any 
law,  which  shall  leave  a  part  of 
the  people  exposed  to  starvation  1 
Can  law  be  said  to  exist  in  such 
a  state  of  things  1  Will  you,  or 
will  any  Lawyer,  have  the  front 
to  tell  me  that  man  can  be  doomed 
to  starvation  according  to  law  1 
Will  you  have  the  front  to  tell  me 
that  civil  society  is  in  existence 
with  a  large  portion  of  the  people 
dying  with  hunger  in  the  midst  of 
plenty  1  Or,  is  this  what  they 
mean  when  they  talk  of  social 
order ;  and  when  George  Rose 
talked  of  the  “  blessed  comforts  of 
our  holy  religion  .did  he  mean 
the  rites  performed  by  Parish 
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Priests  over  their  starving  flocks, 
while,  from  every  port  the  ships 
were  carrying  the  food  out  of  the 
country?  Was  this  what  he 
meant  ?  And  did  he  congratulate 
us  because  we  had  secured  these 
blessings  from  being  taken  from 
us  by  the  Atheistical  French  ? 

Malthus’s  project  has  been  on 
foot  about  five-and-twenty  years. 
It  has  been  a  great  favourite  with 
Landlords  and  Parsons.  It  has 
been  working  its  way,  and  trying 
to  get  into  practice  by  degrees. 
It  produced  the  Select  Vestry 
Bill.  The  Hampshire  Parsons 
were  its  great  patrons  ;  but  it  was 
your  Bill  that  was  to  bring  it  into 
efficient  operation.  Malthus  con¬ 
tends  that  the  poor  have  no  right 
to  relief.  I  have  proved,  over 
and  over  again,  that  their  right  is 
much  clearer  than  that  of  any  man 
to  his  estate,  being  founded,  as 
Blackstone  says,  in  the  “  first 
■principles  of  civil  society.”  And 
certainly,  if  there  be  a  principle, 
that  stands  before  all  others,  it  is 
this,  that,  as  long  as  there  be  food 
in  the  community,  no  man  shall 


starve.  But,  I  have  some  excel¬ 
lent  allies,  that  have  recently 
joined  me.  There  is  no  evil,  they 
say,  without  some  good  arising  out 
of  it;  and  even  the  famine  in  Ire¬ 
land  seems  to  have  produced  a 
good;  for  it  has  brought  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce  and  Mr.  Brougham  to 
be  strenuous  advocates ;  not  for 
charity  towards  those  who  are  in 
distress,  but  for  giving  them  relief 
as  their  right.  A  principle  may 
be  good,  and  the  application  of  it 
bad,  as  we  shall  presently  see ; 
for  the  people  in  Ireland  have  by 
no  means  the  same  sort  of  right  to 
relief  from  the  English  and  Scotch 
as  the  people  of  England  have  to 
relief  from  the  lands  on  and  about 
which  they  live,  and  on  and  about 
which  their  labour  is  bestowed. 

But  now  Jet  us  hear  Mr.  Wil- 
berfouce  and  Mr.  Brougham, 
and  particularly  the  latter,  with 
whom  I  have  a  crow  to  pluck,  re¬ 
lative  to  this  matter.  On  the  27th 
of  June,  during  the  conversation, 
in  the  collective,  about  the  famine 
in  Ireland,  Mr.  Wilberforce 
said,  that  the  grants  for  relief 
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ought  not  to  be  looked  upon  as 
proceeding  “  from  generosity  but 
“  from  justice  ;  as  in  a  ship  with 
u  short  allowance,  it  would  not  be 
“  thought  generosity  for  those  who 
u  had  a  snpcrjluify  to  share  it 
“  with  the  famished  crew’'  This 
was  a  bad  simile,  Mr.  Wilber- 
force  :  a  bad  illustration  of  the 
case ;  for,  if  there  be  a  superfluity 
in  the  ship  and  belonging  to  the 
ship,  there  can  be  no  “  short  al¬ 
lowance.”  If  you  mean,  that  pas¬ 
sengers  may  have  a  superfluity, 
though  the  ship’s  stores  may  run 
short,  that  is  another  matter ;  but, 
in  that  case,  what  right  have  the 
captain  and  his  crew  to  come  to 
the  passengers,  who  have  paid 
their  money  for  ibeing  conveyed  ; 
and  who  have  a  right  to  a  well- 
fed  crew  to  convey  them  ?  The 
fault  is  in  the  Commander,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  be  amply  provided. 
If,  indeed,  Mr.  "VVilberforce  re¬ 
gards  those  parts  and  persons,  in 
Ireland ,  who  have  a  superfluity  ; 
if  he  regards  these  as  passengers, 
and  as  passengers  who  paid  no¬ 
thing  for  the  services  of  the  crew; 


then,  indeed,  there  may  be  Some 
meaning  in  his  simile ;  for,  we 
well  know,  that  they  have  a  super¬ 
abundance;  because,  all  the  time 
of  this  famine,  they  are  sending 
thousands  of  quarters  of  corn 
every  week  to  England ! 

Mr.  Brougham  improved  upon 
Mr.  W ilberforce,  and  said,  that 
the  grant  ought  not  to  be  under¬ 
stood  as  a  favour,  but  as  matter 

to  '  '  I '  '  '  .  •  * 

of  right,  and  that  he  would  have 
it  so  proclaimed  to  the  nation. 
Now,  then,  what  was  this  claim  1 
It  was  a  claim  of  the  Irish,  they 
being  in  want,  to  be  fed  by  the 
English,  out  of  taxes  raised  upon 
all  classes  of  the  people;  upon 
the  labourer  mind,  as  well  as 
upon  the  lord  ;  and  to  relief 
from  this  source,  the  Irish,  being 
in  want,  had  a  right.  Mr. 
Brougham  recollects,  perhaps, 
that,  during  the  season  of  Six- 
Acts,  that  same  season,  during 

which  you  called  me  a  “  con- 

% 

tcmptible  scribbler ,”  though  I  had 
never  mentioned  you  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  life  ;  Mr.  Brougham 
recollects,  perhaps,  that,  during 
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that  season,  he  took  occasion  to 
pronounce  a  high  eulogium  upon 
the  project  of  Malthus,  and  on 
the  humanity  of  those  who  es¬ 
poused  his,  what  I  deemed,  dia¬ 
bolical  project.  lie  talked  of 
the  distress  arising  “  from  the 
“  great  increase  of  population 
“  beyond  that  of  subsistence,”  and 
be  added,  “  one  of  the  worst  ef- 
“  facts  of  the  worst  part  of  the 
“  press  was  its  constant  exertions 
“  to  shake  the  opinions  of  men 
“  upon  this  cardinal  point.  Great 
“  pains  were  taken  to  destroy  the 
“  characters  of  those  amiable  and 
“  intelligent  persons,  who,  with 
“  the  kindest  feelings  towards 
“  their  fellow-men,  had  delivered 
“  sound  and  sensible  opinioris 
“  upon  this  subject.”  lie  after¬ 
wards  went  on  to  say  that  such 
writings  tended  to  render  a  man 
unpopular  who  should  espouse 
these  kind  schemes.  lie  after¬ 
wards  said  that  he  feared  nothing 
was  to  be  done,  till  the  distress 
had  subsided. 

Now,  Lawyer  Scarlett,  these 
kind  observations  were  made  a 


few  months  after  the  publication 
of  my  letter  to  Malthus,  of  which 
I  shall  always  be  proud,  and 
more  proud  than  of  any  thing 
else  I  ever  did  or  can  do ;  ior  in 
that  letter  I  proved,  as  clear  as 
daylight,  the  right  of  the  labourer 
to  marry,  to  have  children,  to  be 
relieved  out  of  the  land,  in  case 
of  Want,  arising  from  sickness  or 
other  calamity  or  from  want  of 
employment.  Parson  Malthus 
had  a  great  number  of  adherents  ; 
but  no  one  to  answer  that  letter, 
except  by  this  fling  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  I  do  not  think  Mr. 
Brougham  has  much  to  do ;  let  him 
answer  the  letter  now' ;  he  will  find  it 
in  Vol.  34  of  the  Register,  No.  33, 
published  on  the  8th  May  1819. 
Let  him  answer  that  letter ;  and 
there  will  need  no  more  hinting 
and  flinging  about  the  matter. 
He  appears  to  have  laid  by  his 
“  Education  Digest and  as 
there  is  legal  distress  I  am 
happy  to  know,  he  may  have 
some  leisure ;  some  hour  or  two, 
at  any  rate,  to  spare.  I’ll  engage 
he  has  ten  times  more  leisure 
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time  in  a  week  than  it  took  me 
to  write  that  letter.  It  has  been 
three  years  without  an  answer, 
though  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers 
have  been  alive  all  the  time,  and 
are  not  yet  quite  dead,  though 
sinking  fast  to  the  grave.  If 
those  writings  (and  mine  were 
the  only  writings  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject),  have  done  such  mischief, 
why  not  put  them  down  by 
aaswer,  by  exposure,  by  refuta¬ 
tion  1  Yet,  never  has  there 
been  one  attempt  of  this  kind. 

I  shall  by-and-by  have  to 
examine  this  doctrine  of  the 
increase  of  population  beyond 
subsistence ;  but,  first  of  all,  here 
isMr.BEocGHAii  condemning  me; 
calling  mine  the  worst  part  of  the 
press,  on  account  of  my  constant 
exertions  to  shake  the  opinions 
of  men  with  regard  to  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Malthus,  and  charging 
me  with  taking  great  pains  to 
destroy  the  characters  of  those 
amiable  and  kind-hearted  persons 
who  had  espoused  those  doctrines. 
Let  us,  then,  now  see  what  were 
the  doctrines  espoused  by  those 


amiable  and  kind-hearted  crea¬ 
tures.  I  will  not  content  myself 
with  representation.  I  will  take 
the  words  of  the  great  Malthus 
himself'  Not  his  speculations ;  not 
his  theories ;  but  his  practical 
measure;  his  proposition  of  the 
thing  to  be  done ;  his  proposal  of 
a  Iuk  ;  and  when  we  see  it,  we 
shall  see  how  it  squares  with  this 
doctrine  of  riyht  of  relief,  which 
this  same  Mr.  Brougham  has 
now  conjured  up  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Irish. 

Before  I  cite  this  proposition 
let  me  observe,  that,  at  the  time 
when  Malthus  wrote  his  book, 
the  Boroughmongers  began  to 
be  alarmed  at  the  increase  of 
the  poor  rates.  They  boasted  of 
wonderful  national  prosperity ; 
wonderful  ease  and  happiness  ; 
wonderful  improvements  in  agri¬ 
culture  and  manufactures ;  won¬ 
derful  increase  of  imports  and 
exports ;  wonderful  increase  of 
education  and  comforts  amongst 
the  “  lower  orders ;  ”  but  still, 
with  all  this  increase  of  comfort, 
the  poor  rates  wonderfully  in- 
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creased  !  Indeed  they  seem  *  to 
increase  with  the  increase  of  na¬ 
tional  prosperity ;  which  was  a 
very  wonderful  thing  indeed,  and 
seemed  to  puzzle  the  Borough- 
mongers  exceedingly.  In  this 
extremity,  they  found  in  a  parson 
the  inventor  of  a  method  to  rid 
them  of  their  ground  of  alarm. 
He,  overlooking  all  the  real  causes 
of  the  increase  of  the  paupers, 
assumed,  without  any  internal 
proof,  and  against  all  experience, 
that  the  giving  of  relief  was  the 
cause  of  the  evil  and  then  he 
came  to  his  proposition  of  a  re¬ 
medy,  in  the  following  diabolical 
words :  “  To  this  end  I  should 
“  propose  a  regulation  to  be  made, 
“  declaring,  that  no  child  born 
“  from  any  marriage  taking  place 
“  from  the  expiration  of  a  year 
“  from  the  date  of  the  law;  and 
“  no  illegitimate  child  born  two 
“  years  from  the  same  date,  should 
“  ever  be  entitled  to  parish  as- 
“  sistance.  After  the  public  notice, 
“  which  I  have  proposed,  had 
“  been  given,  to  the  punishment' 
“  of  nature  IIE  should  be  left ; 
“  the  punishment  of  severe  want ; 
“  all  parish  assistance  should  be 
“  rigidly  denied  iiim.  IIE  should 
“  be  taught  that  the  laws  of  nature 
“  had  doomed  him  and  his  family 
“  TO  STARVE  ;  that  he  hail 
“  no  claim  on  society  for  the 


“  smallest  portion  of  food;  that 
“  if  HE  and  his  family  were 
“  saved  from  suffering  the  utmost 
“  extremities  of  hunger,  he  would 
“  owe  it  to  the  pity  of  some  kind 
“  benefactor,  to  whom  IIE  ought 
“  to  be  bound  by  the  strongest 
“  tics  of  gratitude 

This  was  the  proposition  of  the 
“  kind  ”  Mr.  Parson  Malthus.  It 
was  the  “  worst  part  of  the  press  ” 
that  made  constant  exertions  to 
shake  the  opinions  of  men  upon 
this  cardinal  point.  It  was  wicked 
to  take  pains  to  destroy  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  the  amiable  and  kind- 
hearted  creatures  that  supported 
this  damnable  proposition  ;  this 
proposition  so  insulting  to  human 
nature ;  and,  at  the  bare  reading 
of  which,  an  Englishman  must 
be  a  monster,  not  to  feel  his 
breast  heave  with  indignation. 

I  never  met  with  Parson  any 
more  than  Lawyer  that  could 
write  common  sense,  so  that  I  am 
little  surprised  at  this  HE,  which, 
according  to  the  words,  means  the 
child  (though  it  may  be  a  girl ;) 
but  which  HE  does,  I  suppose, 
mean  the  man,  who  shall  dare  to 
marry  or  have  a  bastard  by  some 
unmarried  woman  ;  and  yet,  in 
this  latter  case,  what  means  the 
parson  by  talking  of  the  man’s 
family?  Crude,  impudent  and 
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muddle  -  headed  :  Malthus  all 
through  ! 

However,  here  we  have  the 
creed  of  these  amiable  and  intelli¬ 
gent  persons  who  have  the  “  kind- 
“  est  feelings  towards  their  fellow- 
“  men.”  A  law  is  to  be  passed 
taking  all  relief  from  children 
born  after  a  certain  period,  and 
from  the  father  of  the  children 
and  the  mother  also  ;  for  it  is  the 
whole  family.  The  labourers  in 
distress  are  to  be  told,  that  they 
are  to  be  left  to  the  punishment  of 
nature ;  the  punishment  of  severe 
want.  They  are  to  be  told,  that 
the  laws  of  nature  have  doomed 
them  to  be  STARVED!  They 
are  to  be  told  that  they  are  to  have 
NO  CLAIM  ON  SOCIETY,  for 
the  smallest  portion  of  food,  and 
that  if  they  are  saved  from  dying 
from  famine  they  must  owe  it 
to  the  pity  of  some  kind  benefac¬ 
tor,  to  whom  they  will  be  bound 
by  the  strongest  ties  of  gratitude  ! 
This  was  the  language  which 
these  impudent  men  held  to  the 
people  of  England ;  this  was  their 
audacious  and  inhuman  tone  to 
the  journeymen  and  labourers  of 
this  country,  to  whose  ingenuity 
and  whose  toil,  and  to  deductions 
from  whose  wages  through  the 
means  of  the  vile  paper-money, 
they  owed  all  the  prosperity  of 
which  they  boasted  ;  this  was  their 


language  to  this  industrious  and 
laborious  class  of  persons;  but, 
behold,  now  that  the  Irish  are  in 
a  state  of  starvation ;  in  that  very 
state  which  Malthus  would  have 
told  the  journeymen  and  labourers 
of  England  that  nature  had  doom¬ 
ed  them  to ;  now  that  the  Irish  are 
in  this  state,  so  far  are  they  from 
being  told,  that  they  have  no  claim 
upon  society  for  the  smallest  por¬ 
tion  of  food ;  so  far  are  they  from 
being  told  this,  that  Mr.  Wilber- 
force  will  not  have  the  grants  to 
them  looked  upon  as  proceeding 
from  generosity ;  but  will  insist 
that  they  shall  be  looked  upon  as 
proceeding  from  justice!  And 
Mr.  Brougham,  out-Heroding 
Herod  himself ;  or,  rather  out- 
humanitying  the  very  quintes¬ 
sence  of  humanity ;  and  out-deh'- 
cating  the  most  refined  delicacy 
itself,  will  not  have  the  grants  of 
our  money,  part  of  which  mind, 
comes  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
English  journeymen  and  labour¬ 
ers  ;  he  will  not  have  these  to  be 
understood  as  a  favour  but  as  a 
matter  of  right ;  and  he  will  have 
it  so  proclaimed  to  the  nation ! 

There’s  for  you,  Lawyer  Scar¬ 
lett.  Settle  that  matter,  will  you, 
with  Parson  Malthus  and  with 
brpther  Brougham.  In  the  mean¬ 
while,  I  will,  if  you  please,  take 
ft  for  granted  that  the  English 
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labourers  have  as  good  a  right  to 
be  kept  from  (tying  with  starva¬ 
tion  out  of  taxes  raised  upon  the 
land  in  England,  on  which  land  or 
about  which  land  they  themselves 
labour,  as  the  Irish  labourers 
bave  to  relief  from  taxes  raised 
upon  the  kingdom  in  general,  and 
paid  in  part  by  those  very  English 
labourers;  and  I  will  take  the 
liberty  to  expect  that  I  shall 
never  again  hear  varlet  impudent 
enough  to  pretend  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  labourer,  when  he  is  unable 
to  work  or  can  get  no  work,  has 
no  right  to  relief,  and  that  the 
laws  of  nature  have  doomed  him 
to  starve.  Why  does  not  the  im¬ 
pudent  Malthus  now  come  and 
tell  us  that  the  laws  of  nature 
have  doomed  the  Irish  to  starve  ; 
and  that  they  have  no  claim  upon 
society  for  the  smallest  portion  of 
food?  For,  let  it  be  observed, 
that  no  “  notice  ”  about  marry¬ 
ing  or  not  marrying  was  requisite 
in  Ireland.  They  had  no  Poor 
Laws ;  therefore,  they  could  ex¬ 
pect  no  relief.  They  wrere  in  the 
state  that  the  people  of  England 
would  have  been  in  two  years 
after  passing  the  law  proposed  by 
this  Malthus.  They  are  precisely 
in  the  state  that  Malthus’s  law 
would  have  placed  the  people  of 
England  in.  Where  is  he,  then, 
that  he  does  not  come  and  tell 


them  that  the  laws  of  nature  hayg 
doomed  them  to  starve  1  As  a 
man  of  spirit  and  sincerity  he  is 
bound  to  do  this ;  and  as  one  of 
his  adherents,  and  one  of  the  as¬ 
sailants  of  those  who  had  endea¬ 
voured  to  put  down  his  doctrines, 
Mr.  Brougham  is  bound  to  do  it 
for  him  if  he  will  not  do  it  him¬ 
self.  Nay,  you,  Lawyer  Scar¬ 
lett,  who  brought  in  your  Bill, 
founded  upon  the  plan  of  Malthus, 
might  upon  a  pressing  occasion, 
like  the  present,  just  say  a  word 
or  two  for  the  parson. 

Oh!  no!  Famine  in  Ireland, 
excites  all  the  sweet  sympathies. 
The  poor  have  rights  now,  es¬ 
pecially  if  they  live  across  St. 
George’s  Channel.  They  are  not 
to  be  offended ;  the  ears  of  the 
delicate  five  score  that  come  over 
from  Ireland  every  winter;  their 
delicate  ears  are  not  to  be  offend¬ 
ed  ;  their  lofty  spirits  are  not 
to  be  wounded,  by  even  leav¬ 
ing  it  to  be  supposed,  by  any 
chance  or  possibility,  that  it  is  a 
favour  we  are  bestowing  upon 
that  country.  Mr.  Wilberforce 
scorns  to  have  it  called  generosity ; 
and  Mr.  Brougham  will  have  it, 
not  told,  but  proclaimed  to  the 
nation,  that  the  Irish  receive  these 
grants  as  a  matter  of  right. 

Here  I  should  stop ;  but  the 
doctrine  of  surplus  poprilation  de- 
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mantis  a  few  remarks.  And  a 
pretty  stock  of  impudence  a  man 
must  have,  to  pretend  that  surplus 
population  is  the  cause,  or  any 
part  of  the  cause,  of  the  present 
distress  either  in  Ireland,  or  in 
England ;  when  there  are  per¬ 
sons,  I  mean  hirelings  of  the 
press,  who  have  gone  much  above 
half  way  to  the  devil  in  swearing 
that  the  distress  has  arisen  from  a 
surplus  of  food ;  and  when  even 
the  Ministers  themselves,  and  all 
their  adherents,  have  cried  out, 
over-production ,  till  the  very  echo 
is  sickened  with  the  sound.  It  is 
notorious,  that,  from  the  very 
country  where  this  horrid  famine 
is  raging,  immense  quantities  of 
human  food  are  daily  exported  to 
this  country,  besides  what  is  con¬ 
tinually  going  away  to  the  colo¬ 
nies.  And,  in  the  face  of  these 
facts,  which  are  perfectly  noto¬ 
rious,  there  are  persons  to  pre¬ 
tend,  that  the  distress  arises  from 
the  “  great  increase  of  population 
beyond  that  of  subsistence.”  Let 
it  be  observed  too,  that  this  is  what 
is  asserted  by  Mr.  Brougham,  on 
the  16th  of  December  1819;  to 
which  let  me  add,  that  the  A<rri- 
cultural  Committee  of  1821  have 
stated  in  their  Report,  that  the 
harvest  of  that  year  was  the 
second  harvest,  of  the  third  of 
those  harvests  that  had  caused  the 


over-production  !  Yes„after  the 
second  of  the  three  over-abundant 
harvests,  Mr.  Brougham  said, 
“  That  the  great  cause  of  the  dis- 
“  tress  which  now  (then)  prevail* 
“  ed,  was  the  gr-.at  increase  of 
“  population  beyond  that  of  sub - 
“  sistence;  and  one  of  the  worst 
“  effects  of  the  worst  part  of  the 
“  press  was,  its  constant  exertions 
“  to  shake  the  opinions  of  men 
“  upon  this  cardinal  point car¬ 
dinal  indeed !  it  was  a  cardinal 
point,  was  it  ?  As  a  piece  of  folly 
it  did  indeed  stand  almost  at  the 
head  of  all  others. 

Events,  Lawyer  Scarlett;  those 
events,  to  the  decision  of  which 
I  always  appealed  against  the 
decisions  of  popular  error,  as  wbll 
as  against  those  of  irresistible 
power :  events  have  given  the 
lie  direct  to  all  the  doctrines  of 
Malthus  and  his  followers ;  and 
have  proved,  that  it  is  not  an 
over  stock  of  population,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  stock  of  subsist¬ 
ence;  but  that  it  is  a  diversion, 
by  the  means  of  taxation,  of  the 
food  from  the  mouth  of  those  who 
labour,  to  the  mouths  of  those  who 
do  not  labour :  events  have  proved, 
that  this  and  this  only  is  the  cause 
of  the  misery  and  famine  in  Ire¬ 
land,  and  of  all  the  distress  that 
exists  in  England. 

These  are  truths,  that  now  be- 
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gin  to  make  their  impression  in 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom;  and 
then  what  a  figure  do  the  mea¬ 
sures  of  the  Government  make  1  I 
do  not  want  to  impute  to  you  or 
to  any  body  else,  to  the  Minis¬ 
try  or  to  the  Parliament,  any 
motive  so  base  and  wicked  as 
that  of  a  desire  to  produce  such 
horrible  calamities ;  nor,  indeed, 
any  bad  motive  at  all ;  but,  you 
have  made  part  of  this  concern 
for  a  number  of  years  past. 
Agreeably  to  that  general  judi¬ 
ciousness  with  which  the  Bo¬ 
roughs  have  been  filled,  you  have 
been  selected  for  one  of  our  Law¬ 
givers  ;  and  let  me  ask  you,  then, 
not  where  measures  less  wise 
could  have  been  found ;  but 
where  measures  so  directly  con¬ 
trary  to  these  very  principles  with 
regard  to  population,  could  have 
been  found  in  this  whole  world  ! 

What  is  the  main  principle? 
Why,  that  the  evils  of  the  coun¬ 
try  arise  from  the  increase  of 
population  beyond  that  of  sub¬ 
sistence.  And  what  is  the  re¬ 
medy?  To  put  a  check  upon 
marriage  and  the  having  of  chil¬ 
dren.  And  how  is  this  to  work 
according  to  your  opinion  ?  Why, 
to  make  the  people  better  off 
by  diminishing  the  number  of 
those,  w'ho  do  not  work,  and 
are  fed  from  the  labour  of  those 


who  do  work.  Now,  then,  ob¬ 
serve,  in  the  first  place,  that 
we  have  u  tax  ypon  bachelors, 
which  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  premium  lor  marriage.  In 
the  next  place,  we  have  annual 
grants  of  money,  paid  out  of  the 
taxes,  to  be  given  to  the-poorer 
clergy  of  the  church.  Another 
premium  for  marriage;  another 
bonus  given  to  increase  the  num¬ 
ber  of  those  who  do  not  labour. 
In  the  next  place,  we  have  five 
millions  a-year  for  military  an 
naval  half- pay  and  pensions  ! 
That  those  who  have  actually  seen 
service  abroad  should  be  com¬ 
petently  provided  for  the  people 
of  England  do  not  grudge.  In 
certain  cases,  and  w  here  the  mar¬ 
riage  has  taken  place  previous  to 
the  granting  of  the  pension  or  the 
half-pay,  it  would  be  just,  if  the 
nation  could  afford  it,  to  make 
something  of  prevision  for  the 
widow',  and  perhaps  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  a  certain  age.  But  only 
look  at  what  lias  been  done.  Every 
widow  of  an  officer,  whether  the 
marriage  took  place  before  the 
peace  or  since,  and  every  child  of 
such  widow  (being  the  child  of 
the  hall-pay  officer  or  pensioner) 
arc  to  have  pensions!  Nay,  though 
the  widow  marry  again,  she  is  still 
to  have  her  pension !  Was  there 
ever  such  a  premium  for  the  in- 
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crease  of  population  !  Was  there 
ever  such  a  prize  for  marriage, 
offered  before  in  this  world  !  In¬ 
ducements  on  both  sides.  What 
officer  will  scruple  to  get  himself 
a  wife  ;  and  what  girl  will  scruple 
to  marry  an  officer,  when  she 
marries  a  fortune  for  life,  of  which 
the  Government  is  the  guarantee  ; 
when  she  marries  a  fortune  for  all 
her  children  to  a  certain  age ;  and 
when  it  may  frequently  happen, 
that  she  and  her  children  gain  by 
the  death  of  the  husband  ;  what 
man  is  too  old  or  too  ugly  to  get 
a  wife  under  such  circumstances  ; 
and  what  bounds  are  to  be  found 
to  the  increase  of  this  class  of 
population  1  Even  if  the  husband 
be  insane  the  widow  is  to  stand 
upon  the  same  footing  as  if  he  had 
been  in  his  senses  to  the  hour  of 
his  death.  In  short  here  is  a  large 
part  of  five  millions  of  pounds 
sterling  a-year,  expended  out  of 
the  taxes,  as  it  were  for  the  ex¬ 
press  purpose,  not  only  of  adding 
to  the  population  of  the  country ; 
but  of  adding  to  the  number  of 
those  who  can  never  be  expected 
to  labour,  or  to  be  initiated  even 
in  the  rudiments  of  any  useful 
employment.  For,  be  you  assured, 
Lawyer  Scarlett,  that  none  of  the 
children  proceeding  from  these 
marriages  will  ever  be  brought 
iip  to  labour.  They  must,  at  the 


age  when  their  pensions  cease, 
be  in  some  way  or  other  provided 
for,  either  directly  or  indirectly ; 
either  by  salaries,  by  pensions, 
or,  finally  by  poor  rates ;  in  some 
sort  of  way,  in  short,  to  add  to  the 
burdens  of  those  yho  labour,  and 
to  draw  from  the  estates  of  the 
owners  of  the  land. 

"When  you  were  talking  of  the 
idleness  and  profligacy  of  the 
present  paupers,  no  one  disputed 
that  there  were  idleness  and  pro- 
fligacy  to  be  sometimes  found 
amongst  them ;  but  what  were 
those,  in  the  way  of  creating  public 
burdens,  compared  with  the  really 
inoffensive  idleness  of  the  race  to 
which  I  have  now  endeavoured 
to  point  your  attention  1 

Another  most  monstrous  evil 
must  necessarily  arise  out  of  this 
most  injudicious  mode  of  distri¬ 
buting  the  fruits  of  the  people’s 
labour  together  with  the  incomes 
of  landlords  and  traders ;  and 
that  is  this  :  the  filling  of  public 
offices  and  employments  of  an 
inferior  description  with  these 
persons ;  I  mean  with  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  which  I  have  been  speak¬ 
ing.  A  married  established  clergy 
is,  in  a  state  of  tilings  like  ours,  a 
great  evil.  It  is  no  smaH  misery 
to  a  nation  to  have  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  married  pairs  breeding  gen¬ 
tlemen  and  ladies!  Not  a  minister 
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ever  filled  that  post  in  England 
for  two  hundred  years  past,  who 
did  not  feel  the  weight  of  this 
evil.  The  children  of  these  men 
must  all  be  gentlemen  and  ladies. 
In  their  eyes  it  is  dishonourable 
to  work.  Add  their  number  to 
that  of  the  children  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  and  the  naval  people ;  and 
to  these  two  add  the  precious 
produce  of  the  Boroughs :  then 
go  into  an  American  ship  of 
war,  or  into  an  American  Con 
sul’s  Office;  and  you  will  see  all 
the  mystery  explained :  you  will 
see  the  cause  and  you  will  see 
the  effects. 

To  me  it  has  always  appeared 
a  thing  the  most  surprising  in 
the  world,  that  English  States¬ 
men  and  Ministers  should  not 
have  wished  for  such  a  change 
as  would  set  them  at  liberty  to 
choose  their  instruments  freely, 
and  according  to  their  best  judg 
ment,  from  out  of  the  great  mass 
of  talent  and  great  qualities  of 
all  sorts  that  the  nation  presents 
to  them.  Do  you  think,  that  it 
was  any  thing  in  the  air  of  Ame¬ 
rica  that  produced  the  effects, 
which  we,  with  such  shame,  had 
to  witness  during  the  last  war? 
Oh,  no  !  it  was  the  perfect  li¬ 
berty  which  the  President  and 
his  Secretaries  were  at  to  choose 
the  instruments  for  the  execution 


of  their  designs  from  amongst 
the  people  at  large.  This,  and 
this  alone,  made  all  the  differ - 
ence.  The  magnitude  of  that 
difference  is  to  be  read  in  the 
history  of  that  war,  and  will,  if 
no  change  take  place  here,  be  to 
be  read,  in  the  history  of  another 
war,  in  still  more  legible  cha¬ 
racters  ! 

But,  not  to  tire  you,  Lawyer 
Scarlett,  I  here  put  an  end  to  my 
Letter,  begging  you  to  consider 
these  things  well,  before  you  again 
propose  a  measure  for  altering 
the  Poor  Laws  of  England.  Now, 
Lawyer  Scarlett,  I  will  tell  you, 
in  conclusion,  how  to  make  your¬ 
self  a  great  man;  or  at  least,  a 
man  of  something;  and  that  is,. to 
propose  the  adoption  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Poor  Laics  in  Ireland! 

Wit.  COBBETT. 


TO  THE 

FREEHOLDERS  OF  KENT. 


Kensington ,  July  8, 1822*. 

Gentlemen, 

On  the  4th  inst.  your  Member, 
Sir  E.  Knatchbull,  the  late  Col¬ 
lector  of  Taxes,  presented  a  Petition 
from  the  “  undersigned  freeholders  of 
the  County  of  Kent,”  expressing 
their  dissent  from  the  Petition  agreed 
to. at  Maidstone  on  the  11th  of 
June;  which  prayed  the  House, 
first  to  reform  itself  and  then  to 
make  a  just  reduction  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Debt.  The  underworkers  de- 
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dared  further  their  indignation  at 
the  prayer  for  a  reduction  of  the 
Debt;  and  prayed  the  House  to 
continue  to  uphold  the  system  under 
■which  the  nation  had  flourished; 
and  they  prayed  the  House  most 
earnestly  to  sustain  public  credit  and 
national  faith. 

The  first  question  to  ask  is,  where 
were  these  underhand,  these  hole- 
and-corner  people,  on  the  11th  of 
June  ?  Why  did  they  not  then  hold 
up  their  hands  against  our  Petition? 
The  next  question  is,  why  do  they 
meet  in  holes  and  corners  1  Why  do 
they  not  call  a  public  County  Meeting! 
And  especially  as  Mr.  John  Cal- 
craft,  late  Clerk  of  the  Ordnance 
and  Representative  of  the  free  and 
independent  borough  of  W  areham, 
promised  them  to  go  to  it,  and, 
with  one  single  speech  of  his  (Oh ! 
what  “a  speech”  it  would  be!) 
make  you  bid  me  take  my  horse 
and  get  ofF  home  !  Thus  encou¬ 
raged,  having  this  tremendous  gun  to 
cover  them,  why  did  not  the  hole- 
and-corner  people  venture  out? 
They  could  not  doubt,  surely,  either 
the  word  or  the  powers  of  the  famous 
Clerk  of  the  Ordnance !  What 
could  ail  them,  then?  Why  not 
come  forth  ?  Especially  since  they 
must  have  known,  that  a  hole-and- 
corner  Petition  was  a  great  deal 
worse  than  nothing ;  for  that  all 
the  nation  must  regard  it  as  an 
acknowledgment  that  they  dared  not 
meet  us ;  and  of  course,  that  our 
Petition  spoke  the  real  sentiments  of 
the  county,  and  that  it  would  ne¬ 
cessarily  be  concluded,  that  this 
hole-and-corner  petition  spoke  the 
voice  of  tax-eaters  only,  which,  if 
they  dare  publish  the  names,  we 
shall  find  to  be  the  literal  fact. 

No  wonder  that  they  pray  for  the 
upholding  of  the  system.  They  say 
the  nation  has  flourished  under  it; 
and,  what  liars,  then,  all  the  land¬ 
lords  and  farmers  would  be  ;  aye, 
and  all  parsons  too,  who  preached 
charity  sermons  yesterday  for  the 
starving  Irish  !  If  the  nation  flourish¬ 
ed  under  the  system,  what  liars  all 


these  would  be  !  Either  this  hole- 
and-corner  Petition  contains  a  lie; 
or  all  the  petitions  about  agricul¬ 
tural  distress  and  all  the  sermons 
of  yesterday  were  lies  !  It  is  the 
petition,  however,  that  lies,  and 
that  really  calls  for  public  and 
universal  indignation.  What!  The 
whole  of  the  farmers  of  England 
either  ruined,  or  on  the  point  of 
ruin;  the  tradesmen  in  no  better 
situation ;  the  ship-owners  ruined  ; 
and  whole  parishes  in  Ireland  re¬ 
ceiving  the  priest’s  benedictions 
preparatory  to  death  from  starva¬ 
tion  ;  while  there  is  a  numerous, 
well-fed  and  well-clad  standing 
army  in  time  of  profound  peace, 
and  while  the  Ministers  themselves 
declare,  that  there  is  an  over-stock 
of  food ;  What !  all  this  before  their 
eyes ;  all  this  notorious  ;  and  yet 
to  have  the  audacity  to  praj  for  the 
upholding  of  the  system,  and  that, 
too,  on  the  ground  of  its  having 
caused  the  nation  to  flourish !  How¬ 
ever,  the  impudence,  the  shame¬ 
lessness,  the  brazen  profligacy  of 
tax-eaters  what  can  match  ! 

If  we  could  get  at  the  names 
of  these  hole-and-corner  men,  we 
should  soon  see,  that  by  the  nation, 
they  meaned  themselves :  and  we 
know  well  enough,  that  they  flourish 
under  the  system.  Knatchbull 
himself,  for  instance,  while  he  was 
tax-collector,  flourished  under  the 
system ;  and  his  brother,  whois  now 
tax-collector  in  his  stead,  flourishes 
under  it. — Captain  Knatchbull, 
whose  case  the  public  has  heard 
of,  (and  will  hear  more  of  yet,)  has 
also  flourished  under  the  system, 
and  expects  yet  to  flourish  under 
it,  I  dare  say,  notwithstanding  the 
little  matters  that  we  have  read  of, 
and  if  we  keep  our  eyes  upon  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  we  shall  read  more  of'. 
This  is  a  very  curious  thing.  I  am 
keeping  a  sharp  look  out  as  to  this 
matter.  Look  out  you,  in  Kent, 
too.  Let  us  see  how  Captain 
Knatch bull’s  affair  goes  off;  for 
that  is  intimately  connected  with 
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the  subject  before  us.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  that  the  Noble  Cup- 
tain  signed  this  Petition  for  up¬ 
holding  the  system.  Oh  !  the  brave 
Captain!  Undersign  it;  to  be 
sure  he  would. 

Gentlemen,  I  will  trouble  you 
with  no  more  about  the  matter:  it 
is  too  plain  a  case  to  require  elu¬ 
cidation,  and  the  conduct  of  your 
undersigning  foes  too  contemptible 
to  call  forth  any  thing  but  laughter. 
I  shall,  therefore,  leave  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Knatchbull,  the  Member, 
his  brother,  the  Collector  of  Taxes, 
and  his  brother,  the  noble  Captain, 
to  whom,  if  you  please,  you  may 
add  the  Clerk  of  the  Ordnance,  as' 
personages  for  you  to  chat  and 
laugh  about  as  often  as  this  hole- 
and-corner  petition  is  matter  of 
conversation  ;  just  remarking, how¬ 
ever,  that  I  verily  believe,  that  the 
person  the  most  deeply  interested  in 
this  petition  is  the  noble  Captain-, 
and,  I  think,  a  very  little  reflection 
will  convince  you  that  I  am  right 
in  this  respect.  Knatchbull  said, 
you  will  remember  that  he  supposed 
he  must  call  me  a  gentleman.  There 
was  no  must  in  the  case ;  and,  if 
you  duly  consider  what  I  have 
here  said,  and  set  your  minds  to 
inquire  into  the  matter,  you  will 
very  quickly  ascertain,  whether 
the  word  gentleman  ought  ever  to 
be  applied  to  any  thing  calling 
itself  Knatchbull. 

Having  pen  in  hand,  Gentlemen, 
I  cannot  refrain  from  a  remark  or 
two  relating  to  the  conduct  of  a 
former  county  meeting  in  Kent,  which 
conduct  the  county  might,  indeed, 
with  some  reason  be  called  on  to 
blush  at;  that  is  to  say,  its  con¬ 
duct,  w  hen,  even  in  departing  from 
the  tenor  of  the  requisition,  it 
passed  an  unanimous  vote  of  thanks 
to  Lord  Camden  for  resigning  his 
sinecure  !  The  first  I  heard  of  this 
was  from  the  incidental  observa¬ 
tion  made  by  Lord  Parnley  at 
the  Meeting  of  the  11th  of  June. 
Since  that,  1  have  heard  the  same 
sort  of  praise  from  Brougham,  in 


the  House  of  Commons.  This 
Lawyer  called  it  an  “  illustrious  sa- 
“  crifice  which  reflected  immortal 
“  honour  on  the  disinterested  pa- 
“  triotism  of  the  party  !  ”  This 
shows  us  what  this  lawyer  really  is. 
He  defended,  or  he  seemed  to  de¬ 
fend,  Mr.  Bennet’s  just  remarks 
on  the  Old  Doctor  ;  but,  he  rubbed 
it  of  again  here  !  Oh  !  he  loves  the 
THING  in  his  very  heart  and  soul! 
And  his  Borough  gentleman  knows 
thatlie  loves  it  too;  or  else  he  would 
not  be  where  he  is,— Now  for  this 
“  illustrious  sacrifice,  which  reflects 
(t  immortal  honour  on  the  disinterested 
“  patriotism  ”  of  Lord  Camden. 
This  man  is  one  of  the  Tellers  of 
the  Exchequer,  of  which  there  are 
four.  This  man  and  the  father  of 
the  Farmers'  Wives'  Friend,  were 
the  tw  o  elder  ones. — There  are  two 
others,  whose  receipt  out  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  money  has  been  2,700/.  a-year 
each.  These  are  four  sinecures,  and 
sinecure  means,  nothing  to  do. — 
Well  Lord  Camden,  according  to 
the  account  laid  before  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  29th  of  June, 
1808, received 23,117/.  a-year!  Yes, 
twenty-three  thousand  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  pounds  a-year  on  account 
of  this  sinecure;  besides  all  the 
pay  that  he,  for  years  and  years, 
received  as  a  Minister  in  one  post 
or  another.  We  have  not  at  hand 
the  document  to  show  the  time 
when  he  came,  into  the  sinecure.  He 
gave  up  about  live  years  ago,  after 
the  Reformers,  at  their  several 
meetings  and  in  their  numerous 
petitions,  had  made  it  such  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  complaint.  He  had  it  more 
than  30,  and,  we  believe,  more 
than  40,  years.  Allow  him  30. 
That  was  693,510/.  Six  hundred  and 
ninety-three  thousand  Jive  hundred  and 
ten  pounds  of  the  public  money.  Pretty 
well  for  the  son  of  Mr.  Pratt,  who 
did  not  fail  to  receive  his  great 
salaries  and  fees  as  Judge  and  as 
Lord  Chancellor,  while  he  was 
alive.  Pretty  well,  as  a  trifling 
acknowledgment  to  the  son  for  the 
services  for  which  the  father  had 
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been  amply  paid  while  they  were 
in  the  course  of  performance.  And 
it  was  an  “  illustrious  sucrijice”  to 
stop  when  this  enormous  sum 
had  been  received  !  It  is  four  times 
as  much  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States  received  during  the 
same  thirty  years.  It  was  enough 
to  support  eleven  hundred  labourers 
families  at  20/.  a-year  each,  or  four 
thousand  four  hundred  persons,  allow¬ 
ing  four  to  a  family.  And,  we  are 
to  believe,  that  it  retlects  “ im¬ 
mortal  honour”  on  this  man  because 
he  stopped  at  the  trifling  sum  of 
693,510/.  of  the  public  money,  re¬ 
ceived  from  a  sinecure  !  But,  he 
did  not  stop.  He  has  the  sinecure 
still.'  Yes,  has  he;  and  lie  receives 
■now  2,700/.  a  year  from  it.  So  that 
you  thanked  him  rather  too  soon. 
If,  indeed,  he  had  stopped,  and 
had  besides,  given  up  all  that  lie  had 
ever  received  on  account  ot  this 
sinecure ?  then  you  might  have 
thanked  him  for  the  example  he 
gave  to  others ;  but,  even  then  he 
would  have  had  the  interest  of  this 
money  all  the  while,  when  it  would, 
if  he  had  not  had  it,  been  produc¬ 
tively  employed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  nation  at  large. 

So  that,  I  think,  you  had  much 
greater  reason  to  be  “  ashamed”  of 
that  vote,  than  of  the  vote  which 
I  had  the  honour  to  propose  to  you 
for  the  reduction  of  the  interest  of 
the  debt,  commonly  called  national, 
and  with  which  debt  Lord  Cam¬ 
den’s  sinecure  was,  as  you  will 
presently  see,  by  no  means  uncon¬ 
nected. 

Where  did  the  money  come  from 
to  pay  Lord  Camden’s  sinecure? 
Out  of  the  taxes,  or  out  of  the 
loans!  No  matter;  for,  if  he  had 
not  recived  the  693,510/.  there 
would  have  been  so  much  less  to  be 
borrowed.  Consequently  the  debt 
is  now  greater  by  this  sum  than  it 
would  have  been,  if  he  had  not  had 
this  sum.  Nothing  can  be  plainer 
than  this  ;  and  yet  those  who  con¬ 
demn  you  for  calling  for  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  interest  of  this  debt,  are 


(some  of  them)  the  very  persons 
who  advised  you,  and  who  really 
deluded  you  into  this  vote  of  thanks 
to  Lord  Camden. 

Gentlemen,  I  congratulate  you 
on  the  effect,  that  your  Petition  of 
the  lltli  of  June  has  had.  You 
see,  that  even  the  men  of  the  system 
are  now  talking  of  a  reduction  of 
the  interest  of  the  debt.  One  is 
for  a  fair  way  of  doing  it ;  another 
is  for  an  inducing  way  ;  all  are  now 
for  the  thing;  but,  can  any  one 
invent  any  thing  better  than  a  just 
reduction?  Three  counties  are  now, 
the  newspapers  tell  us,  about  to 
follow  your  example  ;  and,  he  you 
well  assured,  that  to  follow  that 
example  is  the  only  possible  way 
of  effecting  any  good  by  petition. 
The  thing  will  he  done  at  last,  and 
the  County  of  Kent  will  have  the 
honour  of  having  been  the  first  to 
demand  it.  The  nation  must  free 
itself  from  this  millstone,  or  sink 
for  ever;  and  it  will  not  sink  for 
ever..  Great  troubles  may  come  ; 
great  humiliations  ;  great  insults 
from  foreign  nations  tamely  put  up 
w  ith  ;  but,  the  nation  will,  at  last, 
he  great  and  tree ;  and,  I  trust, 
that,  in  every  difficulty,  in  every 
season  of  exertion,  the  nation  will 
have,  as  it  now  has  had,  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  Men  of  Kent. 

Sincerely  entertaining  this  confi¬ 
dence  in  your  good  sense,  true 
loyalty  and  public  spirit, 

I  remain,  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient 
And  most  humble  Servant, 

Wm.  Cobbett. 


PRIVILEGE 
OF  PARLIAMENT, 

I  begin  with  the  Remarks,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Statesman,  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  last,  and  to  them  I  make, 
as  the  Reader  will  see,  an  addi¬ 
tion. 
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Remarks  of  Wednesday  last. — Pri¬ 
vilege  !  Breach  of  Privilege  set 
aside  Mr.  Western’s  interesting 
motion,  and  occupied  almost  the 
whole  time  of  the  evening. — Our 
readers,  upon  barely  looking  at  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  will,  doubt¬ 
less,  feel  themselves  impressed,  we 
will  not  say  with  awe ;  but,  cer¬ 
tainly  with  a  species  of  serious¬ 
ness  ;  with  a  solemnity  of  mind; 
and  will  assume  a  gravity  of  coun¬ 
tenance  suitable  to  the  occasion. 
Supposing  them  to  be  thus  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  brief  account  which 
we  shall  make  an  humble  attempt 
to  give  of  this  important  matter, 
supposing  their  minds  to  be  duly 
impressed  with  all  those  feelings 
of  reverence  and  veneration  which 
we  find  to  till  our  own  mind  in  the 
present  moment,  we  proceed  to  ob¬ 
serve;  that  the  public  will  please 
to  bear  in  min,d  that,  about  ten  days 
ago,  Mr.  Abercrombie  brought 
forward  a  motion  relative  to  the 
Law  Officers  in  Scotland  in  the 
ease  of  one  Borthwick,  who  had 
been  a  Printer  or  Editor  for  the 
Pittites,  or  INS;  and  who,  finally 
got  at  papers  written  by  the  INS 
and  showed  them  to  the  OUTS. 
This  Borthwick’s  treatment  by 
the  Law  Officers  received  a  de¬ 
scription  from  Mr.  Abercrombie 
which  displeased,  it  appears,  two 
of  those  Law  Officers  *Jr  John 
Hope  an^  Mr.  Wl  lliam  Menzies. 
.these  two  gentlemen  have  resented 
this  description  of  their  conduct. 
Mr.  Hope  has  published  a  pam¬ 
phlet,  which  we  have  not  seen ; 
but  which  was  described,  and  quo¬ 
ted  from  in  the  House,  in  one  part 
of  which  pamphlet  he  accuses  Mr. 
Abercrombie  of  perverting  the 
privileges  of  Parliament  in  order 
to  aid  the  private  action  of  a  poli¬ 
tical  associate  ;  and  he  says  to  Mr. 
Abercrombie,  “  It  is  possible  that 
“  the  wilful  misrepresentations  of 
“  others  may  have  induced  you  to 
*.*  think  yourself  safe  in  the  grounds 
“of  that  attack.”  We  have  not 
time  to  quote  further ;  but,  upon 


reading  the  whole  of  the  quotation, 
we  have  no  hesitation  to  declare, 
that  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet  does 
not  mean  personal  safety ;  and  yet 
such  is  the  interpretation  which 
would  appear  to  have  been  given 
to  it ;  and  in  this  light  it  seems  to 
have  been  regarded  by  Mr.  Aber¬ 
crombie.  After  a  good  deal  of 
discussion  upon  the  subject,  Lord 
Binning  declared,  in  the  name  of 
Mr.  Hope,  that  every  word  of  the 
letter  or  pamphlet  was  written  by 
that  gentleman.  This  was  per¬ 
fectly  manly  and  honourable  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Hope.  The  House 
then  came  to  a  decision  that  Mr. 
Hope  should  be  called  to  the  Bar; 
and  he  is  to  attend  this  day  se’n- 
night.  The  House  first  declared 
the  pamphlet  to  be  a  breach  of  the 
privileges  of  the  House.— So  much 
for  the  history  of  the  proceedings 
as  far  as  regards  Mr.  Hope. — Now 
comes  Mr.  Menzies,  who  had 
w'ritten  a  letter  to  Mr.  Abercrom¬ 
bie,  and  had  received  an  answer 
from  that  gentleman  ;  and  had  then 
caused  these  letters  to  be  published 
in  the  Courier  newspaper,  prefaced 
by  an  observation  that  the  writer 
sent  these  letters  for  publication  in 
consequence  of  the  report  of  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Abercrombie  hav¬ 
ing  been  published  in  the  Courier. 
After  inserting  the  Letters,  Mr. 
Menzies  says,  “I  shall  be  content 
“  with  saying,  that  in  what  you  put 
“  forth  as  a  fair  report  of  Mr.  Aber- 
“  crombie’s  speech,  improper  mo- 
“  tives  were  by  very  strong  inuendo 
“  and  implication  attributed  to  me. 

“  Such  imputations  I  regard  with 
“  the  most  perfect  scorn,  and  I  have 
“  now  shown,  that  whoever  was  the 
“  real  author  of  them,  they  were 
“  altogether  unwarranted,  ground- 
“  less  and  false.” —  Our  readers 
will  see  the  whole  correspondence 
in  another  part  of  our  paper. — The 
House  voted  that  Mr.  Menzies, 
also,  should  be  called  to  the  Bar. 
— It  voted  that  Mr.  Abeucp.ombie 
should  be  ordered  to  attend  in  his 
place,  with  a  view  to  prevent  a  per- 
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sonal  rencontre,  or,  in  plain  Eng¬ 
lish,  a  duel ,  between  him  and  Mr. 
Hope.  A  Messenger  was  dispatch¬ 
ed  with  the  order,  who  returned 
and  reported  that  Mr.  Abercrom¬ 
bie  was  gone  out  of  town,  that  he 
was  not  expected  back  for  ten  days, 
and  that  his  servant  believed  lie 
bad  taken  the  Barnet  road.— This 
•affair  will,  of  course,  be  subject 
«f  future  discussion,  and  we,  of 
course  shall  have  to  notice  that 
discussion ;  but,  in  the  mean  while, 
we  cannot  refrain  from  observing 
on  certain  observations  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle  of  this  morning. 
That  paper  is  become  all  at  once, 
a  surprising  stickler  for  parlia¬ 
mentary  privilege,  while  it  talks 
about  Tories,  calls  Mr.  W.  Cour¬ 
tenay,  wdio  made  the  motions,  a 
Tory  Member;  and  endeavours  to 
"keep  up  the  humbug,  which  cheat¬ 
ed  the  nation  for  so  fhany  years, 
by  using  the  appellations  of  Whig 
and  Tory,  between  whom,  as  an 
Old  Historian  emphatically  ob¬ 
serves,  the  nation  suffered,  as  our 
Redeemer  suffered,  between  two 
-4  thieves. — The  Chronicle  inserts  cer¬ 
tain  words,  which  it  imputes  to 
Mr.  Brougham,  as  follows,  “  If 
“  an  individual  were  to  be  singled 
“  out  by  a  party,  with  whom,  in 
the  fair  discharge  of  his  duty, 
“  be  came  in  contact,  he  did  not 
see  how  gentlemen  could  be 
found,  fearlessly  to  discharge 
“  their  public  duty,  more  espe- 
“  cially,  the  most  invidiousparts  of 
“  it." — Upon  this  the  Chronicle  ob¬ 
serves,  “  The  bullying  system  must 
neither  be  tolerated  towards  that 
V  -  House,  nor  towards  others and 
it  afterwards  observes,  “  we  hope 
“  and  trust  to  see  put  down  a 
“  system,  which  strikes  at  the  root 
■“  of  all  decency  and  order."  Then 
-•  there  comes  something  in  the  cant¬ 
ing,  coaxing,  Edinburgh  Review- 
like  style,  thus  :  “  Indeed  the  pco- 
“  pie  of  Scotland  have  sufficient 
“  candour  to  acquit  the  more  re- 
“  spectable  of  the  Tories,  of  this 
country  (England)  of  all  wish  to 


“  countenance  this  system  of  vio- 
“  lence."  Now,  in  the  first  place, 
we  have  read  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Menzie’s  publication  ;  and  we 
have  read  the  extracts  of  that  im¬ 
puted  to  Mr.  Hope.  The  point  of 
fact  is  unsettled  ;  but  if  those  gen¬ 
tlemen  be  correct  as  to  the  facts, 
we  give  it  as  our  decided  opinion, 
that  they  have  been  guilty  of  no 
breach  of  privilege,  whatever ;  or, 
if  they  have,  then  no  man’s  charac¬ 
ter  is  safe,  who  is  not  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  defend  himself,  or  who 
has  not  a  friend  there  with  spirit 
enough  to  defend  him,  or,  at  least, 
who  does  not  find  in  the  justice  of 
some  Member,  a  defence  against 
the  aspersions  that  may  be  cast 
upon  him.  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
is  bound  to  attend,  to  vote  and  to 
do  the  utmost  in  his  power  to 
defend  these  gentlemen  against 
this  charge ;  for  he  has  always 
contended,  and,  in  our  opinions, 
rightly  contended,  that  nothing 
was  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of 
the  House  that  did  not  necessarily 
tend  to  interrupt  its  proceedings. 
But,  to  stop  far  short  of  this,  what 
is  the  situation  of  the  people,  if 
any  individual  of  them  may  be 
assailed,  in  his  private,  as  well  as 
in  bis  public  character,  by  speeches 
made  in  Parliament,  and  then  by 
publications  made  through  all  the 
newspapers  in  the  kingdom ;  and 
liable  to  be  punished  by  imprison¬ 
ment,  if  he  made  use  of  the  press 
to  say  that  the  imputations  against 
him  wer e  false?  What  would  have 
been  Mr.  Cobbett’s  situation,  for 
instance,  if  he  had  been  to  bp  pu¬ 
nished,  for  saying,  as  he  did,  of 
the  imputations  of  Mr.  Wood- 
house  ?  There  were,  indeed,  Gen¬ 
tlemen  in  the  House,  whose  Ho¬ 
nourable  feeling  led  them  to  say 
something  in  defence  of  the  at¬ 
tacked  party  ;  but  when  a  man 
had  imputed  to  him,  the  base  mo¬ 
tive,  of  desiring  to  excite  disaffec¬ 
tion  when  he  knew'  tha(  his  only 
desire  tvas  to  assist  in  saving  the 
farmers  from  ruin,  was  he  to  re- 
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main  silent  ;  was  he  to  suffer 
this  imputation  to  be  circulated 
throughout  the  kingdom  ;  and  if 
he  defended  himself  bv  the  com¬ 
paratively  small  part  of,  the  press 
at  his  command,  was  he  to  be 
voted  a  criminal,  and  that,  too,  by 
his  assailant  as  well  as  by  others ; 
andwasheupon  that  vote,  to  be 
laid  by  the  heels !  The  same  ob¬ 
servations  apply  to  the  gross  per¬ 
sonal  attack  made  by  Sir  Edward 
Knatchbull.  If  Members  of  Par¬ 
liament  were  privileged  to  this  ex¬ 
tent,  the  House  would  farm,  the 
most  odious  body  of  tyranny,  that 
ever  was  heard  of  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth  ;  such  a  privilege  would 
be  a  monster,  indeed ;  a  privilege 
to  which  the  King  himself  has  not 
the  smallest  pretensions,  tt  would 
consist,  and  must  be  regarded,  as 
a  body  of  licensed  libellers,  and  as 
nothing  else.  Mj\  Huskisson  stated 
the  case  very  fairly  and  very  neatly, 
lie  drew  the  distinction,  which  is 
always  to  be  taken  into  view,  be¬ 
tween  adirect  personal  attack  upon 
the  Member,  and  an  attack  upon 
the  published  report.  He  said,  that 
reflecting  upon  a  report  in  a  news¬ 
paper  was  not  reflecting  upon  an 
individual ;  and  he  very  fairly  con¬ 
cluded,  that  a  proceeding  like  the 
present,  tended  to  make  the  House 
answerable  for  the  published  reports. — 
This  was  the  true  ground  ;  for,  and 
we  should  observe  this  well,  that 
if  the  House  deem  it  a  breach  of 
privilege  to  observe  upon  a  report 
in  a  newspaper,  it  is  itself  the  ori¬ 
ginal  offender  in  suffering  such  re¬ 
port  to  be  published. — The  House 
seems  to  have  voted,  that  Mr. 
Menzies’  publication/1  which  takes 
“  notice  of  a  speech  of  a  member  of 
“  this  House,  is  a  breach  of  its 
“  privileges/’  why  then  we  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  breach  of  its  privileges 
now;  we,  probably,  have  not  the 
precise  words  of  this  motion;  for 
is  it  a  breach  of  privilege  for  us  to 
have  taken  the  above  notice  of  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  who 
asked  this  question,  “  Was  not  an 


“  individual  at  liberty  to  write  to 
“  the  Editor  of  a  newspaper,  stating 
“  that  what  he  had  put  forth  as  the 
“  speech  of  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
“  ment,  contained  matter  injurious 
“  or  untrue?” — Nobody  attempted 
to  answer  this  question,  though 
Mr.  Brougham  was  present,  and 
the  Morning  Chronicle  has  not  at¬ 
tempted  to  answer  it  now;  and  it 
cannot  be  answered,  otherw  ise  than 
by  acknowledging  that  the  indivi¬ 
dual  has  a  right,  unless  we  be  wil¬ 
ling  to  declare  as  legitimate,  the 
most  odious  and  insolent  tyranny 
that  ever  existed. — Lord  Castle- 
reagh  seems  t®  have  been  anxious 
about  nothing  but  preventing  the 
duel ;  and,  indeed,  the  conduct  of 
the  Ministers  and  their  people  was 
fair  and  honourable  all  through  ; 
to  which  we  must  add,  that  almost 
every  attempt  of  this  sort  to  cramp 
the  rights  of  the  people,  has  origi¬ 
nated  with  the  other  party.  We 
have  not  time  for  further  comment 
now  ;  but  we  cannot  omit  to  ob¬ 
serve,  that  we  can  see  no  means  of 
justification  that  Mr.  Hope  and 
Mr.  Menzies  had,  other  than  those 
which  they  have  made  use  of;  and 
that  we  do  not  discover  in  their 
words,  any  thing  that  strikes  at 
that  root  of  all  decency  and  order, 
to  preserve  which  the  Morning  Chro¬ 
nicle  is  so  anxious.  We  expect 
better  proof  of  the  truth  of  the 
matter,  than  what  can  be  gathered 
from  a  stupid  duel,  which  is  a  mode 
of  decision  lit  to  be  adopted  by  sa¬ 
vages,  or  by  swaggering  coxcombs 
infinitely  more  despicable  than  sa¬ 
vages.  We  pretend  not  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  Mr.  Hope  and  Mr. 
Menzies  were  falsely  or  truly  ac¬ 
cused  by  Mr.  Abercrombie.  If 
they  were  truly  accused,  he,  in  our 
opinion,  ought  to  have  taken  no 
other  notice  of  their  publications 
than  by  re-statement  of  the  truths, 
if  he  thought  that  necessary,  and  if 
the  charges  were  false,  and  so  ap¬ 
peared  to  him,  upon  remonstrance 
and  inquiry, he  ought, in  our  opinion, 
to  have  made  the  accused  parties 
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reparation  by  an  open  avowal  of 
the  error  into  which  he  had  been 
led.  which  he  might  have  done 
without  the'danger  of  the  slightest 
imputation  of  meanness,  because 
both  the  Gentlemen  ascribed  his 
statement,  and  distinctly  ascribed 
it,  to  his  want  of  true  information 
as  to  the  facts.  This,  we  think, 
would  have  been  the  dignified 
course  ;  much  more  honourable  to 
Mr;  Abercrombie  than  any  firing 
'of  pistols,  and  much  better  calcu¬ 
lated  than  the  present  proceeding, 
to  support  the  dignity  of  the  House, 
and  to  prevent  its  privileges  from 
becoming  a  subject  of  mockery. 


Since  writing  the  above,  it  has 
occurred  to  me,  upon  more  ma- 
ilre  consideration,  that  some  fur¬ 
ther  remarks  are  necessary,  parti¬ 
cularly  with  regard  to  what  the 
Morning  Chronicle  reports  to 
have  been  said  by  Mr.  Brougham. 
First,  however,  let  me  observe, 
that,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the 
House  came  to  a  decision  pecu¬ 
liarly  fitting  and  just,  in  ordering 
Mr.  Abercrombie  to  be  in  his 
place  in  the  House ;  and  this  I 
think  for  two  reasons :  first,  in 
order  to  prevent  a  duel  between 
the  parties,  which  could  be  at¬ 
tended  with  no  possible  good  in 
such  a  case,  and  which  must  re¬ 
flect  disgrace  somewhere ;  and 
second,  because,  as  Lord  Binning: 
observed,  the  House  ought  not  to 
come  to  a  decision  against  absent 
parties ;  not  the  parties,  however, 
who  had  committed  the  alleged 


breach  of  privilege  ;  but  against 
Mr.  Abercrombie,  in  fact.  That 
gentleman,  if  he  had  been  pre¬ 
sent,  would,  as  was  observed, 
have  been  the  last  person  in  the 
world,  to  call  upon  the  House 
to  pursue  the  course  which  the 
mover  of  the  business  had  adopted 
This  was  said  by  Mr.  W.  Courte- 
nay,  who  made  the  motion  for 
bringing  Mr.  Hope  and  Mr.  Men- 
zies  before  the  House. 

Now,  it  seems  surprising,  that 
it  did  not  occur  to  Mr.  Courtenay, 
that  that  which  he  thought  could 
not  have  been  done  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  Mr.  Abercrombie  had  the 
latter  been  present,  ought  not  to 
have  been  done  in  his  absence. 
The  same  motive  that  would 
have  restrained  Mr.  Abercrombie 
might,  one  would  think,  have  re¬ 
strained  all  other  parties ,  for,  in 
effect,  the  doing  of  the  thing  by 
others  is  precisely  the  same  as  if 
done  by  Mr.  Abercrombie  himself. 
It  is  well  known  that  he  could  not, 
strictly  speaking,  restrain  those 
others ;  nevertheless,  it  does  ap¬ 
pear  to  me  that  no  such  motion 
should  have  been  made  in  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Abercrombie. 

But,  it  is  the  doctrine  of  Mr. 
Brougham,  to  which  I  wish  more 
particularly  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  reader.  This  Gentleman 
is  reported  to  have  said,  that. 
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Whatever  step  should  be  taken, 
“  he  hoped  would  be  unanimous- 
“  lif  adopted ;  the  House  was 
bound  to  do  so,  if  it  were  only 
“  to  express  its  determination  to 
put  down  a  system  which  had 
“  been  acted  on  in  some  cases, 
"*l  and  which  threatened  to  tear 
“  up  by  the  roots  every  vestige  of 
“  Parliamentary  privilege  (hear, 
“  hear!). — There  was  no  shadow 
“  of  comparison  between  any  at- 
44  tack,  however  gross  and  inde- 
“  cent,  upon  that  House  in  its 
■“  corporate  capacity,  and  an  at- 
“  tack  upon  an  individual  Mem- 
“  her,  singled  out  by  a  party  for 
the  performance  of  his  public 
“  duty,  that  party  countenanced 
“  and  supported  by  another  party, 
“  whom  he  (the  Member)  felt  it 
“  his  duty,  as  it  were,  to  put  upon 
“  trial.  Members  of  that  House 
■“  would  be  found  ready  to  do 
“  their  duty  in  spite  of  the  genc- 
“  ral  attacks  which  were,  and 
“  which  might  be  made,  upon  the 
*l  House  in  its  collective  capacity; 
u  but  if  an  individual  were  to  be 
“  singled  out  by  a  party,  with 
whom,  in  the  fair  discharge  of 
“  his  duty,  he  came  in  contact, 
he  did  not  see  how  Gentlemen 
■“  could  be  found  fearlessly  to  dis- 
<l  charge  their  public  duty,  more 
“  especially  the  most  invidious 
“  part  of  it.” 


It  is  to  this  very  extended,  and 
general  view  of  the  subject,  that 
I  wish  to  obtain  the  particular  at¬ 
tention  of  the  public,  I  see  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  House  expressing 
its  unanimous  opinion  ;  but  I  do 
see  a  good  deal  of  objection  to 
some  other  parts  of  this  gentle¬ 
man’s  speech.  What,  for  instance, 
can  the  learned  gentleman  mean 
by  saying  that  the  House  was 
bound  to  put  down  a  system, 
which  threatened  to  tear  up  by 
the  roots  every  vestige  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  privilege  ?  I  have  never 
heard  of  any  such  sy stein.  Have 
you,  gentle  reader  1  God  forbid 
that  I  should  encourage  ;  that  I 
should  countenance ;  that  I  should 
approve  of  ;  that  I  should  not  re¬ 
probate,  any  attempt  to  tear  up 
Parliamentary  privilege  by  the 
roots !  But,  I  do  approve  of  mak¬ 
ing  remarks,  and  free  remarks 
too,  upon  the  proceedings  in  Par¬ 
liament,  as  tve  find  them  publish¬ 
ed  in  the  reports ;  the  reasons  for 
which  approbation,  and  for  de¬ 
precating  all  attempts  to  shackle 
men  in  making  such  remarks,  I 
shall  another  time  endeavour  to 
state,  and  1  hope,  with  all  humi¬ 
lity,  that  these  reasons  may  not 
prove  unsatisfactory  even  to  Mr. 
Brougham,  though  I  hope  to  be 
understood  as  speaking  with  all 
singleness  of  heart,  when  I  say, 
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that  I  do  not  presume  to  set  my 
judgment  up  as  anything  equal  to 
that  of  the  learned  and  honourable 
member  for  Winchelsea,  in  the 
county  of  Kent. 

The  learned  gentleman  next 
proceeded  to  observe,  that  there 
was  no  comparison  between  any 
attack,  however  gross  and  inde¬ 
cent,  upon  that  House,  in  its  cor¬ 
porate  capacity,  and  an  attack 
upon  an  individual  member.  He 
afterwards  said,  that  members  of 
that  House  would  be  found  ready 
to  do  their  duty  in  spite  of  the 
general  attacks  which  were,  and 
which  might  be  made,  upon  the 
House  in  its  collective  capacity  ; 
but,  that  he  did  not  see  how  they 
were  to  be  found  to  discharge 
their  duty,  if  they  were  to  be 
singled  out  in  this  way.  With  all 
due  submission  to  Mr.  Brougham, 

I  think  there  is  a  law  in  existence, 
which  might  banish  a  man  for  life 
for  publishing  any  thing,  having  a 
tendency  to  bring  the  House  in 
its  corporate  or  collective  capa¬ 
city,  into  contempt.  So  that,  if 
I  be  not  mistaken,  as  to  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  such  law,  and  if  this  doc¬ 
trine  of  Mr.  Brougham  were  to 
be  adopted,  no  one  could  remark 
at  all  upon  any  proceeding  in 
Parliament,  unless  he  confined 
himself  exclusively  to  themes  of 
praise ;  I  say  positive  praise  ; 


nothing  short  of  that ;  for  to  men¬ 
tion  the  speech  of  Mr.  Brougham,, 
for  instance,  and  not  to  praise  it, 
might  be  deemed  an  attack.  We 
must  remark,  then,  neither  upon- 
the  House  in  its  collective  capa¬ 
city  (collective  wisdom,)  nor  on 
the  speeches  of  individual  mem¬ 
bers  :  So  that,  here  seems  to  be 
an  end  of  all  discussion  whatso¬ 
ever,  out  of  doors,  with  regard  to 
what  is  reported  to  have  passed 
in  the  House.  Mr.  Brougham, 
afterwards  said,  that  he  thought,, 
that,  “where  a  letter v  (Ah!) 

“  reflecting  upon  a  member  of 
“  that  House,  was  published  with 
“  the  name  and  address  of  any 
“  individual  attached  to  it  ” 
(Ah !)  ;  “  he  thought  such  a  case  ” 
(Ah !)  “  afforded  strong  pre- 

“  sumption  in  the  exercise  of  their 
“  inquisitorial  controul”  (Ah!) 

“  and  that-  they  were  entitled  to 
call  on  such  person”  (Ah!) 
to  answer  for  his  conduct  ” 
(Ah!),  “  or,  at  least,  to  explain 

“  it.” - O!  come;  'tis  not  so 

bad  as  I  expected.  I  really  was 
almost  frightened  out  of  my 
senses ! 

Coming  a  little  to  myself,  I  am 
able  to  look  at  the  thing  with  a 
more  steady  view ;  and  in  it  I  per¬ 
ceive  only  a  complete  prohibition 
of  all  remark  whatever  on  the  re¬ 
ports  of  speeches  made  in  Par- 
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liament ;  and  particular]}7  on  the 
“  most  invidious  ”  speeches.  If 
Mr.  Brougham’s  doctrine  do  not 
go  this  length,  I  have  not  the  ca¬ 
pacity  to  understand  ij ;  and  all 
that  I  shall,  at  this  time,  say  upon 
the  subject,  is,  that  I  bless  God, 
that  there  appears  to  be  no  pros¬ 
pect  of  the  present  Ministers 
being  put  out  of  their  places ! 
For,  I  do  most  sincerely  believe, 
that  their  reign  is,  in  comparison 
•f  with  that  which  would  succeed  it 
under  the  “  Whigs,  ”  what  the 
reign  of  Solomon  was  to  the  reign 
of  Rehoboam ;  so  that  I  gather 
comfort,  and  great  comfort,  from 
this  debate ;  and  if  Mr.  Brougham 
will  accept  of  my  congratulations 
on  the  effect  that  it  is  likely  to  have 
on  his  party,  they  are  very  much 
at  his  service. 

But  now,  'turning  to  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Chronicle  ;  for  though  we 
must  not  deal  censure  our¬ 
selves;  though  we  must  do  no¬ 
thing  but  praise  ;  nothing  but 
sing  hallelujahs,  still,  even  Mr. 
Brougham’s  doetrine  will  not,  I 
think,  go  so  far  as  to  prevent  me 
from  censuring  tlfe  praise  be- 
-  stowed  by  others,  and  particularly 
that  it  will  not  prevent  me  from 
expressing  (if  I  were  able  to  ex¬ 
press)  my  disgust  at  a  passage, 
taken  by  the  Chronicle  from  a 
sneaking  villanous  paper  called 


the  “  Scotsman  ;  ”  in  which  pas¬ 
sage  the  writer  has  the  ineffable 
meanness  to  fatten-  Lord  Liver¬ 
pool  and  Mr.  Vansittart ;  to  extol, 
indirectly,  their  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual  qualities.  In  the  whole 
course  of  my  political  observa¬ 
tion,  long  and  attentive  as  it  has 
been,  never  did  I  witness  any 
thing  so  completely  base  as  this  : 
flattery  bestowed  upon  the  Minis¬ 
ters  in  England  ;  those  very  Mi¬ 
nisters  that  this  paper  has,  for 
years,  been  dragging  in  the  dirt ; 
and  this  flattery  used,  in  order  to 
wheedle  and  cajole  those  Ministers 
beforehand  to  desert  the  Lord 
Advocate  and  Mr.  Hope  ! 

As  to  the  merits  of  the  case 
itself,  I  frankly  and  unequivocally 
declare,  that  I  see  nothing  worthy 
of  blame  in  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Hope  and  Mr.  Menzies.  I  have 
read  the  offensive  articles  again, 
and  I  can  see  nothing  done  by 
either,  that  was  net  necessary  to 
a  vindication  of  character.  I 
am  led  to  look  back  at  the  origin 
of  the  whole  thing,  and  I  find 
accusations  of  Mr.  Abercrombie 
against  Mr.  Hope  and  Mr.  Men¬ 
zies,  'on  account  of  alleged  ill 
treatment  of  Borthwick.  This 
Borthwick  I  find  to  have  been  the 
editor  employed  by  the  INS 
in  the  publication  of  a  paper, 
containing  violent  attacks  upon 
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the  OUTS.  I  find  him  ceasing 
to  be  such  editor;  and  then  I  find 
him  divulging  manuscripts  to  the 
OUTS.  This  is  the  man  with  re* 
gard  to  whose  treatment  I  find  Mr. 
Abercrombie  making  a  speech, 
containing  strong  imputations 
against  Mr.  Hope  and  Mr.  Men- 
zies.  I  find  these  Gentlemen, 
commenting  through  the  means  o  ' 
the  press,  on  those  imputations ; 
declaring  them  to  be  false  j  but  at 
the  same  time,  under  the  sup¬ 
position,  that  he  had  made  them 
in  consequence  of  misinformation. 

Now,  so  far  am  I  from  perceiv¬ 
ing  any  thing  wrong  in  this  ;  any 
breach  of  the  privileges  of  Par¬ 
liament,  that  I  look  upon  the  con¬ 
duct  of  these  Gentlemen  as  ex¬ 
hibiting  proofs  of  singular  forbear¬ 
ance.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Menzies, 
there  was  a  letter  from  Mr.  Aber¬ 
crombie,  in  answer  to  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  former  for  an  ex¬ 
planation  ;  and  Mr.  Abercrombie 
refuses  to  enter  into  any  ex¬ 
planation  ;  yet,  even  after  this, 
Mr.  Menzies  does  not  accuse 
Mr.  Abercrombie  of  falsehood  ; 
and  contents  himself  with  saying, 
which  was  the  very  least  that  his 
character  demanded,  that  false 
imputations  had  been  published 
respecting  him,  in  a  report  put 
forth  by  the  Courier,  as  being  a 
fair  report  of  Mr.  Abercrombie’s 


speech !  Good  God  !  If  a  man 
cannst  say  this  much,  in  such  a 
case,  wretched  indeed  are  we,  and 
degraded  far  below  the  people  of 
any  civilized  country  in  the  world. 

It  this  be  crime,  it  is  a  crime  in  a 
man  to  defend  his  own  character 
when  imputations  are  cast  on  it  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  .Neither 
of  the  gentlemen  impute  bad  mo¬ 
tive  to  Mr.  Abercrombie.  The 
utmost  extent  that  they  go  is  to 
assert  that  he  had  proceeded  upon 
false  information.  The  Morning 
Chronicle  has,  with  peculiar  ma¬ 
lignity,  put  in  italics  the  words 
“  induced  you  to  think  yourself 
safe,”  from  the  quotation  in  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Hope.  The  con¬ 
text  clearly  proves,  that  Mr. 
Hope  meant,  that  Mr.  Aber-  - 
croinbie  thought  himself  on  safe 
grounds,  on  -sure  grounds ;  that  is 
to  say,  thought  he  was  safe  as  to 
the  truth  of  what  lie  M  as  statino-. 

It  was  singularly  malignant  to 
put  those  words  in  italics,  in  order 
to  direct  the  eye  to  them,  and  to. 
give  rise  to  the  idea  in  the  mind 
of  the  public  that  an  imputation 
of  conardicp  Mas  conveyed.  In, 
short,  any  thing  more  unjust  and  ■ 
foul,  I  have  very  seldom  witnessed  S 
even  in  the  Old  Times. 

It  seems  rather  unfortunate, 
that  this  violent  strife  should  have 
arisen  out  of  an  effort  to  obtain, 
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what  was  alleged  to  be  justice, 
in  consequence  of  the  harsh  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  man  who  had  made  an 
exposure  of  private  papers.  This 
is  the  third  private-paper  affair 
which  has  come  forth,  and  always 
under  the  auspices  of  “  the 
Whigs,”  during  the  present  Ses¬ 
sion  of  Parliament.  I  thought 
that  it  would  have  been  much 
better  to  say  nothing  about  the 
Letter  of  Mr.  Arbuthnot.  The 
Letter  of  Mr.  Sawrin  was  a  still 
worse  affair  ;  and  though  we  must 
allow  for  difference  of  tastes,  I 
hope  it  is  no  breach  of  privilege 
for  me  to  say,  that  I  would  not 
have  selected  the  case  of  Borth- 
wicli,  the  fatal  consequences  of 
whose  disclosure  being  fresh  in 
my  mind. 

The  days  will  not  be  many 
before  Mr.  Hope  and  Mr.  Men- 
zies  will  appear  before  the  House  ; 
and  we  shall  be  very  much  de¬ 
ceived,  if  the  result  be  not  their 
honourable  acquittal ;  or,  at  least, 
if  it  should  be  thought  to  be 
going  too  far  to  say  positively 
that  they  were  justified  in  their 
publications,  I  shall  be  very  much 
deceived,  if  the  decision  be  not 
as  nearly  to  that  as  possible; 
which  I  am  very  sure  will  meet 
with  the  decided  approbation  of 
the  public. 


Mr.  WOOLER. 

A  dinner  is,  I  understand,  to  be 
given  to  this  gentleman,  at  Bir¬ 
mingham  (26 th  July),  on  expira¬ 
tion  of  his  imprisonment  at  War¬ 
wick,  at  which  dinner  I  promise 
myself  the  pleasure  of  being  pre¬ 
sent.  His  great  talents,  his  zeal, 
his  public-spirited  conduct,  his 


steady  perseverance,  his  tranquil 
fortitude  under  irresistible  evils, 
are  so  many  claims  to  our  respect^ 
and  so  many  calls  on  us  for  all 
the  support  that  Ave  are  able  to 
give  him.  Wir.  COBBETT. 


FOR  SALE 

At  the  Office  of  the  Political 
Register,  a  Complete  Set  of  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,  twenty 
volumes  in  quarto,  with  about 
6  or  700  plates ;  the  work  never 
used ;  bound  in  the  best  and 
neatest  manner,  calf  leather,  hol¬ 
low  backs,  silk-bands.  The  bind¬ 
ing  alone  cost  twenty  poundst 
and  the  work  altogether  nearly 
fifty.  The  price  is  twenty  pounds ; 
that  is  to  say,  just  the  price  of 
the  binding. 


IN  THE  PRESS, 

A  Letter  from  Joseph  John¬ 
son  to  Henry  Hunt. — The  Public 
are  informed,  that  a  delay  in  the 
ublication  of  this  Pamphlet  has 
een  occasioned  by  a  represen¬ 
tation  made  to  me,  as  follows : 
That  Mr.  Saxton,  reputed  agent  of 
Mr.  Hunt,  has  caused  it  to  be  in¬ 
timated  to  my  printer,  that  Mr. 
Hunt  would  prosecute  him,  if  he 
printed  my  Letter;  and  that, there¬ 
fore,  the  printer  was  afraid  to 
proceed.  No  comment  on  this  is 
necessary,  for  the  present,  at  least. 
I  have  only  to  assure  the  public, 
that  this  contrivance  will  put  off, 
only  for  a  few  days,  the  pub¬ 
lication  the  dread  of  which  has 
occasioned  this  short  delay. 

Joseph  Johnson, 

Shude  Hill,  Manchester. 
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TO  •  * 

Mr.  BROUGHAM. 

On  his  Doctrine,  relative  to  the 
Privilege  of  Parliament  with 
regard  to  publications  respect¬ 
ing  the  Reports  of  the  Speeches 
made  in  the  two  Houses. 


Kensington,  16tA  July  1822. 

Sir, 

You  observed,  in  your  speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
10th  of  this  month,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  put  down  a  system, 
which  threatened  to  tear  up  by 
the  roots  every  vestige  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Privilege.  1  have  read 
that  speech  with  great  attention, 
and  have  no  hesitation  in  declar¬ 
ing,  that,  if  your  principles,  as 
conveyed  in  that  speech,  were 
acted  on,  every  vestige  of  liberty 


of  the  press,  or  of  safety  for  cha¬ 
racter,  would  be  completely  at 
the  mercy  of  any  man  who  might, 
by  no  matter  what  means,  obtain 
a  seat  in  the  House  in  which  that 
speech  was  delivered.  , 

Your  doctrine  is  this  ;  or,  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  will  be  best  first  to  take 
your  words,  as  reported  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle.  “  Whatever 
“  step  should  be  taken  he  hoped 
“  would  be  unanimously  adopted; 
“  the  House  was  bound  to  do  so 
“  if  it  were  only  to  express  its 
“  determination  to  put  down  a 
“  system  which  had  been  acted  os 
“  in  some  cases,  and  which  threat - 
“  ened  to  tear  up  by  the  roots  every 
“  vestige  of  Parliamentary  Privi - 
“  lege.  —  (Hear,  hear  !)  There 
"  was  no  shadow  of  comparison 
“  between  an  attack,  however 
“  gross  and  indecent,  upon  that 
“  House  in  its  corporate  capa- 
E 
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“  city,  and  an  attack  upon  an  in~ 
“  dividual  member ,  singled  out  by 
“  a  party  for  the  performance  o 
“  his  public  duty,  that  party  coum 
“  tenanced  and  supported  by  ano' 
“  ther  party  whom  he,  (the  Menu 
“  ber)  felt  it  his  duty,  as  it  were, 
“  to  put  upon  trial.  Members  oi 
“  that  House  would  be  found  ready 
“  to  do  their  duty  in  spite  of  the 
“  general  attacks  which  were, 
“  and  which  might  be  made,  upon 
“  the  House  in  its  collective  capa- 
“  city;  but  if  an  individual  were 
“  to  be  singled  out  by  a  party, 
“  with  whom,  in  the  fair  discharge 
“  of  his  duty,  he  came  in  contact, 
“  he  did  not  see  how  gentlemen 
“  could  be  found  fearlessly  to  dis- 
**  charge  their  public  duty,  more 
“  especially  the  most  invidious 
“■part  of  it.” — In  another  part  of 
the  debate  you  made  other  obser¬ 
vations  •:  but  to  them  I  shall,  per¬ 
haps,  come  by-and-by. 

The  Morning  Chronicle  has 
pretended,  that,  by  attacks,  allu¬ 
sion  is  here  made  to  challenges  to 
fight  duels ;  or  to  attacks  of  a  real 
bodily  character ;  but  these  never 


could  have  been  in  your  contem¬ 
plation  ;  or,  at  least,  that  alone 
could  not  have  been  in  your  con¬ 
templation  ;  because,  though  you 
talk  about  singling  out,  you  also 
talk  about  gross  and  indecent  at¬ 
tacks,  which  epithets  could  not 
possibly  apply  to  bodily  attacks  ; 
but  must  necessarily  refer  to  at¬ 
tacks  by  the  pen. 

Your  doctrine  is,  then,  that  it  is 
possible  that  there  may  be  pro¬ 
priety,  in  attacking  the  House  in 
its  collective  capacity ;  but  that,  it 
is  impossible  for  Members  to  dis¬ 
charge  their  public  duty,  if  they 
are  to  be  singled  out  by  any  one 
with  whom  they  may  come  in 
contact.  By  coming  in  contact, 
you  clearly  mean,  speaking  of  the 
character  or  conduct  of  indivi¬ 
duals;  for,  you  afterwards  say, 
that  this  coming  in  contact  is  the 
most  invidious  part  of  their  duty. 
The  substance  of  the  w'hole  therr 
is  this,  that  it  is  contrary  to  the 
Privilege  of  Parliament,  for  me, 
for  instance,  to  name  you,  for  in¬ 
stance,  at  all,  in  print,  and  with 
disapprobation  of  you,  let  you  say 
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what  you  will  of  me  in  your  place 
in  Parliament ;  for,  to  name  you, 
to  say  that  you  said  6e s  or  that,  to 
prove  that  what  you  said  was 
erroneous  or  false,  is  to  attack 
you.  Thus  you  are  singled  out 
and  attacked;  and  this  you  con¬ 
tend  is  a  breach  of  the  Privilege 
of  Parliament.  It  follows  of 
course,  that  Knatchbull  was  to 
say  in  his  place  in  Parliament 
that  my  character  as  well  as  con¬ 
duct  were  reprobated  by  all  honest 
men ;  and  that  I,  if  I  made  a  pub¬ 
lication,  referring  to  this  speech, 
and  denying  the  truth  of  Knatch- 
bull's  statement  respecting  me, 
was  to  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  privilege,  and  was  to 
be  imprisoned  in  a  gaol,  or  other¬ 
wise  dealt  with  at  the  discretion 
of  the  House. 

Expositions  and  arguments  are 
wholly  useless  in  a  case  like  this. 
The  blood  that  does  not  boil  at  it 
is  base  beyond  expression ;  and,  as 
the  New  Times  observed  the  other 
day,  the  law  may  say  what  it  will; 
but  to  this  the  people  will  never 
submit,  until  a  complete  despotism 


be  proclaimed  and  established  by 
force.  I  shall,  therefore,  not  waste 
my  time  in  reprobating  this  doc¬ 
trine  of  yours  ;  but  shall  endea- 

l 

vour  to  show,  the  very  great  utility, 
as  well  as  the  justice,  of  acting 
upon  principles,  the  contrary  of 
those  which  you  have  laid  down. 

If,  in  consequence  of  a  mis¬ 
statement  or  wilful  calumny ;  or, 
in  consequence  of  any  attack  of 
any  sort,  upon  me,  I  were  to  lay 

k 

the  blame  upon  the  whole  House, 
instead  of  laying  it  upon  the  per¬ 
son  who  had  committed  the  offence 
against  me;  how  injurious  this 
would  be  to  all  the  other  members; 
as  well  as  how  unjust!  What  a 
confusion  would  there  be  of  right 
and  wrong  ;  what  absurdity  in  my 
manner  of  acting,  and  how  com¬ 
paratively  impotent  any  attempt 
that  I  might  make  to  defend 
myself !  When  Mr.  Scarlett 
called  me  a  contemptible  scrib¬ 
bler;  when  you  denominated  mine 
the  worst  part  of  the  press  ;  when 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  drew  that 
memorable  contrast  between  me 
and  his  friend  Mr.  Perry,  saying. 
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that  the  severe  Jaws  which  were 
proposed  were  fit  enough  in  the 
former  case  but  not  in  the  latter ; 
when  Mr.  Canning  would  drive  at 
the  whole  herd  rather  than  suffer 
the  mischievous  beast  to  escape 
him ;  when  Mr.  Wodehouse  as¬ 
cribed  to  me  the  desire  to  inflame 
the  people  and  spread  disaffection 
in  Norfolk  :  when  these  things 
took  place,  what  injustice  should 
I  have  been  guilty  of,  if,  in  my 
comments,  I  had  driven  at  the 
whole  House,  and  not  singled  out 
my  man?  The  thing  is  so  absurd 
as  well  as  so  unjust  that  it  will 
bear  nothing  in  the  shape  of  an 
argument.  When  my  able  friend 
Mr.  John  Calcraft,  late  Clerk  of 
the  Ordnance,  said,  that,  if  he 
had  been  at  the  Kentish  Meeting, 
he  would  have  made  a  speech,  to 
make  me  mount  my  horse,  and 
ride  off  home  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  was  I  to  impute  this  to  the 
whole  House,  and  tell  the  whole 
House  (as  1  told  him),  that,  if 
they  would  call  another  Meeting, 
I  would  be  bound  to  make  them 
mount  their  horses,  and  ride  off 


home,  and  that  the  only  question 
would  be,  whether  they  should 
ride  with  thf  faces  to  the  heads 
or  the  tails  of  the  horses  ?  Was  I 
to  laugh  thus  at  the  whole  House, 
instead  of  laughing  at  my  friend 
Mr.  Calcraft?  What  an  absur¬ 
dity  !  Why,  the  whole  House 
laughed  as  well  as  I ;  and  what  is 
more,  you  set  them  a  laughing 
yourself,  by  calling  my  friend 
Mr.  Calcraft  the  Great  Kentish 
Orator.  So  that,  here  would  have 
been  pretty  confusion ;  the  House 
laughing  at  my  friend,  and  I 
laughing  at  the  House  and  my 
friend  both  together,  and  all  from 
the  same  cause. 

There  may  be  cases,  indeed, 
where  the  House,  by  making  itself 
a  party  to  the  attack  upon  the  in¬ 
dividual  out  of  doors,  justifies  an 
application  of  the  censure  to 
itself.  This  was  the  case  when 
the  i citticism  respecting  the  rup¬ 
ture  of  Ogden  was  sported  ;  for 
the  reporters  told  us  that  there 
was  a  loud  and  general  laugh  ! 
but  this  has,  I  must  confess,  been 
seldom  the  case.  I  am  well  in- 
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formed,  that,  when  Knatchbull 
was  inveighing  against  my  doc¬ 
trine  about  the  Debt,  he  was 
loudly  cheered,  particularly  by 
those  who  sat  near  him ;  but  that, 
when  he  came  to  those  person¬ 
alities,  which,  if  uttered  at  all, 
ought  to  have  been  uttered  at 
Maidstone  to  my  face,  the  House 
did  not  cheer ;  and  that  even  those 
who  sat  round  about  him,  dis¬ 
covered  evident  signs  of  a  feeling 
very  ditferent  from  that  of  satis¬ 
faction  and  approbation.  Would 
it  not  have  been,  then,  great  in¬ 
justice  in  me  to  fix  his  conduct 
upon  the  whole  House  ;  to  impute 
to  you,  for  instance,  a  share  of 
the  calumny  that  he  was  uttering  1 
Yet,  according  to  your  doctrine, 
this  is  what  I  must  have  done,  or 
sat  in  silence,  while  three  hun¬ 
dred  newspapers  were  conveying 
about  the  world  the  speech  of  a 
Member  of  Parliament,  repre¬ 
senting  my  character  as  well  as 
conduct  to  be  such  as  to  be  repro¬ 
bated  by  every  honest  man. 

There  are  other  ways,  too,  be¬ 
sides  that  of  direct  attack,  in  which 


individuals,  out  of  doors,  may  be 
wronged  by  speeches  made  in  Par¬ 
liament,  Suppose  a  man  were  to 
foresee  that  St.  Paul’s  would  tum¬ 
ble  down,  if  certain  digging  and 
grubbing  and  poking  about  at  its 
base  were  persevered  in  by  a 
parcel  of  mole-like  people  ;  sup¬ 
pose  he  were  to  foretel  this  ;  sup¬ 
posing  the  mole-like  architects  to 
go  on  with  their  frubbir.gs ;  sup¬ 
pose  the  building  to  begin  to 
tumble  about  their  ears ;  suppose 
this  matter  to  be  mentioned  in 
Parliament:  suppose  one  of  the 
Members  to  say  that  he  had  fore¬ 
seen  the  same  thing,  and  another 
of  them  to  say  that  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  be  foreseen  by  any  human 
being !  Now  suppose  all  this, 
would  not  the  man,  who  had  really 
foreseen  the  calamity,  who  had 
foretold  it  repeatedly,  and  years 
and  years  before  it  had  taken 
place ;  who  had  been  laughed  at 
for  his  forebodings  ;  and  who  well 
knew  that  the  thing  had  been  fore¬ 
told  by  nobody  else ;  would  not 
such  man  have  a  right  to  com¬ 
plain  of  these  two  Members.; 
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would  he  not  have  a  right  to  make 
his  representations  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  even  for  his  own  sake ;  anc 
would  it  not  be  his  duty  to  do  it  ? 
Without  such  remonstrance  how 
would  the  public  be  to  be  guard¬ 
ed  against  the  mole-like  gentry 
and  their  abettors  another  time  ; 
and  how  is  such  man  to  remon¬ 
strate  with  any  propriety  without 
naming,  without  singling  out  (for, 
to  single  out  is  to  name,  and 
nothing  more),  how  is  such  man  to 

4  N 

remonstrate  with  any  effect,  and 
in  a  manner  to  excite  any  interest, 
unless  he  address  himself  to  the 
particular  parties  by  whom  the 
injustice  has  been  done  1 

There  are  cases  that  do  not 
come  even  so  closely  as  this  to 
an  individual  out  of  doors,  and 
that  yet  justify  him  in  making  his 
commentary  somewhat  particular 
and  personal.  Suppose  a  Member 
to  say,  that  nothing  has  been 
done,  for  any  certain  time  past, 
worthy  of  approbation,  in  the  Par¬ 
liament,  except  certain  things  that 
be  names.  Suppose  those  certain 
things  that  he  names  have  really 


done  nothing  ;  suppose  four  mil¬ 
lions  of  taxes  have  been  taken  off 
during  the  Session  ;  suppose  that 
two  persons  out  of  the  House  have 
manifestly  had  a  large  share  in 
taking  off  these  taxes ;  have  not 
those  two  persons  a  right  to  re¬ 
monstrate  with  that  Member  1  Not 
very  harshly,  to  be  sure ;  but, 
when  my  Lord  Milton  was,  the 
other  day,  ascribing  all  the  good 
deeds  to  you  and  Mr.  Wyville, 
whose  motions  had  produced  no¬ 
thing  ;  when  he  was  omitting  all 
the  exertions  that  had  produced 
the  taking  off  of  four  millions  of 
taxes,  including  a  very  large  part 
of  that  w  orst  of  all  taxes,  the  salt 
tax  ;  when  he  was  doing  this,  and 
saying  not  one  single  word  about 
the  great  exertions  of  those  two 
persons  out  of  doors  to  whom  I 
have  just  alluded;  when  he  was 
doing  all  this,  and  taking  no  sort  of 
notice  of  the  Farmer’s  Friend ,  and 
the  Farmer’s  Wife’s  Friend,  who 
lad  split  themselves  up  into  more 
than  fifty  thousand  pieces,  and 
lad  been  talking  to  the  people  in 
almost  every  parish  of  the  king- 
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dom  at  one  and  the  same  time ; 
had  not  these  two  persons  out  of 
doors  some  little  reason  to  be  dis¬ 
contented  with  his  Lordship,  who 
had  been  silent  all  the  Session 
himself,  and  Mho  now  broke 
silence  for  the  purpose,  as  it  were, 
of  not  doing  justice  to  these  two 
uncommonly  active  and  public 
spirited  persons  1  And  how,  pray, 
were  the  Farmer's  Friend  and  the 
Farmer’s  Wife’s  Friend  to  state 
their  case  to  the  public,  to  put 
forward  their  fair  pretensions,  and 
to  obtain  justice  for  themselves, 
without  naming  Lord  Milton  ;  that 
is  to  say,  according  to  the  phrase 
that  you  have  chosen  to  use,  with¬ 
out  singling  out  that  Noble  Lord  1 
You  will  here  remark,  perhaps, 
that  merit  is  always  modest ;  and 
that  these  two  great  enemies  of 
taxes,  ought  to  have  left  their 
merits  to  be  discovered  by  the 
public.  I  am  of  a  different  opi¬ 
nion,  and  particularly  in  cases 
like  the  present.  We  are  speak¬ 
ing  of  speeches  in  Parliament  ; 
and  we  know  that  they  are  circu¬ 
lated  all  over  the  world  free  of 


expence  to  the  parties  who  make 
them.  Therefore,  if  the  speeches 
be  such  as  to  bring  forward  Adam 
■Smith,  Hume,  Locke,  and  Ood 
knows  who,  while  they  are  silerit 
as  to  him  who  has  really  deve¬ 
loped  all  the  causes  of  the  cala¬ 
mities  that  oppress  the  country ; 
it  becomes  an  act  of  injustice  in 
those  who  make  those  speeches ; 
they  make  use  of  their  means  of 
circulating  speeches  for  an  unj  ust 
purpose ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
party  who  ought  to  be  mentioned 
with  honour,  to  expose  and  to  lash, 
as  far  as  he  dares,  the  conduct 
of  such  speech-makers.  Their 
speeches  are  a  tacit  attack  upon 
him  ;  and,  having  no  other  means 
of  redress,  he  has  a  clear  right 
to  obtain  it  through  the  press  if  he 
can,  and  in  his  endeavours  to  ob¬ 
tain  it,  the  singling  out  mode  is 
certainly  the  best  because  it  is  the 
most  manifestly  just. 

These  observations  are  gene¬ 
ral;  but  now,  before  I  come  to 
the  application  of  your  doctrine 
to  cases  in  which  no  particular 
individual  is  aggrieved,  let  me 
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if  it  had  been  an  individual.  The 
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make  a  remark  or  two  (for  we 
shall  get  on  best  with  plain  deal- 
ing)  on  the  game  which  has  been 
going  on  for  now  about  sixteen 
years  between  me  and  the  “  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  country."  It  has 
.been  an  object  of  considerable 
importance,  not  only  with  the 
men  in  power,  but  with  those  out 
of  power,  to  depress,  to  degrade 
if  possible,  and  finally,  to  render 
of  no  importance,  an  individual 
of  the  name  of  William  Cobbett. 
This  is  perfectly  notorious  to  the 
whole  country,  who  have  ob¬ 
served,  that,  however  the  fashions 
may  differ  in  other  respects,  they 
all  agree  here.  This  has  shown 
itself  in  so  many  ways,  and  so 
many  hundred  of  proofs  could  be 
cited  of  it;  it  has,  besides,  be¬ 
come  so  flagrant,  upon  so  many 
occasions,  that  there  is  not  a  man 
in  the  country  that  has  a  doubt 
upon  the  subject.  The  who’e  of 
the  “  Education  of  the  country," 
or  rather  that  which  has  the  im¬ 
pudence  to  call  itself  such,  has 
been,  in  this  respect,  one  com¬ 
pact  body,  always  moving  on  as 


source  of  this  lies  here  :  “  the 
Education"  saw  that  I  possessed 
great  industry  and  great  perse¬ 
verance.  It  would  have  taken 
me  by  the  hand  and  lifted  me 
up  by  degrees,  if  I,  like  so  many 
others,  had  first  prostrated  wiy- 
self  before  it.  This  I  was  re¬ 
solved  not  to  do.  “  The  Educa¬ 
tion”  perceiving  that  I  was  not 
to  be  gained  by  blandishments, 
and  held  in  subjection  to  its  will, 
and  having  a  dread  of  my  power 
to  do  it  harm,  very  naturally 
took  the  course  of  destroying, 
crushing,  or,  at  the  very  least-, 
keeping  down.  I,  on  my  part, 
)y  no  means  backward  in  per¬ 
ceiving  the  feeling  and  intention 
of  “  the  Education and  know¬ 
ing  well  my  want  of  means  of  the 
sort  necessary  in  the  way  of  rising, 
as  naturally,  set  myself  to  work 
to  pull  doun  the  “  Education " 
And  at  this  game,  of  pressing 
doum  and  pulling  down,  “  the 
Education"  and  I  have  been  for 
the  last  sixteen  years.  Some¬ 
times  the  chances  have  been  on 
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my  side  ;  sometimes  on  that  of 
“  the  Education  ,”  wLich,  being 
a  sort  of  corporate  body,  has  had 
the  chances  of  sickness  and  death 
on  its  side.  Nevertheless  the 
game  seems  at  last  to  have  taken 
a  very  decided  turn  in  my  favour. 
And  this  I  owe  to  a  virtue  for 
which  very  few  people  give  me 
credit,  but  in  which,  as  far  as 
relates  to  such  matters,  I  am 
exceeded  by  no  man  living ;  and 
that  is  patience ;  a  cool  waiting 
for  events ,  which  enables  a  man 
to  lay  the  ground  of  his  triumph 
long  beforehand ;  and  upon  this 
subject,  and  in  the  way  of  illus¬ 
tration,  1  will  relate  to  you  an 
anecdote,  very  well  worthy  of 
being  remembered  by  “  the  Edu¬ 
cation,”  and  strictly  belonging  to 
the  matter  before  us,  as  well  as 
to  those  great  matters  which  now 
agitate  the  public  mind. 

The  next  day  after  Gibbs,  El- 
lenborough,  and  their  associates, 
had  got  me  safe  in  Newgate,  an 
American  friend  of  mine,  who  had 
the  clearest  and  soundest  head  of 
almost  any  man  I  ever  knew  in 


my  life,  and  for  whom  I  had  and 
still  have  a  very  great  personal 
regard,  came  to  see  me  in  a  very 
miserable  hole,  though  better 
than  that  to  which  I  had  been 
sentenced,  and  from  which  I 
finally  ransomed  myself  at  the 
expence,  for  lodging  alone,  of 
twelve  hundred  pounds.  Being 
seated,  one  of  us  on  each  side 
of  a  little  bit  of  a  table,  he  said, 
looking  up  into  my  face,  with  his 
arms  folded  upon  the  edge  of  the 
table,  “  Well!  they  have  got 
“  you,  at  last.  And  now  what 
“  will  you  do?”  After  a  moment 
or  two  I  answered,  “  What  do 
you  think  I  ought  to  do  V  He 
then  gave  me  his  opinion,  and 
entered  pretty  much  into  a  sort 
of  plan  of  proceedings.  I  heard 
him  out,  and  then,  I  spoke  to 
him  in  much  about  these  words: 
“  No,  Dickins,  that  will  never 
“  do.  This  nation  is  drunk,  it 
“  is  mad  as  a  March  hare,  and 
“  mad  it  will  be  till  this  beastly 
“  frolic  (the  war)  is  over.  The 
“  only  mode  of  proceeding  to 
“  get  satisfaction  requires  great 
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u  patience.  The  nation  must! 
“  suffer  at  last,  and  greatly  and 
“  dreadfully  suffer,  and  in  that 
“  suffering  it  will  come  to  its 
“  reason,  and  to  that  justice  of 
“  sentiment  which  are  now  wholly 
“  banished.  I  shall  make  no 
“  immediate  impression  by  trac- 
“  ing  the  paper  -  system  to  its 
“  deadly  root.  The  common 
“  people  will  stare  at  me,  and 
“  the  rich  ruffians  will  sneer; 

“  but  the  time  must  come 
“  when  all  M  ill  listen ;  and  my 
“  plan  is  to  write  that  now 
“  which  I  can  hold  up  to  the 
“  teeth  of  my  insolent  enemies 
“  and  taunt  them  with  in  the 

“  hour  of  their  distress.” - 

“  Aye,”  said  he,  “  but  the 
“  worms  may  be  taunting  you 
“  before  that  time.” - “  No 

y  I  *V 

“  matter,”  said  I,  “  for  though 
“  fame,  after  the  worms  have  been 
“  at  work,  is  a  foolish  thing,  re- 
“  collect  that  I  have  no  other  line 
“  to  pursue.  By  pursuing  this,  I 
“  secure  a  chance  of  final  success 
“  and  satisfaction,  and  by  no  other 
“  can  I  perceive  a  possibility  of 
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obtaining  even  that  chance.”  I 
then  described  to  him  the  outline 
of  what  I  intended  to  do  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  paper-system;  and 
after  passing  a  very  pleasant  after¬ 
noon,  during  which  we  selected 
and  rejected  several  titles,  we  at 
last  fixed  upon-  that  of  “  Paper 
against  Gold.”  which  I  began  to 
write  and  to  publish  in  a  few  weeks 
afterwards,  and  which,  at  the  end 
of  thirteen  years,  I  hold  up  to  the 
noses  of  the  insolent  foes  who  then 
exulted  over  me,  and  tell  them, 
“This  is  what  you  got  by  my 
“  having  been  sentenced  to  New- 
“  gate;  this  was  the  produce  of 
“  that  deed  by  which  it  was  hoped 
“  and  believed  that  I  was  pressed 
“  down  never  to  be  able  to  stir 
“  again.”  1  did  not  expect  that 
the  public  would  pay  attention  to 
what  I  wrote.  I  cared  nothing 
about  it.  I  no  more  looked  for 
any  effect  from  it  within  ten  years 
than  a  farmer  looks  for  the  wheat 
harvest  in  March.  But  I  was  sure 
the  time  of  harvest  would  com©; 

I  was  quite  sure  of  that ;  and  I 
enjoyed  by  anticipation  more  plea- 
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sure,  as  far  as  1  know,  than  I  en¬ 
joy  at  this  moment. 

This  was  a  new  epoch  in  the 
progress  of  my  mind.  I  now  bent 
my  whole  force  to  one  object,  re¬ 
garding  every  thing  else  as  of  no 
consequence  at  all.  The  pursuits 
of  agriculture  and  gardening  filled 
up  the  moments  of  mere  leisure 
and  relaxation.  Other  topics  than 
that  of  paper-money  came  now 
and  then  to  make  a  variety ;  but, 
this  was  the  main  thing;  I  never 
had  any  hope  in  any  thing  else ; 
and  nothing  else  was  an  object  of 
my  care.  Whether  I  were  rich 
j  or  poor  I  cared  not  a  straw.  I 

never  cared  in  my  life  how  I  ate, 
r 

drank  or  slept.  I  had  Newgate 
in  my  recollection,  and  the  paper- 
money  for  my  polar  star;  and 
between  these,  in  spite  of  a  great 
deal  of  pressing  down,  I  have  per¬ 
formed  more  in  the  pulling  down 
way,  than,  I  believe,  was  ever 
I  performed  by  any  other  man.  I 
might  forgive  my  foes  now,  though 
I  will  not  be  hypocrite  enough  to 

I 

4.  say  that  I  do  ;  I  might  forgive 
;  them,  for  I  was  even  with  them 


long  enough  ago  ;  and,  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Die  kins,  written  about  two 
months  back,  I  asked  him  if  he 
did  not  think  that  I  had  lived  to 
receive  my  satisfaction. 

This  pressing  down  and  pulling 
down  game  would  be  mere  matter 
of  amusement  to  me  now;  but 
really  it  becomes  something  of  a 
different  character  when  I  reflect 
on  its  consequences.  Understand¬ 
ing,  as  I  do,  and  long  having  un¬ 
derstood,  as  I  have,  all  the  causes 
which  have  finally  produced  this 
horrible  state  of  things ;  and  con¬ 
stantly  active  as  I  have  been  in 
displaying  that  knowledge  before 
the  nation,  with  such  singular 
clearness  and  simplicity  of  style 
and  manner,  a  considerable  part 
of  the  people  ha3  always  gone 
along  with  me,  and  I  have  thus 
anticipated  the  expression  of 
thoughts  and  opinions,  that  might 
have  occurred  to  and  been  en¬ 
tertained  by  others.  Those  opi¬ 
nions,  always  correct,  received 
the  reprobation  of  “  the  Educa-' 
tion”  only  because  they  were 
mine.  Resort  was  therefore  had 
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to  something  else ;  and,  of  course, 
to  something  erroneous.  It  has 
been  impossible  to  adopt  a  wise 
measure  without  taking  something 
.  recommended  by  me.  With  this 
everlasting  pen  of  mine  in  motion 
to  take  any  thing  from  me  by 
stealth  was  impossible;  and  to 
take  it  openly  was  prohibited  by 
pride,  by  envy,  by  malice,  by  all 
those  detestable  feelings,  that  dis¬ 
grace  the  heart  of  man,  and  that 
cause  the  ruin  of  nations.  On  my 
part  there  has  always  existed  the 
determination  that  nothing  should 
be  taken  from  me  by  stealth  ;  to 

■  this  I  still  adhere,  and,  if  the 

(N  fa..  .....  j-  ,  ; 

transgressor  escape  'my  lash  he 

T 

shall  be  more  fortunate  than  mor- 
tal  ever  was  before  in  this  world. 

On  mere  trifles  the  fate  of 
countries  frequently  turns ;  and 
/  now  let  me  frankly  tell  you,  that 

j  . 

the  very  first  thing  that  seriously 
groused  my  indignation,  after  my 
return  to  England  from  America 
the  first  time,  was,  seeing  you  and 
Horner  put  into  Parliament , 
while,  I  felt,  without  any  reason¬ 
ing  about  the  matter,  that  you 


were  both  together,  as  politicians, 
compared  with  me,  what  a  reed  is 
compared  with  an  oak.  I  had 
not  then  even  thought  about 
Parliamentary  Reform.  It  was 
a  subject  that  had  never  entered 
my  mind  in  a  serious  manner. 
But  there  must  always  be  a  some¬ 
thing  to  awaken  the  first  thought 
upon  any  subject;  and,  it  is  by 
no  means  unfrequently  the  case, 
that  that  first  thought  arises  out  of 
some  feeling  or  passion  which 
sinks  away  during  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  subject.  Certain  it  is, 
that  the  seeing  in  Parliament  such 
a  man  as  Horner,  especially,  did 
produce  a  great  effect  upon  me ; 
and  upon  looking  back  to  the  Re¬ 
gister  of  that  date,  I  think  I  should 
be  able  to  trace  as  regularly  as 
possible,  the  degradation  first,  and 
afterwards  the  fall,  of  the  Whig 
action  to  that  very  act. 

I  have  reason  to  congratulate 
myself  upon  what  took  place  then. 
It  is  possible,  and  barely  possible, 
that  I  might  have  prevented  the 
jresent  calamities,  and  the  still 
greater  calamities  that  are  at 
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hand  ;  but  while  that  is  only 
barely  possible,  and  while  it  is 
also  possible,  that  I  might  have 
been  so  committed  with,  as  to 
share  in  the  degradation  of  the 
Whig  faction,  it  is  quite  certain, 
that  nothing  that  parties  could 
have  done,  or  that  kings  could 
have  done,  would  have  placed  me 
in  the  situation  where  I  now  stand. 
A  more  interesting  question  is  how 
we  shall  carry  on  our  game  now  } 
Whether  “  the  Education  ”  have 
any  stomach  left  for  pressing  down, 
or  whether  it  have  had  enough  of 
it ;  whether  it  have  had  a  belly- 
full,  as  they  say  of  the  boxers, 
and  be  inclined  to  cease  from 
endeavours  which  have  hitherto 
proved  so  fruitless.  As  I  ob¬ 
served  in  one  of  my  Letters  to 
Lord  Grey  some  time  ago,  mali¬ 
cious  conduct  seldom  fails  to  meet 
with  chastisement  except  it  be 

perpetrated  against  the  supple 
A 

and  cowardly.  Of  this  I  now 
remind  “  the  Education ,”  and  in¬ 
form  you,  in  its  behalf,  that  it  shall 
never  commit  against  me,  any 
offence  either  express  or  tacit, 
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without  receiving  a  just  and  full 
measure  of  punishment. 

Leaving  you  to  express  your 
astonishment  at  all  this  “  disgust¬ 
ing  egotism,”  and  leaving  the 
whole  band  of  Edinburgh  Re¬ 
viewers  (if  their  book  be  yet 
alive)  to  participate  with  you,  I 
now  proceed  to  the  remaining  part 
of  my  subject ;  namely,  the  effect 
which  your  doctrine  would  have 
in  those  cases  where  the  speech 
of  a  Member  of  Parliament  con¬ 
tains  nothing  injurious  with  regard 
to  any  individual  whatever.  Your 
great  objection  is,  to  Members 
being  ^  singled  out  ”  In  the  first 
place,  they  are  forward  enough, 
in  general,  to  single  themselves 
out.  They  not  only  write  out 
their  speeches  for  the  newspapers, 
but  very  often  publish  them  in 
pamphlets  ;  and  your  prohibition 
would  prevent  an  answer  being 
given,  even  to  these  latter. 

But,  without  going  this  length, 
what  would  have  been  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  country  at  this  moment 
if  I,  I  myself  I,  had  suffered  the 
monstrous  doctrines  of  Mr.  Ri- 
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cardo  to  remain  unrefuted  ?  What 
would  have  been  its  situation,  if 
the  ravings  of  Webb  Hall,  at  one 
time  so  popular  in  the  House,  had 
passed  without  a  comment?  And 
do  you  believe  that  four  millions 
of  taxes  have  been  taken  off  in 
consequence  of  the  answers  which 
Lord  Liverpool,  the  Duke  of  Buck¬ 
ingham,  Lord  Castlereagh,  and 
Mr.  Huskisson,  received  in  the 
Houses;  do  you  believe,  that 
these  taxes  have  been  taken  off 
so  much  in  consequence  of  the 
answers  which  these  gentlemen 
received  in  Parliament,  as  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  answers  which 
they  received  out  of  Parliament  ? 
If  you  do,  I  can  assure  you  that 
you  hold  an  opinion  v^ry  different 
from  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
country  except  the  “  Education.” 

Yet,  how  were  these  speeches 
to  be  answered  if  the  makers  of 
them  were  not  to  be  singled  out? 
How  was  31 r.  Ricardo  to  be 
answered  so  effectually  as  by 
showing  that  he  held  a  different 
doctrine  in  different  speeches. 
Mr.  Iluskisson’s  is  a  case  exactly 


in  point.  He  now  contended,  that 
the  farmers  and  landlords  would 
be  able,  without  utter  ruin,  to  pay 
the  present  taxes,  though  we  had 
come  back  to  the  prices  which 
were  in  existence  before  the  war. 
In  1815  he  had  contended,  that 
they  must  have  double  the  price 
that  they  had  before  the  war,  to 
enable  them  to  pay  the  present 
taxes;  and  he  then  contended, 
that,  without  that  double  price,  or 
something  approaching  it,  the  far¬ 
mer  could  not  pay  the  present 
taxes,  though  lie  paid  no  rent  at 
all.  What  could  be  so  powerful 
as  this  statement,  as  an  answer  to 
Mr.  Huskisson.  It  was  perfectly 
irresistible.  It  made  his  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  reduction  of  taxes  not 
worth  a  straw.  It  was  one  great 
point  gained.  Under  such  a 
statement  he  could  not  proceed 
with  any  face.  He  was  compelled 
to  yield,  out  of  mere  decency. 
And,  will  you  still  contend  that  a 
Member  is  not  to  be  singled  out , 
and  brought  to  the  bar  of  the 
press;  and  that  to  put  forth  a 
statement  like  that  here  alluded 
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to,  is  to  “  tear  up  by  the  roots 
every  vestige  of  Parliamentary 
Privilege”?  , 

The  Parliamentary  Debates 
are,  in  fact,  publications  of  the 
speeches.  If  the  House  will  not 
permit  any  body  to  publish  its 
speeches,  that  is  another  matter ; 
but  the  House  now  permits,  in 
short,,  it  authorises,  its  speeches  to 
be  published  from  one  end  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  other;  and  shall 
it  refuse  to  permit  commentary 
upon  those  speeches  ?  Does  it 
wish  to  have  all  the  talk  to  itself? 

Wish  to  have  the  liberty  of  pro¬ 
mulgating  just  what  it  pleases, 
and  at  the  same  time  wish  to  have 
the  power  of  punishing  all  the 
rest  of  the  nation  for  making  a 
single  remark  on  what  it  says  ? 

There  is  a  law  to  punish  us  for 

/  # 

attempting  to  bring  the  House 
into  contempt ;  but  never,  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  judgment,  had  any 
A  thing  a  tendency  to  bring  it  into 
contempt  half  so  much  as  your 
doctrine. 

In  another  part  of  the  debate 
the  Morning  Chronicle  reports 
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you  to  have  said,  that,  “  Where 
“  a  Letter,  REFLECTING  upon 
“  a  Member  of  that  House  was 
“  published  with  the  name  and 
“  address  of  any  individual  at- 
“  tacked  to  it,  he  thought  such  a 
“  case  afforded  strong  presumption 
“  in  the  exercise  of  their  inqui- 
“  sitorial  control  ;  and  that  they 
“  were  entitled  to  call  on  such 
“  person  to  answer  for  his  conduct , 
“  or,  at  least,  to  explain  it.  ” 

Now,  here  is  every  description 
of  the  Letter  that  I  am  now  ad* 
dressing  to  you,  except  that  this  , 
Letter  may  want,  as  I  hope  in 
God  it  does,  the  quality  of  “  re¬ 
flecting  for  that,  it  appears,  is 

• 

to  constitute  the  sin.  If,  by  re* 
fleeting,  you  mean,  casting  a  sus¬ 
picion  on  the  soundness  of  your 
doctrine,  and  leaving  the  natural 
deduction  to  be  drawn,  then  this 
letter  does  reflect  on  you.  But 
what  writing  in  answer  to  any 
man ;  what  writing  which  ques¬ 
tions  his  facts,  disproves  his  facts,  > 
refutes  his  arguments ;  shows  him, 
in  short,  to  have  put  forth  what  is 
not  true ;  shows  him  to  have  been 
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guilty  of  falsehood  or  of  folly ; 


4 


what  such  writing  does  not  reflect 
upon  a  man  1  It  was  clearly  to 
reflect  upon  Mr.  Ricardo,  to  de¬ 
monstrate  the  falsehood  of  his  doc¬ 
trines — doctrines,  too,  which  had 
earned  him  the  title  of  Oracle 
even  from  you.  Was  it  not  to 
reflect  upon  Mr.  Huskisson,  to 
show  the  direct  contradiction  be¬ 
tween  his  opinions  of  1815  and 
those  of  1822 ;  and  is  it  not  to  re¬ 
flect  upon  Mr.  Peel  to  talk,  as  we 
all  do,  about  the  supreme  follies 
oT  all  the  babble  of  his  Bill  and 
all  the  mischiefs  it  has  produced, 
unaccompanied  as  it  was  by  those 
measures  which  would  have  ren- 
dered  it  just  and  safe,  which  were 
recommended  by  me,  in  a  Petition 
( too  long  for  Lord  Folkstone  to 
present  to  the  House,)  and  which 
were,  and  perhaps  because  they 
were  recommended  by  me,  re¬ 
jected  ? 

Your  doctrine  would  cut  both 
ways:  take  it  altogether,  it  must 
soon  put  an  end  to  all  debate. 
None  of  us  must  write  about  any 
thing  said  by  any  of  you,  though 


a  Member  were  to  utter  things  too 
indecent  to  be  named.  In  the 
first  place  you  insist  upon  liberty 
of  speech ;  next  you  permit  the 
publication  of  the  speeches,  which 
is  the  same  as  ordering  it,  seeing 
that  the  thing  is  sure  to  be  done  ; 
and  if  no  commentary  be  to  be 
made  upon  these  speeches,  there 
is  no  safety  for  the  character  of 
any  of  us ;  the  sweeper  of  the 
streets  may  become  even  blacker 
than  he  is  from  your  tongues, 
while  some  base  and  hungry  ruf¬ 
fian,  to  curry  favour  with  a  cabal, 
may,  with  impunity,  insult  the 
King  upon  his  throne,  and  call  f 
him  “  Nero ”  with  as  little  cere¬ 
mony  as  Knatchbull  called  me  a 
person  of  reprobated  character. 

In  conclusion,  Sir,  let  me  ob-' 
serve,  that  it  is  best  for  us  all  to 
keep  our  temper.  Nobody  can 
say,  that  1  have  not  kept  mine  for 
thirteen  years  past ;  and,  it  is  now 
the  turn  of  the  “  Education ,” 
which,  however,  has  this  consola¬ 
tion,  that  its  turn  will  not  last  so 
long.  While  it  does  last,  pray 
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denounce  the  doing  of  precisely 


keep  yourself  cool,  and  let  us  see 
the  thing  end  without  getting  angry 
with  one  another. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  and 
Most  humble  Servant, 

Wm.  cobbett. 

► 

11  ' 

/ 

'TO 

LORD  MILTON. 

On  the  Debate  on  Mr.  Western's 
Resolutions. 

5  r  Jr<r  /  »rt  *  "’TTr  ,y 

Kensington,  July  14, 1892. 

My  Lord,  —  The  debate  on 
the  Resolutions  proposed  by, Mr. 
Western,  on  Wednesday  last  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  contained 

matters  which  I  think  worthy  of 
some  particular  remarks ;  and  as 

your  Lordship  took  a  very  con¬ 
spicuous  part  in  this  debate,  I 
think  it  proper  to  address  those 
remarks  to  you,  notwithstanding 
your  “  Honourable  and  Learned 
“  Friend  the  Member  for  Win- 
“  chelsea,”  has  thought  it  right  to 


such  a  thing  as  this,  as  a  breach 
of  the  privilege  of  that  body  to 
which  you  both  at  present  belong. 

Mr.  Western  brought  forward 
resolutions,  in  number  eighteen,, 
and  in  length,  quite  surprising. 
They  were  by  no  means  such,  as, 
in  my  opinion,  were  suited  to  the 
intended  purpose;  some  of  the 
facts  in  them  are  not  true ;  se- 

Ojvl  JO  FffOUtifid  (Mil 

veral  of  these  facts,  even  if  true, 
lead  to  confusion  And  error,  owing 
to  an  unwise  selection,  and  an 
obscure  sort  of  statement;  and 
upon  the  whole,  formed  a  motion 
against  which  I  should  certainly 

have  voted  if  I  had  been  in  the 

■  • 

House.  A  simple  declaration  of 
the  fact  of  the  increase  of  the 
value  of  money,  in  consequence 
of  legislative  measures,  and  the 
consequent  enriching  of  tax-eaters 
at  the  expense  of  all  the  rest  of 
the  community,  would  have  been 
sufficient.  If  any  thing  had  been 
added,  it  ought  to  have  been  a 
distinct  declaration  of  the  justice 
and  necessity  of  speedily  reducing 
the  receipts  of  the  tax-eaters,  the 
F 
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fundholders  included.  Instead  of 


this  Mr.  Western  travelled  into 
comparisons  about  gold  and  wheat, 
and  God  knows  what  besides  ; 
and  he  concluded  with  a  resolu¬ 
tion,  not  clearly  pointing  out  any 
thing  to  be  done;  but  hinting, 
broadly  enough,  at  a  bringing 
back  of  the  infamous  paper- 
money,  or  at  an  alteration  of  some 
sort  or  other  in  the  value  of  the 
money  of  the  country. 

The  motion  wras  lost  without  a 
division ;  but  that  is  nothing  as  to 
the  question  ;  that  is  nothing  to  do 
in  deciding  the  opinions  of  the 
public.  It  is  not  the  result  of  the 
debate,  but  certain  things  that  are 
said  by  the  speakers,  that  I  think 
worthy  of  attention.  Mr.  Wes¬ 
tern,  in  his  description  of  the 
state  of  the  country,  as  produced 
by  the  cash  payment  measures, 
said  nothing  that  was  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  his  hands  even  before 
the  passing  of  Peel’s  Bill.  He 
asserted  that  those  measures  had 
violated  all  existing  contracts,  and 
said,  that  they  could  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  only  from  ignorance,  a 
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thing  which  I  have  said  about  ten 
thousand  times. 

Mr.  Pucardo  came  next;  for 
the  Ministers  seem  to  have  taken 
no  part  in  the  discussion,  except 
as  far  as  related  to  Mr.  Peel,  who 
made  a  single  remark,  on  which 
I  shall  observe  by-and-by.  Mr. 
Ricardo,  who  is  so  well  knowm 
to  have  been  the  principal  autho¬ 
rity  on  which  Peel’s  Bill  was 
founded,  did  little  more  than  re¬ 
peat  those  absurdities  which  have 
jeen  so  often  published  under  his 
name,  and  so  often  exposed  by 
me.  He  denied  that  Peel’s  Bill 
had  been  the  cause  of  the  distress; 
and  asked,  whether  it  were  not  a 
notorious  fact  that,  “  before  that 
“  Bill  uas  passed,  prices  had  not 
“  greatly  fallen.”  It  is  not  for  me 
to  call  this  disingenuous  or  to  give 
it  any  character  whatever;  but, 
though  this  fact  is  notorious,  it  i3 
not  more  notorious  than  the  fact 
that  it  has  never  been  denied ;  but 
always  stated  ;  and  that  it  is  not 
more  notorious  than  the  fact,  that 
the  fall  in  prices  has  never  been 
ascribed  to  Peel’s  Bill  alone ;  but 
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to  the  whole  series  of  measures, 
beginning  with  the  Bill  that  pro¬ 
vided  for  Cash  Payments  in  six 
months  after  the  Peace,  and 
ending  with  Peel’s  Bill.  Mr. 
Ricardo  might,  therefore,  have 
saved  himself  the  trouble  of  re¬ 
sorting  to  this  species  of  argument. 
The  fallacy  }ias  long  been  ex¬ 
posed  ;  and  if  it  still  has  the 
power  of  deceiving  in  the  Ho¬ 
nourable  House,  he  may  be  as¬ 
sured  that  it  has  that  power  in  no 
other  place. 

This  gentleman  is  abundant  in 
absurdities  ;  and  he  has  now 
found  out  that  the  distress  may  be 
traced  to  the  great  influx  of  gold 
into  this  country  ;  to  the  improve¬ 
ments  in  agriculture ;  and  to  other 
causes  which  he  did  not  mention  ; 
and  having  said  this,  he,  with  all 
the  self-complacency  imaginable, 
asked,  “  how,  then,  could  the  dis- 
“  tress  of  agriculture  be  imputed 
“  to  the  alteration  in  the  value  of 
“  agriculture  !”  Just  as  if  his  as- 

O 

sertions  about  the  influx  of  gold 
and  the  improvements  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  had  been,  upon  bis  barely 


making  them,  taken  and  univer¬ 
sally  acknowledged  as  undeniable 
truths;  when  I  pledge  my  life, 
that  there  is  not  one  single  man 
in  England,  out  of  Bedlam,  be¬ 
sides  himself,  that  regards  them  in 
that  light. 

The  speech  of  this  gentleman 
was  a  tissue  of  unmeaning  phrases 
that  I  should  have  thought  wholly 
unworthy  of  notice,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  two  observations 
upon  which  I  am  now  about  to 
remark.  The  first  of  these  was, 
that,  if,  as  Mr.  Western  had  as¬ 
serted,  the  rents  had  been  wholly- 
taken  away  by  taxation,  it  would 
be  better  for  the  landlords  to  come 
to  his  plan  of  paying  o_  the  debt, 
by  giving  up  part  of  their  lands  ! 
Having  proved,  in  my  letter  to 
Lord  Liverpool  of  1820,  that 
this  plan  would  take  away  the 
whole  of  the  lands ,  I  shall  not 
waste  the  time  of  your  Lordship, 
and  of  my  readers,  by  going  over 
that  proof  again  here ;  and  shall 
only  further  remark,  on  this  part 
of  the  speech,  that  the  perfect  ease 
and  carelessness,  with  which  Mr. 
F  2 
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Ricardo  talked  of  the  matter  ;  of 
its  being  better  for  the  landlords 
to  have  some  property ,  than  no 
property  at  all ;  and  of  his  re¬ 
garding  their  rents  as  he  did  every 
other  article  in  the  market ;  I  shall 
only  observe,  that  this  carelessness; 
this  as  the  French  would  call  it, 
nonchalance,  with  which  this  gen¬ 
tleman  talked  of  the  property,  of 
the  estates,  of  the  Landlords ;  this 
coolness,  this  sort  of  gibing,  with 
which  he  talked  of  its  being  better 
to  leave  them  something  than 
nothing ;  I  have  only  to  remark, 
that  God,  in  his  wisdom  and  jus¬ 
tice,  never  provided  a  more  suit¬ 
able  punishment  for  those  who  set 
up  the  outcry ;  the  false,  the  base, 
the  hypocritical  oiitcry,  against 
the  poor  Spenceans  in  1817 ;  and 
who  applauded  their  being  shut 
up  in  prison  on  n  charge  of  High 

Treason ,  because  they,  in  their 
reveries;  in  their  abstract  non¬ 
sense,  talked  of  a  division  of  the 
land ! 

The  Spenceans  called  the  land 
the  people's  farm  !  They  mixed 
up  their  political  economy  with 


what  they  said  wrere  the  principles 
of  the  Christian  religion.  But, 
be  their  absurdities  what  they 
might,  did  they  go  farther  than  to 
take  the  land  from  the  landlords  T 
Was  there  a  man  in  England, 
who  believed  that  there  was  real 
danger  from  the  projects  of  the 
Spenceans  1  Was  there  a  man  in 
England  who  did  not  know  that 
the  entertaining  of  these  projects 
was  confined  to  some  dozen  ©r  two 
of  persons  in  a  very  obscure  state 
of  life,  and  without  any  means  of 
any  description  to  render  then* 
formidable !  Yet  (and  what  man 
in  England  will  ever  forget  this  ?) 
it  was  seriously  and  solemnly 
stated,  in  the  Report  of  the  Lords 
as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Com¬ 
mons,  that  the  disaffected  persons, 
against  whom  Sidmouth’s  terrible 
Bills  were  levelled,  aimed  at  a 
subversion  of  property,  to  be  eP* 
fected  by  a  new  division  of  ther 
land.  Reformers,  Spenceans,  all 
were  lumped  together  ;  all  loaded 
with  this  charge ;  and  all  there¬ 
upon  made  liable  to  be  shut  up  in 
dungeons  upon  the  bare  suspicion 
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of  a  Secretary  of  State!  Many 
were  so  shut  up,  while  their  wives 
and  children  were  suffering  from 
want ;  many,  from  such  shutting 
up,  were  ruined  in  their  affairs, 
ruined  in  their  health,  and  one 
man,  Mr.  Riley,  unable  to  sup¬ 
port  the  torment  and  gloom  of  im¬ 
prisonment,  put  an  end  to  his  ex¬ 
istence  in  a  dungeon ! 

Let  that  never  be  effaced  from 
the  minds  of  Englishmen  ;  and 
let  those  who  have  survived  the 
gloom  and  the  torment  of  the  dun¬ 
geons  of  that  day,  exult  with  me, 
where  they  now  hear  a  defender 
of  the  funds,  proposing  a  division 
of  the  land,  with  as  much  care¬ 
lessness  as  he  would  set  about 
carving  a  pullet  or  a  pie.  Those 
who  exulted  at  the  torments  and 
the  insults  inflicted  upon  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  1817,  ought  to  suffer,  not 
only  loss  of  estate ;  but  loss  of 
every  thing,  life  only  excepted  , 
and  that  they  ought  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  preserve  only  that  their 
sufferings  may  be  prolonged. 
Their  sufferings  have,  as  yet, 
hardly  begun ;  and,  in  the  pro¬ 


gress  and  termination  of  them,  the 
world  will  receive  a  warning  the 
most  striking  that  Providence  ever 
furnished  to  man. 

The  other  observation  of  Mr. 
Ricardo  was  this,  that,  if  the 
House  interfered  with  Peel’s  Bill, 
London  xoould  be  all  in  confusion 
the  next  day;  and  that  all  would 
be  ruin.  He  means,.  I  suppose, 
that  the  paper  bubble  would  burst; 
and  the  whole  race  of  Jews  and 
Jobbers  would  disappear,  as  the 
slugs  do  before  the  face  of  a 
scorching  sun.  To  that  corrupt, 
that  cormorant,  that  infernal  race, 
it  might  be  total  ruin;  but,  as  to 
the  fact  about  the  House  inter¬ 
fering  with  Peel’s  Bill,  the  House 
has  already  interfered,  by  the 
Small  Note  Bill.  The  avowed 
object  of  Peel’s  Bill  wras,  a  return 
to  the  ancient  currency  of  the 
country ;  and  the  Small  Note  Bill 
is  intended  to  prevent,  in  some  de¬ 
gree,  a  return  to  that  currency. 
More  will  be  done  in  the  same 
way,  during  the  next  Session  of 
Parliament ;  but,  at  any  rate,  here 
is  an  interference.  The  House 
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has  already  interfered.  Let  it  be 
observed,  however,  that  this  man 
of  practice  about  the  funds,  ac¬ 
knowledges  that  the  whole  thing 
would  be  blown  up,  if  Peel’s 
Bill  were  repealed  ;  let  it  be  ob¬ 
served  that  he  acknowledges  that ; 
and  all  my  readers  know  well, 
that,  if  it  be  not  repealed,  and  the 
interest  of  the  Debt  not  reduced, 
the  men  who  were  dungeoned  in 
1817,  will  have  ample  vengeance 
on  those  who  insulted  them,  and 
who  laughed  and  sang  and  tri¬ 
umphed,  when  the  news  arrived 
that  the  troops  had  marched  a 
whole  body  of  petitioners  from 
their  place  of  meeting  into  a  gaol, 
without  warrant,  or  without  even 
a  shadow  of  a  legal  proceeding. 
The  men  who  stood  in  that  gaol- 
yard  two  nights  and  a  day  in  the 
month  of  March,  with  the  wet 
dripping  on  them,  will  have  to  re¬ 
joice,  that  those,  who  then  mocked 
them,  have  now  to  be  objects  of 
mockery  and  scorn  in  their  turn. 

It  is  perfectly  true,  that,  to  re¬ 
peal  Peel’s  Bill  would  produce  a 
blowing  up.  It  would  be  an  open 


declaration  of  bankruptcy,  on  the 
part  of  the  Government.  No  man 
would  rely  on  it  any  more.  A 
hundred  of  the  thing  that  they  call 
three  per  cents,  would  soon  sell 
for  no  more  than  ten  pounds; 
and,  in  a  short  time,  not  for  the 
price  of  a  leg  of  mutton.  This 
w'ould,  indeed,  enable  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  get  rid  of  the  Debt ;  but, 
(and  this  is  the  thing  !)  it  would, 
to  a  certainty,  rid  the  nation  of 
the  Boroughtnongering  system  !  If 
a  legal  tender  be  continued,  and 
especially  at  the  mother  bank, 
after  next  May,  it  will  be  a  de¬ 
claration  of  bankruptcy ;  and  a 
useless  declaration  too,  for,  there 
must  be  something  more  than  even 
that  done  to  give  relief,  except  the 
Debt  called  National  be  reduced. 
All  the  struggles ;  all  the  writli- 
ings  and  twistings  of  the  THING, 
will  prove  unavailing.  There  can 
be.  no  relief,  without  a  total  al¬ 
teration  of  the  ivhole  system ;  and 
the  only  question  is,  whether  that 
shall  be  effected  quickly,  through 
the  means  of  Reform,  or  whether 
it  shall  be  left  to  effect  itself,  in 
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another  and  very  different  sort 
of  way. 

1  now  come  to  the  speech  of 
your  Lordship,  the  substance  of 
which  was  this:  that  you  disap¬ 
proved  of  all  schemes  for  raising 
prices;  to  lessen  taxes  wras  the 
way  to  relieve  the  land ;  that  the 
farmer  would  be  worse  off  next 
year  than  this  year;  that  it  was 
the  interest  of  the  public  creditor 
that  taxes  should  be  reduced ;  that 
you  disapproved  of  the  Kent  Pe¬ 
tition,  and  hoped  the  example 
would  not  be  followed  ;  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  distress  arose 
from  the  changes  in  the  currency  ; 
that  you  had  not  much  pity  for  the 
Country  Gentlemen,  as  a  class, 
they  having  supported  the  system 
of  extravagance ;  that  the  effect 
of  the  cash-measures,  “  had  been 
“  anticipated  by  him  (in  a  speech 
“  made  at  the  time,)  by  the  London 
“  Tavern  Petitioners,  by  Dr. 
“  Copplestone,  and  others  that 
a  large  reduction  of  taxation  was 
the  only  remedy ;  that  you  had 
looked  at  the  proceedings  from  a 


distance ;  that  neither  side  of  the 
House  had  done  its  duty,  and  that 
you  did  not  think  much  of  any  of 
the  motions  that  had  been  made, 
except  those  of  your  learned  and 
Honourable  friend,  the  Member 
for  Winchelsea  (Mr.  Brougham) 
and  the  Honourable  Member  for 
York,  Mr.  Wyville,  the  former  of 
whom  proposed  to  stop  the  Sink¬ 
ing  Fund,  and  the  latter  to  take  off 
ten  or  twenty  millions  of  taxes. 

I  shall  take  these  in  their  order. 
I  agree  with  your  Lordship,  that 
nothing  ought  to  be  done  to  ratie 
prices;  I  agree  with  you,  that  to 
take  off  taxes  is  the  way  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  land,  and  to  relieve 
every  body  else  except  the  tax- 
eaters  ;  I  also  agree  with  you, 
that  the  farmer  will  be  worse  off 
next  year  than  he  is  this  year, 
though  I  cannot  but  recollect, 
that  this  is  directly  in  the  teeth  of 
Lord  Fitzvvilliam’s  statement jto 
his  tenants  when  he  reduced  their 
rents  last  fall,  the  erroneousness 
of  which  statement  was  so  clearly 
exposed  by  me  in  my  rustic  ha¬ 
rangue  at  Huntingdon,  made  soon 
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after  that  statement  was  promul¬ 
gated.  But,  I  now  come  to  mat¬ 
ter  much  less  evidently  true  in 
point  ot  fact,  and  surprisingly  less 
reasonable  in  point  of  opinion. 
I  agree  with  you  that  the  changes 
in  the  currency  have  been  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  distress ;  but,  as  to 
your  assertion,  that  those  whom 
you  call  the  public  creditors  are 
interested  in  the  reduction  of 
taxes  ;  and  as  to  your  disapproval 
of  the  Kentish  Petition ,  1  totally 
disagree  with  you  ;  and  for  the 
reasons  which  I  am  now  about  to 
state. 

% 

Lo\Ver  down  you  say,  that  you 
approve  of  the  motions  of  Messrs. 
Brougham  and  Wyville.  By- 
the-bye  (to  interrupt  myself  a 
little),  though  I  am  aware,  that 
your  Lordship  is  one  of  Burke’s 
Corinthian  P  illars,  and,  of  course, 
can  take  liberties  wholly  unbe¬ 
coming  in  those  of  the  Doric  and 
Teutonic  Order  ;  and  not  to  be 
tolerated  in  us  brick-wall  and 
pavement  mortals ;  though  I  am 
well  aware  of  this  ;  though  1 


make  allowances  accordingly,  and 
am  by  no  means  disposed  to  affix 
the  epithet  arrogant  to  your  Lord¬ 
ship’s  observations,  I  must,  ne¬ 
vertheless,  be  allowed  to  say,  that, 
if  I  had  been  in  your  place,  and 
had  (from  whatever  cause)  been 
absent  from  my  duty  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  during  nineteen  twentieths 
of  the  Session,  1  would  not  have 
taken  upon  me  to  say  that  neither 
side  of  the  House  had  done  its 
duty ;  and  if  I  had,  having  been 
absent  all  the  while,  erected  my¬ 
self  into  sole  judge  of  all  that  had 
been  done,  I  would  not  have  se¬ 
lected  for  my  exclusive  approba¬ 
tion,  two  motions,  which  had  really 
produced  no  effect  at  all,  while, 
in  my  lumping  disapprobation,  I 
included  all  the  motions  which 
had  taken  off  about  four  millions 
of  taxes,  and,  when,  amongst  the 
taxes  taken  off,  was  a  very  great 
part,  at  any  rate,  of  the  cruel, 
odjous,  and  impolitic  tax  upon 
salt. 

To  return  :  lower  down  in  your 
speech  you  say,  that  you  ap¬ 
prove  of  the  motions  of  Messrs. 
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Brougham  and  Wyville ;  the  first, 
for  stopping  the  Sinking  Fund 
and  the  latter  for  striking  off  ten 
or  twenty  millions  of  taxes.  Ow¬ 
ing,  perhaps,  to  my  being  rather 
nearer  to  the  spot  than  your 
Lordship,  I  perceived  no  such 
motions ,  made  by  these  gentle¬ 
men.  Mr.  Brougham  talked  about 
something'  indeed  ;  he  talked 
about  all  manner  of  things,  and 
for  a  great  many  hours  ;  and,  I 
dare  say,  he  did  talk  about  the 
Sinking  Fund.  He  talked  ;  oh  ! 
God,  how  he  talked !  but,  indeed, 
my  Lord,  he  never  made  any 
proposition  for  stopping  the  Sink¬ 
ing  Fund.  Neither  did  Mr.  Wy¬ 
ville  make  any  proposition  for 
taking  off  ten  or  twenty  millions 
of  taxes.  Neither  of  them  made 
any  distinct  proposition  ;  neither 
of  them  did  any  thing  that  had 
any  effect  upon  the  country :  any 
thing  that  did  any  good,  or  that 
was  calculated  to  do  any  good. 

But,  to  come  back  to  your  pro¬ 
position,  that  the  public  creditors 
ought  to  desire  such  reduction  ol 
taxes;  you  must  suppose,  then, 


that  they  ought  to  desire  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  their  interest ;  and  yet, 
wonderful  to  relate,  you  disap¬ 
prove  of  the  Kentish  Petition! 
It  is  impossible  to  account  for  the 
whims  and  vagaries  of  some  minds, 
from  which  whims  and  vagaries 
the  Corinthian  Order  does  really 
seem  to  be  full  as  much  liable  as 
any  other.  You  would  take  off 
ten,  or  you  would  take  off  twenty 
millions  of  taxes;  and  yet  you 
would  not  reduce  the  interest  ot 
the  debt.  Now,  the  whole  of  the 
taxes  collected  in  Great  Britain, 
including  the  cost  of  collection, 
amount  to  little  short  of  sixty  mil¬ 
lions  a-year.  Take  off  ten  ;  that 
is  to  say,  a  sixth  part  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  burdens.  Will  that  relieve 
the  farmer  1  Your  Lordship  ought 
to  know  that  it  would  not  be  equal 
to  the  degree  in  which  he  has 
become  worse  off  during  the  last 
eighteen  months.  Take  off  twenty 
millions.  Will  that  do  l  Your 
Lordship  ought  to  know',  that  even 
that  will  not  place  him  where  he 
was  at  Michaelmas  1819,  that  is 
to  say,  long  after  his  ruin  had 
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begun.  Ii'  he  is  to  be  worse  off 
next  year  than  this  year  (though 
four  millions  of  taxes  are  taken 
off)  how  is  the  taking  off  of  twenty 
millions  to  place  him  where  he 
was  even  after  his  ruin  had  begun  1 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  you 
did  not  concur  in  the  circular  let¬ 
ter  addressed  by  Lord  Eitzwilliam 
to  his  tenants  last  fall.  That  let¬ 
ter  described  things  as  havin'* 
come  to  a  settled  state ;  it  de¬ 
scribed  prices,  as  having  come  to 
their  lowest.  You  have  now 
changed  your  opinion.  You  now 
think  that  the  farmer  will  be  worse 
off  next  year  than  this,  though 
four  millions  of  taxes  have  been 
taken  off.  So  short  a  time  having 
taught  you  to  change  your  opinion 
upon  so  material  a  point,  a  little 
more  time  may  induce  you  to 
change  it  again ;  from  which  re¬ 
flection  the  Men  of  Kent  will, 
doubtless,  derive  some  consola¬ 
tion,  and  live  in  hope  that  their 
Petition  will  not  long  continue  to 
be  a  subject  of  disapprobation 
with  your  Lordship. 

Besides  the  strange  notion,  that 


the  farmers  are  to  be  relieved  by 
the  taking  off  of  taxes  so  as  to 
leave  forty  millions  a  year  to  be 
collected  ;  besides  the  strange  no¬ 
tion  that  they  will  be  able  to  pay 
the  same  rents  that  they  paid  in 
ninety-two,  when  the  whole  of 
the  taxes,  including  collection, 
amounted  to  seventeen  millions ; 
besides  the  strange  notion,  that 
they  will,  with  the  prices  of  nine! y- 
two,  be  able  to  pay  their  share  of 
forty  millions  of  taxes,  and  pay 
their  present  rents,  or  even  the 
rents  of  ninety-two,  into  the  bar¬ 
gain  ;  besides  this  strange,  this 
wild,  this  visionary,  and,  your 
Lordship  must  allow  me  to  say, 
this  Corinthian  notion ;  besides 
this,  have  you  thought  sufficiently 
of  how  the  twenty  millions  of 
taxes  are  to  be  taken  off?  Let. 
me  put  this  question  to  you  dis¬ 
tinctly.  Will  you  take  it  from 
the  Army,  from  the  Navy,  from 
Waterloo,  from  the  tax-gatherers 
themselves  ?  Do  you  propose  to 
reduce  the  half-pay  and  pensions  ? 
Oh,  no  ;  “  those  who  have  fought 
and  bled”  must  be  paid.  You 
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will  hardly  take  it  from  the  tax- 
gatherers  that  are  to  collect  forty 
millions  a-year.  Will  you  take 
any  thing  from  the  Civil  List! — 
and  will  you  begin  with  the  pen¬ 
sions  to  Burke  s  Executors  ?  As  to 
the  Army ,  do  you  really  propose 
to  collect  forty  millions  of  taxes 
every  year  without  an  army  ? 
Oh,  no ;  no  man,  out  of  Bedlam 
entertains  any  notion  quite  so 
mad  1  It  is  useless,  therefore,  to 
cry  out  against  the  extravagance 
of  the  Government,  or  to  say,  that 
you  do  not  pity  the  country  gentle¬ 
men  who  have  supported  that  ex¬ 
travagance.  These  things  are  all 
necessary  to  uphold  the  Debt  and 
the  Boroughs ;  the  debt  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  boroughs ;  and  all  the 
above-mentioned  things  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  both.  The  pensions  of 
Bubke  and  those  to  his  Executors 
are  amongst  the  most  extravagant 
and  profligate  things  that  have 
ever  been  witnessed  by  this  op¬ 
pressed  nation,  whom  they  have 
cost  more  than  seventy  thousand 
pounds  already,  given  to  that  venal 
scribe  for  being  the  trumpeter 


to  that  very  war,  which  created 
three-fourths  of  the  Debt,  and 
which  has  finally  produced  the 
ruin  and  famine  that  wre  behold. 
Yet,  even  that  most  extravagant 
and  most  profligate  of  all  things 
that  ever  was  heard  of,  was  neccs~ 
sary  to  the  Debt  and  Borough- 
system  ;  and,  as  long  as  that  sys¬ 
tem  last,  the  same  things  must 
continue  to  be. 

It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  to  talk 
about  reducing  taxes,  unless  you 
begin  with  the  debt.  To  call 
upon  the  Ministers  to  pay  the 
interest  of  this  debt,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  take  from  them  the 
army,  the  taxgatherers,  and  all 
the  rest  of  what  you  call  extra¬ 
vagant  expenditure,  is  going  be¬ 
yond  the  Corinthian,  it  is  going 
back  to  the  Egyptian,  and  being 
like  Pharaoh,  who  would,  have 
the  same  quantity  of  bricks  with¬ 
out  any  allowance  of  straw.  But 
(and  here  is  the  rub),  the  debt 
cannot  be  reduced  without  a  re¬ 
duction  of  the  boroughs.  Peter¬ 
borough,  Higham  Ferrers,  and 
all  those  other  sweet  sink-holes, 
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that  produce  us  the  benefit  of 
\ 

the  wisdom  arising  from  the  “  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  country sweet  Win- 
chelsea,  Knaresborough,  Caine, 
and  all  the  other  sweet  places, 
must  be  laid  open,  and,  in  short, 
no  longer  bless  us  with  such  bun¬ 
dles  of  wisdom;  or,  the  interest 
of  the  debt  cannot  be  reduced. 
It  is  the  debt  which  upholds  the 
boroughs,  and  the  boroughs  have 
created  the  debt.  Your  Lordship 
seems  to  smell  (which  is  full  as 
correct  as  to  say  that  you  feel ) 
that  these  dear  companions  are 
inseparable.  Like  Saul  and  Jo¬ 
nathan  they  have  lived  sweetly 
together ;  and  in  their  deaths  they 
will  not  be  divided.  This  your 
Lordship  seems  to  smell ;  but  I 
can  assure  you,  that  you  will 
never  get  twenty  millions  of  taxes 
taken  off  as  long  as  they  live; 
the  conclusion  therefore  is,  and 
happy  I  am  that  it  is  such,  there 
must  be  a  Reform  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment. ,  or,  the  total  ruin  of  the 
present  race  of  Farmers  and 
Landlords. 

I  need  say  no-more  as  to  thfe 


subject  before  the  House  :  but,  in 
the  course  of  your  Lordship’s 
speech,  there  dropped  out  an  ob¬ 
servation,  in  which  I  myself, 
though  of  the  Brick- wall  and  Pave¬ 
ment  Order,  cannot  help  feeling, 
some  little  personal  interest. 
Speaking  of  Peel’s  Bill,  you 
said,  that,  “  the  effect  of  that 
“  measure  had  been  anticipated 
“  by  him  (you)  in  a  speech  made 
“  at  the  time ;  by  the  London 
“  Tavern  Petitioners ;  by  Dr. 
“  Copplestox;  andot/iers.”  Now 
as  to  the  speech  made  by  your 
Lordship  at  the  time,  in  the  first 
place,  I  never  heard  of  it  before; 
I  can  find  no  traces  of  it  any 
where,  and  yet,  if  there  be  a  man, 
that  has  kept  a  sharper  look  out 
than  myself  for  things  of  this  sort, 
I  should  be  glad  to  see  that  man. 
In  the  next  place,  this  speech, 
Corinthian  though  doubtless  it 
was,  certainly  produced  no  effect 
upon  the  Parliament,  who  voted 
the  measure  unanimously;  nor  did 
it  produce  any  effect  upon  your 
own  party,  who,  it  is  perfectly 
notorious,  were  not  only  the  chief 
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supporters,  but  even  the  inventors 
of  the  measure ;  and  who  found 
fault  of  it  only  because  it  was  not 
more  rapid  in  its  operations  !  As 
to  the  Petitioners  at  the  London 
Tavern,  their  interference  I  very 
well  recollect ;  and  I  did,  “  at  the 
time”  or  as  soon  as  possible 
afterwards,  notice  the  sensible 
speech  of  Mr.  Attivood  in  mov¬ 
ing  that  Petition.  Dr.  Copples- 
ton  wrrote  his  pamphlet  late  in 
the  year  1818,  or  early  in  the  year 
1819 ;  that  is  to  say,  just  before 
the  measure  was  brought  forward ; 
but  let  it  be  observed  that  this 
humbug  was  an  advocate  for  the 
measure!  He  did,  indeed,  say, 
there  would  be  distress,  but  he 
did  not  contemplate  distress  like 
the  present.  He  did  not  talk  about 
the  ruin  of  Landlords  and  Parsons. 
He  did  not  talk  about  the  transfer 
of  estates.  This  humbug  thought 
that  nothing  but  paper-money 
people  were  about  to  be  pulled 
down ,  and  that  Farmer’s  were 
about  to  be  lowered;  and  never 
dreamed  of  what  was  about  to 
take  place;  much  less  did  he 


ever  describe  it.  But  there  wrere 
“OTHERS;”  and  why  did  your 
Lordship  not  name  those  others  ? 
It  was  beneath  a  Corinthian 
Pillar,  I  suppose,  to  say,  that  in 
1811,  from  Newgate  the  first 
warning  came  forth  in  “  Paper 
against  Gold that  the  “  Re¬ 
gister”  contained  warning  upon 
warning  from  1814  to  1818,  and 
that  in  the  month  of  July  1818, 
the  “  Twopenny  Trash,”  in  a 
Letter  to  Tierney,  depicted,  be¬ 
fore-hand,  not  only  the  ruin,  but 
the  measure  of  it,  and  the  manner 
of  it,  just  as  it  has  now  come  to 
pass  ;  to  say  this  might  have  been 
beneath  a  Corinthian  Pillar ;  but, 
then,  you  may  be  well  assured, 
that  the  public  will  agree  with  me, 
that  the  Corinthian  Pillar  would 
have  done  better  to  say  nothing  at 
all  about  anticipation ;  and,  let 
me  observe,  in  conclusion,  that,  it 
does  seem  a  little  strange,  that  you. 
should  have  thought  it  proper  (and 
at  this  time  of  day  too)  to  refer  to 
a  speech  of  your  own  making, 
which  never  found  its  way  into 
print ,  while  you  seem  to  have 
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■wholly  forgotten  writings  that  have  ' 
passed  through  edition  after  edi¬ 
tion,  and  have  been  read,  and  are  [ 
read,  with  great  attention  by  so 
very  large  a  portion  of  the  people. 
Ah !  Lord  Milton,  your  stomach 
must  come  down,  or,  the  conse¬ 
quences  will  be  such  as,  with  all 
your  powers  of  foresight ,  you  do 
not  seem  to  “  anticipate  ”  in  the 
smallest  degree.  It  is  a  strange 
thing  that  none  of  yon  can  per¬ 
ceive  how  much  credit  you  would 
get  by  acting  the  manly  part  as  to 
this  matter ;  and,  which  is  of  full  as 
much  importance,  what  a  triumph 
you  give  me  every  time  you  act  a 
part  of  a  contrary  character.  I 
am  more  than  half  convinced,  that 
your  disapprobation  of  the  Kent¬ 
ish  Petition  arose  from  the  same 
identical  feeling,  which  made  you 
recollect  your  own  and  Dr.  Cop- 
plp.ston ’s  anticipations;  but  I 
am  also  convinced,  that  the  county 
of  Kent,  participating  in  no  such 
feeling,  will  remain  satisfied  with 
what  it  did,  your  Lordship’s  dis¬ 
approbation  notwithstanding;  and 
this  I  know  to  a  certainty,  that  if 


the  rest  of  the  nation  do  not  follow 
the  sensible  example,  the  suffer¬ 
ing  in  consequence  will  belong 
much  more  to  the  Corinthian  Pil¬ 
lars  than  to  the  Order  of  Brick- 
wall  and  Pavement. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  Lordship’s  most  obedient, 
And  most  humble  Servant, 

War.  COBBETT. 


To  the  Representatives  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  the  County  of  Kent. 

As  one  of  your  constituents  and 
one  who  attended  the  Meeting  of 
the  County  on  Tuesday  last,  I 
make  no  scruple  of  addressing 
you  on  what  took  place  at  that 
meeting.  Both  of  you  appear  by 
the  report  in  the  Morning  Chro¬ 
nicle  on  the  Petition  being  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
to  agree  in  opinion  as  to  what  the 
Meeting  appeared  to  consider,  al¬ 
though  last,  not  the  least  valuable 
part  of  it ;  viz.  the  rider  to  it,  call¬ 
ing  on  the  Honourable  House,  as 
soon  as  it  had  reformed  itself,  to 
make  a  just  reduction  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Debt ;  it  was ,  I  believe,  by 
no  means  expected  it  would  do  so 
before.  Yon  both  protest  against 
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it  in  the  name  of  the  County;  why 
did  not  you  do  so  at  the  Meeting  ? 
but  I  believe  if  you  had,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  that  very 
modest  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  YVareham,  and  in  addition  all 
the  great  leading  characters  of 
the  County,  both  Whigs  and  To¬ 
ries,  I  much  doubt  if  you  would 
have  deterred  the  Meeting  from 
passing  the  resolution.  But,  Sirs, 
the  idea  of  a  reduction  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Debt  is  not  new  in  the 
County  of  Kent,  and  both  of  you 
must  be  aware  of  it ;  at  least  I 
know  that  a  pamphlet  was  written 
by  a  Man  of  Kent,  and  on  the 
commencement  of  the  present  Ses¬ 
sion  of  Parliament  printed  and 
published  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Maid¬ 
stone,  recommending  first  a  Re¬ 
form  in  Parliament,  and  then  a 
reduction  of  the  National  Debt. 

I  also  know  that  one  of  them  was 
sent  to  each  of  you  ;  but  whether 
you  took  the  trouble  of  reading  it 
or  not  I  do  not  know,  or  whether 
Mr.  Cobbett  has  read  that  pamph¬ 
let  I  cannot  say,  but  his  resolution 
runs  on  all  fours  with  that  part  of 
it  respecting  the  reduction  of  the 
National  Debt.  Far  from  con¬ 
sidering  the  county  disgraced  by 
passing  the  resolution,  I  am  very 
glad  it  has  taken  the  lead  on  such 
an  occasion.  Let  me  ask  you  what 
the  Meeting  was  called  for,  was 


not  it's  object  twofold,  namely,  to 
consider  of  a  Petition  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  on  the  distressed  state  of  the 
country,  and  the  defective  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  people  ?  Well 
then,  was  not  the  National  Debt 
contracted  by  Parliaments  con¬ 
stituted  in  the  same  way  as  the 
present  one,  which  the  Meeting 
thought  wanted  reforming;  as  such 
was  it  not  very  natural  for  those 
at  the  Meeting  to  think  it  neces¬ 
sary  that  after  the  reform  had 
taken  place  it  would  be  right  that 
the  immense  debt  should  undergo 
an  investigation,  to  see  if  at  least 
some  part  of  it  might  not  injus¬ 
tice  be  reduced,  for  that  was  the 
substance  of  the  Resolution  ?  I 
for  one  should  be  very  sorry  that 
justice  were  not  done  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  creditor,  but  at  the  same  time, 
I  also  wish  to  see  justice  done  to 
the  public  debtor,  who  is  now 
paying,  and  has  been  almost  ever 
since  the  passing  of  Mr.  Peel’s 
Bill  in  1819,  at  least  30o.  for  20s. 
— That  the  country  was  brought 
into  its  present  state  by  the  holy 
crusade  against  Revolutionary 
France,  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt, 
and  1  wish  to  God  that  those  who 
were  the  authors  of  that  crusade 
only  had  to  suffer  for  it,  but  (as  it 
is  too  generally)  in  this  case  the 
innocent  suffer  with  the  guilty. 
Where  is  the  justice  of  one  class 
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of  the  community,  and  that  not  the 
least  valuable, — 1  mean  the  mid¬ 
dle  class;  namely,  farmers,  ma¬ 
nufacturers,*  and  those  in  trade, 
being  ruined  before  any  of  the 
other  classes  in  society  will 
hardly  believe  but  that  the  ma¬ 
chine  works  well  ?  In  conclu¬ 
sion  I  beg  to  say,  that  I  think  if 
one  of  two  remedies  are  not  spee¬ 
dily  applied,  viz.  if  the  National 
Debt  and  Taxes  be  not  reduced 
(and  'in  the  same  proportion  all 
private  debts)  so  as  to  approximate 
to  what  they  were  in  1791,  as  all 
the  necessaries  of  life  are  ;  or  the 
repeal  of  Mr.  Peel’s  Bill  and  con¬ 
sequently  an  increase  in  the  cir¬ 
culating  medium,  and  with  it  eco¬ 
nomy,  rigid  economy ,  (but  even 

then  I  contend  we  shall  want  a 

1  , 

reduction  of  the  debt,  though  on  a 
less  scale  and  by  more  gradual 
means)  we  must  all  be  involved  in 
one  common  ruin. 

Your’s,  &c.  &c. 

A  Yeoman  of  Kent. 

June  15(ft. 


*  The  Manufacturers  appear  to  have 
rallied  again  ;  but  it  does  not,  I  think, 
require  the  gift  of  prophecy  to  foresee 
that  if  the  occupiers  of  the  land,  and 
those  immediately  connected  with 
them,  continue  in  their  present  deplo¬ 
rable  condition,  they  will  soon  be  re¬ 
duced  to  perhaps  as  bad  a  state  as  they 
were  a  few  years  since. 


FOR  SALE 

At  the  Office  of  the  Register, 

The  Annual  Register ,  from  the 
first  Volume,  1758,  to  the  34th 
Volume,  1792,  one  volume  for 
each  year.  This  work  is  bound 
in  calf ,  in  the  best  manner,  and 
is  as  good  as  new. — Price  Ten 
Pounds,  very  little  more  than  the 
cost  of  the  binding. 

N.  B.  The  Encyclopedia,  ad¬ 
vertized  last-  week,  was  sold  on 
Tuesday  for  the  20/.  as  adver-  - 
tized. — This  notice  is  given  in  an¬ 
swer  to  two  gentlemen,  who  have 
written  for  it  from  the  country.  " 


DINNER 

TO  Mr.  WOOLER. 

This  Dinner,  which  was  noticed 
last  Week  for  the  26th  instant,  at 
Birmingham,  is  to  be  given  on 
the  29th.  The  Committee,  in 
answer  to  their  very  kind  invita¬ 
tion,  are  hereby  requested  to 
receive  my  thanks,  and  to  be 
assured,  that,  if  a  motive  had  been 
wanting  in  me  to  attend  a(  this 
Dinner,  their  Letter  would  have 
been  more  than  sufficient. 

Wm.  cobbett. 
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TO 


THE  PEOPLE  OF  ENGLAND. 


THE  BISHOP  and  THE  SOLDIER. 


“  Ye  shall  not  respect  persons  in 
“  judgment ;  but  ye  shall  hear  the 
.  small  as  well  as  the  great ;  ye  shall 
v  t  “  not  be  afraid  of  the  face  of  man ;  for 
“  the  judgment  is  God’s.” 

Deuteronomt,  Chap.  I.  V.  17. 


Kensington ,  24  Juhj  1822. 

Countrymen, 

On  the  above  subject  you  will 
find,  at  the  end  "of  this  Address, 
some  articles,  first  published  in 
The  Statesman  Newspaper.  The 
object  of  the  present  Address  is, 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  Administration  of 
Justice ,  which,  at  this  moment,  is 
of  all  others,  the  subject  most  in¬ 
teresting  to  us. 

Justice,  as  applied  to  the  deci¬ 
sions  of  courts,  as  applied  to  laws 
and  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
^  means  impartiality  in  what  is 


done.  The  law  may  be  very  le¬ 
nient  or  very  severe,  and  equally 
just  in  both  cases.  The  laws  of 
England  which  hang  men  for 
murder,  and  those  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  which  imprison  murderers' 
for  life,  have  no  difference  in  point 
of.  justice.  But,  if  the  laws  of 
any  country,  hanged  men,  in  one  \ 
situation  of  life,  for  murder,  and  ; 
punished  men,  in  another  situation 
of  life,  with  transportation,  or/ 
something  short  of  death,  those 
laws  would  be  unjust ,  and  would,  \ 
in  fact,  be  acts  of  tyranny  so\ 
outrageous  as  to  justify,  and  fully 
justify,  the  use  of  effectual  means 
to  overthrow  the  Government  that  J 
had  made  such  laws. 

No  country  that  I  know  of,  ex¬ 
cept  the  slave-countries,  have  ever 
been  disgraced  and  cursed  by  laws  f) 
of  this  description.  In  those  hor¬ 
rid  countries  (Virginia,  for  in¬ 
stance),  it  was,  until  of  late  years, 
not  murder  to  kill  a  black,  which  f 
was  punished  with  a  fine  of  about 
fifty  pounds  sterling.  Now,  the 
law  makes  it  murder  ;  but,  to  the 
shame  of  America,  to  the  shame 
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of  Republican  Government,  this 
murder  is  frequently  committed, 
y  in  all  the  Slave  States ;  but,  I 
believe,  no  man  can  produce  an 
instance  of  a  white  murderer 
having  been  punished  as  a  mur¬ 
derer  ! 

This  is  that  abuse  in  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  j  ustice  ;  that  base 
partiality;  that  perverting  of  judg¬ 
ment,  against  which  the  Bible,  in 
more  than  two  hundred  places, 
cautions  man,  and  against  the 
doing  of  which  it  utters  such  hor¬ 
rible  denunciations.  An  impar¬ 
tial  administration  of  the  laws  is 
the  very  foundation  of  civil  so¬ 
ciety,  into  which  men  could  not 
have  entered  without  a  compact, 
necessarily  implied,  that  such 
impartiality  should  always  take 
place.  Courts  and  Judges  are 
venerated,  and  held  in  the  highest 
respect,  because  their  decisions, 
which  have  so  much  effect  upon 
the  affairs  of  men,  are  looked 
upon  as  being  just ;  as  being, 
in  all  respects  perfect,  as  far 
as  any  thing  human  can  pre¬ 
tend  to  perfection.  The  Courts 
of  Justice  are  the  last  resort 
of  the  oppressed.  Riches,  and  the 
power  inseparable  from  riches, 
would  make  the  poor  man 
even  more  degraded  than  the 
beast,  could  he  not  rely  on  jus- 
*  tice  from  the  laws.  This  is  that 


equality  of  which  men  speak,  as\ 
being  so  desirable  a  thing  to 
secure  by  political  institutions; 
an  impartial,  an  equal,  an  even- 
handed  administration  of  the  laws; 
for,  where  this  is  wanting,  to  talk 
of  liberty  or  property  is  an  abuse 
of  words  and  a  mockery  upon 
the  community.  Indeed  there  is 
no  community;  for,  community 
means  a  right  in  common  to  be, 
treated  in  a  certain  manner  by 
the  law  s  ;  and  where  the  treat¬ 
ment  is  not  common  to  all,  there 
is,  in  fact  no  community  :  it  is  a 
herd  of  slaves  governed  by  a 
tyranny. 


In  the  way  of  preface  to  what 
I  have  to  say  upon  the  subject 
stated  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  I 
have  been  led  into  these  general 
observations,  not  by  any  suspicion 
that  any  thing  has  been  or  will  be, 
attempted  by  persons  in  power,  to 
screen  the  parties,  or,  rather,  the 
principal  party,  implicated  in  this 
horrid  transaction;  not  by  any 
suspicion  of  this  sort  have  I  been 
led  to  make  these  observations, 
but  by  the  conduct  of  that  infa¬ 
mous  part  of  the  Press,  of  which 
I  have  so  long  been  the  accuser, 
which  has  so  long  been  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  every  thing  that  is  base 
and  corrupt,  and  which,  under  the 
epithet  “  respectable has  been  j 
distinguished,  by  the  enemies  of 
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our  freedom  and  happiness,  from 
that  part  of  the  press  which  has 
been  the  constant  advocate  of 
)  freedom  and  of  morals. 

This  part  of  the  Press ;  this 
“  respectable ”  part  of  the  press, 
which  was  so  loud,  so  vehement, 
-  in  the  case  of  the  poor  miscreants 
of  Vere-street,  has  now  been  either 
silent  (as  the  Old  Times,)  or,  has 
been  hatching  apologies,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  New  Times.  In  this 
way,  this  “  respectable  ”  part  of 
the  press  has  been  at  work  to  pave 
the  way,  if  possible,  for  that, 
which  to  suppose  possible,  would 
be  an  offence  that  would  bring 
down  on  the  supposer  the  severest 
punishment.  The  design  of  this 
part  of  the  press  manifestly  has 
been  to  smother  the  whole  trans- 
'  action  if  possible ;  and,  if  that 
were  not  possible,  to  provide,  if 
;  possible,  impunity  for  the  offender ; 
than  which  design,  there  never 
was,  perhaps,  in  the  world,  any 
^thing  equal  in  point  of  turpitude. 

I  have  long  denounced  this  press 
as  the  deluder  of  the  people ;  as 
the  foe  of  freedom  and  of  justice ; 
as  the  promoter  of  vice,  of  rigour, 
and  of  cruelty  ;  and  now  it  stands, 
before  this  abused  nation,  proved 
guilty  of  all  the  charges  that  I 
ever  brought  against  it.  In  the 
weekly  paper,  the  Observer,  which 
has  acted  an  honest  part  upon 


this  occasion,  I  first  saw  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  transaction  on  Sunday 
morning.  “  Note,”  said  I,  “  we 
shall  see  how  this  Sunday  has  been 
employed.”  I  then  sent  for  the 
John  Hull,  and  found  that  John 
was  not  to  be  had  so  early  as  the 
other  papers ;  because  the  print¬ 
ing  of  him  had  been  delayed  by 
an  accident,  which  had  happened 
to  his  machinery !  I  wanted  no¬ 
thing  more  to  convince  me  that 
the  work  was  carrying  on  with  a 
heavy  hand ;  and  that  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  for  me  to  be  in  London 
early  the  next  morning  to  see  the 
extent  of  the  effect  of  that  work, 
which  extent,  however,  I  pretty 
well  guessed  at  the  moment  I 
heard  of  the  accident  in  John 
Bull’s  machinery.  By  about  six 
o’clock  I  had  the  fruits  of  the 
whole  of  the  “  respectable”  part  of 
the  press  of  that  morning  before 
me  ;  and  in  about  six  hours  afte 
that,  I  had  exhibited  it  for  the  in 
spection  of  the  public. 

In  order  to  iorin  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  baseness  of  this  “  re¬ 
spectable  ”  part  of  the  press,  we 
must  consider,  First,  The  situation / 
in  life  of  the  principal  party ; 
Second,  What  had  been  stated  as 
the  result  of  his  detection ;  and 
Third,  Howthisresultsquares  with 
the  bail  and  other  things  demand¬ 
ed  and  enforced  upon  certain 
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other  occasions.  When  we  have 
taken  a  view  of  all  these,  and  seen 
what  a  case  it  forms  all  taken 
together ;  and  when  we  have 
agairi  reflected,  that  this  “  re¬ 
spectable”  ana  base  press,  either 
passed  the  thing  over  in  lotal  si¬ 
lence,  or,  so  disguised,  and  so 
mutilated  the  matter,  so  cautiously 
spoke  of  it ;  so  studiously  crammed 
the  few  words  into  an  obscure" 
corner ;  when  we  have  done  all 
this,  we  shall,  and  not  till  then,  be 
able  to  form  something  of  an  idea 
of  the  baseness  of  this  “  respect¬ 
able  ”  London  Press,  the  equal  of 
which,  I  am  happy  to  believe,  does 
not  exist  in  the  whole  world. 

The  principal  person  concern¬ 
ed  in  the  horrid  transaction,  is  a 
j  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  England , 
and  as  such  announced  from  the 
beginning.  We  know  well,  that, 
to  publish  any  thing  tending  to 
\  excite  hatred  or  contempt  of  the 
body  of  Bishops  would  expose 
any  man  to  the  severest  punish¬ 
ment.  There  is  at  this  time,  I 
believe,  a  prosecution  pending  in 
the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  in 
consequence  of  a  criminal  in¬ 
formation  moved  for  by  Lawyer 
Scarlett,  against  a  printer  in  the 
North,  who  had  published  some¬ 
thing  reflecting  on  the  Clergy  oj 
the  county  of  Durham.  Not  on 
any  particular  clergyman ;  but 


on  the  Clergy  of  the  County  in 
general,  there  being  no  particular 
plaintiff  or  complainant.  You  w  ill 
observe,  that  the  J udges  granted 
the  criminal  information.  They 
did  not  refer  the  matter  to  a  Grand 
J ury.  So  that  this  is  a  body  of 
men  entitled  to  peculiar  protec¬ 
tion;  for,  it  is  hardly  to  be  be¬ 
lieved,  that  a  criminal  informa¬ 
tion  would  have  been  obtained 
against  a  man  for  publishing  a 
censure  on  the  Miners  of  Durham, 
the  Weavers  of  Lancashire,  or  the  / 
Farmers  of  Norfolk.  Yet,  it  is  '"I 
very  difficult  to  say  why  either  of 
these  classes  should  not  be  entitled 
to  the  same  protection  as  the  Par- / 
sons. 

Never  mind,  however;  let  that 
go.  The  person  principally  con¬ 
cerned  is  a  Bishop  of  the  Church 
of  England  ;  a  Right  Reverend 
Father  in  God.  He  is,  too,  of 
what  is  called  noble  birth.  The 
pedigree  of  his  family,  as  pub- , 
lished  in  the  peerage,  says  that; 
he  is  descended  from  a  noble' 
family  of  Normandy  ;  that  his  an¬ 
cestor  came  over  to  England  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Con-  \ 
fessor  ;  that  this  ancestor  returned 
to  France,  and  came  over  again 
in  company  with  William  that 
they  call  the  Conqueror ;  and  had 
divers  English  lands  and  estates 
bestowed  upon  him.  Thus,  then, 
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here  was  a  great  personage,  in¬ 
deed  : — Here  was  one  of  the  old 
^  hack  Burke's  “  Corinthian  Pillars 
'  of  polished  society here  was 
that  to  begin  with.  Next  came 
the  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  next  came  the  Bishop, 
and  a  Bishop  not  of  yesterday,  I 
assure  you.  He  appears  to  have 
been  born  about  fifty-six  or  fifty- 

J  seven  years  ago,  and  he  has  been 
a  Bishop  fifteen  years.  After 
being  a  Bishop  for  nearly  the 
whole  of  this  time,  he  was  pro¬ 
moted,  that  is  to  say,  raised,  a 
x  little  while  ago,  from  the  rich 
Bishopric  of  Ferns  to  the  richer 
i  Bishopric  of  Clogher. 

In  the  course  of  these  fifteen 
years  what  are  the  duties  that  he 
’  f  has  not  had  to  perform  ;  and  how 
great  have  been  the  powers  that 
he  possessed  !  If  it  be  true,  and 
!  true  it  is,  because  told  us  by  un- 
1  erring  wisdom,  that,  where  much 
S  is  given  much  is  required,  how 
(  much  was  there  required  at  the 
/  hands  of  this  man  !  The  income 
of  his  Bishopric  has  been  stated 
at  thirteen  thousand  pounds  a- 
year.  But,  besides  this,  let  us 
consider,  what  is  the  nature  of 
his  engagement  on  becoming  a 
Bishop.  This  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  the  present  case ; 
and,  though  most  of  us  know  that 
the  engagement  is  of  a  most  se¬ 


rious  and  even  awful  nature,  still 
we  can  hardly  have  an  idea,  from 
mere  recollection,  how  solemn, \ 
sacred,  and  awful,  it  really  is. 
This  being  the  case,  I  shall  here 
insert,  from  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  a  part  of  what  takes 
place  at  the  consecration  of  a 
Bishop ;  and  which  must,  of  ne¬ 
cessity,  have  taken  place  at  the 
consecration  of  this  very  person.  *• 

Every  thing  being  prepared,  the 
Archbishop,  who  is  to  perform  the 
office  of  Consecration,  is  to  begin 
the  Communion  service,  in  which 
the  following  is  to  be  the  Col¬ 
lect  : 

“  Almighty  God,  who  by  thy 
Son  Jesus  Christ  didst  give  to 
thy  holy  Apostles  many  excel¬ 
lent  gifts,  and  didst  charge 
them  to  feed  thy  flock;  Give 
grace,  we  beseech  thee,  that 
they  may  diligently  preach  thy 
Word,  and  duly  administer  the 
godly  discipline  thereof;  and 
grant  to  the  people,  that  they 
may  obediently  follow  the  same ; 
that  all  may  receive  the  crown 
of  everlasting  glory  ;  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen.” 

Then  comes  the  reading  of  the 
following  passage  from  the  first 
of  Timothy,  chapter  the  third, 
verse  the  first : 

“  This  is  a  true  saying,  If  a 
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“  man  desire  the  office  of  a 
“  Bishop,  he  desireth  a  good 
“  work.  A  Bishop  then  must  be 
“  blameless,  the  husband  of  one 
|  “  wife,  vigilant,  sober,  of  good 
“  behaviour,  given  to  hospitality, 
“  apt  to  teach ;  not  given  to  wine, 
\  “  no  striker,  not  greedy  of  filthy 
“  lucre;  but  patient,  not  a  brawler, 
“  not  covetous ;  one  that  ruleth 
“  well  his  own  house,  having  his 
“  children  in  subjection  with  all 
“  gravity ;  (for  if  a  man  know  not 
“  how  to  rule  his  own  house,  how 
“  shall  he  take  care  of  the  Church 
“  of  God  ?)  Not  a  novice,  lest 
“  being  lifted  up  .with  pride  he 
“  fall  into  the  condemnation  of 
“  the  devil.  Moreover  he  must 
“  have  a  good  report  of  them 
“  which  are  without ;  lest  he  fall 
“  into  reproach  and  the  snare  of 
“  the  deviL” 

After  this,  at  some  distance  on, 
comes  the  reading  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage  from  Saint  Mat¬ 
thew,  chapter  twenty-eight,  verse 
eighteen : 

“  Jesus  came  and  spake  unto 
“  them,  saying,  All  power  is  given 
“  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in 
“  earth.  Go  ye  therefore,  and 
“  teaeh  all  nations,  baptizing 
“  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
“  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
“  Holy  Ghost:  teaching  them  to 


“  observe  all  things  whatsoever 
“  I  have  commanded  you  :  and, 
“  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even 
u  unto  the  end  of  the  world.” 

When  the  ceremony  has  pro¬ 
ceeded  thus  far,  the  person  to  be 
made  a  bishop  is  presented  to  the 
Archbishop  sitting  in  his  chair 
near  the  Holy  Table ;  the  Bi¬ 
shops  who  present  him  saying, 

“  Most  Reverend  Father  in 
“  God,  we  present  unto  you  this 
“  godly  and  well-learned  man  to 
“  be  ordained  and  consecrated 
“  Bishop.” 

The  oath  of  allegiance  and  su¬ 
premacy  is  then  administered  to 
him,  and  also  an  oath  of  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  Archbishop.  Then 
the  Archbishop,  in  the  following 
words,  moves  the  congregation  to 
l»ray, 

“  Brethren,  it  is  written  in  the 
“  Gospel  of  Saint  Luke,  That  our 
“  Saviour  Christ  continued  the 
“  whole  night  in  prayer,  before 
“  he  did  choose  and  send  forth 
“  his  twelve  Apostles.  It  is 
“  written  also  in  the  Acts  of  the 
“  Apostles,  that  the  Disciples  who 
“  were  at  Antioch  did  fast  and 
“  pray,  before  they  laid  hands  on 
“  Paul  and  Bamhbas,  and  sent 
“  them  forth.  Let  us  therefore, 
“  following  the  example  of  our 
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“  Saviour  Christ,  and  his  Apostles, 
“  first  fall  to  prayer,  before  we 
“  admit,  and  send  forth  this  per-, 
41  son  presented  unto  us,  to  the 
“  work  whereunto  we  trust  the 
“  Holy  Ghost  hath  called  him.” 

Then  follows  the  Litany  with 
the  following  passage  in  it : 

“  ,That  it  may  please  thee  to  I 
f‘  bless  this  our  Brother  elected, 
“  and  to  send  thy  grace  upon  him, 
<l  that  he  may  duly  execute  the 
“  office  whereunto  he  is  called,  to 
“  the  edifying  of  thy  church,  and 
“  to  the  honour,  praise,  and  glory 
“  of  thy  name.” 

This  being  done,  and  another 
prayer  having  been  said,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions  and  answers  take 
place  between  the  Archbishop 
and  the  newly  elected  Bishop,  to 
which  questions  and  answers,  I 
beg  my  readers  to  pay  particular 
attention : 

“  Archbishop. — Brother,  foras- 
“  much  as  the  Holy  Scripture  and 
“  the  ancient  Canons  command, 
“  that  we  should  not  be  hasty  in 
“  laying  on  hands,  and  admitting 
“  any  person  to  Government  in 
“  the  Church  of  Christ,  which  he 
“  hath  purchased  with  no  less 
“  price  than  the  effusion  of  his 
“  own  blood ;  before  I  admit  you 
“  to  this  Administration,  I  will 


‘  examine  you  in  certain  articles, 

‘  to  the  end  that  the  Congrega- 
‘  tion  present  may  have  a  trial, 

‘  and  bear  witness,  how  you  be 
‘  minded  to  behave  yourself  in 
‘  the  Church  of  God. — Are  you 
*  persuaded  that  you  be  truly 
‘  called  to  this  Ministration,  ac- 
‘  cording  to  the  will  of  our  Lord 
‘  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  order  of 
‘  this  realm  V’ 

“  Answer.— I  am  so  persuaded.” 

“  Archbishop. — Are  you  per- 
“  suaded  that  the  Holy  Scriptures 
“  contain  sufficiently  all  doctrine 
“  required  of  necessity  for  eternal 
“  salvation  through  faith  in  Jesus 
“  Christ  1  And  are  you  deter- 
“  mined  out  of  the  same  Holy 
“  Scriptures  to  instruct  the  people 
“  committed  to  your  charge  ;  and 
“  to  teach  or  maintain  nothing  as 
“  required  of  necessity  to  eternal 
“  salvation,  but  that  which  you 
“  shall  be  persuaded  may  be  con- 
“  eluded  and  proved  by  the  same  1” 

“  Answer. — I  am  so  persuaded 
“  anddeterminedbyGod’sGrace.” 

“  Archbishop. — Will  you  thert 
“  faithfully  exercise  yourself  in 
“  the  same  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
“  call  upon  God  by  prayer,  for 
“  the  true  understanding  of  the 
“  same ;  so  as  you  may  be  able 

by  them  to  teach  and  exhort 
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“  with  wholesome  doctrine,  and  ‘ 
lt  to  withstand  and  convince  the  ‘ 
“  gainsay ers  1”  11 

“  Answer. — I  will  so  do,  by  the 
“  help  of  God.” 

“  Archbishop. — Are  you  ready, 

“  with  all  faithful  diligence,  to 
“  banish  and  drive  away  all  er- 
“  roneous  and  strange  doctrine, 

“  contrary  to  God’s  word  ;  and 
“  both  privately  and  openly  to 
“  call  upon  and  encourage  others 
“  to  the  same  V’ 

“  Answer. — I  am  ready,  the 
“  Lord  being  my  helper.” 

“  Archbishop. — Will  you  deny 
“  all  ungodliness  and  worldly  lust, 

“  and  live  soberly,  righteously, 

“  and  godlily,  in  this  present  world; 

“  that  you  may  show  yourself  in 
“  all  things  an  example  of  good 
“  works  unto  others,  that  the  ad- 
“  versary  may  be  ashamed,  hav- 
“  ing  nothing  to  say  against  you  ?” 

“  Answer. — I  will  so  do,  the 
“  Lord  being  my  helper.” 

“  Archbishop. — Will  you  main- 
“  tain  and  set  forward,  as  much 
“  as  shall  lie  in  you,  quietness, 

“  love,  and  peace  among  men  ; 

“  and  such  as  be  unquiet,  dis- 
“  obedient,  and  criminous,  within 
“  your  diocese,  correct  and  pu- 
“  nish,  according  to  such  autho- 
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rity  as  you  have  by  God’s  word, 
and  as  to  you  shall  be  committed 
by  the  ordinance  of  this 
Realm  1  ” 

“  Ansicer. — I  will  so  do,  by  the 
help  of  God.” 

“  Archbishop. — Will  you  be 
‘  faithful  in  ordaining,  sending,  or 
“  laying  hands  upon  others  1” 

“  Ansicer. — I  will  so  be,  by  the 
“  help  of  God.” 

“  Archbishop. — Will  you  shew 
“  yourself  gentle,  and  be  merciful 
“  for  Christ’s  sake,  to  poor  and 
“  needy  people,  and  to  all  stran- 
“  gers  destitute  of  help!” 

“  Ansicer. — I  will  so  shew  my- 
“  self,  by  God’s  help.” 

Then  the  Archbishop,  standing 
up,  says,  “  Almighty  God,  our 
“  Heavenly  Father,  who  hath 
“  given  you  a  good  will  to  do  all 
“  these  things,  Grant  also  unto 
“  you  strength  and  power  to  per- 
“  form  the  same  ;  that,  he  accom- 
“  plishing  in  you  the  good  work 
“  vvhich  he  hath  begun,  you  may 
“  be  found  perfect  and  irrepre- 
“  hensible  at  the  latter  day ; 

“  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

“  Amen.” 

Then  the  Archbishop  and  Bi¬ 
shops  present  lay  their  hands 
upon  the  head  of  the  elected 
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Bishop,  kneeling  before  them 
upon  his  knees,  the  Archbishop, 
saying, 

“  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost,  for 
“  the  office  and  work  of  a  Bishop 
“  in  the  Church  of  God,  now  com- 
“  mitted  unto  thee  by  the  imposi- 
“  tion  of  our  hands ;  in  the  name 

of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
“  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen. 
“  And  remember  that  thou  stir  up 
“  they  race  of  God  ivhich  is  given 
“  thee  by  this  imposition  of  our 
“  hands:  for  God  hath  not  given 
“  us  the  spirit  of  fear,  but  of 
“  power,  and  love  and  sober- 
“  ness.” 

Then  the  Archbishop  delivers 
him  the  Bible,  saying, 

“  Give  heed  unto  reading,  ex- 
“  hortation,  and  doctrine.  Think 
“  upon  the  things  contained  in 
“  this  book.  Be  diligent  in  them, 
“  that  the  increase  coming  thereby 
“  may  be  manifest  unto  all  men. 
“  Take  heed  unto  thyself  and  to 
“  doctrine,  and  be  diligent  in  do- 
“  ing  them  :  for  by  so  doing  thou 
“  shalt  both  save  thyself  and  them 
“  that  hear  thee.  Be  to  the  flock 
“  of  Christ  a  shepherd,  not  a 
“  wolf;  feed  them,  devour  them 
i  “  not.  Hold  up  the  weak,  heal 
“  the  sick,  bind  up  the  broken, 
“  bring  again  the  outcasts,  seek 


“  the  lost.  Be  so  merciful,  that 
“  you  be  not  too  remiss ;  so  mi- 
“  nister  discipline,  that  you  forget 
“  not  mercy  :  that  when  the  chief 
“  Shepherd  shall  appear,  you 
“  may  receive  the  never-fading 
“  crown  of  glory  ;  through  Jesus 
“  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen.” 

Now  mind,  here  was  a  solemn 
declaration,  made  before  God  at 
the  altar,  that  he  believed  himself 
called  by  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and 
here  was  a  solemn  receiving  of 
the  Holy  Ghost!  To  dwell  upon 
such  a  thing  would  be  useless, 
and  worse  than  useless,  because 
it  would  be  an  insult  to  the  moral  j 
feelings  of  the  reader.  I  beg  the 
reader,  however,  to  think  of  the/ 
punishment  that  has  been  inflicted  , 
upon  Mr.  Carlile  and  his  wife 
and  sister  for  expressing  their 
opinions,  hostile  to  that  religion, 
of  which  the  above  cited  is  one  of 
the  ceremonies. 

Besides  his  office  of  Bishop, 
he  is  one  of  the  “  Commissioners 
“  of  the  Board  of  Education  in 
“  Ireland .”  Here  was  another 
great  duty  taken  upon  himself. 
One  can  hardly  contemplate  with 
a  steady  eye,  the  magnitude  of 
these  two  offices;  and  when  we 
consider  the  enormous  worldly 
gains  attending  them ;  the  great 
riches;  the  power;  the  splendour; 
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all  the  endless  advantages  apper¬ 
taining  to  his  rank  and  dignity, 
how  much  has  been  given  here 
can  we  easily  say ;  and,  shall  he 
give  the  Scriptures  the  lie  and 
say  that  much  ought  not  to  have 
been  expected  ?  Shall  we  say 
that  the  act  ought  to  have  been  dis¬ 
guised  ;  and  that,  because  wealth 
and  honours  had  been  bestowed 
on  the  party  with  such  prolusion, 
his  offence  should  have  been 
dealt  with,  in  a  manner  in  which 
it  has  been  dealt  with  by  the 
“  respectable  ”  and  infamous 
press,  while  that  same  press,  had 
he  been  a  tradesman,  artisan,  or 
labourer,  would  have  blazoned 
forth  the  name  and  the  act,  day 
after  day,  as  it  has  done  upon  so 
many  occasions  when  the  offence 
has  been  of  a  comparatively  in¬ 
significant  nature  ? 

We  now  come  to  what  has  been 
stated  in  the  newspapers  as  the 
result  of  this  transaction.  It  is 
said  that  the  offender  was  held  to 
bail,  two  tradesmen  being  his 
sureties,  and  he  being  suffered  to 
go  at  large ,  upon  their  giving 
bail  to  the  amount  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  each  ;  and  that  the 
soldier,  for  want  of  bail,  was 
committed  to  take  his  trial !  Time 
will  show  us  how  this  matter 
stands.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
newspapers  tell  us,  that  Mr.  Dyer* 


the  Magistrate,  upon  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  Mr.  Alley,  found 
himself  obliged  to  admit  the  Bishop 
to  bail.  I  do  not  know  how  Mr. 
Dyer  could  be  obliged  to  do  this  ; 
and  that,  too,  without  any  remand¬ 
ing  ;  without  any  re-examination  ; 
without  any  of  that  time  for  deli¬ 
beration,  which  has  been  taken  in 
so  many  other  cases.  Mr.  John 
Knight  of  Manchester  and  others 
were  not  admitted  to  bail.  They 
were,  indeed,  charged  with  High 
Treason  ;  but  when  they  came  to 
trial ,  they  were  tried  for  misde¬ 
meanor  ;  but  had  never  been 
admitted  to  bail. 

Another  observation  is,  that 
surely  the  Soldier  might  have 
found  bail  proportionate  to  that 
of  the  Bishop.  The  Bishop’s  bail 
was  only  to  a  thirteenth  pari  of 
the  amount  of  his  annual  income. 
Now,  a  thirteenth  part  of  the 
Soldier’s  income  would  have  been 
twenty-eight  shillings  ;  and  could 
not  the  Soldier  get  two  men  to  be 
bound  for  him  in  a  bail  bond  of 
fourteen  shillings  a-piece  ?  It 
must  be  a  forlorn  dog  indeed  that 
could  not  have  mustered  up  the 
twenty  -  eight  shillings  to  lodge 
with  the  Justice  in  the  way  of 
surety.  The  law  says,  indeed,^ 
that  excessive  bail  shall  not  be  . 
demanded ;  but,  if  this  were  the 
proper  bail  for  a  Bishop,  what 
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was  my  bail,  after  having  been 
(  sentenced  to  pass  two  years  with 
fellows  from  whose  society  1  re- 
\\deemed  myself  by  paying  up¬ 
wards  of  twelve  hundred  pounds , 
for  the  bare  use  of  private  rooms 
*  in  the  gaol ;  after  paying  a  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  fine  to  the  King,  and 
all  this  for  having  expressed  my 

1  indignation  at  the  flogging  of 
English  Militia-men  under  a  guard 
of  German  Bayonets  ;  if  the 
Bishop’s  bail  was  a  proper  one, 
what  was  my  bail  of  three  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  myself,  with  two 
sureties  of  a  thousand  pounds 
each,  to  keep  the  peace  and  be  of 
good  behaviour  for  seven  years  after 
the  expiration  of  the  two  years  that 
I  was  sentenced  to  pass  amongst 
felons!  And  what  is  the  bail  of 
Mr.  Carlile  1  The  precise  amount 
of  the  bail  I  do  not  know  ;  but  I 
know  that  it  is  for  life ,  at  the  end 
of  his  three  years  of  imprison¬ 
ment.  I  know  that  there  is  heavy 
bail  also  in  the  case  of  his  sister, 
and  I  know  that  their  fines  al¬ 
together  amount  to  fifteen  hundred 
pounds,  just  one-third  part  more 
than  the  bail  taken  of  the  Bishop. 
Joseph  Swann  was  sentenced  by 
the  Magistrates  of  Cheshire,  from 
oneand  the  same  Quarter  Sessions, 
under  three  indictments  for  what 
are  called  Libel  and  Sedition  to 
an  imprisonment  for  FOUR 


YEARS  AND  A  HALF,  leaving 
a  wife  and  four  small  children  who 
had  never  been  paupers  before  ) 
to  become  paupers  or  to  perish. 
Besides  this,  he  was  a  long  time  in 
prison  before  for  the  leant  of  bail. 
What  bail  was  demanded  of  him 
I  do  not  know ;  but  in  all  human 
probability,  not  less  than  a  tenth 
part,  at  least,  of  that  which  was 
taken  of  the  Bishop,  though  his 
income  could  not  have  been  a 
five  hundredth  part  of  that  of  the 
Bishop. 

These  are  the  things  that  we 
ought  to  treasure  up  in  our  mirtds. 
John  Hayes  of  Boulton,  whose' 
crime  was  going  round  the  town 
of  Boulton  to  inform  his  townsmen 
that  their  countryman  William  j 
Cobbett  had  arrived  at  Liverpool  j 
in  good  health,  was  sent  to  gaol  ‘ 
for  ten  weeks,  because  he  did  not 
find  bail.  What  bail  was  de¬ 
manded  of  him  I  know  not.  It 
could  hardly  have  been  less  than 
a  tenth  part  of  what  was  taken 
from  the  Bishop  ;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  ten  weeks  John  Hays  was 
never  brought  to  trial  at  all. 

The  newspapers  may  have  been 
misinformed  about  the  thousand 
pound  bail  taken  from  the  Bishop. 
Mr.  Dyer  may  have  taken  fifty 
thousand  pounds  bail  for  any  thing 
that  I  know  to  the  contrary,  and 
“  tivo  Tradesmen  ”  may  not  have 
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been  the  sureties;  but,  at  any 
rate,  this  is  what  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  public ;  and  that 
public  I  conjure  to  be  upon  the 
constant  watch  to  see  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  this  affair.  My 
readers  may  be  well  assured  that 
this  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
respectable”  and  infamous  part 
of  the  press  will  be  attended  with 
consequences  very  different  from 
that,  expected  by  those  who  have 
been  at  work  with  that  press, 
which  has  now,  however,  fixed  its 
character  for  ever,  and  blasted 
\  itself  for  ever,  with  every  honest 
man  in  the  world.  Do  they  think 
they  can  hide  this  matter  under  a 
blanket  1  The  thing  is  already 
gone,  not  only  to  the  utmost  cor¬ 
ners  of  this  country ;  but,  is  al- 
I  ready  in  France,  and  in  more 
i  than  one  ship  to  carry  it  to  Ame- 
•  rica.  In  the  latter  country  every 
eye  will  be  directed  to  the  wind¬ 
ing  up  of  this  drama.  There  the 
I  press  will  disguise  nothing.  It 
will  tell  all,  and  men  will  openly 
,  and  freely  express  what  they 
•think  ol  every  one  concerned  in 
the  transaction  from  the  first  to 
the  last. 

Though  noticed  elsewhere  in 
this  same  Register,  I  cannot  re¬ 
frain  from  again  adverting  to  the 
baseness  of  the  morning  Papers 
in  totally  suppressing  the  speech 


of  Sir  William  de  Crespigny  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  Mon¬ 
day  night,  when  he  noticed  this 
affair,  and  observed  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  was  greatly  indebted  to  the 
Statesman  newspaper  for  the  im¬ 
partiality  that  it  had  shown. 
Nothing  shows  so  strongly  as  this 
the  lengths  to  which  the  “  re¬ 
spectable  ”  and  corrupt  press  is 
capable  of  going.  There  is  room 
for  shuffle,  at  any  rate,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  other  parts  of  its 
conduct.  The  Editors  may  say 
that  they  were  blind,  that  they 
were  drunk,  that  they  were  “  in¬ 
sane  ”  as  the  old  Doctors’  Com¬ 
mons  Doctor  of  the  New  Times 
says  of  the  Bishop.  They  may 
say  that  it  was  an  unfortunate 
time  of  the  moon  ;  and  that,  as 
the  Bishop  must  have  been  mad, 
so  they  might  well  have  been  mad  - 
too,  being  persons  not  by  any" 
means  fortified  in  a  manner 
equal  to  the  Bishop.  But,  here 
is  the  devil  to  do,  in  the  case  of  [ 
Sir  Wrn.  de  Crespigny’s  speech  ; 
for  here  are  all  of  their  rcportersy 
not  much  less  than fifty  in  number . 
They  could  not  all  be  deaf,  drunk, 
or  mad.  We  should  soon  have  the 
Penitentiaries  and  Bedlam  full,  at 
this  rate.  Here  are  fifty  men, 
with  pen  in  hand  and  books  open 
jel'ore  them,  and  not  a  word  do 
they  put  down  of  Sir  William  de 
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Crespignv’s  speech.  The  gene¬ 
rous  Collycr  would,  perhaps,  “  take 
the  whole  upon  himself,”  as  far  as 
related  to  the  Old  Times;  but 
there  were  five  or  six  other  pa¬ 
pers  ;  and,  in  short,  the  fact  is 
clear  enough,  when  they  got  home 
to  their  several  news-offices,  that 
part  of  their  report  was  expunged, 
^  by  those  who  knew,  not  only  the 
value  of  words,  but  also  the  value 
of  blank  spaces  where  words  ought 
*  to  be. 

I  take  my  leave  of  this  affair 
for  the  present,  with  once  more 
requesting  the  people  in  every 
part  of  the  country  to  be  upon  the 
watch ;  for,  this  is  a  matter  that 
will  never  die  as  long  as  the  system 
shall  live.  We  have  had  outcry 
enough  about  Jacobins  and  Radi¬ 
cals,  and  about  Sedition  and 
Blasphemy.  We  have  had  bel- 
''lowings  enough  from  the  Old 
\  Times  newspaper  against  the  cou¬ 
rageous  women  who  have  main¬ 
tained  their  opinions  with  ruin 
and  prisons  and  torture  before 
their  eyes.  We  now  have  this 
newspaper,  in  its  true  colours  and 
character,  and  all  those  whom  it 
has  persecuted  are  beginning  to 
take  their  just  vengeance  on  it. 

The  very  greatest  of  all  the 
evils  that  have  ever  afflicted  the 
country  has  been  this  corrupt 
press.  Those  who  praised  the 


nefarious  thing  during  the  season 
of  Six- Acts  knew  well  its  various 
uses.  The  crafty  Scotch  Lawyer ;  i 
that  smooth,  that  soft  spoken,  that 
canting,  that  humanity  gentleman, 
knew  well  the  uses  of  this  merce- 

jr 

nary  machine,  when  he  called  it 
respectable  and  contrasted  it  with 
that  which  he  was  so  anxious  to 
destroy  ;  when  he  was  praising  to 
the  skies  one  of  the  old  battered 
hacks  of  Corruption,  and  pointing 
out  for  bloody  vengeance  him 
whom  he  knew  could  uot  be  cor-  T-,f 
rupted.  Let  him  now  take  the 
respectable  part  of  the  press  to 
his  bosom.  Let  him  take  it  as  his 
own  breed  and  seed ;  for  he  is 
really  one  of  the  [fathers  of  it. 

And  let  us  quit  the  thing  for  the 
present,  with  a  resolution  to  return 
to  it  again,  till  it  become  as  noto¬ 
rious  as  its  infamousTwin  brother ; 
which  is  as  notorious  as  the  Sun 
at  noon-day. 

Wm.  COBBETT. 


THE  THING, 

AND 

THE  INFAMOUS  NEWSPAPERS: 
THE  BISHOP  and  the  SOLDIER. 

Reprinted  from  “  Tue  States¬ 
man”  of  Monday. 

Our  readers  have  often  had  to 
oblige  us  by  their  attention  to 
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what  we  have  said  of  the  blessed 
THING.  We  are  now  going  to 
trouble  them  upon  an  extraordinary 
occasion  indeed,  and  are  going  to 
give  an  instance  of  the  baseness 
and  infamy  of  the  London  news¬ 
papers,  such  as  we  never  before 
had  it  in  our  power  to  give ;  and 
such  as  we  are  quite  sure  will,  be¬ 
fore  we  have  done  with  it,  implant 
the  character  of  everlasting  in¬ 
famy  upon  that  corrupt  press, 
which  has  so  long  been  boasting 
of  its  independence  and  its  ho¬ 
nour.  What  a  deal  we  have 
heard  about  the  press  being  the 
guardian  of  public  morals.  What 
volumes  have  we  read  about  its 
powers  of  correction  of  evil !  We 
have,  indeed,  heard  a  part  of  it 
condemned,  the  unstamped  part 
of  it ;  that  part  of  it  has  been 
pointed  out  as  the  refuse  part ; 
as  the  vile  part :  as  the  part  which 
required  laws  to  restrain  it,  to 
shackle  it,  to  cramp  it,  to  load  it, 
to  destroy  it,  if  possible.  We  have 
heard  Honourable  Members  in 
the  Honourable  House,  make  a 
distinction  between  the  respectable 
part  of  the  press  and  another  part, 
which  they  denominated  unre¬ 
spectable.  We  have  heard  vo¬ 
lumes  upon  volumes  of  commen¬ 
dation,  praise  and  puffery,  about 
this  respectable  part  of  the  press. 
We  have  always  denominated  it 


infamous ;  we  have  always  said 
that  that  part  of  it  which  was  not 
absolutely  in  the  pay  of  Corrup¬ 
tion  was  engaged  in  a  sham  war¬ 
fare  quite  as  serviceable  to  Cor¬ 
ruption  as  the  efforts  of  her  own 
hirelings ;  and  that  with  perhaps 
a  trifling  exception  or  two,  it  was 
a  mass  of  infamous  fraud  carried 
on  under  the  name  of  impar¬ 
tiality  ;  sending  forth  lies,  endless 
in  number,  and  boundless  in  mag¬ 
nitude,  vomiting  forth  calumnies 
on  the  defenceless,  and  suppress¬ 
ing,  through  the  means  of  bribes, 
directly  or  indirectly  received, 
every  fact  that  could  tend  to  ex¬ 
pose  the  THING,  and  to  give  the 
common  people  their  fair  chance 
in  society.  This  has  been  the 
character  of  this  infamous  press 
ever  since  we  have  known  it;  but 
w  e  shall  presently  have  to  show 
our  readers,  that  it  has  now  sur¬ 
passed  even  its  own  infamy,  and 
done  a  deed  so  black  as  to  make 
its  former  infamies  turn  pale. 

We  have  first  to  insert  an  ar¬ 
ticle  from  the  weekly  paper  the 
Observer ;  to  which  paper  the 
public  will  be  in  great  part  in¬ 
debted  for  the  knowledge  of  the 
horrible  affair  which  the  article 
describes.  We  shall  then  offer  a 
few  observations,  that  may  serve 
just  for  the  present  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  THING  has  been 
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and  is  likely  to  be  illustrated  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  transac¬ 
tion  alluded  to ;  and  then  we  shall 
lay  before  our  readers  an  account 
of  the  conduct  of  the  “  respect¬ 
able”  and  infamous  part  of  the 
press,  upon  this  occasion  ;  naming 
the  several  papers ;  and  making 
them  as  notorious  as  it  is  in  our 
power  to  make  them. 

From  the  Observer  Sunday  Neics- 
peiper,  July  21,  1822. 

Horrible  Occurrence — Saturday. 

It  is  our  painful  and  disgusting 
task  this  day  to  notice  a  charge 
which  has  been  made  against  a 
Right  Reverend  Bishop ,  at  Marl¬ 
borough  Street  police  office,  at 
which  human  nature  revolts.  The 
circumstances  are  of  such  public 
notoriety  at  the  west  end  of  the 
town,  that  it  would  be  in  vain,  if 
any  delicacy  were  due  to  the  party 
accused,  to  attempt  to  keep  them 
from  general  observation.  The  in¬ 
dividual  to  whom  we  allude  was 
recently  promoted  to  an  Irish  bi¬ 
shopric,  and  is  nearly  related  to  a 
P ter  in  Parliament.  He  is  an  elderly 
man,  and  we  understand  was  much 
respected  in  that  class  of  society 
to  which  he  belonged.  On  Friday 
night  it  appears  that  he  was  detected 
in  a  buck  room  of  the  White  Lion 
p  a  bide- house ,  in  St.  Alban's  Place,  St. 
James’s,  in  a  situation  with  a  private 
in  the  Foot  Guards,  to  which  we  will 
not  more  minutely  allude,  but 
which  led  to  his  instant  apprehen¬ 
sion  and  removal  with  his  com¬ 
panion  to  the  watch-house.  There 
were  not  fewer  than  seven  witnesses 
to  the  fact ;  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  Reverend  Prelate  with 
difficulty  escaped  the  vengeance  of 
the  populace,  who,  if  not  prevented 
by  the  peace-officers,  would  have 
sacriliced  him  to  their  indignation 


on  the  spot.  As  it  was,  he  was 
severely  beaten.  On  being  secured 
in  the  watch-house,  lie  offered  bail 
to  any  amount  for  his  liberation ; 
but  this  was  very  properly  refused, 
and  he  remained  locked  up  in  the 
cell  during  the  night  in  a  state  of 
mind  which  may  be  more  easily 
imagined  than  described.  Yester¬ 
day  morning  he  was  conveyed  in  a 
hackney-coach  to  Marlborough- 
street,  and  was  soon  afterwards 
followed  by  the  Soldier.  They  were 
both  pursued  by  the  execrations  and 
revilings  of  the  croicd  which  had 
been  collected  on  so  extraordinary 
an  occasion.  Mr.  Dyer,  the  pre¬ 
siding  Magistrate,  determined  on 
a  private  examination,  at  which  Mr. 
Alley,  who  attended  for  the  Bi¬ 
shop,  was  present.  The  witnesses 
were  called  in  separately,  but  their 
testimony^  was  in  all  respects  con¬ 
sistent,  and  the  ease  established 
was  to  a  certain  extent  of  the  clear¬ 
est  nature.  Mr.  Alley,  however, 
submitted  that  as  the  capitalcharge 
had  not  been  borne  out,  his  Client 
was  entitled  to  bail;  a  proposition 
to  which  we  understand  Mr.  Dyer 
zoas  obliged  to  accede ;  and  the 
wretched  offender  was  permitted, 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  to  go  at 
large,  upon  finding  sureties  to  the 
amount  of  one  thousand  pounds.  The 
soldier,  not  so  fortunate,  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  take  his  trial.- — For  rea¬ 
sons  which  are  obvious,  we  decline 
entering  more  minutely  into  the 
details  of  this  most  shocking  affair; 
but  we  ought  in  justice  to  a  worthy 
prelate,  whose  name  has  unfortu¬ 
nately  been  mentioned  by  mistake,  in 
connexion  with  the  charge,  to  re¬ 
quest  our  readers  to  refect  before 
they  come  to  a  positive  determination 
as  to  the  party  really  implicated. 

When  our  readers  have  gone 
through  this  article,  and  have 
heard  us  declare  our  perfect  con¬ 
viction  of  its  truth ;  when  they 
lave  heard  us  say,  that  it  is  agree- 
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able,  as  far  as  it  goes,  with  the 
inquiries  which  we  have  made, 
when  they  have  further  heard, 
that  the  scene  of  the  brutal  trans¬ 
action  was  in  a  back  room  of  the 
public  -  house  abovementioned  ; 
v  that  the  parties  had  drawn  down 
the  curtains  of  the  room,  but  had 
left  a  part  that  the  curtains  did 
not  cover  but  that  might  be  seen 
through  ;  that  a  little  girl  (vindica- 
tress  of  her  sex  !)  happening  to 
go  into  the  back  court  into  which 
the  window  looked,  wondering  to 
see  the  curtains  drawn,  had  the 
curiosity  to  look  in,  where  she 
saw  the  parties  engaged  in  a  way 
not  to  be  described  ;  that  the  little 
\  girl  (better  guardian  of  public 
morals  than  the“  respectable”  part 
of  the  press)  ran  to  the  landlord, 
who  came  out  with  other  persons 
\  with  him,  who  were  all  witnesses 
of  the  fact,  to  that  certain  extent, 
at  least,  of  which  the  Observer 
speaks  ;  that  after  this,  the  land¬ 
lord  and  others  laudably  went, 
dashed  in  the  door,  took  the  par¬ 
ties  in  the  state  of  Achilles  as  far 
j  as  nakedness  was  necessary  to 
their  intentions ;  that  they  then 
dragged  them  to  the  watch-house, 
in  that  very  same  state :  when  our 
readers  have  heard  all  this,  they 
will  naturally  cry  aloud,  “  Why  is 
/the  name  of  this  Bishop  sup¬ 
pressed  ?”  It  is  a  Bishop,  the  arti¬ 


cle  says.  It  is  a  “  venerable  pre¬ 
late  it  is  a  Bight  Reverend  Fa¬ 
ther  in  God  ;  and  why,  then,  is  his 
name  suppressed  1  The  Observer 
informs  us  that  another  “  worthy 
prelate  ”  has  been  named ;  and 
unfortunately  named ;  and  the 
Observer  requests  its  readers  to 
reflect  before  they  come  to  a  posi¬ 
tive  determination  as  to  who  the 
party  is.  What,  arc  all  the  Bi¬ 
shops,  then,  to  live  under  this  im¬ 
putation  or  suspicion  ?  Are  all 
the  Bishops  to  be  suspected  for 
the  sake  of  this  wretch,  as  the 
Observer  itself  justly  calls  him? 
This  would  be  injustice  towards 
the  Bishops  in  general,  equal  to 
that  which  the  most  “  respectable” 
and  most  infamous  part  of  the 
press  has  been  guilty  of  towards 
the  public  this  day.  We  shall 
act  no  such  part  as  this.  We 
shall  do  our  duty.  And  we  here 
inform  our  readers :  without  anti¬ 
cipating  the  decisions  of  courts  of 
justice  ;  without  pretending  to 
know  whether  the  alleged  crime 
can  be  proved  or  not ;  without 
pretending  to  anticipate  any  thing 
of  this  sort,  we  inform  our  readers 
of  that  which  they  all  ought  to 
know,  that  the  person,  who  was 
taken  from  the  White  Lion  pub¬ 
lic-house  above-mentioned  to  the 
watch-house,  and  who  was  nl’ter- 
wards  taken  from  the  watch-house 
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to  Marlborough-street,  and  who 
was  held  to  bail  as  above-men¬ 
tioned  ;  we  here  inform  our  readers 
that  that  person  who  was  so  taken 
along  with  the  soldier  of  the 
guards  was  the  Honourable  and 
Right  Reverend  Father  in  God, 
PERCY  JOCELYN,  Lord  Bi¬ 
shop  of  Clog  her  (lately  translated 
to  that  Bishopric  from  the  Bishop¬ 
ric  of  Ferns),  a  Commissioner  of 
the  Board  of  Education  (“  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  country !”)  and  brother 
of  the  late  Earl  of  Roden. 

Having  performed  this  duty,  a 
duty  due  not  less  to  the  Bishops 
than  to  the  public,  wre  have  further 
to  observe,  that  a  man  was  tried 
in  Ireland,  no  great  while  ago,  on 
the  charge  of  having  threatened 
this  Bishop  to  accuse  him  of  such  a 
crime ;  and,  our  readers  will  hear 
with  shudderings  of  horror,  that 
this  man  was  condemned  to  death, 
and,  of  course,  upon  the  oath  of 
this  Bishop !  We  believe  the  man 
was  respited  and  transported. 
Upon  this  we  shall  make  no  fur¬ 
ther  observations  for  the  present. 
Our  readers  will  need  no  obser¬ 
vations  from  us,  indeed,  to  con¬ 
vince  them  how  well  things  like 
this  are  calculated  to  excite  the 
“envy  of  surrounding  nations  and 
the  admiration  of  the  world  !  ” 

To  return  to  the  article  in  the 
Obseivcr ,  we  are  somewhat  sur-  1 


prised,  if  it  be  true,  that  Mr.  Dyer 
should  have  “  found  himself 
obliged,”  and  so  quickly,  too,  amt 
without  any  remanding,  to  let  the 
prisoner  loose  upon  bail ;  and  the 
public  will  not  fail  to  observe,  and 
to  reflect  a  little  upon  the  amount 
of  this  bail  of  a  thousand  pounds, 
in  such  a  case,  and  relating  to 
such  a  party.  The  public  will 
recollect  the  bail,  the  sureties  to 
which  Mr.  Carlile  is  sentenced, 
and  compare  that  case  with  this. 

A  thousand  pounds,  not,  probably, 
a  tenth  part  of  one  year’s  produce 
of  his  Bishopric.  The  Observer 
may  be  in  error  about  this.  The 
fact  has  not  been  officially  an¬ 
nounced.  If  all  the  other  facts 
stated  by  the  Observer  be  true, 
what  is  the  sum  of  a  thousand 
pounds  !  How  is  that  to  hold  such 
a  person  to  stand  trial !  What 
sureties  are  there  in  a  thousand 
pounds  in  such  a  case!  Whether 
he  ever  take  his  trial  or  not; 
the  THING  will  take  its  trial  be¬ 
fore  the  English  people  ;  and  on 
that  trial  the  Thing  is  now  put. 

The  Observer  tells  us,  that  the 
Soldier  was  not  so  fortunate.  He 
could  not  get  bail !  and  was 
COMMITTED  TO  TAKE  HIS 
TRIAL!  Well  said,  THING!  ; 
It  was  very  hard  that  those  who  i 
bailed  the  Bishop  w'ould  not  bail  \ 
the  soldier.  The  Bishop  himself 
II 
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might  have  been  bail  for  him. 
His  Bishopric  of  Clogher  was 
Sufficient  surety  for  a  whole  bat¬ 
talion.  Very  hard,  indeed,  that 
he  was  not  to  be  bailed  too !  But, 
there  will  be  time  enough  to  talk 
about  this.  The  main  thing  is  for 
us  to  keep  a  sharp  look  out,  and 
to  see  how  the  THING ;  to  see 
how  the  “  Education  of  the  coun¬ 
try  how  the  “  envy  of  surround- 
“  ing  nations  and  admiration  of  the 
“  world  ”  will  work  this  matter ! 

In  the  meanwhile,  let  us  look  at 
the  conduct  of  the  respectable  and 
infamous  part  of  the  press  of  this 
day,  just  looking  back  in  one  in¬ 
stance  to  yesterday.  Our  readers 
will  observe,  that  the  article  which 
we  have  quoted  was  in  the  Ob¬ 
server  of  yesterday,  consequently 
the  thing  was  known  to  the  editors 
of  all  the  Morning  papers.  If 
such  a  thing  had  taken  place  be¬ 
tween  two  labourers,'  mechanics, 
or  tradesmen,  how  it  would  have 
been  blazoned  about  through  the 
Morning  Papers  of  this  day ! 
What  a  cry  would  have  been  set 
up  by  these  “  respectable  ”  and  in¬ 
famous  guardians  of  the  public 
morals !  But,  now,  what  has  been 
their  conduct  1  The  Morning 
Post,  the  British  Press,  the 
Morning  Herald  and  the  Morning 
Advertiser  have  given  a  part  and 
a  part  only  of  what  they  found  in 


the  Observer.  The  Morning  He¬ 
rald  and  the  British  Press  gave 
nearly  the  words  of  the  Observer  ; 
but  insert  the  article  in  as  obscure 
a  manner  as  possible.  The  Morn¬ 
ing  Post  curtails  the  article  of  the 
Observer  to  about  a  fifth  part,  and 
puts  it  at  the  bottom  of  a  column, 
in  a  part  of  the  paper  likely  to 
escape  observation.  The  Morn¬ 
ing  Advertiser  curtails  the  article 
still  further.  Bestows  no  expres¬ 
sion  of  horror  upon  the  deed,  and 
merely  says  “  that  a  person  of 
“  consideratio  and  a  soldier  were 
“  taken  to  the  office  charged  with 
“  a  gross  misdemeanor.”  We  now 
come  to  the  Morning  Chronicle 
which  fills  four  columns  of  its 
paper  with  Mr.  Hume’s  nonsensi¬ 
cal  resolutions  about  the  National 
Debt  and  the  operations  of  the 
Sinking  Fund ;  but  which  can 
spare  only  just  seven  lines  put  in 
the  very  obscurest  part  of  all  of 
the  paper,  to  say  that  “  two  per- 
“  sons”  (and  not  a  word  about  a 
Bishop  !)  were  discovered  in  a 
public  house  and  so  forth.  But 
we  will  take  the  very  words  of 
the  Chronicle.  They  will  not  fill 
up  much  space ;  and  they  will 
enable  the  public  to  judge  of  the 
real  character  of  this  paper. 

“  A  Sunday  Paper  states  that 
“  on  Friday  night,  two  persons  were 
“  discovered  at  a  public-house  in 
“  St.  James’s  market,  in  a  situa- 
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“  tion  which  left  no  doubt  respect- 
“  ing  the  nature  of  their  crime, 
“  that  they  were  taken  to  the 
“  watch-house,  and  brought  to  a 
“  Police-office  on  Saturday  morn- 
“  ing,  when  it  appeared  from  pa- 
“  pers  in  the  pocket  of  the  one, 
“  that  he  filled  a  high  situation, 
“  which  we  will  not  name. — The 
“  Magistrate  is  said  to  have  ad- 
“  mitted  them  to  hail." 

“Two  persons !”  And  the  Chro¬ 
nicle  could  find  out  nothing  but 
two  persons ;  though  it  had  read 
the  Observer  as  well  as  we,  and 
though  it  would  not  take  us  much 
to  prove  that  the  Chronicle  must 
have  heard  all  about  the  matter 
on  Saturday  night ,  seeing  that  an 
Evening  paper  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  had  the  intelligence  actually 
composed  and  going  to  the  press 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  had 
stopped  the  press  to  cancel  the 
matter !  From  what  motive  this 
cancelling  took  place,  let  the  in¬ 
dignant  public  judge.  The  Chro¬ 
nicle,  had  this  been  an  affair 
between  two  persons  in  common 
ife,  would  have  rung  such  a  peal 
lpon  the  subject  as  "would  not 
S)on  have  been  forgotten ;  and 
It  our  readers  judge  how  power- 
id  must  have  been  the  motive  that 
culd  have  induced  it,  not  only  to 
alridge  the  article  of  the  Observer, 
ni  only  to  tell  less  than  it  had 
rad  in  the  Sunday  paper,  not 
of.y  to  cram  this  important  mat- 
teiinto  seven  lines  and  hide  it  at; 


the  bottom  of  a  column;  not  only 
this,  but  to  talk  of  two  persons; 
not  to  name  a  Bishop  or  a  Soldier 
at  all ;  and  to  be  guilty  of  the 
infamous  injustice  of  imputing  by 
implication  the  crime  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  to  all  classes  of  English¬ 
men  ! 

Let  us  now  come  to  the  elect 
of  the  respectable  part  of  the 
press  ;  the  John  Bull ;  the  New 
Times ;  and  the  OLD  TIMES. 
We  have  always  told  our  readers 
that  these  were  all  of  the  same 
stamp ;  and  now  we  shall  see. 
John  Bull  is  quite  silent.  John 
came  out  very  late  on  Sunday 
morning.  There  was  a  rumour 
on  float  on  Saturday,  and  we  have 
already  related,  that  an  evening 
paper  had  actually  got  the  matter 
set  up ;  that  is  to  say,  the  types 
composed  for  printing  an  account 
of  the  transaction,  and  that  it  was 
induced  to  stop  the  press,  take 
out  the  article,  scatter  the  types 
and  put  in  another  article  in  its 
stead,  probably  an  article  from 
the  Vice  Society  or  from  some 
Bible  Society  !  What  happened 
to  John  Bull,  we  do  not  know, 
precisely;  but  something  seems 
to  have  seized  John  all  at  once 
early  on  Sunday  morning  or 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  before. 
For,  we  sent  to  get  John’s  paper, 
Sunday  morning  about  ten 
II  2 
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o’clock;  and  the  vender  of  the 
paper  informed  us,  that  it  would 
not  come  out  till  very  late  because 
an  accident  had  happened  to  the 
machinei-y  in  the  office.  This 
was  the  story  told  to  those  who 
went  to  buy  the  paper  !  Yes,  our 
readers  will  see  that  John’s  ma¬ 
chinery  had  been  operated  upon 
by  something  perfectly  accidental, 
and  yet  of  a  very  potent  nature. 

Now  come  that  brace  of  brothers 
the  New  and  Old  Times.  Per¬ 
fectly  silent  both  !  Not  one  single 
word  upon  the  subject.  Not  a 
single  allusion  to  it ;  though  the 
Old  one  has  actually  this  day  put 
forth  two  papers,  that  is  to  say, 
two  whole  sheets,  which  it  sells 
for  one ,  in  pursuance  of  those 
desperate  efforts  which  it  is  making 
to  sustain  itself.  It  has  two  whole 
papers,  measuring  very  nearly 
two  feet  square ;  containing  six¬ 
teen  square  feet  of  print,  one  and 
a  half  square  feet  of  which  con¬ 
sists  of  an  advertisement  of  the 
Irish  Subscription  ;  it  contains  all 
this  space ;  and  in  the  whole  of 
this  sixteen  feet  square  of  print, 
room  was  not  to  be  found  for  the 
insertion  of  one  single  word  about 
the  Bishop  and  the  Soldier !  Not 
a  single  allusion.  Nothing  that 
could  let  its  readers  suppose  that 
such  a  thing  had  taken  place. 
The  cause  of  this  need  not  be 


stated  to  our  readers.  They  will 
all  see  the  cause  at  once  ;  and 
they  will  all  despise  the  man  that 
they  shall  in  future  see  with  one  of 
these  papers  in  his  hand.  We 
would  here,  if  we  had  time,  refer 
to  the  statement  of  Dr.  O’Meara, 
or,  rather,  to  what  the  Times  has 
said  about  the  bribe  of  three  thou¬ 
sand  pounds,  the  evidence  of 
which  Buonaparte  found  amongst 
the  papers  of  the  run-away  Bour¬ 
bon.  We  must  leave  that  to  be 
noticed  another  time ;  and,  in  the 
meanwhile,  request  our  readers  to 
pay  attention  to  the  facts  which  we 
have  now  stated;  to  look  at  the 
conduct  of  all  these  papers ;  to 
contrast  that  conduct  with  that 
which  they  showed  in  the  case 
of  the  Vere-street  Gang ;  to  com¬ 
pare  their  present  conduct ;  theii 
present  silence,  with  the  unspar¬ 
ing,  and  just  and  laudable  ab¬ 
horrence  which  they  then  ex¬ 
pressed  ;  we  request  our  readers 
to  make  this  comparison,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  make  a  con- 
parison  between  the  rank  aid 
riches  of  the  party  now  offendinj, 
and  the  obscurity  and  comparati  e 
poverty  of  the  parties  then  offeid- 
ing ;  we  request  them  to  do  tis, 
and  we  are  [sure  they  will  excLirn 
with  us,  that  this  “  respectable 
part  of  the  press”  is  surely  the 
most  infamous  thing  that  ver 
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existed  in  any  country  in  the 
world. 

We  must  quit  the  subject  for 
the  present;  but  not  without  as¬ 
suring  our  readers,  that,  strong  as 
Corruption  is,  great  as  are  her 
powers  of  smothering  and  stifling, 
she  will  not  have  it  in  her  power 
to  stifle  the  truth  in  this  case.  We 
care  not  how  the  THING  acts. 
Let  the  THING  do  what  it 
pleases ;  and  let  the  public  watch 
it ;  never  forgetting  the  sentences 
on  Joseph  Swann,  Mr.  Carlile, 
his  wife  and  sister.  We  have  said 
before,  and  we  repeat  it,  that  the 
THING  is  now  fairly  on  its  trial. 
In  former  cases,  there  may  have 
been  doubts  and  difficulties  in  the 
way ;  there  may  have  been  that 
which  blinded  and  deluded  honest 
and  well-meaning  people;  but 
here  the  matter  lies  in  a  nut-shell- 
Here  the  question  is  too  plain  to 
admit  of  being  obscured  and  too 
monstrous  to  admit  of  palliation. 
The  time  cannot  be  distant  when 
the  decision  shall  take  place  ;  and 
in  the  mean  time  we  beseech  our 
readers  to  keep  watch  ;  to  look 
sharp  after  the  movements  of  the 
THING,  and  see  what  it  will  do. 
Thus  we  close  our  remarks  for 
the  present,  leaving  the  public,  to 
A  congratulate  itself  on  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  one  newspaper  that  can- 
\  not  be  hushed  into  silence. 


We  cannot  dismiss  this  article 
without  observing,  that  it  is  with 
great  and  unfeigned  sorrow  that 
we  have  to  record  this  degrada¬ 
tion  of  rank  and  dignity  ;  but  the  V 
way  to  uphold  rank  and  dignity  is 
not  to  be  guilty  of  such  base  par¬ 
tiality  as  that  which  we  have  no¬ 
ticed  ;  and  the  best  way  is  to  sin¬ 
gle  out,  as  we  have  done,  the  , 
guilty,  and  leave  it  to  be  supposed  [ 
that  it  forms  an  exception  to  the 
mass. 


Wednesday. 

We  requested  our  readers  to 
icatch  the  THING,  and  to  see 
how  it  would  work  this  matter. 
The  Old  Times  remained  silent 
yesterday  again,  and  we  have  not 
seen  the  Bourbon  Print  to-day ; 
that  print  which  justified  the 
massacre  of  the  Protestants  at 
Nismes,  and  which  says,  that  when 
Napoleon  talks  of  finding,  in  the 
runaway  Bourbons’  papers,  an 
account  of  the  three  thousand 
pounds,  given  to. an  English  news¬ 
paper,  he  must  mean  The  Times, 
and  that  all  of  us  must  know  that 
it  is  a  lie!  We  have  not  seen  that' 
crazy,  sinking  Old  Thing  to-day ; 
but,  yesterday  and  the  day  before  \ 
it  was  silent,  silent  as  the  grave, 
the  cause  of  which  silence  every 
man  in  London  knows  full  well. 
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Just,  however,  as  if  this  Old  bat¬ 
tered  Print  could,  by  its  silence, 
smother  the  matter.  This  Print 
was  not  thus  silent  in  1810;  nor 
was  it  silent  on  the  score  of  that 
gallant  Irishman,  poor  Cashman, 
the  part  it  took  with  regard  to 
whom  no  just  man  in  England 
will  ever  forget.  It  is  possible, 
indeed,  that  the  Old  Times  may 
have  been  a  little  bothered  just  at 
this  time  by  the  accident,  of  which 
we  gave  (in  the  words  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle)  an  account 
yesterday  ;  namely,  the  rencontre 
between  John  Walter  and  Doc¬ 
tor  O’Meara;  or,  rather,  between 
^  the  doctor’s  horse  -  whip  and 
\  John’s  shoulders.  Hldibras 
gives  an  account  of  a  man,  a  cer¬ 
tain  part  of  whose  body  was,  from 
repeated  kickings,  become  so  skil¬ 
ful  that  it  could  distinguish  the 
sorts  of  leather  of  which  the  shoe 
>,  was  made;  and,  by  this  time,  per¬ 
haps,  John’s  shoulders  are  able 
to  tell,  whether  the  salute  came 
from  a  thong  made  of  horse-hide 
■  or  from  the  skin  of  that  long-eared 
-  animal,  so  strongly  typical  of  him¬ 
self.  If  the  Doctor  should  find 
his  remedy  ineffectual,  and  that  a 
second  operation  is  necessary,  we 
would  recommend  a  “  cow-skin ,” 
as  it  is  denominated  in  Virginia 
and  the  West  Indies,  which  the 
Doctor  will  find  the  best  of  all  in¬ 


struments  in  such  an  inveterate 
case. 

Since  writing  the  above  we  have 
seen  the  Morning  Chronicle  of 
to-day,  and  also  the  Old  Times, 
from  which  it  appears,  that  it  was 
not  John  upon  whom  the  Doctor 
operated ;  but,  through  mistake, \ 
it  was  upon  a  Mr.  William  Wal¬ 
ter  of  Devonshire-place,  who  has 
no  connexion  with  the  Old  Times 
newspaper,  directly  or  indirectly. 

It  has  been  unfortunate  for  this 
Gentleman  that  he  bears  the  name 
of  Walter  ;  but,  the  benefit  of 
being  able  publicly  to  state,  “that  , 

“  he  has  no  connexion  directly  or  \ 
“  indirectly  with  the  Old  Times. 

“  newspaper,”  we  deem  to  be  so 
great  as  to  be  not  too  dearly  pur- 
chased  even  by  the  Doctor’s  ope-  ? 
ration.  If  the  thing  be  a  mistake,'^ 
as  it  certainly  must  be  so  con¬ 
sidered,  if  this  new  statement  be 
true,  Mr.  W  illiam  Walter  will 
not,  we  hope,  push  things  to  ex¬ 
tremity  with  Doctor  O’Meara. 
Proceedings  at  law  are  announced 
by  authority,  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle.  We  would  rather  see 
the  Gentleman,  if  he  were  a  friend 
of  our’s,  contented  with  an  ample 
public  apology  on  the  part  of 
Doctor  O’Meara,  which  we  can¬ 
not  suppose  the  latter  at  all  dis¬ 
inclined  to  make,  nor  the  former, 
if  he  be  what  he  is  represented  to 
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be,  at  all  disinclined  to  accept  of. 
The  blows  inflicted,  were  not  in¬ 
tended  for  him.  There  was,  in 
fact,  no  offence  against  him  ;  and 
though  the  honest  indignation  of 
the  Doctor  ought  to  have  been 
tempered  with  more  caution,  we 
cannot  help  hoping  that  the 
offended  party,  when  he  has  had 
time  to  cool,  and  to  take  all  the 
circumstances  into  consideration, 
will  consult  his  generosity,  rather 
than  his  resentment,  and,  accord- 

S^ing  to  the  old  and  good  maxim, 
not  take  that  ill  which  was  not  ill 
meant. 

To  return  to  our  subject ;  to 
drop  John  and  return  to  the  Bi¬ 
shop  and  the  Soldier;  the  Old 
Times  of  to-day  again  is  still  si¬ 
lent  upon  the  subject.  The  Neiv 
Times  of  yesterday,  conducted  by 
Waltek’s  late  associate,  Doctor 
Stoddart,  ascribes  the  Bishop’s 
conduct  to  insanity !  Well  said, 
Old  Boy!  Well  said,  Old  Doc¬ 
tors’  Commons  !  But  it  did  not 
occur  to  you,  we  suppose,  that  the 
insanity  must  have  very  recently 
taken  place  or  (mind  the  or,  Doc¬ 
tor,)  that  the  Bishop  must  have 
been  insane  when  he  was  raised 
from  the  See  of  Ferns  to  that  of 
Clogher.  Only  think,  Doctor,  what 
a  defender  of  the  Church  you  are, 
when  yon  disguise  the  name  of 
the  Bishop,  and  when  you  compel 


us  to  conclude  (if  we  believe  you), 
that  an  insane  person  has  been 
bestowing  benefices  ;  selecting 
Ministers  of  the  Church  ;  ordain¬ 
ing  Deacons  and  Priests ;  laying  , 
on  of  hands  at  Confirmations,  and 
doing  all  those  things,  which  are 
committed  with  such  awful  solem¬ 
nity  to  the  hands  of  a  Prelate  of 
the  Church. 

It  has  been  said  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle  and  other  newspapers, 
that  the  Bishop  has  left  the  coun¬ 
try ,  notwithstanding  the  bail  to  the 
immense  amount  of  a  thousand 
pounds  !  It  is  said  that  two  trades¬ 
men  are  the  sureties  !  These  two 
tradesmen  will  hardly  lose  the  five 
hundred  pounds  a-piece!  Oh! 
this  is  a  pretty  thing  altogether. 
And  where  is  the  Soldier  ?  What 
is  become  of  him  ?  We  were  told 
that  no  bail  could  be  got  for  him, 
and  that  he  was  committed  to 
take  his  trial!  To  take  his  trial ! 
To  be  sure,  he  is,  and  the  mitti¬ 
mus  must  state  his  offence,  too, 
of  which,  doubtless,  Mr.  Dyer, 
the  Magistrate,  has  taken  care. 
However,  we  shall  see  all  about 
this.  Nous  vcrrons ;  that  is  to  say, 
we  shall  see  ! 

In  the  mean  time,  let  us  take 
another  look,  at  the  CONDUCT 
OF  THE  PRESS.  We  are  well 
informed,  that  on  Monday  night , 
Sir  W»i.  De  Crespigny,  in  the 
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House  of  Commons  spoke  of  this 
horrible  affair,  and  said,  that  the 
public  was  very  muck  indebted  to 
the  Statesman  Newspaper.  Now 
let  that  public  look  into  all  the 
Morning  Papers  of  Tuesday  ;  let 
that  injured  public  look  into  those 
papers ;  and  it  will  find  this 
matter  wholly  suppressed  ;  not  a 
single  word  of  it  mentioned  in  any 
one  of  those  papers,  any  more 
than  it  Sir  Wm.  De  Crespigny 
had  never  opened  his  lips  !  Is  this 
dealing  fairly  with  the  public  ;  is 
it  dealing  iairly  by  Sir  Wm.  De 
Crespigny;  is  it  dealing  fairly 
by  the  House  of  Commons;  is  it 
dealing  fairly  by  the  rest  of  the 
Bishops ;  and  is  not  this  press  a 
combination  of  men  to  get  from 
the  public,  or  from  individuals, 
I  riches  by  the  means  of  suppress¬ 
ing  trutL  t>r  circulating  falsehood, 
oest  suits  their  purpose  '! 

Only  mind,  the  spirit  of  una¬ 
nimity  here!  They  were  all  of 
a  mind.  Could  this  have  been 
except  they  had  all  been  acted 
upon  in  the  same  sort  of  way. 
Here  were  two  motives.  The 
first  precisely  the  same  as  that 
which  had  produced  their  pre¬ 
vious  silence ;  and  the  second, 
that  of  preventing  the  public  from 
seeing  their  own  baseness  by 
keeping  if  possible  the  States¬ 
man  from  its  eyes.  The  public, 


however,  has  in  this  case  as  in  all 
other  cases,  when  not  deluded, 
been  just.  It  has  decided,  that 
the  Statesman  has  done  its  duty, 
and  we  desire  nothing  further  than  / 
that  commendation.  We  desire  | 
no  praise  ;  we  have  not  performed 
our  duty  with  pleasure,  but  really 
with  a  great  deal  of  pain.  We 
cannot  but  know  how  deep  the 
affliction  must  be  amongst  nume¬ 
rous  persons  connected  with  the  . 
party  ;  and  though  those  persons 
are,  in  all  respects,  utter  strangers 
to  us,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
sorrow  for  their  affliction.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  we  to  have 
no  regard  for  public  justice  ;  for 
the  administration  of  that,  w  ithout  / 
the  just  and  impartial  adminis¬ 
tration  of  which  civil  society  is  a 
disgrace  to  mankind  and  a  curse 
to  all  those  who  live  in  it :  are  we 
to  have  no  regard  to  this ;  and 
when  we  hear  of  a  thousand 
pounds  bail,  in  such  a  case,  and 
appertaining  to  such  a  party,  are 
we  to  block  up  our  memories  ; 
are  we  to  think  nothing  at  all  of 
the  case  of  Mr.  Carlile  ;  of  his 
fines,  his  imprisonment,  his  sure¬ 
ties  for  life ,  are  we  to  think  no¬ 
thing  of  his  w'ife,  sent  to  a  dun¬ 
geon  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  in 
that  dungeon  delivered  of  another 
child ;  are  we  to  think  nothing  of 
the  imprisonment,  the  fine,  the 
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sureties  upon  the  sister :  are  we 
to  think  nothing  of  these,  all  im¬ 
posed  without  even  the  imputation 
of  moral  offence,  and  only  for  im¬ 
pugning  (we  will  say  erroneously) 
a  system  of  religion,  one  of  the 
persons  at  the  head  of  which,  was 
this  very  Bishop  !  To  hold  our 
tongues  in  such  a  case  would  be 
infamous  indeed;  and  would  make 
us  merit  to  be  ruled,  not  with  rods, 
but  with  scorpions. 

Thursday. 

This  subject,  in  its  most  inte¬ 
resting  point  of  view,  that  is  to 
say,  as  it  throws  light  on  matters 
•connected  with  the  administration 
of  law  and  justice  ;  this  subject, 
taken  in  this  light,  will  be  fully 
treated  of  in  the  Register  of  next 
Saturday.  For  essays  at  great 
length  we  have  not  room  in  our 
diurnal  publication  ;  but  we  have, 
we  trust,  done  our  duty  towards 
the  public  in  this  case,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  by  dragging  forth  the  most 
“  respectable  ”  and  most  corrupt 
press  in  this  world.  We  cannot, 
however,  let  another  day  pass 
without  taking  notice  of  what  we 
find  in  that  vile  old  paper,  The 
Tunes  of  this  morning.  We  shall 
not,  like  Dr.  O'Meara,  put  stars 
instead  of  letters:  we  name  the 
vile  old  thing,  and  call  upon  the 


public  to  witness  its  conduct. — 
In  another  part  of  our  paper  will 
be  found  (taken  from  the  Morning 
Chronicle  of  to-day)  a  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Mr.  Buche,  who,  it 
appears,  is  now  a  Judge  in  Ire¬ 
land.  The  letter  has  not  a  signa¬ 
ture  to  it,  but  the  Chronicle  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  well  satisfied  as  to  the 
facts  contained  in  that  letter.  We 
beg  our  readers  to  peruse  that 
letter  with  attention ;  to  make,  as 
every  honest  man  will,  the  case  of 
Mr.  By  rne  their  own  ;  to  consider 
of  the  sufferings  of  that  man ;  to 
consider  what  is  due  to  him  and 
his  family ;  and  then  to  reflect, 
that  if  the  press  in  Ireland  had 
then  done  its  duty,  that  which  we 
have  now  had  to  record  might 
never  have  existed. 

But,  how  must  the  Morning 
Chronicle  lament,  then,  that  it  did 
not  hasten  to  do  its  duty  on  Mon¬ 
day  morning  !  If  this  paper  had 
acted  the  part  which  the  Morning 
Chronicle  acted,  the  name  of  the 
offender  would  not  have  been 
known  unto  this  day ;  and,  as  we 
verily  believe,  never  would  have 
been  known  at  all.  The  article 
which  had  appeared  in  the  Obser¬ 
ver  of  the  Sunday  named  nobody. 
That  article  had  appeared  but  in 
one  paper.  The  Morning  papers, 
that  noticed  the  thing  at  all,  had 
abridged,  mutilated,  and  disguised 
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that  article.  Two  of  them,  that 
brace  of  true  brothers,  the  Old 
Times  and  the  New  Times,  sunk 
the  thing  wholly  in  silence.  So 
that,  during  the  Monday,  opera¬ 
tions  would  have  been  carried  on 
effectually  to  prevent  all  exposure 
of  the  principal  criminal,  and  on 
the  Tuesday  morning  we  should 
have  seen,  in  every  one  of  these 
Papers,  articles  asserting  that 
some  gross  error  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  with  respect  to  a  Right 
Reverend  Prelate,  originating  in 
some  casual  misnomer,  or  in  some¬ 
thing  or  other  that  would  have  ap¬ 
peared  plausible.  And,  on  the 
Wednesday,  we  should  have  heard 
the  same  papers  lamenting,  with 
great  sincerity,  that  one  of  their 
f  contemporaries,  the  proprietor  of 
a  Sunday  paper,  had  been  so  un- 
advised  and  rash  as  to  give  heed 
to  loose  reports,  having  not  the 
smallest  foundation  in  fact,  re¬ 
specting  certain  supposed  miscon¬ 
duct  of  a  most  learned,  venerable, 
and  Right  Reverend  Prelate  of 
the  Church  !  Bless  them  !  On  the 
Thursday,  that  is  to  say,  to-day, 
we  should  have  heard  them  all 
open  in  full  cry,  just  as  if  the 
game  was  in  view ;  their  voices 
different  in  tone,  indeed  ;  their 
manner  of  opening  different ;  and 
J  different  the  loudness  of  their  yell ; 
but  off  they  w  ould  have  gone  in 


full  and  unanimous  cry  against 
the  profligacy  of  those  writers 
who  administer  to  the  brutal  pas¬ 
sions  of  the  “  loxoer  orders ,”  by 
circulating  hints  and  inuendos 
tending  to  bring  into  hatred  and 
contempt  their  natural  protectors 
and  guardians  of  the  higher  or¬ 
ders  ;  tending  to  lessen  in  their 
esteem  all  those  whom  it  is  their 
bounden  duty  to  venerate  ;  tend¬ 
ing,  in  short,  to  gratify  their  fro-  > 
ward  dispositions  by  inculcating 
disrespect  in  them  towards  all 
their  betters,  their  pastors  and- 
masters  ;  and  thereby  to  produce 
in  them  a  disregard  of  the  laws 
of  God  as  well  as  of  a  paternal 
Government ;  and  to  bring  them 
at  last  into  a  state,  in  which  their 
lives  would  be  forfeited  to  the 
outraged  ordinances  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  and  their  souls  turned  over  to 
the  Devil. 


This  is  what  we  should  have 
had  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  if  the  Statesman  had 
not  done  its  duty  on  Monday.  The  f 
Old  Times,  always  the  worst  : , 
amongst  the  bad,  kept  quite  silent  ' 
during  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday.  It  endured  our\ 
thumping  for  these  three  days  as J 
quietly  as  a  woolpack.  It  seems . 
to  have  been  wishing  to  rival,  in  " 
this  passive  quality,  a  pair  of  j 
shoulders  not  very  distantly  con-/ 
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nected  with  it.  At  last ;  but  not 
before,  it  has  announced  that  the 
criminal  has  fied  from  justice. 
But,  let  us  hear  the  old  thing,  and 
then  remark  a  little  upon  what  it 
says  for  itself. 

An  exposure  of  monstrous  de¬ 
pravity  has  taken  place  within 
\  these  few  days,  all  allusion  to  which 
%ce  have  hitherto  suppressed  Mingled 
feelings  of  sorrow,  humiliation,  and 
^ disgust ,  have  been  in  part  the 
causes  of  our  silence  ;  and  the  re- 
'  sped  we  ozvc  to  public  decency  might 
still  have  induced  us  to  persevere 
in  our  reserve,  if  we  could  have 
thereby  checked  the  horrible  tale  in 
its  progress  to  notoriety  amongst 
aH  ages  and  both  sexes,  which  ice 
fear  it  has  already  attained  to.  The 
person  accused  of  being  the  chief 
criminal — P.  Jocelyn,  Bishop  of 
Clogher — has,  it  is  affirmed,  for¬ 
feited  his  bull,  and  quitted  for  ever 
the  country  which  his  presence  had 
A  polluted.  Bail  in  such  a  case!  What 
sum  could  be  named  which  the 
wretch  would  not  have  sacrificed? 
We  know  not  whether  to  rejoice  or 
grieve  that  he  has  fed  from  justice. 
\  We  know  not  whether  the  trial  of 
such  a  criminal  for  such  a  crime, 
might  not  have  cost  more  in  the 
,  way  of  corruption,  than  even  his 
'  death  by  law  could  have  paid  in 
the  way  of  satisfaction  to  good 
v.  morals.  It  is  dreadful  to  remember, 
that  a  poor  and  perhaps  innocent 
-  man  was  sentenced  to  transportation 
i  from  his  country,  on  the  oath  of  this 
-'f  mitred  reprobate,  for  only  threaten¬ 
ing  to  charge  him  with  that  of  which 
'<he  now  stands  (by  his  (light)  con- 
■iessedly  convicted.  It  is  more 
dreadful  to  think  how  the  church 

Jof  God  has  been  scandalized  and 
disgraced. 

Thus,  as  the  public  will  see, 
the  Old  Times  can  speak,  when 


the  bird  has  flown ;  which  he 
might  not  have  done  if  the  Morn¬ 
ing  papers  of  Monday  had  done  f 
their  duty.  This  Paper  can  now 
tell  us  that  this  is  a  mitred  repro¬ 
bate.  It  can  tell  us  about  the 
man  that  was  punished  on  his  ac- 
count  in  Ireland.  It  knows,  now,, 
all  about  the  matter,  but  it  could 
say  not  a  word  about  it  until 
Thursday  morning,  though  the  \ 
principal  facts  were  stated  in  the  1 
Observer  of  Sunday :  and  though, 
it  is  perfectly  notorious  to  every 
body  in  London  that  that  paper  is 
conducted  in  a  manner  not  to  leave  i 
the  smallest  doubt  of  the  truth  of4 
those  facts. 

The  old  hack  can  now  exclaim,, 
too  :  “  bail  in  such  a  case!”  Yes, 
and  you  knew  it  on  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  last  as  well  as  we  did.  If 
your  pretended  scrupulousness 
about  indecency  prevented  you  .. 
from  narrating  the  facts ;  it  could 
not  prevent,  for  the  public  has  now 
seen  that  the  whole  case  can  be  l 
communicated  to  it  with  perfect ) 
fidelity,  and  yet  without  a  single 
hint  to  give  offence  to  the  most  . 
fastidious  delicacy ;  this  could  not 
have  prevented  you  from  giving  a 
faithful  account  of  the  transaction,! 
quite  sufficient  to  answer  all  the } 
purposes  of  justice  and  fair  deal-  " 
ing;  tut  if,  after  all,  you  found 
yourself  so  stupid,  so  wholly  des- 
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j  titute  of  talent  ns  not  to  be  able 
i  to  speak  upon  such  a  subject 
j  without  being  guilty  of  grossness 
N  too  offensive  to  be  endured  by  the 
public,  did  that  prevent  you  from 
speaking  ol  the  bail?  Hypocrisy 
may  serve  you  elsewhere ;  but  it 
cannot  serve  you  here.  There  is 
f  nothing  indelicate  in  theword  bail ! 
When  you  were  speaking  of  the 
Vere-street  Gang,  who  were  com 
parativcly  poor  devils,  and  poor 
devils  are  always  your  aversion ; 
poverty  is  always  sin  enough  ol 
itself  in  your  eyes  ;  when  you 
were  speaking  of  the  Vere-street 
Gang,  you  very  justly,  indeed,  but 
most  vehemently,  and  without  the 
{ smallest  delicacy  in  the  world, 
)  gave  narratives  of  the  transac¬ 
tions  ;  but  if  you  bo  grown  deli¬ 
cate  all  at  once,  and  if  that  deli¬ 
cacy  is  ol  such  a  strange  com 
plexion  that  it  blushes  when  you 
I  have  to  speak  of  the  conduct  of  a 
X  Bishop,  and  is  hardened  as  brass 
when  you  have  to  speak  of  what 
you  call  the  seditious  conduct  of 
Mrs.  Carlile  and  her  sister,  for 
not  tearing  whom  out  of  their 
houses  you  blamed  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  if  your  delicacy  be  of  this 
strange  complexion,  what  had  de¬ 
licacy  to  do  with  the  bail?—- Now 
that  the  wretch  has  fled  ;  now  that 
your  publications  can  do  him  no 
harm  ;  now  that  he  laughs  at  your 


r 
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paragraphs;  now  you  can  ex¬ 
claim  “  bail  in  such  a  case !’’ 
Now,  that  you  have  done  all  thai 
you  can  do  for  him  by  your  si¬ 
lence  ,  now  you  have  seen  the  cat 
jump  away,  and  have  too,  seen 
which  way  public  opinion  jumps, 
and  having,  besides,  felt,  in  your 
sale  (where  alone  you  have  feel-  (/I 
ing)  now  you  can  begin  to  join 
in  ;  and  in  a  few  days,  we  should 
not  wonder  to  see  you  beginning 
some  foul-mouthed  attack  upon^ 


those  whom  you  will  choose  to 
deem  guilty  of  suffering  this  es¬ 
cape.  We  beg  the  public  to 
watch  you,  upon  this  occasion. 
You  do  not  well  know  what  to  do,N\ 
but  your  workings  will  be  matter/ 
of  great  curiosity  at  any  rate. 

As  to  your  concluding  remark, 
about  the  disgrace  brought  upon 
the  Church  of  God ,  it  belongs  to 
that  species  ol  blasphemous  cant\ 
or  which  you  are  so  famous;  I* 
mt,  it  weighs  not  a  feather  in  / 
wiping  off  the  disgrace  of  three 
days’  silence  with  regard  to  such 
a  transaction.  The  effect  of  this 
silence  you  have  already  felt,  to 
our  certain  knowledge;  and  the 
urther  effects  are  to  come. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  Bishop ; 
that  the  Right  Reverend  Father} 
in  God,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Clogher,1 
is  gone  out  of  the  kingdom  never 
to  return,  as  asserted  in  this^" 
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vile  old  paper,  which  appears 
lo  know  a  great  deal  more 
about  the  matter  of  going  away 
than  we  do  :  if  this  be  true, 
\  vrhat  is  to  become  of  the  Bishop¬ 
ric?  Is  the  Bishop  still  to  receive 
the  immense  revenues  of  that 
Bishopric  which  have  been  stated 
at  thirteen  thousand  pounds  a- 
year,  and  which  are  probably 
much  more?  Is  there  to  be  no 
Bishop  to  supply  his  place  ?  Is 
he  to  have  a  deputy?  It  would 
\\  he  deemed  blasphemous  to  say 
j  that  Bishops  are  of  no  use ;  it 
would  be  deemed  revolutionary 
and  treasonable.  We  must  not, 

,  therefore,  say  that ;  and  yet  it 
would  be  hard  to  say  what  use  a 
Bishop  is  to  be  of,  if  he  can  live 
out  of  the  country  all  his  life 
time. 

We  know  not,  how  ever,  of  any 
law,  by  which  a  man  may  be  un- 
j  bishoped,  or  have  his  revenues 
taken  from  him.  We  do  know, 
however,  that  a  law  can  be  made 
to  do  it,  and  for  the  honour  of  the 
country  we  do  hope  that  the  Par¬ 
liament  will  not  separate  without 
taking  this  matter  up.  We  are 
not  to  be  told,  that  the  Parliament 
cannot  interfere  in  legal  proceed- 
J  ings  already  commenced.  We 
have  a  case ;  a  case  in  point  as  to 
every  thing  but  the  nature  of  the 
Act.  Scores  of  clergymen  of  the 


Church  of  England  were  informed 
against  for  non-residence  in  1799. 
Actions  were  brought  against  them 
agreeably  to  the  21st  (we  think  it 
was)  of  Henry  VIII.  Now  mind, 
here  were  legal  proceedings 
against  many  Clergymen  of  the 
Church. — The  law  was  clear. 
There  w  as  no  quirk  that  could  save- 
them.  There  was  no  law  existing  ' 
that  would  admit  of  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  in  their  favour.  Then  came 
(pull  youi4  hats  off,  readers !)  then 
came  the  Parliament  and  passed 
a  law  to  save  them  by  quashing 
the  informations  against  them  ;  by : 
putting  an  end  to  those  legal  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  suffering  the  spi¬ 
ritual  persons  to  go  free. 

Now,  if  this  could  be  done  by 
Act  of  Parliament ;  if  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  could  interfere,  and  in  so  ef¬ 
fectual  a  manner  here,  to  set  aside 
one  of  the  most  important  provi-s\ 
sions  in  that  code  w'hich  gave  the  / 
Church  its  property  ;  if  it  could 
do  this,  can  it  not  interfere  now  ? 
Or  are  we  to  be  told  that  it  can 
never  interfere  with  laws  relative 
to  the  Church,  except  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  protecting  those  Members 
of  that  Church,  who  have  been 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  laws? 
However,  WE  SHALL  SEE ; 
for,  as  we  have  said  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  the  THING  is  now  upon 
its  trial ! 
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:  JOHN  WALTER 
AND  DR.  O’MEARA. 

[From  the  same] — Thursday. 

We  have  heard  that  the  Mr. 
William  Waiter,  whom  the 
Chronicle  said  was  so  handsomely 
flogged  by  Dr.  O’Meara,  is  the 
brother  of  John  of  the  Times. 
The  Chronicle  told  ns,  that  it  had 
authority  to  say,  that  this  Wil¬ 
liam  Walter  had  nothing:  to  do, 
either  directly  or  indirectly  with 
the  Old  Times  newspaper.  If  this 
be  true,  we  are  sorry  that  he  got 
the  flogging,  for  tvro  reasons,  first, 
J  because  he  did  not  deserve  it ;  and 
second,  because,  in  all'  human 
probability,  he  will  have  kept  it 
,  from  the  back  of  the  man  that  de- 
1  served  it.  The  Old  Times  of  ves- 
1  terday tellsusthat John  is 40 miles 
j  from  London;  but  it  is  careful  not  to 
.  name  the  place  !  We  dare  say  that 
■it  he  be  near  the  turnpike-road, 
he  keeps  a  sharp  look  out!  With 
a  little  alteration,  John  may  now 
say  with  Macbeth  :  “  How  is  it 
V“  with  me,  when  the  crack  of 
“  every  coachman  and  carter’s 
“  whip  alarms  me !” — It  was  a 
little  too  impudent  in  the  Times, 


we  must  confess,  to  call  the  Doc¬ 
tor  a  liar,  when  it  acknowledged, 
itself,  that  no  other  paper  could 
have  been  meant,  when  a  Bourbon  ' 
bribe  of  three  thousand  pounds 
was  talked  of.  But  how  the  Doc¬ 
tor  came  to  know  that  John  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  the  matter 
seems  strange  to  us,  seeing  that 
we  believe  that  the  name  of  two 
women  are  down  at  the  Stamp- 
office  as  principal  proprietors  of" 
the  paper.  This  was  the  case, 
we  know,  only  10  months  back, 
and  we  see  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  is  not  the  case  now.  Why 
then,  should  the  Doctor  fall  upon 
poor  John?  If  we  were  in  John’s 
place,  and  had  John’s  feelings 
about  us,  we  would  not  stay 
banished,  as  it  were,  forty  miles., 
from  London.  Men  may  say  wdiat 
they  will  in  the  way  of  ridiculing 
petticoat  government.  John  finds  > 
it  a  very  good  thing,  we  dare  say  ; 
for  it  gives  that  which  many  other 
Governments  take  care  not  to  give, 
and  do  not  seem  to  be  made  for 
at  all;  namely,  shelter!  And,  if  \ 
we  were  John  Walter,  we  would 
not  give  it  out  that  we  were  forty  ( 
miles  from  London  and  sink  the  j 
name  of  the  place w’e  would  F 
actually  and  literally  take  shelter  I  ' 
under  the  petticoats,  and  let  the  * v 
Doctor  flog  away  if  he  dared,  thcT'f 
cowardly  dog ! 
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LETTERS 

OF 

Mr.  COBBETT 

To  the  Committee  of  the  Dinner 
to  be  given  to  Mr.  Wooler  at 
Birmingham. 

Kensington ,  20  July  1822. 

Gentlemen,  % 

I  received  on  Thursday,  your 
obliging  invitation  to  the  Dinner 
above-mentioned.  I  had,  without 
any  invitation,  signified  in  the  last 
Register ,  my  intention  to  attend. 
Your  invitation  was  followed,  yes¬ 
terday,  by  a  most  obliging  offer, 
on  the  part  of  oi?e  of  you,  of  lodg¬ 
ing  and  other  accommodations  at 
Birmingham.  But  notwithstand¬ 
ing  these  additional  inducements, 
and  though  I  had  notified,  in  a 
part  of  the  Register,  printed  off 
early  yesterday,  my  thankful  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  honour  you  had 
done  me,  I  found,  from  intelli¬ 
gence  received  by  yesterday  ’$  post, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  fo  r  me 
to  attend  on  the  29th,  without  si'ich 
|  inconvenience  as  I  could  not  ha\ve 
|  put  myself  to  without  ascribing  to 
j  my  presence  at  the  Dinner  a  de- 
i  gree  of  importance  that  it  did 
|  not  deserve.  I  regret  this  on  my 
y  own  account ;  for  I  should  have 
had  singular  pleasure  in  being, 


on  such  an  occasion,  amongst  the 
industrious,  ingenious  and  public- 
spirited  artisans  and  mechanics 
of  Birmingham,  who  have  done 
themselves  so  much  honour  by 
their  alacrity  to  show  their  un¬ 
shaken  attachment  to  Mr.  Woole 
I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  and 
Most  humble  Servant, 

Wm.  COBBETT. 

Kensington ,  July  22,  1822. 

Gentlemen, 

To-day  I  have  a  letter  from 
you,  informing  me,  that  you  had 
(before  the  arrival  of  my  last  Re¬ 
gister)  placarded  the  walls  with  a 
notice  that  I  should  attend  at  the 
Dinner  to  be  given  to  Mr.  Wooler; 
that  my  non-attendance  would  oc¬ 
casion  great  disappointment ;  that 
many  persons  have  taken  Tickets, 
as  you  believe,  with  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  they  should  meet  me; 
that  the  effervescence  of  expecta-  n 
tion  is  so  great,  that  you  fear  dis- 
advantageous  consequences  from 
the  disappointment ;  and  that, 
if  i  do  not  attend,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  will  be  exposed  to  blame 
for  having,  in  the  placards,  as-\ 
verted,  in  so  positive  a  manner, 
th.at  J  should  attend. 

A$  to  ike  motives  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  J,  of  course,  can  know 
nothing  of  them ;  but,  while  I 
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\  should  greatly  lament  disappoint¬ 
ing  any  of  the  worthy  people  of 
Birmingham,  you  will,  I  am  sure, 
do  me  the  justice  to  say,  that  the 
placarding  was  done  without  my 
consent  or  knowledge,  and  that 
you  never  possessed  any  notifica¬ 
tion  from  me  of  my  intentiou  to 
attend  on  the  29th. 

I  heard  of  the  Dinner  at  first  by 
accident;  I  then  sent  to  Mr 
Woolers  office  to  ascertain  the 
day ;  I  was  informed  that  it  was 
the  2fith ;  I  received  no  invitation 
I  fill  last  Thursday ,  four  days  after 
my  notification  had  reached  Bir¬ 
mingham.  It  was,  however,  still 
*iy  intention  to  attend,  but,  a  let¬ 
ter  by  Friday’s  post  informed  me 
|  that  I  could  not  do  this  on  the 
!  29th,  without  extreme  inconve¬ 
nience  ;  and,  thereupon  I  gave  up 
the  design,  ray  mortification  at 
doing  which  being  considerably 
t  diminished  by  perceiving,  that,  in 
I  your  public  advertisement  and 
%  hand-bill,  you  had,  in  naming  the 
K  persons  invited,  confined  your- 
^ selves  to  Thomas  JStorthmore 
I  Esq.  Major  Cartwright,  and  the 
-j  Rev.  Henry  Cresswell.”  This,  at 
once,  relieved  me  from  all  anxiety 
'  on  the  score  of  causing  any  ofthr.t 
disappointment  which  vou  appear 
'  t0  anticipate,  and  which  i  hope 


you  very  much  overrate,  seeing 
that  it  would  give  me  great  pain 
to  be,  though  blamelessly,  the 
cause  of  disappointing  any  one  | 
single  man  of  the  public-spirited 
labouring  classes  of  Birmingham,  b 
whose  friendship  is  so  highly  va¬ 
lued  by  me. 

Nevertheless,  the  notification  of 
my  intention  to  attend  having 
been  placarded,  though  without 
any  knowledge  of  mine,  and  it 
being  my  most  anxious  desire  to 
prevent  whatever  inconvenience 
may  be  likely  to  arise  from  the  dis¬ 
appointment,  which  you  (ground¬ 
lessly  I  hope)  appear  to  appre¬ 
hend,  1  shall,  by  to-morrow’s 
coach,  send  to  you  copies  of  this  > 
letter,  which,  in  justice  to  me  as 
well  as  to  the  public,  I  trust  you 
will  be  so  good  as  to  cause  to  be 
posted  up  in  the  same  way  as  the  I 
notification  was  posted. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  and 
Most  humble  Servant, 

Wm.  COBBETT. 


BREWING. 


A  new  edition  of  Cottage  Eco¬ 
nomy  is  in  the  press,  and  it  will 
contain  an  account  of  the  manner 
of  making  Beer  by  means  other 
than  those  of  the  Brewing  Ma¬ 
chine. — This  edition  will  be  out  in 
ten  day’s  time. 
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TO  Mr.  PEEL, 

Secretary  of  ^tate  for  the 
Home  Department. 

On  the  Bail  and  other  Blatters , 
appertaining  to  the  affair  of 
the  Bishop  and  the  Soldier. 

.Justice,  when  equal  scales  she  holds,  is  blind ; 
Nor  cruelty  nor  mercy  move  her  mind. 

When  some  escape  for  that  which  others  die, 
Mercy  to  those  to  these  is  cruelty. 

DENHAM. 

Kensington ,  1  Avgust  1822. 

Sir, 

See  the  disagreeable  conse- 
uences  of  endeavours  to  smother, 
on  the  part  of  the  “  respectable  ” 
press  I  mean ;  for  I  have,  as  yet, 
no  positive  proof  of  such  endea¬ 
vours  made  by  any  body  else. 
— See  the  disagreeable  conse¬ 
quences  !  If  the  horrid  affair  in 
question  had  been  communicated 
to  the  public  in  the  usual  ivag ; 
and  especially  if  the  parties  ac¬ 
cused  had,  in  the  usual  way,  in 


the  ivay  o/'1810,  been  committed 
for  trial,  the  public,  with  no  feel¬ 
ing  but  that  of  sorrow  that  so  I 
abominable  a  thing  had  been  im¬ 
puted  to  two  of  their  fellow  sub¬ 
jects,  would  have  waited  for  that 
trial  in  the  hope  that  the  impu¬ 
tation  would  prove  unfounded. 
But  the  manifest,  the  almost  mon¬ 
strous  endeavours  of  the  “  re¬ 
spectable  ”  and  infamous  press  to 
stifle  the  whole  thing,  have  filled, 
as  they  ought  to  fill,  the  whole 
nation  with  suspicions,  which 
will  not  be  easy  to  remove. 

The  bail,  taken  in  this  case, 
has  been,  and  long  will  be,  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  great  interest  throughout 
the  nation  ;  because  here  the  go¬ 
vernment,  through  one  of  its  infe¬ 
rior  agents,  is  the  actor.  I  am 
no  lawyer,  and,  therefore,  I  do 
not  pretend  to  say,  that  it  was 
absolutely  unlawful  in  Mr.  Dyer 
to  take  bail,  and  to  set  the  Bishop 
at  large.  Nor  do  I  say,  that  it 
was  an  unlawful  act  to  take  such 
bail  as  was  taken.  But,  I  do  say, 
that  I  was  astonished  when  I 
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j  heard  of  any  bail  at  all  being 
taken  in  such  a  case ;  and  that 
vras  equally  astonished  at  the 
amount  of  the  bail;  the  reasons 
for  which  astonishment  I  am  now 
about  to  state;  for  addressing 
which  statement  to  you  your  Office 
is,  I  think,  quite  sufficient  ground. 

As  to  the  first,  the  admitting  of 
the  Bishop  to  bail  at  all,  I  was 
astonished,  because  1  had  neve) 
heard  of  such  a  thing  before.  I 


had  never  heard  of  such  a  tiling 
in  the  case  of  the  Vere-strcct  gang  ; 
nor  did  it  ever  enter  into  my  mind, 
that  the  offence,  especially  when 
both  the  parties  were  of  the  age 
of  discretion ,  Mas  bailable  ac¬ 
cording  to  law,  though  the  act 
might  stop  somewhat  short  of  ab- 
^  solute  completion ,  it  being,  besides, 
very  difficult  to  affix  degrees  of 
guilt  in  such  a  case. 

Nor  has  the  “  Doctor”  of  the 
New  Times ,  in  his  “  loyal  ”  paper 
of  the  30th  of  July,  succeeded  in 
convincing  me,  that  I  M  as  in  error 
in  my  notions  as  to  this  matter  of 
-  bail  in  such' cases.  The  Doctor 
!  is  a  great railer  against  “disloyal” 

.  people ;  and  he  works  hard  upon 
this  occasion  (for  what  reason  we 
are  left  to  guess)  to  make  us  quite 
satisfied,  that  Mr.  Dyer  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  the  bail,  and  let  the 
Right  Reverend  Father  in  God  go 
at  large.  We  will,  if  you  please, 


Sir,  hear  the  Doctor,  before  we 
proceed  any  further.  He  does 
not  name  the  party  after  all ;  but 
he  says  that  the  law  has  done 
hitherto  all  that  it  can  do.  His 
words  are  these  :  “  More  the  law 
“  does  not  permit ;  for,  black  as 
“  is  the  moral  turpitude  of  the  con- 
“  duct  deposed  to,  it  still  amounts 
only  to  a  bailable  offence;  and 
“  we  all  know  that  both  by  the 
“  Common  Law,  and  by  the  Ha¬ 
beas  Corpus  Act,  it  is  deemed  a 
“  violation  of  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  in  any  Magistrate,  to 
refuse  or  delay  to  bail  a  person 
“  bailable.  In  the  present  in- 
“  stance,  the  wealthier  individual 
found  bail  immediately:  and  if 
“  the  other  should  tender  bail  at 
“  any  time  before  the  Sessions,  it 
“  must  be  accepted.  The  Magis- 
“  trate  demanded  much  more  than 
“  ordinary,  though  we  fear  much 
“  less  than  effectual  bail;  but  it 
“  must  be  remembered  that  the 
“  Bill  of  Rights  strictly  forbids'', 

“  the  taking  of  excessive  bail.  It 
“  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  villain 
“  should  ever  shelter  himself  under 
“  the  protection  of  such  salutary 
“  enactments ;  but  they  are  too 
“  closely  interwoven  with  our  li- 
“  berties  to  admit  a  doubt  of  their 
“  general  utility,  even  though  in 
“  a  particular  instance  they  may 
“  operate  to  produce  a  defeazance 
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“  of  that  entire  aud  exemplary 
“  justice  which  the  case  demands.” 


One  can  hardly  help  bursting 
out  upon  the  Old  Doctor  here  and 
calling  him  a  hypocrilical  vaga¬ 
bond.  This  is  a  pretty  fellow,, 
indeed,  to  cry  up  the  excellence 
of  the  Act  of  Habeas  Corpus  !  a 
pretty  fellow  to  discover,  now  that 
a  Bishop  is  caught,  such  a  tender¬ 
ness  for  the  “  liberty  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  !”  A  pretty  fellow  to  discover 
that  a  Magistrate  violates  this  li¬ 


berty  when  he  refuses  to  take 
bail  or  when  he  delays  taking  it- 
This  old  hack  justified  the  delay 
in  taking  bail  in  the  innumerable 


instances,  in  which  such  delay 
took  place  in  the  case  of  the  Re¬ 
formers.  The  old  hack  knows 
well,  that,  in  scores  of  instances 
bail  was  delayed  on  the  alleged 
ground  of  want  of  time  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  sufficiency  of  the  bail. 
We  cannot  help  laughing,  how¬ 
ever,  at  the  idea  of  the  Magistrate 
having  had  the  Rill  of  flights  in 
view,  and  that  he  therefore  avoided 
demanding  “  excessive  bail;’'  and, 
we  must  admire  the  hint  of  the 
old  Doctors’  Commons,  that  if  the 
Soldier  (the  Bishop’s  partner) 
“  should  now  tender  bail ,  it  must 
be  accejded!”  This  is  a  good  hint 
of  old  Doctors’  Commons  ;  and 
thus  the  law-officers  would  have 
nothing  but  names  to  try  ;  the 


parties  having  given  their’friends 
what  is  called  leg  bail.  The 
Doctor’s  conclusion,  namely,  that 
this  bail  work  has  arisen  from 
institutions,  “  closely  interwoven 
with  our  liberties,”  wanted  a  round¬ 
ing,  namely,  “  envy  of  surround¬ 
ing  nations  and  admiration  of  the 

O 

world,”  which  I  am  sorry  to  per¬ 
ceive  is  rather  going  out  of  fashion. 


not  having  been  used  but  once,  as 
far  as  I  have  perceived,  during1] 
the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  and 
only  four  times  on  the  two  lastly 
Circuits.  It  is  a  pity  it  should  go 
out  of  use  ;  for  it  has  caused  more  \ 
laughter  than  any  one  thing  within  '  ^ 
my  recollection,  not  excepting  the 
unanimity  in  the  passing  of  your.> 
famous  Bill  about  Bullion  and 
Paper-money. 


But,  now,  let  us  look  a  little  at 
the  doctrine,  or,  rather,  the  law, 
of  old  Doctors’  Commons.  It  is 
my  opinion,  that  Mr.  Dyer  was 
not  compelled  to  take  bail  at  all. 

I  am  sure  that  he  was  not  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  it  without  delay. 

I  am  sure  he  was  not  compelled  I 
*o  take  it  the  moment  it  was  ten¬ 
dered.  I  am  sure  that  the  law 
authorises  the  Magistrate  to  hold 
in  custody  for  Jorty-eigkt  kours\ 
which  he  is  to  take,  if  he  pleases,  j 
as  time  necessary  for  him  to  in-  „ 
quire  intd  the  sufficiency  of. the"" 
bail :  or,  if  this  be  not  the  law, 
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what  will  you  say  to  the  following 
Anecdote.  A  man  was  taken  up 
at  Woolwich  for  sticking  up  a 
placard,  exposing  the  baseness  of 
the  Morning  Post  in  asserting  that 
the  Queen,  whether  guilty  or  in 
^  nocent,  ought  to  be  sacrificed  to 
what  it  called  the  public  good. 
A  man  was  taken  up  for  posting 
up  this  placard  against  the  house 
of  a  Baker  who  gave  him  leave  to 
post  it  up  upon  his  house.  He  was 
taken  before  a  Magistrate,  who 
was  also  a  Parson.  Bail  was 
tendered ;  and  that  bail  delayed 
'  for  forty-eight  hours,  on  the 
(  ground  of  notice  of  bail  being 
necessary.  Before  the  forty-eight 
hours  had  expired  the  man  was 
sent  to  Maidstone  Gaol,  where  the 
Quarter  Sessions  were  just  coming 
on.  A  Gentleman  went  dow  n  from 
London,  the  Baker  went  from 
Woolwich,  and  the  man  was  ex 
/  pected  to  be  tried ;  but,  behold, 
no  Bill  of  Indictment  was  pre¬ 
sented  against  the  man,  who  was 
then  turned  out  of  goal  to  find  his 
J  way  back  to  his  home  as  he  could. 
And  this,  Sir,  is  in  this  same 
country,  where  old  Doctors’  Com¬ 
mons  would  have  us  believe,  that 

}Mr.  D  yf.r  dared  not  delay  to  bail 
the  Bishop !  This  Law  of  ours  is 
a  curious  thing,  indeed,  if  Mr. 
Dyer  could  not  delay  in  the  case 
of  the  Bishop ;  and  if  the  Magis¬ 


trate  at  Woolwich  could  delay  in 
the  case  of  the  man  who  was 
guilty  of  the  enormous  offence  of  ' 
posting  up  a  paper,  reprobating 
the  idea  of  sacrificing  an  innocent 
Queen  for  what  was  called  the 
public  good.  The  public  will  not 
fail  to  drawr  the  proper  conclusion 
from  facts  like  these ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  I  shall  nowr  come  a  little 
closer  to  old  Doctors’  Commons, 
and  state  the  grounds  of  my 
opinion  with  respect  to  this  not 
being  a  bailable  offence. 

Blackstone,  in  the  fifteenth 
Chapter  of  his  fourth  Book,  in 
speaking  of  this  crime  against 
Nature,  says,  as  to  the  crime  itself, 

“  that  the  voice  of  Nature  and  of 
“  Reason,  and  express  Law  of 
“  God,  determine  it  to  be  capital.’^ 
He  says,  that  our  ancient  law,  in 
some  degree  imitated  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  God  on  the  two  offend-*' 
ing  cities  of  old,  “  by  command- 
“  ing  such  miscreants  to  be  burned 
“  to  death,  though  Fleta  says  they 
“  should  be  buried  alive :  either  ‘ 

“  of  which  punishments  was  in- 
“  differently  used  for  this  crime  ^ 

“  amongst  the  ancient  Goths  ;  but 
“  now,  the  general  punishment  of, 

“  all  felonies  is  the  same,  namely,  I 
“  by  hanging.”  And  here  Black-~ 
stone  adds  something  of  great  im¬ 
portance  in  the  present  case. 

1  And  the  rule  of  law  herein  is, 
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“  that,  if  both  are  arrived  at  the 
“  years  of  discretion,  agentes  et 
“  consent ientes,  pari  poena  plec- 
“  tantur”  Which  Latin  words  I 


dare  say  Dr.  Coppleston  taught 
you  to  interpret,  “  both  acting 
“  and  consenting  and  agreeing  in 
“  the  act,  shall  receive  the  same 
“punishment.” 

So  much  for  the  nature  of  the 
offence  and  the  legal  equality  of 
the  crime.  Now  then,  as  to  the 
bail.  It  is  clear,  that  no  person 
J  can  be  bailed  for  a  capital  felony. 
Blackstone  says,  (Book  4,  Ch.  22) 
“  Where  imprisonment  is  only  for 
safe  custody  before  the  convic- 
“  tion,  bail  is  ousted  or  taken 
“  away,  if  the  offence  be  of  a  very 
“  enormous  nature  ;  for  then  the 
•y  “  public  is  entitled  to  demand 
“  nothing  less  than  the  highest 
“security  that  can  be  given; 
|  “  that  is  to  say,  the  body  of  the 
“  accused,  in  order  to  insure  that 
‘  justice  shall  be  done  upon  him 
‘  if  guilty.  Such  persons  have 


v  “  no  other  sureties  than  the  four 
“  walls  of  the  prison.”  This  would 
appear  to  be  quite  enough  ;  for  is 
it  not  manifest  upon  the  face  of  it, 
j  that  scarcely  any  sum  of  money 
would  be  a  surety  in  a  case  like 
this.  But,  if  we  were  to  admit 
that  there  could  be  any  mitiga¬ 
tion  ;  any  room,  for  misinter¬ 
pretation  of  this  general  doctrine, 


Blackstone  in  the  same  Book  and 
Chapter,  enumerates  the  cases 
in  which  bail-  cannot  legally  be 
taken ;  and  amongst  these,  he  has 
this,  “  persons  taken  with  the  ,. 
“  manour,  or  in  the  fact  of  fe- 
“  long.”  By  referring  to  another  ' 
part  of  Blackstone,  we  find  that 
the  old  word  manour,  means 
mainocvrc;  which  means,  in  plain 
English,  a  handling,  or  having  j 
hold,  of  the  thing  stolen,  or  being  -' 
about  to  be  stolen.  That  relates 
to  the  case  of  theft.  The  other 
part  of  the  rule  relates  to  all  felo¬ 
nies,  and  particularly  to  a  felony 
of  the  description  which  we  now 
have  before  us.  “  In  the  fact  of 
felony,”  are  the  words.  Now, 
Sir,  what  was  the  case  here  !  In 
what  situation  were  the  parties 
seen  by  the  witnesses  1  You  have 
read  the  description  of  it.  In 
what  situation  were  they  taken  to 
the  Watch-house?  You  have  read 
the  description  of  the  situation  of ! 
their  garments,  when  they  were 
assailed  and  beaten  by  the  people. 

If  these  descriptions  be  true,  if 
any  thing  like  w  hat  these  descrip¬ 
tions  give  us  were  true,  did  not  ^ 
the  act  of  the  parties  and  the 
manner  of  their  detection  fully 
amount  to  the  description  of  the 
thing  here  given  by  Blackstone, 
being  one  of  the  cases  in  which, 
according  to  him,  bail  is  clearly 
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not  admissible  ?  If  this  case  do 
not  present  to  us  that  which  Black 
stone  describes  as  one  of  the  cases 
in  which  bail  is  not  to  be  taken,  I 
v  any  man  living  to  imagine 
anj  thing  which  comes  up  to  the 
j  words,  “  in  the fact  of  felony.” 

Bail,  in  cases  of  enormous 
crimes,  is  taken  only  when  there 
are  doubts,  and  great  doubts,  too, 
of  the  truth  of  the  charge ;  and 
were  there  any  such  doubts  here  1 
A  commitment  is  merely  for  safe 
custody,  and  not  for  punishment. 
“  Where  bail,”  says  Blackstone, 
“  will  answer  the  same  intention , 
*“  it  is  right  to  be  taken  ;  but  in 
“  felonies,  and  other  offences  of  a 
v/‘  capital  nature,  no  bail  can  be  a 
“  security  equivalent  to  the  actual 
custody  of  the  person.  For 
“  what  is  there  that  a  man  may 
“  not  be  induced  to  forfeit  to  save 
«f“  his  own  life  1”  It  appears  to 
sne  that  there  is  no  view  which  we 
can  take  of  this  matter ;  that  there 
is  no  rule  or  interpretation  of  law, 
to  justify  the  taking  of  bail  in  this 
case ;  and,  does  not  this  agree 
with  the  whole  of  the  practice  of 
the  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  of 
the  Courts ;  I  speak  merely  as 
giving  my  opinion  and  belief  upon 
this  point;  but  I  am  quite  sure 
that  I  never  heard  of  persons 
being  admitted  to  bail  who  were 
charged,  on  oath,  with  an  offence 


like  this ;  and  if  I  rightly  under¬ 
stand  the  law  that  I  have  read,  and 
to  which  1  have  here  expressly  re¬ 
ferred,  my  opinion  that  bail  ought 
not  to  have  been  taken  at  all,  and 
which  opinion  is  conformable  to 
that  of  millions,  I  believe,  will 
stand  unshaken  by  the  doctriue 
now  put  forth  with  such  ostenta¬ 
tion  by  the  New  Times  and  other 
base  and  mercenary  papers. 

As  to  the  amount  of  the  bail,  it 
is  very  true  that  the  law  says  that 
excessive  bail  shall  not  be  de¬ 
manded  ;  but  it  is  equally  true, 
that  the  law  says,  that,  “  If  the 
“  Magistrate  take  insufficient  bail,^ 
“  he  is  liable  to  be  fined  if  the  ' 
“  criminal  do  not  appear.”  Black- 
stone  states  this  in  the  22d  chapter 
of  his  fourth  Book.  Coke,  in  his 
Institutes ;  Hawkins,  in  his  Pleas 
of  the  Crown;  divers  Acts  of 
Parliament,  say,  that  insufficient 1 
sureties,  are  no  sureties  at  all;  | 
and  that,  to  take  slender  bail,  is 
a  crime  in  the  Magistrate.  Haw¬ 
kins  says,  that  the  bail  should  be 
proportioned  to  the  ability  and 
cjuality  of  the  prisoner,  and  to  the 
nature  of  the  offence.  Who  have 
we  here,  then  1  Nothing  less  than 
a  man  with  a  revenue  of  from  ten 
to  fifteen  thousand  pounds  a-year; 
the  son  of  an  Earl,  the  brother  of 
an  Earl ;  and  the  uncle  of  an 
Earl ;  and  the  nature  of  the  of- 
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fence  is  such,  and  so  enormous, 
that  the  law  itself  almost  blushes 
to  describe  it.  And  here  we 
have  him  bailed  for  five  hundred 
pounds ;  and  that  too,  within,  I 
i  believe,  six  hours  of  the  time  that 
he  was  brought  before  the  Magis¬ 
trate. 

Allowing  Mr.  Dyer  to  have 
had  the  Rill  of  Rights  full  in  his 
eye  ;  allowing  that  a  sense  of 
duty  and  of  his  oath  would  not 
suffer  him  to  demand  more  than 
five  hundred  pounds,  in  a  case 
like  this,  and  from  a  Bishop,  what 
are  we  to  call  the  bail  that  is 
demanded  and  enforced  in  other 
cases  ?  This,  Sir,  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  point  to  view  the  matter 
in.  It  is  here  that  the  thing  most 
closely  touches  us.  If  Mr.  Dyer 
could  not  go  beyond  five  hundred 
pounds  ;  if  this  was  not  insuffi¬ 
cient  bail ;  if  this  was  not  what 
the  law  calls  slender  bail ;  if 
this  was  what  ought  to  have  been; 
if  this  was  justice ;  what  shall  we 
say  of  the  bail  demanded  and 
enforced  upon  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr. 
Bamfield,  Mr.  Moorhouse,  and 
others,  after  the  affair  of  Man¬ 
chester,  of  August  1816.  In  the 
memorable  year  1819,  which  at 
once  witnessed  the  affair  of  Man¬ 
chester  and  the  passing  of  your 
bill  1  If  this  was  justice  in  the 
case  of  the  Bishop,  what  w  as  that 


which  demanded  eighty  -pounds 
bail  in  case  of  the  man  mentioned 
above  who  was  committed  to 
Maidstone  Gaol  ?  What  w  as  that 
which  kept  Joseph  Swann  in  pri¬ 
son  for  want  of  a  hundred  pound. 
bail,  which  kept  him  in  prison 
three  months,  previous  to  his  four 
years  and  a  half  of  imprison¬ 
ment,  for  being  present  at  a  Re¬ 
form  Meeting,  and  for  selling 
pamphlets,  alleged  to  be  hostile 
to  the  religion  of  which  this 
Bishop  was  one  of  the  principal  f 
teachers  1  Law  and  Justice  might 
have  their  way  in  the  case  of  the 
Bishop  ;  but  if  they  had,  have 
they  their  way  also  in  the  case  of 
those  numerous  persons,  who  have 
been  kept  in  prison  for  want  of 
bail  under  the  charge  of  libel? 
We  live  in  an  age  very  unfor¬ 
tunate  for  this  sudden  outcry 
against  “  excessive  bail.”  This 
outcry  comes  at  an  unfortunate 
time,  and  is  applied-  to  a  most 
unfortunate  case.  After  the  pub¬ 
lic  had  witnessed  the  bail  deva 
manded  of  Mr.  Carlile  ;  bail  for 
lijc,  in  a  greater  sum,  I  believe,  < 
than  that  of  the  Bishop.  After 
the  public  had  witnessed  the  bail 
in  the  case  of  his  sister.  After  V 
they  had  seen  his  wile  sent  to  a  i 
dungeon  with  a  baby  in  her  arjus.y 
After  they  had  read  of  the  birth) 
of  a  child  in  that  dungeon.  After 
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they  had  read,  in  his  pamphlet  of 
'  the  first  of  March  last,  that  plain, 
that  simple,  and  that  most  dread¬ 
fully  affecting  narrative,  of  the 
treatment  of  these  two  women  in 
Dorchester  Gaol ;  after  the  public 
had  read  this,  which  you,  Sir, 
ought  to  have  read  long  enough 
ago :  After  all  this,  how  is  the 
public  to  restrain  its  indignation  ; 
what  feeling  but  one  is  it  to  hare, 
^when  it  hears  the  caitiffs  of  the 
I  \  hireling  press  bawling  out  for  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  and  the  Bill 
I  of  Rights 

I  have  before  stated  my  own 
case  often  enough  ;  but  when  we 
see  men  ready  to  plead  the  Bill 
of  Rights  and  to  express  extreme 

(tenderness  for  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  on  the  score  of  bail;  and 
when  I  see  a  Bishop,  and  a  Bi¬ 
shop  of  Noble  family,  too,  and 
accused  of  an  offence  like  this 
upon  the  oaths  of  seven  witnesses ; 
when  I  see  a  man  like  this  let 
loose,  without  hesitation,  upon 
hail  of  five  hundred  pounds,  1 
cannot  but  again  and  again  re¬ 
mind  (he  public,  that,  for  having 
/  expressed  my  indignalion  at  see- 
l  ing  English  local  militia-men,  in 
’  the  heart  of  England,  flogged 
under  a  guard  of  German  bayo- 
l  nets,  I  was  sentenced  to  a  felon’s 
f  gaol  for  two  years ;  that  I  rescued 
myself  from  the  society  of  felons 


i 


by  paying  twelve  hundred  and 
forty-eight  pounds  for  lodgings 
alone;  that,  at  the  end  of  the 
time  I  paid  a  thousand  pounds 
sterling  to  the  King ;  and  that,  1 
was,  then,  to  remain  in  prison  for 
ever,  unless  I  entered  into  bail 
in  the  amount  of  three  thousand 
pounds  myself,  with  two  sureties 
in  bond  of  a  thousand  pounds  * 
each ! 

It  would  be  libellous,  I  sup¬ 
pose  ;  it  would  be  a  libel,  1  dare 
say,  on  the  late  Ellenborough  and 
his  three  associates,  Grose,  Le 
Blanc,  and  Bailey ;  it  would 
doubtless  be  a  criminal  libel  on 
the  memory  of  the  three  former, 
and  on  the  character  of  the  latter^ 
it  would  be  a  heinous  offence,  I 
suppose,  if  I  were  to  say  that  that 
was  “  excessive  bail.”  It  would 
be  a  libel,  to  say  that  those  ve* 
nerable  Judges  were  guilty  of  a' 
violation  of  the  “  Bill  of  Rights;  ” 
that  bail,  therefore,  was  not  ex¬ 
cessive.  We  are  to  say  that  that 
was  all  right,  though  I  had  no 
bishopric  of  from  10  to  15  thou-' 
sand  a-year  ;  though  I  bad  no  in¬ 
come  but  what  arose  from  my 
daily  labour;  though  I  had  nothing 
but  my  daily  exertions  and  mf 
possible  continuation  of  life  and 
of  health  to  hold  out  as  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  hope  of  preservation 
from  actual  want  of  a  wife  and 
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-y  six.  children,  from  fourteen  to 
A  three  years  of  age.  This  was  all 
right.  This  was  no  violation  of 
the  principles  of  that  happy  con¬ 
stitution,  which  is  the  envy  of  sur¬ 
rounding  nations  and  the  admira- 
j  tion  of  the. world.  But,  Sir,  if 
this  was  all  right,  is  it  also  all 
right,  where  the  Bishop  is  let  loose, 
and  for  an  offence  like  this,  too, 
upon  bail  of  Jive  hundred  pounds ! 

Leaving  this  question  for  you 
to  answer  at  your  leisure;  and, 
without  undertaking  to  say  whe¬ 
ther  Mr.  Dyer  did  right  or  did 
wrong ;  whether  the  bail  was 
I  slender  or  stout;  whether  it  was, 
Jin  law ,  insufficient  or  sufficient, 
it  appears  that,  in  fact,  it  was  not 
\  sufficient  to  keep  the  Bishop  in 
)  England,  notwithstanding  the  doc¬ 
trines  laid  down  by  lawyers,  and 
notwithstanding  the  language  of 
the  law  which  calls  those  persons 
sureties  wdnch  give  bail  for  other 
persons.  The  Bishop  is  said  to 
Jbe  gone.  But,  Sir,  is  there  no 
getting  him  back  f  We  have  an 
Alien  Law.  The  Holy  Alliance 
have  all  of  them  Alien  Laws.  Our 
Holy  friends  would  certainly  as- 
'  sist  us  in  a  case  like  this.  The 
Bishop  must  have  had  a  passport? 
We  know  that  passports  are  got 
now  and  then  in  a  queer  sort  of 
way,  as  in  the  case  of  the  man 
that  went  to  Italy  from  the  fortress 


in  Cotton  Garden !  But  the  Bishop 
must  have  had  a  passport  from 
somebody  or  other ;  how  easy  to 
trace  him,  then  !  Our  Police  Of¬ 
ficers  have  frequently  gone  into 
the,  territory  of  our  friends  the 
Bourbons  and  the  Orange  Bovens, 
and  brought  back  very  obscure 
individuals.  The  public  is,  I  as¬ 
sure  you,  Sir,  very  watchful,  just 
at  this  time  ;  it  knows  what  can 
be  done  in  this  way.  It  knowrs 
what  has  been  done ;  and  it  is 
now  waiting  to  see  what  will  be 
done.  In  short,  it  will  never  be 
made  to  believe,  that  it  is  not  as 
easy  to  get  back  the  Bishop,  as 
it  was,  the  other  day,  to  get  back 
a  swindler.  We  shall  see,  then/ 
when  the  trial  comes  on,  whether 
the  parties  will  be  present  or  not ; 
and  then,  and  not  till  then,  we 
shall  be  able  fully  to  judge  as  to 
the  sufficiency  or  insufficiency  of 
the  bail. 

In  the  meanwhile  let  us  turn  to 
the  Bishop’s  partner.  This  is 
said  to  be  a  Private  Soldier  in  the 
Foot  Guards.  Some  time  ago 
Lord  Palmerston  said  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  Barracks  were 
necessary  in  order  to  keep  the 
Soldiers  distinct  from  mixing  with 
the  people  !  I  will  abstain  from 
the  corollary  which  this  obser-  \ 
ration  of  his  Lordship  would  sug¬ 
gest.  But,  let  me  observe,  that  if 
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five  hundred  pounds  M  as  sufficient 
for  the  Bishop,  and  if  Hawkins’ 
Law  be  good,  that  the  amount  of 
the  bail  is  to  be  in  proportion  to 
the  ability  and  quality  of  the 
prisoner,  and  if  the  hint  of  old 
Doctors’  Commons  be  acted  upon, 
the  partner  may  be  at  large  in  a 
few  hours ,  for  I  will  engage,  he 
has  in  his  pocket  more  money 
than  would  make  up  the  sum  re¬ 
quired  in  proportion  to  the  bail 
demanded  of  the  Bishop.  Old 
Doctors’  Commons  says,  that,  if 
bail  be  tendered  now,  it  must  be 
taken!  Oh  Lord,  yes  !  The  Bill 
of  Rights  demands  it !  The  liberty 
of  the  subject;  the  precious  liberty 
of  the  subject ;  that  delightful  li¬ 
berty  which  makes  the  printer  of 
a  nen'spaper  give  bail  to  the 
amount  of  three  hundred  pounds, 
with  two  sureties,  bound  for  a 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  each; 
that  delightful  liberty  oj'  the  sub¬ 
ject,  which  makes  the  printer  do 
this,  not  only  before  he  is  charged 

Iwith  any  offence,  but  even  before 
he  begins  to  print ;  this  sweet 
liberty  of  the  subject ,  this  “  tnoun- 
■  '"tain-nymph,  sweet  Liberty,”  of 
whom  we  are  so  enamoured,  and 
iwho  will  dwell  no  where  but  in 
these  blessed  Isles  ;  this  precious 
liberty  of  the  subject,  will,  old 
Doctors’  Commons  tells  us,  insist 
upon  Mr.  Dyek’s  taking  bail  for 


the  Bishop’s  partner,  if  bail  be 
tendered,  even  now!  I  should 
suppose  that  old  Doctors’  Com¬ 
mons  has  not  given  this  hint,  this 
very  broad  hint,  without  a  motive, 
and  I  should  be  disposed  to  think, , 
that  he  had  not  givemit  without  an 
instigator.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it 
signifies  very  little  as  to  the  main 
point,  whether  the  hint  be  adopted 
or  not.  The  examinations  are 
down  in  black  and  white;  the 
witnesses  are  alive,  and  the  Ses¬ 
sions  approach.  It  signifies  not 
a  straw  whether  the  partner  be 
present  or  not ;  though,  in  case  ol" 
his  absence,  it  will  occur  to  every  j 
one,  that  he  will  have  even  better  j 
luck  than  the  Bishop ;  for,  if  out  1 
ol  prison,  he  is  in  his  regiment 
and  company,  and  it  will  be  won¬ 
derful,  indeed,  if  he  be  not  forth¬ 
coming  on  the  day  of  trial !  The 
public  have  their  eye  upon  this 
too;  so  that,  it  is  impossible  for 
any  thing  to  take  place  that  shall 
produce  any  other  than  a  satis¬ 
factory  result.  lie  will  hardly  be 
discharged  from  the  army  !  Ob, 
no.  It  will  all  be  right.  It  will 
all  be  as  it  ought  to  be. 

Before  I  conclude,  let  me  call 
your  attention  to  a  publication  put 
forth  by  the  company  of  traders 
to  whom  the  Old  Times  newspa¬ 
per  belongs.  The  publication  to 
which  I  allude,  puts  some  words 
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into  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Dyer,  as 
having  been  uttered  at  his  Police 
Office  in  Marlborough-street,  on 
Monday  last.  Mr.  Alley,  a  law¬ 
yer,  had,  it  appears,  taken  occa¬ 
sion  to  ask  the  Magistrate  and  his 
people,  in  this  public  manner, 
whether  he  had  been  one  of  the 
bail  for  the  Bishop.  This  he  did 
in  consequence  of  its  having  been 
insinuated,  he  said,  that  he  had 
been  one  of  the  hail.  Mr.  Dyer 
declared,  it  appears,  that  Mr. 
Alley  was  not  one  of  the  hail ; 
and  then  follows  in  the  Old  Times 
aforesaid  the  following  passage, 
well  worthy,  I  think,  of  your  at¬ 
tention  : — “  The  Magistrate  said, 
“  what  had  been  stated  in  the 
“  paper  was  certainly  false,  and 
“  whoever  had  written  it  must 
“  have  been  actuated  by  malice , 
“  which  could  be  attributed  to  no 
“  other  cause  than  the  general  dc- 
“  sire  of  certain  -parties  to  over- 
“  tlirmo  the  established  authorities 
“  of  the  country ,  and  they  no 
“  doubt  laid  hold  of  this  larncnt- 
“  able  transaction  as  a  handle  by 
“  which  they  might,  were  it  pos- 
“  sible,  effect  their  wish.  At  all 
u  times  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Alley 
“  had  been  upright  and  respect- 
“  able.  Before  this  subject  was 
“  disposed  of,  he  must  observe, 
“  that  he  was  bound  to  take  bail, 
“  the  offence  only  being  a  misde- 


“  meaner,  and  that  it  was  con- 
trary  to  all  rule  to  give  up  the 
“  names  of  the  bail. — Mr.  Alley 
“  returned  the  Magistrate  thanks, 

“  and  said  hail  was  certainly 
“  obliged  to  be  taken,  as,  if  not, 

“  the  Magistrate  teas  subject  to 
“  action  for  false  imprisonment. 

“  — Mr.  Wingfield,  who  was  soli- 
“  citor  for  the  Bishop  of  Clogher, 

“  said  nothing  could  be  fairer 
“  than  the  learned  counsel’s  con- 
“  duct,  and  the  remarks  contained 
“  in  the  paper  in  his  opinion  were 
“  most  unjustifiable.  Several  gen- 
“  tlemen  also  expressed  them- 
“  selves  in  the  same  terms ;  one  of 
“  them  termed  Cobbetta  “  whole-  j 
“  sale  dealer  in  lies.” — We  think 
“  it  necessary  for  the  information 
“  of  our  readers  to  state,  that  the 
“  persons  now  standing  in  the 
“  situation  of  bail  for  the  Bishop 
“  of  Clogher  are  not  attornies,  or  ' 
“  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
“  Ian',  but  both  are  exercising  j 
“  mechanical  trades.” 

I  have  already  shown  my  rea¬ 
sons  for  disagreeing  with  Mr. 
Dyer  and  Mr.  Alley  about  the 
obligation  to  take  bail  at  all  in 
this  case ;  and  have  shown,  I 
think,  sufficiently,  how  this  bail 
differs  in  amount  from  the  bail 
insisted  upon  in  other  cases.  I 
will  here  just  add,  that  it  is  curious 
enough,  that  the  new  and  severe 
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doctrine  about  bail  was  not  Ions 
ago  conjured  up,  and  that  too  bv 
a  parson.  I  should  really  like  to 
know  whether  the  Bishop  w'ere  a 
Magistrate.  This  would  make  the 
thing  complete.  He  is  down  in 
the  Red  Book  as  a  Commissioner 
of  the  Board  of  Education  ;  and 
I  really  wonder  that  he  did  not 
bring  himself  off  by  saying  that 
be  was  giving  the  Soldier  a  les¬ 
son!  Considering  the  parson  and 
magistrate  are  now  so  often  united 
in  the  same  person,  and  especially 
in  Ireland,  it  would  be  almost  a 
wonder  if  he  were  not  a  magis¬ 
trate  ;  or,  rather,  if  he  be  not ;  for 
\  he  is,  ss  yet,  all  that  he  was.  To 
return,  however,  the  new  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  law  of  bail ;  that 
is  to  say,  of  the  severity  of  it,  we 
owe  to  the  church,  amongst  other 
things  that  we  owe  it.  It  was 
Parson  Hay  that  first  demanded 
bail  on  a  charge  of  libel.  The 
legality  of  this  was  questioned; 
as  well  it  might  after  the  solemn 
decision  in  the  case  of  Wilkes  ; 
but,  when  Six-Acts  came  to  be 
passed,  it  was  declared  to  be  law 
to  hold  men  to  bail  on  a  charge 
of  libel  previous  to  conviction. 
So  that  if  any  man  goes  and 
swears  before  a  Magistrate,  that 
another  has  written,  printed  or 
published,  a  thing  that  that  Magis¬ 
trate  may  think  to  be  a  libel,  that 


Magistrate  has  the  power  to  hold 
the  accused  party  to  bail  until  the 
trial,  not  only  to  answer  the 
charge,  but  to  keep  the  peace  and 
be  of  good  behaviour  in  the  mean 
time;  and,  though  the  man  may 
be  acquitted  of  the  libel;  though 
the  Grand  J ury  may  throw  out  the 
Bill,  stdl,  if  the  bounden  party 
have  broken  the  peace,  in  the 
mean  time,  or  has  been  guilty  of 
any  other  sort  of  bad  behaviour, 
he  forfeits  the  recognisances,  ta¬ 
ken  from  him  in  a  case  where  he 
had  committed  no  offence  at  all ! 
These  are  the  laws  of  bail  that  we 
live  under ;  and  yet  there  are  men 
who  have  the  press  in  their  hands, 
and  who  live  immediately  under 
these  laws,  who  have  had  the  ( 
baseness,  the  inexpressible  base¬ 
ness,  to  endeavour  to  smother  up 
this  affair  of  the  Bishop  and  the 
Soldier. 

I  have  said  enough  upon  Mr. 
Dtek’s  and  Mr.  Alley’s  doctrine 
about  bail ;  but  I  have  now  to 
notice  this  publication  of  the 
Trading  Company,  as  it  relates 
to  the  motives  imputed  to  those, 
who  prevented  this  affair  from 
being  smothered  up  by  the  press. 

I  do  not  impute  these  words  to 
Mr.  Dyer,  because,  I  find  them', 
in  a  paper  which  onlg  says  that 1 
which  answers  its  own  purposes. 
But,  see,  Sir,  what  words  this 
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paper  puts  into  the  mouth  of  one 
of  your  Police  Magistrates.  Here 
is  a  Bishop  of  the  Churcli  of 
England,  detected  with  a  Private 
Soldier  of  the  Foot  Guards  ;  here 
is  a  paper,  making  an  exposure 
of  the  thing.  Here  is  a  paper, 
preventing  the  thing  from  being 
'  smothered  up;  and  here  is  this 
beastly  and  vile  old  rotten  Times 
Newspaper  telling  the  public,  that 
Mr.  Dyer,  one  of  your  Magis¬ 
trates,  who  receives  a  salary  from 
the  Government,  for  carrying  on 
Justice  of  Peace  work;  here  is 
the  Times  Newspaper  telling  the 
public  that  this  Magistrate  said, 
that  the  writer  in  question  “  must 
“  have  been  actuated  by  malice, 
“  which  could  be  attributed  to  no 
“  other  cause  than  the  general 
“  desire  of  certain  parties  to 
“  overthrow  the  established  autho- 
“  rities  of  the  country,  and  that, 
“  no  doubt,  they  laid  hold  of  this 
“  lamentable  transaction  as  a 
“  handle  by  which  they  might, 
“  were  it  possible,  effect  their 
“  wish.” — I  pass  over  the  mutual, 
^and,  I  dare  say,  merited  compli¬ 
ments  of  Messrs.  Dyer  and  Alley ; 
but,  this  accusation  of  wanting  to 
overturn  the  established  authori- 
J  ties ,  I  really  cannot  brook  with 
any  degree  of  patience.  I  do  not 
know  that  Mr.  Dyer  made  the  ac¬ 
cusation  ;  I  must  therelore  as¬ 


cribe  it  merely  to  his  friend  the 
Old  Times,  and  is  it  not,  Sir,  most 
shockingly  foolish?  Is  it  not 
childish  beyond  compare  ?  ToN 
have  made  it  complete  it  should 
have  come  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Bishop  himself,  he  belonging  to  a 
body,  which  have  been  ringing  ' 
this  charge  in  our  ears  for  the 
full  third  part  of  a  century.  Let 
any  enormity  take  place,  no  matter 
what.  Let  Mary  Anne  Clarke 
figure  away;  let  Majoccbi,  Sac- 
chini,  and  Demont,  be  produced 
from  Cotton  Garden.  Let  the 
press  comment  upon  the  transac¬ 
tion,  and  out  bolts  the  charge,  that 
we  make  it  a  handle  to  overthrow 
the  constituted  authorities  of  the 
country  !  Thus,  to  speak  of  the 
Bishop  and  the  Soldier,  is  to  en-^ 
deavour  to  overthrow  the  esta¬ 
blished  authorities  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Nothing  is  said  about  the 
overthrowing  these  established 
authorities  by  the  hands  of  those 
who  give  importance  to  Mrs. 
Clarkes,  to  Italian  witnesses,  and 
who  are  the  actors  in  exploits  like 
that  of  the  Bishop  ;  all  these  are 
loyal  people.  They  are  no  mal-  ' 
contents.  They  do  not  wish  to 
overthrow  the  established  autho¬ 
rities  of  the  country.  Oh  dear 
no  !  It  is  not  the  poor  murderer 
that  is  to  blame;  it  is  they  that  de¬ 
tect  him,  expose  him,  and  would, 
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malicious  dogs,  bring  him  to  the 
gallows  if  they  could  ! 

This  whining  accusation  is, 
however,  become  threadbare.  It 
is  fairly  worn  out.  By  dint  of 
steady  perseverance  I  have  taught 
this  whole  nation  (with  the  help 
of  your  Bill)  that,  when  a  man 
cries  out  against  attempts  to  over¬ 
throw  the  established  authorities 
of  the  country,  he  means  to  say, 
that  attempts  are  making  to  dis¬ 
turb  him  in  the  quiet  enjoyment 
of  what  he  derives  from  those 
established  authorities.  It  is  the 
old  hacknied  charge  that  did  very 
"  ell  when  wheat  was  fifteen  shil¬ 
lings  a  bushel;  when  the  Farmers 
of  Northamptonshire  rode  hun¬ 
dred  pound  hunters,  and  dressed 
■,  themselves  in  scarlet  coats  and 
jockey  caps,  and  when  the  Banker 
Attornies  had  their  bales  of 
paper  -  money  afloat  ;  this  cry 
about  the  established  authorities 
did  very  well  then  ;  but,  thanks 
to  your  immortal  Bill,  this  cry 
now  sounds  like  the  ten  times 
told  tale  of  an  ideot :  the  game 
is  gone ;  and  the  cry  has  become 
ridiculous. 

Let  me  now,  Sir,  in  conclusion, 
express  my  surprise,  that  no  Bill 
of  Fains  and  Penalties  against 
the  Bishop  has  been  brought  into 
Parliament.  I  have,  in  another 


part  of  this  Register,  noticed  the 
difference  in  the  conduct  of  cer¬ 
tain  parties  in  this  case  and  in 
that  of  the  unfortunate  and  in¬ 
jured  Queen  ;  but  I  must  here 
again  observe,  how  natural,  how 
plain,  how  short  the  case  and  the 
proceedings  in  the  case  of  the 
Bishop.  In  the  case  of  the 
Queen,  the  witnesses  had  to  be 
hunted  up;  rumour  u-as  the  foun- 
dal ion ;  then  a  Commission  was 
sent  to  Milan  to  collect  evidence. 
Then  the  witnesses  had  to  be 
brought  at  an  enormous  expense; 
and  that  pretty  concern  of  Cotton 
Garden  had  to  be  resorted  to,  and 
a  guard  on  the  water  as  well  as 
by  land  to  take  care  of  the  for¬ 
tress.  The  House  of  Lords  had 
to  sit  nearly  all  the  summer,  and; 
though  it  brought  in  the  Bill,  it 
finally  threw  it  out ! 

In  the  case  before  us,  a  shi]lin«* 
fee  gets  the  examinations  before 
Mr.  Dyer.  The  witnesses  are 
all  living  in  the  parish  of  St: 
James  most  likely,  and  one  even¬ 
ing’s  trial  in  the  House  of  Lords 
settles  the  business.  This  would 
have  been  the  right  way,  Sir,  take 
my  word  for  it.  It  will  not  be 
done  half  so  well  in  any  other 
■way,  and  in  this  way  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  have  gained,  dis¬ 
graceful  as  was  the  crime  that  it 
would  have  had  to  punish.  This 
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•would  have  been  much  better 
than  those  proceedings,  the  in¬ 
tention  to  enter  upon  which  is 
announced  to  us  by  old  Doc 
tors’  Commons.  As  the  thing  is 
it  must  be  seen  by  every  one,  and 
every  person  belonging  to  the  Go- 
jve rnment  must  feel,  that  it  is  a 
\beavy  blow.  The  blow  might 
have  been  parried ;  but,  to  do 
/that,  the  villanous  press,  in  the 
^  first  place,  has  gone  precisely  the 
wrong  way  to  work.  To  attempt 
/ to  smother  was  to  make  the  thing 
ten  thousand  times  worse  than  it 
naturally  was  as  fur  as  regarded 

Ithat  which  this  foolish  fellow  (of 
the  Old  Times  newspaper  I  mean) 
calls  the  established  authorities  of 
the  country.  If  I  had  been  in 
your  place,  I  would  have  lost  no 
time ;  not  even  a  single  hour,  in 
convincing  the  public  that  I  dis- 
\  approved  of  the  attempts  of  those 
■  infamous  newspapers.  The  baser 
they  are  the  more  necessary  this 
was ;  for  public  suspicion  was 
sure  to  bo  uncommonly  active. 
Therefore,  no  time  should  have 
been  lost;  and,  of  this  opinion 
| you  will  be,  I  am  certain,  before 
/this  affair  is  over.  The  New 
Times  does,  indeed,  inform  the 
public,  that  you  heard  nothing  of 
the  abominable  transaction  until 
after  the  chief  criminal  had  been 
admitted  to  bail.  Old  Doctors’ 


Commons  has  not  said  here  what 
he  means.  lie  has  said  that  “  the 
“  matter  came  to  the  knowledge 
“  of  the  Home  Department,  not 
“  after  the  chief  criminal  had  been 
“  admitted  to  bail.”  But  he  clearly 
does  not  mean  this.  Between  not 
and  after  he  has  left  out  the  word 
till;  which  makes  all  the  differ¬ 
ence.  Yet  to  show  you  how  active 
the  public  mind  is,  I  have  heard 
several  persons  remark  upon  this, 
and  express  their  opinion  that  it 
is  no  mistake  at  all,  and  conse-\ 
queutly  that  the  knowledge  reached 
your  department  before  the  bail 
had  been  taken.  Most  sincerely  , 
do  I  say,  that  I  should  be  ex¬ 
tremely  sorry  to  find  this  opinion  / 
to  be  well-founded.  I  take  the 
contrary  to  be  the  meaning  of  old  jf 
Doctors’  Commons,  and  also  to  ! 
be  the  fact.  Yet  it  would  appear 
somewhat  strange,  that  the  affair 
should  have  happened  on  Friday] 
evening,  at  dusk  ;  that  the  people  ! 
should  have  pelted  and  pummelled  r 
a  Bishop  at  that  time  in  the  even- 
ing  ;  that  a  Bishop  should  be  in  a  / 
Watch-house  dungeon  all  Friday  \ 
night ;  that  he,  and  a  private  sol 
dier  along  with  him,  should  be 
taken  to  one  of  the  Police  Offices 
on  the  Saturday  ;  that  St.  James’s 
parish  should  be  all  in  a  hubbub; 
that  the  examination  of  seven  wit¬ 
nesses  should  be  going  on  for  some 
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hours,  and  that,  all  this  while, 
though  the  party  was  related  to 
several  families  of  the  “  Higher 
Orders ,”  not  a  word  of  the  matter 
•  through  thePoliceOfficers,  through 
the  Police  Magistrates,  or  through 
any  body  else,  should  have 
reached  your  Office  at  White¬ 
hall,  which  is  not,  I  believe,  more 
J.  than  seven  hundred  yards  from 
the  spot  where  all  the  hubbub  had 
commenced!  This  would  seem 
wondrous  strange;  but,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible,  and  I  most  sincerely  hope 
it  is  true.  We  have  it,  indeed, 
from  very  bad  authority,  that  of 
old  Doctors’  Commons,  but  never¬ 
theless  it  is  possible !  Time  must 
unfold  all. 

Mr.  Dyer  is  made  to  say,  that 
it  is  contrary  to  all  rule  to  give 
■up  the  names  of  bail.  Indeed! 

I  did  not  know  that  there  was 
any  giving  up  in  the  matter.  But, 
this  I  know,  that  the  names  of 
the  bail  in  all  the  cases,  relating 
to  what  is  called  “  Sedition  and 
Blasphemy ,”  were  not  only  given 
up  to  public  view,  but,  by  the 
infamous  press,  sent  about  with 
the  vilest  insinuations  against  the 
persons  becoming  bail !  This  I 
know  well,  and  this  the  public 
knows ;  and,  therefore,  a  contrast 
now  presents  itself  worthy  of 
J  particular  attention ! 

Mr.  Wingfield  (the  Times  says) 


came  forth  as  the  Attorney  of  the 
Right  Reverend  Fathei •  in  God. . 
Now,  as  we  are  not,  it  would 
seem,  to  have  the  names  of  the 
bail,  will  Mr.  Wingfield ,  the 
Attorney  for  the  Bishop,  go  so 
far  as  to  tell  us,  whether  it  was 
HE  who  obtained  the  persons  to 
be  bail  ?  This  is  usually  the  ofiicc 
of  the  attorney,  and  will  Mr. 
Wingfield  be  so  good  as  to  tell 
us,  whether  HE  performed  this 
office  upon  this  occasion?  This 
cannot  be  called  “  prccocient  cu¬ 
riosity,”  as  Ellenborough  called 
the  looking  into  the  affair  of  Mrs. 
Clarke.  We  may,  surely,  ask  a 
question  like  this  without  being 
chargeable  with  a  design  to 
“  overthrow  the  established  au¬ 
thorities  of  the  country.” 

Then,  again,  who  was  the  at¬ 
torney  for  the  Soldier,  for  the  Bi¬ 
shop’s  partner?  Could  no  attorney 
be  found  for  him  1  Could  he  get 
nobody  to  find  friends  to  bail 
him?  Blackstone  calls  bail  an 
imprisonment  in  the  hands  of 
friends;  he  calls  it  “friendly  cus- 
tody.”  Could  nobody  find  out  a 
little  matter  of  “  friendly  cus¬ 
tody”  for  the  Soldier  ?  The  Old 
Times  says,  that  “  two  mechanics ” 
were  bail  for  the  Bishop.  Could 
no  “  two  mechanics”  be  found  to 
bail  the  Soldier  ?  This  is  an  odd 
thing !  However,  as  I  said  before, 
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if  old  Doctors’  Commons’s  hint 
should  be  taken ;  and  if  the  Sol 
dier  were  now  to  find  “  friendly 
custody,”  he  could  not  do  as  the 
papers  tell  us  the  Bishop  has 
done,  that  is  to  say,  quit  the 
\  country ,  unless  he  were  first  DIS¬ 
CHARGED!  Oh,  Lord!  What 
a  mess ! 

This,  Sir,  is  a  great  incident 
in  our  drama.  The  effect  of  it 
will  be  felt  to  the  last  hour  of  the 
existence  of  the  THING.  It  is 
like  one  of  those  wounds  which 
men  receive  as  they  are  going  on 
towards  old  age  ;  and  which  are 
not  ielt  but  at  times.  In  very  hot 
^  or  in  very  cold  weather.  Against 
rain ;  or  the  like.  -  Thus  will  this 
incident  operate.  It  will  never 
be  cured.  Time  will  smooth  it 
over  a  little.  But  it  will  break  out 
again.  Its  twitches  and  pangs  will 
always  be  ready;  and,  it  will 
cease  its  effects  but  with  the  ces¬ 
sation  of  the  frame  of  which  it  has 
now  become  a  constituent  part. 

/  The  opinion  which  the  dear 
.munderheaded  Old  Times  news- 
'  paper  has  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Mr.  Dyer  respecting  the  motives 
of  those  who  have  been  principally 
active  in  this  disclosure,  is,  doubt¬ 
less,  levelled  at  me ;  at  which  I 
am  by  no  means  displeased,  pro¬ 
vided  the  party  imputing  the  mo¬ 
tive  confine  himself  to  the  truth. 
When  a  man  has  been  bound  in 
bonds  of  three  thousand  pounds 
himself,  with  sureties  in  a  thousand 


pounds  each,  and  that,  too,  for  ex¬ 
pressing  his  indignation  at  Eng¬ 
lishmen  being  flogged  in  the 
heart  of  England  under  a  guard  ' 
of  German  bayonets ;  when  such 
a  man  beholds  the  Bishop  at  large, 
and  is  told  that  the  law  compelled 
the  Magistrate  to  let  him  go  upon 
a  bail  of  Jive  hundred  pounds  ; 
when  such  a  man  beholds  and 
hears  these  things  he  has  some¬ 
thing  mofe  of  duty  to  perform  V 
than  men  in  general ;  he  has 
had  experience,  which  men  in 
general  have  not  had.  And  if,  in  s 
addition  to  this,  he  has  heard  a 
Minister  say,  that  he  has  laid  his 
writings  before  the  Law-officers 
of  the  Crown,  and  is  sorry  that\\ 
they  have  found  nothing  in  them  " 
to  prosecute  ;  such  a  man  must  / 
be  a  base  dog  indeed  ;  perfidious  \ 
towards  himself  as  well  as  to-\ 
wards  the  public  to  hold  his i 
tougue  upon  an  occasion  like  this.  C 
It  is  thus  that  the  feelings  of-, 
individuals  operate,  in  the  end,  to  x 
the  public  good.  The  movements 
in  the  mind  of  one  man  communi¬ 
cate  themselves  to  the  minds  of 
others ;  and  if  one  man  is  feeble 
in  himself  he  may  become  strong 
by  the  means  of  such  communica¬ 
tion.  All  men  in  power  should 
bear  this  in  mind  ;  and  if  they 
were  to  bear  it  in  mind,  they 
would  be  more  careful  how  they 
act.  The  persons  in  power  in  this 
country  have  had  lessons  innu¬ 
merable:  whether  they  will  ever 
profit  from  them  or  not  is  much 
more  than  I  shall  attempt  to  de¬ 
termine. 

W  aiting  with  great  eagerness 
for  the  further  proceedings  in  this 
case,  I  remain,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient,  and 
Most  humble  Servant, 

Wai.  COBBETT. 
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OX  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 

From  “  The  Statesman.” 

[The  following  Articles  are  re¬ 
printed  in  order  that  the  Readers 
«f  The  Register  may  be  in  pos¬ 
session  ol  all  the  circumstances 
which  have  transpired  with  re¬ 
gard  to  this  most  important  as 
well  as  horrible  affair  ] 

Friday,  2G/A. 

In  another  part  of  our  paper, 
Mr.  5’arkins,  the  late  Sheriff  of 
Middlesex,  has  given  a  very  par¬ 
ticular  account  of  some  most  in¬ 
teresting  matters  connected  with 
this  affair.  We  never  before 
heard  of  bail ,  of  any  bail  beinf 
admissible  in  such  a  case ;  and, 
we  must  be  allowed  to  express 
our  firm  conviction,  that  the  more 
this  matter  is  inquired  into,  the 
more  strange  and  the  more  worthy 
of  public  watchfulness  it  will  ap¬ 
pear.  in  the  meanwhile  the  Old 
limes  has  fairly  opened  at  last. 
It  was  quite  silent  on  Monday, 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  Yes¬ 
terday,  finding,  according  to  its 
own  account,  that  the  Right  Re¬ 
verend  l  ather  in  God  was  out  of 
ike  country,  it  began  to  give 
Itongine.  We  said  "it  would  be 
louder  to-day,  and  would  begin  to 
blame  the  government  for  some¬ 
thing  or  another,  either  direct  or 
hy  implication.  We  at  the  same 
time,  said  that  some  laic  ought  to 
be  passed  to  dispose  of  the  Bi¬ 
shopric.  Now,  then,  let  our 
readers  hear  the  Old  Timas,  the 
J  Sinking  Old  Times  of  to-day  ; 
iel  them  hear  how  this  “  Leading 


journal  of  Europe  "  opens,  upon 
the  occasion;  how  it  makes  the 
covers  ring  with  its  cry  f 

In  alluding  with  unfeigned  re¬ 
pugnance  to  a  hateful  subject 
which  lias  now  acquired  what  we 
cannot  help  regarding  as  a  most , 
deplorable  publicity,  we  yesterday' 
stated  the  current  understanding 
that  the  criminal  who  had  escaped 
from  justice  on  this  occasion,  by 
the  forfeiture  ol  his  bail,  escaped 
from  it  also  in  a  former  instance  by 
bringing  an  unfortunate  man  to  an 
unjust  and  ignominious  punish-L 
ment.  The  poor  victim  of  this  au-\ 
dacious  hypocrite  was  first,  it  is  said 
unrelentingly  flogged,  and  next 
transported,  or  driven  into  distant 
exile.  Now,  are  sufferings  like  his, 
to  remain  for  ever  unmitigated?  Is* 
the  offence  against  equity  and  hu¬ 
manity,  which  appears  too  clearly 
from  recent  circumstances  to  have 
been  committed  in  his  person,  not 
to  be  atoned  for  by  any  public  act  if, , 
the  Stute  itself,  through  whose  erring 
tribunals  the  innocent  man  was  tor-  ; 
tured,  and  the  guilty  enabled  to 
triumph  over  him  ?  AVe  join  our 
voice  most  earnestly  to  theirs  who 
demand  that  as  the  first  step  towards 
reparation,  a  diligent  search  bo 
made  lor  this  injured  being,  and, 
when  found,  that  an  ample  mdem- 
mty  be  insured  to  him.  Could  a\ 
small  part  of  the  richly  forfeited  \ 
rc\  enues  of  the  bishopric  he  better 
employed  than  in  such  a  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  justice?  For  the  future  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  See  of  Clogher,  there 
cannot  well  arise  ainore  fitquestion  , 
to  be  considered  by  Parliament, 
since,  we  presume,  there  are  few  ' 
men  in  power  at  this  time  of  day 
so  nicely  scrupulous  as  to  talk  of 
being  scared  by  the  proposition  of 
an  ex  post  facto  law. 

”1  here  he  is;  lull  erv,  h;s  le^s  V 
stretched,  belly  to  the  ground,  tail  I 
cocked,  and  the  sweat  pouring  ^ 
from  his  tongue !  Hark  to  him" 
Hark  to  “  Leader !  ”  — This  is 
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just  the  conduct  that  we  have  al¬ 
ways  witnessed  in  this  villanous 
Old  Paper:  always  falling  full- 
mouthed  upon  what  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  and  started  by  others.  It 
is  for  the  Statesman  to  beat  about 
through  the  brambles  and  thorns, 
to  unkennel  the  fox,  and  then 
comes  in  the  “ respectable  Leader" 
and  the  like  of  him,  to  enjoy  the 
glories  of  the  chase. 

That  however,  which,  as  relat¬ 
ing  to  this  matter,  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  of  all,  is,  what  steps 
the  Government  will  take  as  to  the 
act  of  taking  of  bail ! — This  bu¬ 
siness  is  in  the  department  of 
Mr.  Peel,  who  tells  us  that  he 
loves  “  plain  dealing."  We  by 
no  means  wish  to  be  understood 
as  entertaining  a  doubt  of  the 
Government  doing  what  it  ought 
to  do.  But,  we  think  it  our  duty 
to  call  on  the  Public  to  be  watch¬ 
ful.  To  pay  strict  attention  to 
what  is  done  in  this  case.  At  any 
rate,  we  repeat  our  decided  opi¬ 
nion,  that  the  Session  ought  not 
close  without  an  Act-  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  relative  to  the  Bishopric  of 
Clogher. 

In  speaking  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Old  Times ,  relative  to  this 
affair,  we  have  had,  all  along,  to 
make  allowances  for  the  peculiar 
situation  of  the  reputed  Editor 
John  Walter,  whom  we  spoke 
of  yesterday  as  being  happily  at 
forty  miles  distance,  at  a  place 
not'  described.  To-day  we  have 
the  pleasing  intelligence  to  com¬ 
municate  to  the  exile,  that  he  may 
come  again  to  the  charming  Wen 
without  the  smallest  danger  to  his 
shoulders  ;  intelligence  which  we 
gather  from  the  Morning  Chronicle 
of  to-day,  the  Old  Times  having 
from  modesty  we  presume)  omitted 


to  insert  it,  though  it  is  a  Police 
Report. 

‘Mary-te-bone  Office. — Yesterday, 
Mr.  O'Meara,  the  Gentleman  who 
has  lately  published  a  work  enti¬ 
tled  “  A  Voice  front  St.  Helena, 
or  Napoleon  in  Exile,”  accompa¬ 
nied  by  Mr.  Charles  Phillips, 
the  Barrister,  appeared  before 
John  Rvwlinson,  Esq.  the  sitting 
Magistrate,  in  consequence  of  a 
warrant  issued  against  him  on  the 
complaint  of  Mr.  William  Walter, 
for  an  assault.  It  appeared  that 
t fie  charge  was-  preferred  against 
Mr.  O'Meara  by  Mr.  Walter  for  a 
personal  chastisement  inflicted  on  him 
on  tlse  22d  instant,  through  mistake A 
Mr.  O'Meara  having  supposed  him  J 
to  be  Mr.  John  Waiter  of  The  Times  * 
journal,  in  which  animadversions 
on  his  work,  personally  offensive  to  ; 
him,  had  appeared. 

The  Matter  ended  by  William 
Walter  forgiving  the  Doctor, 
and  the  Doctor’s  being  bound  over 
to  keep  the  peace  towards  John  ! 
We  are  very  glad  of  this  ;  for,  a 
lawsuit  is  a  bad  thing  at  all  times 
and  under  all  circumstances.  The 
thing  has  ended  very  well,  Hu- 
dibhas  has  proved ,  that,  when  one 
man  is  flogged  for  another,  it  is; 
the  principal  that  is  the  flogged\* 
party  ;  and,  in  this  case  the  thing 
appears  perfectly  reasonable,  it^ 
being  all  in  the  family  l 


Saturday. 

Five  nights’  Sitting  of  the  Par¬ 
liament  have  passed  since  this 
affair  became  notorious,  and  we 
hear  of  no  Message ;  no,  nor  even 
of  a  motion ,  relative  to  the  mat¬ 
ter.  Nay,  not  a  guest-ion  has  been 
put  to  ihe  Ministers  by  any  of 
those  vigilant,  inquisitive  and  Ca¬ 
techising  gentlemen,  who  so  lau¬ 
dably  watch  over  the  nation’s 
K  2 
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v“  cheese-parings,  candle-ends, 
A  morals  and  religion .”  This,  to 
some,  seems  odd ;  but,  to  us,  it  is 
not  odd  at  all. 

There  are  some,  Mho  pretend 
.that  the  matter  is  too  gross ,  too 
I  filthy,  “  too  indelicate  ”  is  their 
phrase ;  and  that  the  promulga¬ 
tion  of  the  facts  must  do  more 
harm  than  the  example  of  ex¬ 
posure  and  punishment  can  do 
-  good;  and  this  is  the  apology  for 
all  the  wonderful  silence  that  has 
prevailed.  Now,  the  honest  pub¬ 
lic  Mill  recollect  what  Mas  the 
conduct  of  the  same  parties  in 
the  case  of  the  ever-lamented  and 
ever-honoured  Queen  Caroline! 
Was  there  then  any  fear  of  hurt¬ 
ling  public  morals  by  exposure 
-•and  punishment  ?  Oh,  God  ! 
i j Look  down  upon  this  THING, 
Jipid  deal  with  it  as  thou  didst  deal 
^  With  similar  THINGS  in  the 
olden  time ! 

Have  we  forgotten  the  Message 
of  the  (5th  of  June  1820?  Have 
Me  forgotten  the  threat  at  St. 
Omers  1  Have  we  forgotten  the 
Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties? 
Have  we  forgotten  the  arrival  of 
the  wretches,  who  were  hunted 
from  Dover  to  Harwich  1  Have 
we  forgotten  the  Cotton  Garden 
fortress  ?  Have  we  forgotten  the 
Shepherdess  of  Frith-street?  Oh, 
no!  nor  the  affair  of  the  Italian 
witness,  extracted  from  the  for¬ 
tress;  nor,  above  all  things,  the 
opening  speech  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  made,  as  he  expressly 
said,  agreeably  to  his  instructions; 

(  that  speech  which  stated,  that  the 
1  Queen  had  witnessed  an  exhibi- 
■  lion,  in  which  the  performer 
J  “  imitated  the  sexual  intercourse.” 
We  have  not  forgotten  these 
things,  and,  therefore,  M-e  must 
deem  those  men,  who  blazoned 


the  pretended  acts  of  the  Quern, 
and  M-ho  now  affect  to  believe 
that  silence  is  the  proper  course, 
lest  public  morals  should  be  con-\ 
taminated  by  speaking  out ;  M'e 
must  deem  all  these  men,  be  they 
who  they  may,  most  monstrous h 
and  abominable  hypocrites. 

What !  jmblic  morals  injured 
by  the  exposure  of  the  act  and 
the  party!  Public  morals  injured 
by  this  !  God  of  truth  and  justice,  ’ 
hear  these  matchless  hypocrites !  ’ 
It  was  to  prevent  public  morals \ 
from  being  injured;  it  Mas  to  ' 
preserve  public  morals;  this  was  j 
the  very  ground,  and  the  ONLY  ' 
ground,  alleged  for  the  exposure, 
the  Message,  the  Bill  of  Pains 
and  Penalties,  and  for  all  that f 
mass  of  filth  from  the  mouths  ofb 
the  base  Italians,  produced  and  * 
promulgated  at  public  expense  in  i 
the  case  of  the  innocent  and  in-  *~ 
jured  Queen  !  Public  morals , 
they  said,  demanded,  that  she. 
should  not  live  in  a  palace ,  orv 
hold  a  court. — Public  morals  for¬ 
bade  her  myne  to  be  put  in  that.  ^ 
Liturgy,  which  prajs  for  all  | 
Bishops,  Priests  and  Deacons.  ► 
Public  morals  demanded,  that 
the  Bishops  and  the  Mhole  body' y 
of  the  Clergy  should  take,  with  L 
regard  to  her,  the  part  that  they 
did  take.  Public  morals  called 
upon  Parson  Cunningham,  of-* 
HarroM’-on-the-Hill,  to  put  forth  . 
a  Letter,  stigmatizing  those  that  *- 
took  her  part. 

Do  jmblic  morals,  then,  de¬ 
mand  nothing  notv?  Are  we  to 
lie  silenced  by  the  word-  delicacy] T 
after  having  seen  printed  by  ; 
order  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
evidence  of  Barbara  Krantz,£ 
relative  to  the  sheets ;  of  which 
evidence  the  Right  Reverend  Fa¬ 
ther  in  God,  Herbert  Marsh, 
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Lord  Bishop  of  Peterborough, 

>gave  the  House  and  us  so  excel¬ 
lent  a  translation  into  English  of 
Barbara’s  German!  Delicacy , 
indeed,  after  this, .  sent  forth  to 
our  wives  and  daughters,  in  the 
j printed  reports  of  the  Lords’ 
Proceedings ,  and  corrected  by 
the  interpretation  of  the  Bishop 
ef  Peterborough  !  Shade  of  the 
injured  Caroline,  look  down  and 
behold  the  present  scene  ! 

*>In  our  paper  of  yesterday  we 
expressed  a  hope,  that  the  Par¬ 
liament  would  not  separate  without 
passing  some  Act  relative  to  the 
Bishopric  and  its  great  revenues. 
The  extent  of  the  riches  and  of 
the  patronage  of  the  Bishopric  is 
4  very  great.  In  cases  of  outlawry , 
the  temporals  are  escheated  as  a 
matter  of  course  ;  so  that,  if  it  be 
true,  that  the  Bishop  has  fled,  of 
\  which  there  appears  to  be  no 
/doubt,  the  temporals  cease  to  him. 
But,  there  must  be  an  indictment 
and  a  trial.  Now,  then,  “  Society 

Ifor  the  Suppression  of  Vice," 
eome  on !  Come  on,  zealous 
souls,  yearning  to  promote  and 
presen  e  “ public  morals  !  ”  You 
will  not  sleep  now,  to  be  sure. 
Your  Attorneys  General, 
Messrs.  Gurney  and  Adolphus, 
will  now,  certainly,  be  quickly  in 
motion  !  Mr.  Phillips  observed 
the  other  day,  in  open  court,  that 
.  you  had  never  yet  discoverec 
Vice  to  prosecute  in  any  rich  per- 
J  son.  Come,  then,  let  us  see  what 
you  will  do  now. — N.B.  We  shal 
be  extremely  obliged  to  any  one 
who  w  ill  be  so  good  as  to  send  us 

)  printed  lists  of  the  NAMES  of 
the  Members  of  the  “  Society  for 
the  Suppression  of  Vice,"  and  of 
those  of  the  “  Constitutional  As¬ 
sociation  ”  The  former  used  to 
print  such  lists. — We  saw  one  of 


them  several  years  ago;  but  we 
want  to  see  one  of  recent  date. 
We  are  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
Vlrs.  Carlile  and  her  Sister  are't 
in  goal  in  consequence  of  prosecu-  \ 
tions  by  this  Society.  It  is  proper 
that  we  should  know  who  the  pro¬ 
secutors  are.  This  is  of  great 
importance  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  and,  at  this  moment,  of  j 
importance,  not  to  be  adequately  / 
described  by  tongue  or  pen. 

But,  to  return  to  the  Bishopric, 
an  Act  of  Parliament  is  easily 
made.  We  showed,  yesterday,  a 
case  in  point;  but,  why  not  a 
BILL  OF  PAINS  AND  PE¬ 
NALTIES  ?  In  the  case  of  the 
innocent  and  injured  Caroline, 
there  was  such  a  Bill!  The 
Ministers  said,  that  it  was  a  de¬ 
parture  from  the  ordinary  course 
of  administering  justice ;  but,  they 
insisted  on  the  necessity  of  doing  / 
something,  not  for  the  sake  of  the' 
King  and  husband,  mind  ;  not  for\ 
his  sake ;  but  for  the  sake  of  the/ 
morals  of  the  nation!  Very  well, 
then,  shall  we  hear  of  no  Bill  of 
any  sort  now?.  The  Parliament 
could  bring  in  a  Bill  about  a" 
Queen,  and  surely  it  can  bring  in 
one  about  a  Bishop!  Those  who 
fill  the  seats  had,  then,  uncommon 
anxiety  about  the  public  morals ,v 
let  what  might  become  of  decency ;  \ 
and,  will  they  be  indifferent  nous'? 
In  the  case  of  the  Queen  all  wrns 
a  total  secret  to  the  people,  till  - 
blazoned  forth  by  the  Govern-  I 
ment.  The  people  neither  had 
heard,  nor  wanted  to  hear,  any  ** 
of  the  tales.  The  persecuted  Ca¬ 
roline  wras  their  Queen,  and  as'j 
such  they  respected  her.  They 
w  anted  to  hear  nothing.  Their , 
morals  were  safe  from  her  ex¬ 
ample,  even  if  that  had  been 
true  which  afterwards  appeared 1 
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I  to  be  so  false.  It  was  the  Govem- 
.  2«ewi  which  lorced  out  the  whole 
of  the  disgusting  details.  But, 
Tiou?,  a  thing  ten  million  times 
more  injurious  to  the  moral  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  nation  has  come  to 
light ;  and,  w  ill  this  same  Govern¬ 
ment  now  do  nothing  ? 

We  can  hardly  account  for  the 
silence  of  the  “  friends  of  the 
Queen,”  who  are  in  Parliament. 
They  must  recollect  all  about 
the  Liturgy  affair.  They  must, 
surely,  recollect  the  Message  and 
the  Green  Bags  about  the  Na¬ 
tional  Morals!  They  must  re¬ 
collect  who  it  was,  ukat  descrip¬ 
tion  of  persons  it  was,  who  were 
most  bitter  and  cruel  upon  that 
occasion.  They  must  recollect 
Mr.  Tn waite  being  held  to  bail 
for  saying  aloud  in  a  church  in 
Suffolk,  “  God  bless  Queen  Ca- 
bouine.”  They  must  recollect  all 
these  things,  and,  is  not  some¬ 
thing  due,  then,  at  this  time,  to 
her  memory  ? 

We  shall  suspend  our  opinion 
as  to  those  “  friends  of  the 
-  Queen  ”  for  a  few  days ;  and 
only  for  a  few  days;  and,  in  the 
meanwhile,  look  at  the  Bishop’s 
bail,  which,  according  to  an  ac¬ 
count,  published  in  our  paper  of 
yesterday,  by  Mr.  Sheriff  Par- 
bins,  and  signed  with  his  name, 
is  even  less  than  that  which  we 
had  before  read  of  in  the  Ob¬ 
server.  Mr.  Parkins  states  the 
hail  to  have  been  only  500/.  for 
the  Bishop  himself,  and  two  sure¬ 
ties  in  250/.  each  ! ! !  But,  why 
have  we  not,  as  in  other  cases, 
the  names,  of  the  “  two  trades¬ 
men,  ?”  Were  they  “  tradesmen?” 
We  do  not  believe  it. .  We  have 
hea,rd  the  contrary.  We  have 


heard  that  one  of  the  bail  belonged 
to  a  profession,  not  usually  very 
fond  of  becoming  bail.  How¬ 
ever,  all  must  come  out  at  last. 


The  country  papers  begin  to 
come  in ;  and  we  see,  that  some 
of  them  are  carrying  on  the  work 
of  smothering  as  much  as  possible. 
We  have,  for  instance,  now  lying 
before  us,  the  “  Huntingdon, 
“  Bedford  and  Peterborough  Ga- 
“  zette,  and  Cambridge  and  Hert- 
“  ford  Independent  Presses;”  but, 
numerous  as  its  names  are,  and 
independent  as  it  is,  it  contains 
(though  printed  yesterday)  only 
the  two  sneaking  articles  from 
the  base  Old  Times,  and  without 
a  word  of  cominentanj  of  its  own  ! 
That  is  to  say,  without  a  word  of 
commentary  on  this  subject ;  for, 
it  has  a  convenient  space  with 
“  original  ”  nonsense  about  the 
Turks,  the  Greeks,  the  Hindoo 
W  idows,  and  about  many  other 
things,  all  for  the  edification  of 
the  good  people  of  the  above-said 
counties  by  the  means  of  this  most 
“  Independent  Press.” 


There  is  a  brazen  blackguard  \  / 
inlreland, who  republishes  weekly  / 
the  whole  of  The  Register  in  a  / 
newspaper  form,  and  even  calla  V 
his  paper  The  W  eekly  Register ,\A 
The  author  will  forgive  this  bra¬ 
zen  blackguard  for  all  that  he  has  'Kl 
hitherto  done*  if  he  will  but  re¬ 
publish  the  whole  of  the  Register 
of  THIS  DAY.  This,  however  ^ 
is  precisely  w  hat  he  will  not  do  !  ( 
We  know  well  how  he  will  lie 
prevented.  We  shall  be  obliged 
to  some  friend  in  Ireland  to  send 
us  a  paper  containing  his  shuffle - 
Send  us  two  or  three  by  different 
posts.  It  will  be  curious  to  seej" 
how  he  will  wriggle  out  of  it. 


I 
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Monday. 

We  are  happy  to  have  to  say, 
that  most  of  the  Sunday  Papers 
did  their  duty  yesterday ;  not  ex¬ 
cepting  the  John  Brill,  who  has 
spoken  of  the  bail,  the  escape, 
and  of  the  conduct  of  the  Magis¬ 
trate,  in  tenns  that  we  very  much 
approve  of.  But,  John,  “  honest 
John,”  does  not  deny,  that  it  was 
something  wondrous  stranye  that 
his  “  machinery  ”  should  meet 
with  an  “  accident  ”  just  at  the 
identical  moment  when  his  paper 
ought,  on  the  Sunday  morning,  to 
have  contained  an  account  of  a 
thing  that  happened  on  the  Friday 
evening,  and  that  .John  must  have 
heard  of  on  the  Saturday  even¬ 
ing.  We  like  to  see  John’s  lash¬ 
ing  work,  which  he  does  well, 
and  which  he  can  hardly  lay  on 
amiss,  striking,  as  he  does ,  amongst 
)  the  knaves,  bullies,  and  hypo¬ 
crites  in  notorious  life;  but,  we 
do  not  like  the  “  accident  to  the 
machinery,"  which  looked,  to  us, 
very  much  like  the  effects  of  that 
species  of  palmistry  known  to  be 
so  potent  when  practised  by  cer¬ 
tain  operators. 

The  base  conduct  of  the  Old 
Times  every  one  seems  to  repro¬ 
bate.  This  affair  has  done  this 
one  great  good,  at  any  rate :  it 
has  stamped  the  character  of  that 
'  paper  for  the  remainder  of  its  e. r- 
Jistence;  and,  what  is  of  not  less 
importance,  it  has  shown  to  what 
the  Morning  Chronicle  can  de¬ 
scend!  That  paper  has  acted  a 
part  worthy  of  the  faction  to  which 
it  belongs.  This  was  something 
that  must,  in  the  end,  affect  the 
Borouglnnongers ;  for  the  question 
of  influence  must  come  before  the 
public  in  the  course  of  the  discus- 
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sion.  To-day  the  Chronicle  pub¬ 
lishes  what  we  dare  say  it  deems 
an  apology  for  its  conduct,  and 
we  here  give  it  in  the  Chronicle's 
own  wrords : — 

The  Thdly  Press  has  been  virulently 
assailed  because  it  did  not  in.  tlie 
very  first  instance  emblazon  in  all 
its  most  disgusting  colours,  tbe  late 
horrible  occurrence.  Journal¬ 
ists  owe  a  duty  to  society  paramount  I 
to  their  obligation  to  supply  tbe 
incidents  of  the  passing  time, which 
is,  to  keep  carefully  from  their  columns  j 
all  those  gross  subjects,  which  not  i 
only  wound  delicacy,  but  tend  to  \ 
the  corruption  of  innocence.  There"' 
is  reason  to  believe,  in  a  multitude 
of  instances,  that  the  very  know¬ 
ledge  even  of  the  existence  of  such; 
a  practice  as  the  abomination  in| 
question  is  derived  frbm  judicial  is-\ 
vestigations ;  and  it  Iras  been  the 
opinion  of  many  excellent  persons — ^ 
lawyers  as  well  as  moralists — that 
the  interests  of  purity  and  virtue 
would  be  better  consulted  by 
staining  altogether  from  prosecution,  I 
which  cannot  fail  to  give  publicity  i 
to  these  detestable  pollutions,  than 
by  the  Sffcct  of  any  punishment  that 
can  be  inflicted  upon  the  wretched  * 
offenders.  When,  however,  we 
found  that  the  rank  aud  station  of 
the  principal  party  had  already  given 
a  general  notoriety  to  the  ease,  and 
considered  that  further  measures 
must  he  adopted  to  purify  the 
Church  from  such  a  stain,  that 
must  render  concealment  hopeless, 
ice  communicated  it  to  our  readers  in  jj 
the  least  offensive  manner  that  was t 
possible.  ' 

If  any  thing  in  the  way  of 
perverseness,  crookedness,  twin-' 
tiff  cation,  could  surprise  us,  when 
coming  from  the  metaphysical  ' 
pen  of  a  Scotch  politician,  this  r 
would  surprise  us.  The  Chronicle 
holds  the  abominable  deed,  we 
are  very  sure,  in  the  same  degree 
of  detestation  that  we  do;  and 
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yet  it  really  resorts  to  arguments 
which,  if  they  could  ever  be 
adopted  in  England  would,  if 
ossible,  make  Englishmen  as 
etestable  monsters  as  the  Turks 
and  Italians  are. 

In  the  first  place,  we  by  no 
means  plead  guilty  to  the  charge 
©i  the  Chronicle ,  of  having  made 
a  virulent  assault  upon  the  press. 
,-That  which  is  just  cannot  be  vi¬ 
rulent.  Virulence  means  poi- 
J  sonousness,  literally  speaking  ; 

and,  applied  in  tins  way,  it  means 
-v  unjust  severity  ;  a  yd  we  are  not 
aware,  that  our  censure  on  the 
daily  press  has  been  or  could 
have  been  in  this  case  unjustly 
severe.  Had  the  Chronicle  done 
its  duty,  in  the  first  instance,  not 
a  word  of  censure  would  it  have 
received  from  us.  It  was  its 
duty  to  lead  us ;  and  can  it  ima¬ 
gine  that  it  is  to  be  guilty  of  such 
gross  neglect  of  duty ;  such  un¬ 
pardonable  partiality,  without  be¬ 
ing  told  of  it ;  and  without  being 
told  of  it,  too,  in  a  way  that  tends 
to  its  own  degradation  ?  * 

The  Chronicle ,  however,  is 
consistent,  here :  for  it  seems  to 
have  cooked  up  on  the  present 
occasion  a  doctrine  of  general 
impunity  ;  or,  at  least,  a  doctrine 
that  would  prevent  every  crime 
from  being  exposed  ,  and,  of 
t  course,  the  very  serious  crime  of 
conducting  a  partial  and  corrupt 
..press.  As  to  this  doctrine,  Ave 
are,  however,  completely,  at  issue 
with  the  Chronicle.  The  Chro¬ 
nicle,  in  order  to  cover  itself,  says 
that  it  has  been  found  fault  with 
for  not  having  in  the  first  instance 
emblazoned  in  its  most  disgusting 
'  colours  the  late  horrible  occur¬ 
rence;  and  it  aftenvards  talks 
abotit  the  duty  of  journalists  to 
keep  gross  objects  from  the  public 


vieAv.  Now,  in  the  first  place, 
here  is  a  false  insinuation  against 
the  Statesman  and  the  Register. 
Six  articles  on  the  subject  have 
appeared  in  the  Statesman  ;  , 
sixty-four  columns  on  the  subject 
are  contained  in  the  last  Register;  ^ 
and  Ave  defy  the  Chronicle,  aided 
and  assisted  by  the  Avhole  band  ', 
of  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  to  point  J 
out  one  single  passage  or  phrase  - 
in  the  Avhole  of  that  mass '  of , 
Avriting,  offensive  in  the  smallest  r 
degree,  to  the  eye  or  mind  of  the  j 
most  delicate  person.  *- 

But,  it  is  the  general  doctrine 
of  the  Chronicle  that  AA*e  most 
dislike.  It  says,  that  there  is 
reason  to  belie\e  that  the  know- 
ledge  of  the  existence  of  such 
practices  is  derived  from  judicial  [ 
investigation ;  and  “  it  has  been  ] 

“  the  opinion  of  many  excellent  j 
“  persons,  lawyers  as  Avell  as  j 
“  moralists,  that  the  interests  of . 

“  purity  and  virtue  would  be  bet- 
“  ter  consulted  by  abstaining  al - 
“  together  from  prosecution,  than 
“  to  cause  publicity  by  the  means  / 
“  of  punishment.”  This  is  per-"\ 
fectly  monstrous  all  through. 

The  Chronicle  does  not  tell  us 
Avho  those  lawyers  and  moralists 
are  ;  who  those  “  excellent  per¬ 
sons”  are,  Avho  think  that  prose¬ 
cution,  in  such  cases  ought  not  to 
take  place.  As  to  laAvyers,  we 
have  not  found  them  in  general 
the  best  judges  as  to  morals,  and^ 
should  be  very  sorry,  indeed,  to 
see  the  morals  of  our  country 
committed  to  their  care  ;  but  if  we 
may  gather  the  opinion  of  lawyers 
from  the  Isavs  themselves,  and 
from  the  decisions  of  Courts  of 
Justice,  Avhich  Ave  think  of  great 
deal  better  authority  than  the  bare 
assertion  of  the  Chronicle,  avq  ^ 
must  conclude  that  laAvyers  are 
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for  legal  punishment  of  the  crime. 
With  regard  to  moralists,  we  know 
yfew  persons,  the  soundness  of 
whose  j  udgment  we  should  sooner 
suspect  than  your  professed  mo- 
^ralists.  Dr.  Johnson  was  called 
.  the  great  moralist  of  the  age,  and 
fas  such  his  statue  at  public  ex- 
\  pense  was  placed  in  St.  Paul’s. 
~\His  books,  as  far  as  they  relate 
to  morals  are  a  tissue  of  rules, 
maxims  and  observations,  tending 
tp  the  dispiriting  and  degrading  of 
mankind  ;  to  the  souring  of  men’s 
vj  tempers  ;  to  the  producing  of  me¬ 
lancholy  ;  to  the  checking  of  all 
!  exertions  ;  to  the  damping  of  all 
,  hope;  in  short,  to  the  making  of 
—s  the  whole  of  a  man’s  life  one  conti- 
J  mied  curse  ;  and  yet  the  Doctor 
was  not  what  one  would  call  a 
wicked  man,  and  appears  really 
Ito  have  thought  that  he  was  giving 
lessens  ct  virtue. 

So  that  as  to  moralists,  in  the 
first  place,  we  must  know  who 
they  are  ;  and  in  the  next  place, 
be  these  moralists  of  the  Chroni¬ 
cle  who  they  may,  we  must  take 
.leave  to  say  that  they  must  be 
pvery  stupid  men,  and  very  impu¬ 
dent,  also,  to  set  up  their  opinions, 
not  only  against  the  opinions  of 
mankind  in  general,  but  against 
that,  which  has  been  the  basis  of 
all  criminal  law  in  all  countries 
and  ages,  namely,  that  crime  is 
to  be  prevented  by  the  publicity 
and  exposure  which  necessarily 
j  attend  public  punishment.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Chronicle,  every  species  of  vice 
must  pass  with  impunity  ;  because 
•j  to  punish  is  to  make  its  existence 
known  ;  is  to  cause  it  to  be  talked 
about ;  and  according  to  this  new 

J  doctrine,  by  that  very  means  to 
promote  the  vice,  to  increase  the 
practice  of  it  and  to  -  render  it  na¬ 


tional.  Much  better,  then,  for  the 
husband  to  be  a  contented  cuckold,(/^ 
much  better  for  the  wife  to  say('< 
not  a  word  about  the  husband’s 
infidelity.  Why  what  a  monstrous  ' 
thing  is  this  !  How  long  does  the 
Chronicle  think  it  will  be,  if  the 
dread  of  exposure  was  completely  L 
removed  ;  how  long  does  he  think 
it  would  be  before  a  state  of  pro-'\ 
miscuous  intercourse  would  exist  I 
very  nearly  approaching  to  that!/ 
of  flocks  and  droves  l  And,  as  to 
the  particular  and  abominable  vice 
itself,  the  Chronicle  told  us  but  the  j 
other  day,  that  the  hellish  Turks  k 
had  seizedimmense  numbers  of  the  j 
Grecian  boys  f  or  that  atrocious  pur¬ 
pose,  which  we  need  not  describe,  7 
and  which  was  so  common  among  j 
the  Turks !  This  is  sweetly  consis¬ 
tent  in  the  Chronicle  to  be  sure!  .« 
It  is  so  very  delicate,  that  it  can-  / 
not,  even  when  called  upon  in  a  ^ 
voice  of  Thunder  by  public  jus¬ 
tice  in  England,  say  a  word  about  j 
a  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 1 
land,  though  the  act  had  taken 
place  in  London  itself;  it  is  so 
very  delicate  that  it  cannot  com- 1 
municate  the  intelligence  of  this 
deed  to  the  English  people,  lest 
it  should  communicate  the  hiow-'y 
ledge  of  the  existence  of  suck** 
practices ;  yet  it  can,  day  after 
day,  describe  these  practices  as  j 
carried  on  by  the  Turks,  and  that 
too,  in  allusions  much  more  broad 
and  terms  much  more  gross  than  /* 
we  have  made  use  of  in  the  whole  v 
course  of  our  writing  upon  the 
subject.  This  is  very  consistent 
on  the  part  of  the  Chronicle. 
Many  days  before  the  Bishop’s 
affair  took  place,  the  Chronicle 
was  emblazoning  the  conduct  of  y 
the  Turks.  The  public  might 
have  said,  indeed,  and  not  without 
reason,  why  is  this  hateful  vice  ^ 
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pourtrayed  so  plainly,  and  ex- 
.  liibited  to  the  eyes  of  the  English 
people,  who  have  very  little  to  do 
with  the  Turks,  thank  God  ;  but 
at  any  rate,  when  this  hateful  vice 
came  to  be  practised  by  a  Bishop 
in  London ;  when  there  was  the 
circumstance  of  the  bail ;  when 
the  character  of  courts  and  of  the 
administration  of  public  justice 
came  to  be  implicated  and  mixed 
up  with  the  affair  ;  when  this  bail 
was  what  it  was  in  comparison 
with  the  bail  demanded  of  poor 
Joseph  Swann,  who  had  to  en¬ 
dure  three  months  of  imprison¬ 
ment  as  a  foretaste  of  the  four 
years  and  a  half  of  imprisonment 
which  were  to  follow  on  convic¬ 
tion  ;  when  that  labouring  man 
had  to  endure  three  months  im¬ 
prisonment  for  leant  of  bail , 
making  his  whole  imprisonment 
four  years  and  nine  months,  and 
that,  too,  lor  selling  pamphlets, 
containing  not  one  single  immoral 
J  expression,  and  for  being  present 
at  a  Reform  Meeting  where  he 
never  spoke  ;  when  such  wras  the 
V  bail ;  when  the  Soldier  was  re- 
J  tained,  though  the  Bishop  was 
set  at  large  ;  was  not  this  a  case 

Jin  which  every  thing  ought  to  be 
set  at  defiance;  was  not  this  a 
,  case  when  delicacy  was  a  thing 
^  wholly  out  of  the  question  ;  was 
\  not  this  a  case  when  justice,  and 
r  justice  only,  should  have  been 
•  heard  ? 

But,  to  return  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Chronicle.  No  man  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  doctrine  can  he  tried 
tVor  violating  female  chastity,  that 
/crime,  too,  must  pass  with  impu¬ 
nity.!  False  charges  relative  to  the 
vory  crime  of  which  we  are  speak¬ 
ing,  must  also  go  unprosecuted, 
because  to  prosecute  leads  to  ex¬ 
posure  ;  leads  to  a  circulation  of 


the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
the  vice  itself;  and  because  many 
excellent  persons  of  the  Chronicle’s 
acquaintance,  lawyers  as  well  as 
moralists,  are  of  opinion  that  the 
atrocious  villains  who  endeavour 
to  extort  money  by  threats  of 
accusations  of  this  sort,  or  not 
less  atrocious  villains  who  make 
charge sof  the  kind  from  vindictive 
or  other  motives,  ought  to  escape 
every  thing  resembling  legal  in¬ 
vestigation  ! 

We  are  no  Bible  Society  peo¬ 
ple,  nor  Religious  Tract  people,  ’ 
anil  most  heartily  despise  all  ther 
whole  mass  of  cant  that  is  em-w 
ployed  in  twisting  and  turning  re-  , 
iigion  to  the  purpose  of  persuading  JS 
the  labourer  that  he  is  to  die  con- 
tented  with  an  empty  belly  or  with 
his  maw  full  of  grass  or  hark  of  J 
trees.  But,  the  Bible  is  not  silent 
upon  this  subject.  The  Bible  is 
put  into  the  hands  of  every  hu-') 
man  being  in  the  kingdom.  Thatk 
Bible,  therefore,  according  to  the 
Chronicle  ought  to  be  burnt  by/ 
the  hands  of  the  common-hang- \ 
man,  or,  at  least,  to  be  prosecuted 
by  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  , 
of  Vice  ;  for  that  Bible  most  fully  j 
describes  the  deed,  the  very  know -  L 
ledge  of  which  the  Chronicle  says \ 
ought  to  he  kept  from  the  public  l 
But  what  does  that  Bible  say^- 
about  it  1  It  makes  the  thing  pub-  , 
lie,  to  be  sure;  hut  it  tells  u»^- 
thut  God  did  in  this  case  what  he 
never  did  in  any  other,  poured  j 
down  fire  and  brimstone,  and  ut-j 
terly  destroyed  the  whole  race  and  \ 
the  whole  of  the  habitations  of  the  T 
criminals. 

Here  we  have  the  practice,  and 
here  we  have  its  consequences. 
The  exposure  is  immediately  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  dreadful  punish¬ 
ment.  This  is  the  true  doctrine; 
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Bat  adopt  that  of  the  Chronicle 
and  all  fear  of  exposure  is  at  an 
end  ;  all  the  salutary  effects  of 
such  fear  vanish ;  pick  pockets, 
shop  lift,  swindle,  extort,  rob,  nay 
murder ;  the  fear  of  shame  is  all 
gone  ;  families  are  all  secure  from 
the  reproach  brought  upon  them 
bv  the  misconduct  of  individuals 
belonging  to  them  ;  parents  need 
take  no  care  of  their  conduct, 
seeing  that  it  can  bring  no  shame 
A  upon  their  children  ;  children  may 
^indulge  in  the  most  abandoned  of 
Jvices  without  being  in  the  smallest 
^degree  restrained  by  that  filial 
'feeling  which  teaches  them  to 
'avoid  giving  pain  to  their  parents. 
Adopt,  in  short,  the  doctrine  of 
the  Morning  Chronicle. ,  the  fear 
of  exposure  is  at  an'  end,  and 
-i  Englishmen  may  in  time  become 
..  what  the  horrible  monsters  of 
}  Europe  now  are. 

We  are  quite  sure  that  the 
public  will  agree  with  us  and  re¬ 
ject  this  doctrine  of  the  Chronicle. 
We  hope,  too,  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  lose  no  time  in  convinc¬ 
ing  the  nation  that  it  entertains 
the  same  opinion  relative  to  this 
matter  that  we  do.  The  case  is 
one  of  greater  importance  than 
anv  that  has  made  its  appearance 
within  our  recollection.  It  is  a 
case  from  which  all  politics  must 
be  dismissed.  It  would  be  mon¬ 
strous  injustice  to  entertain  a 
thought  that  there  is  a  man  be- 
,  longing  to  the  Government  that 
\  would  wish  to  screen  this  horrible 
J  offender.  If  there  are  any  per- 
,  sons,  save  and  except  the  im¬ 
mediate  relations  of  the  offender 
himself,  that  are  filled  with  anxiety 
'"upon  tliis  occasion,  it  must  be 
S  the  Ministers.  They  must  lament 
the  proceedings  which  have 
taken  place  with  regard  to  the 


hail  and  the  sudden  enlargement. 
They  must  know,  and  they  do 
know  welt,  how  vigilant  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  become,  how  perfect  is  / 
their  knowledge  as  to  the  rights  ' 
and  duties  of  men.  The  Mi¬ 
nisters  must  know  that  on  the 
administration  of  justice  with  im¬ 
partiality  the  very  fate  ol  the  Go¬ 
vernment  itself  may  depend.  Here* 
is  an  occasion  when  all  eyes  are 
open;  the  feelings  of  all  alive; 
the  case  is  so  plain  that  disguise  , 
is  wholly  impossible;  and  the‘- 
Ministers  must  wish,  and  from 
every  thing  we  have  heard  we 
believe  they  do  wish,  that  strict 
justice  should  be  done;  at  any 
rate,  they  may  be  perfectly  satis¬ 
fied,  that  this  is  a  thing  that  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  the  people 
of  England,  and  that  will  come 
forth  and  be  arrayed  in  all  its 
terrors,  carrying  with  it  all  its 
powers  on  men’s  passions,  at 
some  future  time  (and  that  time  ^ 
may  not  be  far  distant)  when 
good  will  towards  each  other ; 
when  a  mutual  sacrifice  of  all 
resentments ;  and  when  the  only 
rivalship  ought  to  be  who  shall  go 
farthest  in  devotion  of  himself 
and  his  means  to  the  preservation 
of  the  peace,  safety  and  honour  of 
the  country. 

If  reflections  of  this  kind  have 
not  forced  their  way  into  the 
minds  of  the  Minister,  we  hope 
theyr  speedily  will ;  and,  in  the 
mean  time  we  cannot  think  that 
the  Morning  Chronicle ,  with  sill  . 
its  excessive  delicacy  and  mora-  C. 
lity,  has  acted  quite  a  manly  part 
in  making  a  sort  ot  insinuating 
accusation  against  the  Ministers 
upon  this  occasion,  as  it  certainly 
does,  when  it  talks  ol  the  motives  . 
from  which  this  mau  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  be  a  Bishop.  There 
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may  be  a  time  to  speak  of  this  ; 
and  there  will  be  such  a  time ; 
but  at  present  it  is  but  fair  for  us 
to  wait  to  see  what  the  ministers 
will  do  ;  and  not  to  admit  the 
supposition  that  they  mean,  in 
such  a  case,  to  do  what  is  wrong. 


Tuesday. 

It  is  only  by  degrees  that  the 
circumstances  belonging  to  this 
affair  can  be  brought  to  light ;  be¬ 
cause,  at  the  beginning  the  usual 
open  course  was  not  pursued. 
We  are  going  to  lay  before  our 
readers  an  instance  of  the  natural 
consequences  of  this  affair  not 
having  been  as  public  as  other 
affairs  brought  before  the  Magis¬ 
trates  of  police.  It  is  very  well 
known,  that  there  are  Reporters 
regularly  sent  to  the  police  offices ; 
that  we  have  day  after  day,  and 
every  day,  accounts,  containing 
the  precise  description  of  the 
several  offences ;  the  names  of 
the  parties  especially ;  the  names 
of  persons  becoming  bail ;  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  Magis¬ 
trates  decide ;  and  in  short,  a 
olear  and  satisfactory  account  of 
the  whole  of  the  proceedings. 
This  is  very  useful  to  the  public  ; 
because  it  puts  honest  men  upon 
their  guard  against  the  machina¬ 
tions,  and,  as  far  as  the  task  is 
performed  with  impartiality,  it  has 
the  benefit  of  producing  a  check 
*  }to  vice  by  the  dread  of  exposure 
through  the  means  of  the  press  ; 
and  thus  it  is,  that,  in  this  respect, 
Jlhe  press  would  be  the  guardian 
jof  public  morals  ;  it  would  be 
what  it  calls  itself,  if  it  were 
honestly  to  do  its  duty. —  Why  the 
names  of  the  parties  were  sup¬ 
pressed  iu  this  case ;  why  there 


were  no  names  of  the  bail ;  why 
the  amount  of  the  bail  even  was 
not  known  for  some  time  but  from 
rumour ;  why  all  this  was  in  this 
case,  we  shall  not,  and  we  need 
not,  give  ourselves  the  trouble  to 
endeavour  to  find  out. — We  now 
come  to  what  appears  to  have 
taken  place  yesterday  at  Marlbo- 
rough-street. 

We  take  it  from  the  Morning 
Chronicle  of  to-day ,  and,  while 
we  really  see  it  with  pleasure, 
and  with  equal  pleasure  give  pub¬ 
licity  to  it,  we  cannot  help  ex¬ 
pressing  our  admiration  of  the 
minuteness  of  the  Morning  Chro¬ 
nicle  here,  contrasted  with  the/ 
seven  lines  of  obscurity  to  which  v 
it  treated  us  relative  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  affair. 

Marerorough-street. 

Vindication  of  Character. — 

A  case  of  felony  in  which  Messrs. 
Adolphus  and  Alley  were  engaged, 
has  been  disposed  of — the  latter 
drew  a  Sunday  newspaper  from 
his  pocket,  which  contained  the 
following  paragraph,  bearing  to  be 
copied  from  an  Evening  Paper 
(The  Statesman,)  of  Saturday: — 

“  In  the  meanwhile,  look  at  the 
Bishop's  bail,  which,  according  to 
an  account,  published  in  our  paper 
of  yesterday,  by  Mr.  Sheriff  Par¬ 
kins,  and  signed  with  his  name,  is 
even  less  than  that  which  we  had 
before  read  in  the  Observer.  Mr. 
Parkins  states  the  bail  to  havo. 
been  only  500/.  for  the  Bishop  himself, 
and  two  sureties  in  250/.  each!  !  ! 
But,  why  have  we  not,  as  in  other 
cases,  the  names  of  the  “  two  trades¬ 
men f”  Were  they  “  tradesmen?”  We\ 
do  not  believe  it.  We  have  heard  / 
to  the  contrary.  We  have  heard  S 
that  one  of  the  bail  belonged  to  a 
profession ,  not  usually  very  fond  of  I 
becoming  bail.  However,  all  must" 
come  out  at  last S 
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Mr.  Alley  addressed  Mr.  Dyer  on 
the  flagrant  attack  made  on  himself 
or  a  respectuble  attorney  by  whom  he 
was  employed,  by  the  insinuation 
contained  in  the  above  paragraph, 
which  it  was  impossible  any  man 
could  read  without  supposing  that 
one  or  the  other  had  been  bail  on 
the  occasion  alluded  to,  by  the 
words  marked  in  italics.  The 
Learned  Counsel  requested  of  Mr. 
Dyer,  the  Clerk,  and  Officers  who 
were  present,  to  state  whether  there 
was  any  foundation  for  such  report, 
or  whether  it  had  originated  with 
them  ?  The  answer  to  which  was, 
certainly  not.  Mr.  Alley  took  leave 
distinctly  to  say,  that  the  person 
,  with  whom  the  report  originated, 
he  he  who  he  may,  was  a  liar,  a 
J  slanderer,  and  a  coward ;  a  base  and 
infamous  coward,  who  had  asserted  a 
•falsehood  behind  his  back,  which 
he  dared  not  attempt  in  his  pre¬ 
sence.  Mr.  Alley  observed,  that 
it  was  a  cruel  thing,  that  being 
called  upon  in  the  usual  way  by  a 
most  respectable  attorney,  to  attend 
\  professionally  for  a  bad  man,  he 
[should  become  an  object  of  ma- 
V  lignant  slander.  He  was  not  con¬ 
scious  of  having  deviated  from  his 
usual  practice  ;  that  it  was  against 
the  etiquette  of  the  profession  to 
become  bail  for  a  client ;  and  he 
declared  upon  his  honour  that  lie 
had  never  bailed  a  man  in  his  life, 
and  on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  had 
A  any  one  asked  such  a  thing,  he  should 
-khave  spit  in  his  face.  (Jh  the  charge 
having  been ‘established  for  the 
misdemeanor,  he  submitted  that 
^the  defendant  was  entitled  to  bail 
,  without  any  allusion  to  the  amount. 
"He  believed  that  Sheriff  Parkins 
had  no  participation  in  the  decla¬ 
ration  stated,  although  the  writer 
•  spoke  in  the  plural  throughout. 
V-Mr .  Coh hell,  he.  wasjmformed,  w  as  the 
-  Y  avowed  Editor  of  the  Evening  Paper. 
He  was  not  aware  he  had  ever 
I  done  an  unkindness  to  him ,  nor  could 
|  lie  e\en  have  incurred  his  displea- 
•q  sure  as  a  political  opponent,  as  he 
never  interfered  in  politics,  and  he 


was  surprised  that  he  should  have 
lent  himself  to  so  unjust  and  un¬ 
warrantable  an  attack. 

Mr.  Dyer  observed,  that  Mr. 
Alley  conducted  himself  upon  the 
occasion,  with  that  delicacy  and 
propriety  lie  had  ever  observed  iu 
him,  and  he  was  sorry  so  many  ^ 
observations  unfounded  in  truth 
should  have  found  their  way  into 
the  Newspapers.  The  Magistrate 
observed  that  he  had  no  apology  to\ 
make,  and  he  considered  many  of 
the  observations  as  having  origin¬ 
ated  in  ignorance  or  malice  in  those 
w  hose  disposition  it  was  to  attack  the'  * 
public  institutions  and  constituted  au¬ 
thorities  of  the  country, 

Such  are  the  consequences  of 
leaving  things  to  rumour!  If  the^ 
reporters  of  the  papers  of  Sun¬ 
day  and  Monday  morning  had 
been  disposed  to  do  their  duty, 
which  we  dare  say  they  were, 
and  had  also  had  the  usual  op¬ 
portunity  of  obtaining  correct  in-'i 
formation,  all  this  vehemence  of/ 
protestation  in  the  wav  of  vin-[ 
dication  of  character,"  as  the  '' 
Morning  Chronicle  calls  it,  would 
have  been  spared.  In  the  absence 
of  the  usual  information,  rumour 
would  necessarily  be  at  work. . 
And  every  body  knows,  that  ru-1 
inour  is  given  to  magnify,  to  dis-f 
figure  and  misrepresent.  Great 
caution  is  to  be  observed  in  they 
case  of  rumour  ;  but,  in  an  affair 
so  interesting  to  the  public  it  is 
the  duty  of  a  journalist  to  state 
with  becoming/caution  even  what  I 
he  gathers  from  rumour,  when  ^ 
the  way  is  completely  barred  toj 
positive  information.  Had  the 
names  of  the  bail  been  published l 
in  the  usual  way,  rumour  could'' 
have  done  no  mischief.  Not  only 
was  it  not  done,  however,  but  even 
now  it  is  not  done,  in  this  police 
report;  though  that  publication 
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now  appeared  to  have  become 
absolutely  necessary. 

As  to  the  terms  liar,  slanderer, 
land  infamous  cou-ard ,  applied  to 
v  the  person  with  whom  the  sup¬ 
posed  allegation  oriyinated,  per- 
ihaps  it  would  be  infinitely  more 
difficult  to  find  that  person  than  it 
would  be  to  find  the  Bishop  hirn- 
v  self.  We  should  suppose  Mr. 
Alley  to  be  in  error  as  to  his 
conjectures  all  through,  as  we 
know  him  to  be  in  error  with  re¬ 
gard  to  one  fact  which  he  states 
-on  borrowed  information.  Now, 
“\  it  is  very  certain,  tlmt  benefit ,  and 
not  injury  has  arisen  from  the 
supposed  allusion  in  the  States¬ 
man.  No  reader  will  believe  that 
that  allusion  could  have  been 
hatched  by  the.  Editor.  Every 
reader  must  be  satisfied  that  it 
arose  from  rumour  ;  and  is  it  not 
much  better,  that  the  explanation 
should  have  taken  place,  than 
that  rumour  should  go  on  working 
its  way  1 

The  Old  Times,  (very  noisy 
now)  takes  occasion  to  tell  more 
than  the  Chronicle  tells ;  it  says 
v  that  one  gentleman  present “  term- 
j  “  cd  Cohbett  a  wholesale  dealer 
A“  in  lies."  Poor  Old  Times  would 
fain  make  something  of  this  if  it 
could.  It  cannot.  It  bites  against 
a  file.  'I'he  Old  Times  gives  a 
different  version  from  the  Chro¬ 
nicle  ;  the  Chronicle  says  that 
Mr.  Alley  said,  that,  if  any  one 
had  asked  him  to  be  hail  upon 
this  occasion  he  should  have  spit 
in  his  face. — The  Old  Times 
says,  that  Mr.  Alley  said,  that 
“If  any  one  had  asked  him  to 
y  “  bail  that  unfortunate  gentleman 
11  he  should  have  refused  with 
A  “  indignation.”  Now,  who  is  to 
know  which  is  the  ti  ne  version  of 
/  what  passed  at  the  Police-office. 


We  believe  neithcr  of  the  reports.  \ 
One  of  them  must  be  false  ;  but,'' 
we  give  them,  as  nearly  as  we 
are  able,  with  the  room  that  we  i 
have  to  dispose  of.  The  Mont¬ 
hly  Chronicle  says  that  Mr.  Dyer 
said,  that  many  of  the  remarks 
which  had  been  published  he 
considered  “  as  having  originated 
“  i»  ignorance  or  malice  in  those 
“  whose  disposition  it  was  to 
“  attack  the  public  institutions 
“  and  constituted  authorities  of 
“  the  country!  ”  Indeed  !  What 
a  pity  !  What  a  scandalous  dog 
that  must  be  who  can  have  a  dis¬ 
position  to  attack  “  the  envy  of 
“  surrounding  nations  and  ad-  ^ 
“  miration  of  the  world ;  ’*  but, 
the  Old  Times  makes  Mr.  Dyer 
say  no  such  thing  ns  this,  or, 
rather,  it  makes  him  say  a  great 
deal  more  ;  for  it  makes  him 
say,  tlmt  the  party,  who  had 
written  the  paragraph  complain¬ 
ed  of  could  be  actuated  by  no 
other  motive  than  that  of  over-  ' 
throwing  the  established  autho¬ 
rities  of  the  country  ;  and  that, 

“  this  lamentable  transaction  had 
“  been  used  as  a  handle  for  effeet- 
“  ing,  as  far  as  possible,  that 
“  wish!  ”  This  is  precisely  what 
we  foresaw,  anti  what  we  so 
clearly  predicted  on  Thursday*" 
last.  We  differ,  however,  in  opi¬ 
nion,  very  widely  from  Mr.  Dyer  ; 
and  we  think,  that  we  have  done 
our  best  to  produce  such  a  feeling 
in  the  Public,  that  such  conduct 
in  the  Government  as  are  likely  to 
preserve,  and  not  to  overthrow, 
the  established  authorities  of  the  • 
country. — Mr.  Dyer  will  please 
to  recollect,  that,  when  we  took 
the  affair  up,  the  na/nc  of  tbeN 
Bishop  was  not  known  ;  and  that,’ 
of  course,  public  suspicion,  must, 
had  it  not  been  for  us,  have  con- 
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tinned  to  range  about  amongst  the 
whole  Bench.  He  will  have  the 
*  H  goodness  to  recollect,  that  it  was 
bare  justice  to  the  rest  of  the 
\  Bishops  to  name  the  party.  He 
will  also  recollect,  that  if  the  bail 
had  been  named,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  and  always  in  an  affair 
of  importance,  there  could  have 
been  nothing  for  rumour  to  have 
worked  on. 

The  Old  Times  tell  us  that  Mr. 
Dyer  said,  that  it  was  contrary 
to  all  rule  to  ( five  vp  the  names 
of  the  bail.  We  know  that  we 
daily  read  the  names  of  bail ; 

.  and  we  have  never  heard  of  such 
}  a  rule  as  this  before.  The  Old 
Times  tells  us  upon  its  own  au¬ 
thority,  that  the  bail  are  both 
persons  exercising  Mechanical 
Trades.  But  the  Old  Times  does 
not  name  the  bail,  even  yet.  We 
had  letters  sent  to  us,  yesterday, 
explaining  the  circumstances  un¬ 
der  which  these  tradesmen  be- 
t  came  bail.  But  these  letters  are 
>  anpnymous ;  and  we  would  ad¬ 
vise  the  parties  themselves  to 
come  forth  and  explain  those  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  point.  They,  how- 
fever,  will  do  as  they  please  about 
this  matter. 

In  the  meanwhile,  let  us  do,  as 
far  as  we  can,  justice  to  the  Go¬ 
vernment,  and  particularly  to  Mr. 
Peel,  in  another  part  of  our 
paper  we  have  inserted  an  article 
from  the  New  Times,  which  we 
cannot  but  look  upon  as  demi- 
official,  and  on  which  we  shall 
have  further  to  remark  another 
time.  But,  in  the  meanwhile,  we 
are  very  glad  to  observe  (what  we 
always  supposed  to  he  the  ease) 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  matter 
did  not  reach  Mr.  Pef.l  until  after 
the  chief  criminal  had  been  ad- 
l  milled  to  bail.  We  hope  and 


trust  that  this  is  trne ;  for,  on  this 
turns  the  whole  of  the  question 
as  far  as  the  Government  is  con¬ 
cerned.  We  never  believed,  for 
one  moment,  that  Mr.  Peel  would  : 
not  do,  in  this  case,  that  which  it 
was  his  duty  to  do.  But  we  must, 
at  the  same  time  assert  for  our¬ 
selves,  that  we  firmly  believe  that 
all  impartial  persons  will  agree  \ 
with  us,  that  our  exertions  in  this  1 
case,  have  been  of  the  greatest/ 
importance  to  the  public. 

[FROM  “  TIIE  NEW  TIMES.”] 

“  We  briefly  adverted,  a  fewr  days 
ago,  to  the  disgraceful  conduct  of 
a  Dignitary  of  the  Irish  Church. 
One  sentiment  of  abhorrence  ac¬ 
tuates  every  mind  on  the  subject; 
and  Government  have  shown  them¬ 
selves  on  this,  as  on  all  other  oc¬ 
casions,  faithful  representatives  of 
the  national  feeling.  Anxious  to 
mark  iheir  sense  of  the  severe  in¬ 
jury  sustained  by  the  cause  of  re¬ 
ligion  aud  morals,  they  neverfhe-  ; 
less  could  only  act  as  the  law 
directs  ;  but  every  measure  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  law  has  been  and 
will  be  pursued  with  undevialing 
strictness.  As  soon  as  the  matter 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  the , 
Home  Department,  (which  was 
not  after  the  chief  criminal  hud 
been  admitted  to  bail),  the  parti-  ■ 
cular.Y  were  officially  submitted  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Crown 
Lawyers;  and  in  conformity  with 
their  professional  advice,  the  most 
speedy  and  effectual  means  were 
adopted,  both  in  Ireland  and  Eng¬ 
land,  for  proceeding  at  once  iu  the.- 
temporal  and  ecclesiastical  Courts.  - 
Thc  See  of  Clogher,  therefore,  will 
not  long  bear  the  stain  with  which  it'i 
is  at  present  defiled.  If  conscience  ' 
docs  not  prompt  a  voluntary  re¬ 
signation  of  the  pastoral  charge, 
recourse  will  be  had  to  the  solemn, \ 
but  happily  very  unusual  process/ 
of  Episcopal  deprivation,  which  must  C 
be  pronounced  by  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan,  usually  taking  to  his  assisi- 
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,,  ance  six  or  seven  other  Bishops. 
No  instance  of  this  infliction  lias 
occurred,  we  believe,  since  the 
reign  of  William  III.  ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  Church  retains  the 
power  of  removing  a  Prelate  from 
\  his  See  for  scandalous  excesses, 
}  *  whence  any  great  public  infamy 
1/  doth  arise  and  that  the  present 
is  a  case  which  calls  aloud  for  the 
exercise  of  that  power  no  one  can 
doubt. 

“  Independently  of  this,  the  At¬ 
torney-General  will  officially  prose- 
,  cute  the  parties  at  the  Middlesex 
Sessions,  either  to  trial,  or  if  they 
evade  that,  to  outlawry,  with  all  ( 
its  consequent  penalties  and  dis- 
abilities. — More  the  law  does  not 
permit:  for,  black  as  the  moral 
turpitude  of  the  conduct  deposed 
to,  it  still  amounts  only  to  a  bail¬ 
able  offence ;  and  we  all  know  that 
by  the  Common  Law,  and  by  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  it  is  deemed  a 
"violation  of  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
\ject,  in  any  Magistrate,  to  refuse 
J  or  delay  to  bail  a  person  bailable. 
In  the  present  instance,  the 
wealthier  individual  found  bail 
immediately ;  and  if  the  other 
should  tender  bail  at  any  time  be¬ 
fore  the  Sessions,  it  must  be  ac¬ 
cepted.  The  Magistrate  demanded 
much  more  than  ordinary,  though  we 
fear  much  less  than  effectual  bail  ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  Bill  of  Rights  strictly  forbids 
’  the  taking  of  excessive  bail.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  a  villain  should 
ever  shelter  himself  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  such  salutary  enact- 
(  ments ;  but  they  are  too  closely 
j  interwoven  with  our  liberties  to 
j  admit  a  doubt  of  Iheir  gbneral 
utility,  even  though  in  a  particular  1 
instance  they  may  operate  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  defeazance  of  that  entire  ! 
and  exemplary  justice  which  the-i 
case  demands.”  1 


MR.  WOOLER. 


This  Gentleman  was  liberated 
on  Friday  last,  the  26th,  after  his 
imprisonment  of  Fifteen  Months 
in  Warwick  Castle.  It  is  no  less 
pleasing  to  us  to  hear  Mr.Wooler’s 
statement  of  the  attention  and 
civility  with  which  he  has  been 
treated  by  the  Magistrates  and  by 
the  Officers  of  the  Gaol  during 
his  imprisonment,  and  of  the  re¬ 
ception  with  which  he  was  about 
to  be  honoured  at  Birmingham  on 
his  release  ;  circumstances  which 
are  equally  complimentary  to 
Mr.  Wooler  as  to  those  in  whose 
custody  he  has  been  and  his 
countrymen  at  Birmingham. 

COBBETT’S 
PARLIAMENTAR  r 

REGISTER. 

I  shall  immediately  collect 
together  all  the  Commentaries 
that  have  been  published  in 
The  Statesman,  during  the  Ses¬ 
sion,  under  the  head  of  “  Pro¬ 
ceedings  in  Parliament.”  These, 
together  with  a  List  of  the  Acts 
that  have  been  passed,  stating 
briefly  the  substance  of  each,  will, 

1  think,  form  the  best  sort  of 
Parliamentary  Register  that  can 
be.  I  shall  go  back  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Session  ;  and  shall, 
besides  the  Acts,  give  the  sub¬ 
stance,  at  least,  of  all  the  most 
important  Papers  laid  before 
Parliament  during  the  Session. — 
The  Book  will  form  a  pretty  thick 
Octavo  Volume,  and  the  Price 
will  be  Seven  Shillings. 

Wai.  COBBETT. 


COBBETT’S  WEEKLY  REGISTER. 
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TO  TIIK 

HAMPSHIRE  PARSONS. 

Oil  the  present  prospects  with  re- 
gtrd  to  their  temporalities ; 
and  on  the  affair  of  the  Right 
Reverend  Father  in  God  and 
the  Soldier  of  the  Guards ,  more 
particularly  as  that  affair  is 
illustrated  by  the  trial  oj  Byrne 
U  Ireland ,  in  1811. 


Worth,  Sunn,  6  August  1823. 

PA1SON8, 

The  Psalmist  ”  says,  that 
th<re  is  a  time  for  all  things. 
Tlere  was  a  time  for  you  to  set 
up  a  cry  against  “  sedition  and 
Uasphcmy ;  ”  there  was  a  time  for 
tou  to  insult  us  with  Jubilee  and 
Old  Blucher  rejoicings ;  there 
•vas  a  time  for  you  to  badger  and 
bait  and  worry  the  sellers  of  my 
Register,  though  their  pursuit  was 


as  lawful  and  full  as  useful  as 
yours ;  there  was  a  time  for  you 
to  meet  at  Winchester,  to  .make  a\ 

I 

bawling,  a  hooting,  a  howling  and 
a  yelling,  such  as  no  man  ever 
heard  before,  in  order  to  drown 
my  voice  and  that  of  Lord  Coch¬ 
rane,  and  so  to  behave,  in  all  man¬ 
ner  of  ways  as  to  induce  that 
Noble  Lord  to  say,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  that,  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  life  he  had  never 
seen  the  equal  of  you,  even 
amongst  sailors  on  the  Point  at 
Portsmouth  at  the  time  of  paying 

V- 

off  the  fleet ;  there  was  a  time  for 
all  these,  and  many  more,  things, 
done  by  you,  and  now  there  is  a 
time  for  me,  one  of  those  who 
have  the  best  reason  to  dislike  J 
you,  to  talk  to  you  about  what  I 
think  will  befal  you  and  your  dear  j 
temporalities ;  and  to  talk  to  you 

also  about  the  Right  Reverend 
L 
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Father  in  God  and  the  Soldier  of 
the  Guards ;  and  to  show  you  how 
the  Father  in  God’s  piety  was  il¬ 
lustrated  on  the  trial  of  poor 
Byrne  in  Ireland,  in  1811.  You 
:  are  the  properest  persons  in  the 
world  for  me  to  address  myself  to 
upon  this  occasion ;  for,  if  I  ex- 
I  cept  your  brethren  of  Lancashire, 
/  I  know  not  your  equals  in  the 
j  whole  Kingdom,  as  foes  to  Reform 

and  to  Freedom  of  the  Press. 

L-  J 

And  now,  first  of  all,  what  have 
j  you  gained  by  all  your  hostility  to 
freedom  ?  You  succeeded  in  put¬ 
ting  a  stop  to  the  free  circulation 
/of  the  Register  in  1817.  You 
and  others  like  you  succeeded  in 
your  works  against  those  whom 
j  you  charged  with  “  sedition  and 
blasphemy.”  The  dungeons  have 
i  groaned ;  they  have  witnessed 
J  suffering  indescribable.  But, 
what  have  you  gained  ?  Strange 
sight  to  behold  1  Mr.  Carx.ile, 
his  wife  and  sister  safe  in  dun¬ 
geons,  fined  enormously,  himself 
Jsentenced  to  bail  for  life.  Jo¬ 
seph  Swann  imprisoned  by  the 
Justices  of  Cheshire  for  four 


years  and  a  half,  leaving  a  wife  , 
and  four  small  children  to  beg  or  ) 
starve !  Strange  sight  to  behold ! 
Six- Acts  passed,  printers  held  to\ 
bail  before  they  enter  on  their 
business  ;  presses  all  registered 
and  licensed ;  the  price  and  bulk 
of  pamphlets  regulated  by  law ; 
bail  for  the  peace  and  good  be- 


:? 


haviour  even  before  the  charge 


libel  proved  ;  John  Hayes  put 
into  prison  for  ten  weeks  for  want  j 
of  bail,  only  because  he  informed 
his  townsmen  that  I  was  arrived  at 
Liverpool  in  good  health  ;  the  Y«o- 
tnanry  and  Magistrates  of  Man¬ 
chester  thanked  by  Sidmouth  :  all 
these  things ;  and  when  every 
danger  to  you  and  the  THING 
seemed  to  be  got  completely  ovei,  \ 


; 


up  rise  dangers  ten  thousand 
times  greater  than  ever,  and,  in  the 
very  Parliament  itself,  the  ques-  f 
tion  is  mooted,  when  and  how  the 
attack  on  your  temporalities  is  toj^ 
commence ! 

Before  I  go  any  further,  let  me 
call  you  back  to  March  1817. 
You  shall  be  told  of  that  as  Iong'l 
as  I  live,  or,  at  least,  if  any  of' 
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you  be  left  where  you  now  are. 
We  were  then  assembled  at  Win 
Chester  to  address  the  Regent  on 
the  breaking  of  the  glass  of  his 
coach  in  the  Park.  The  whole 
of  that  pretty  affair  w  ill  come  out 
yet.  You  had  got  your  Address , 

,  which  was  rejected  by  the  people; 

1  but,  carried  up  by  the  sheriff, 
Willis,  who  is  now  called  Flem¬ 
ing.  The  particulars  of  the  scan 
dalous  proceedings  of  that  day 
are  recorded  in  the  Register, 
'where  they  will  long  live  to  re¬ 
cord  the  character  and  conduct 
of  Hampshire  Parsons.  But, 
one  thing  happened  which  now 
steps  forward  for  particular  no¬ 
tice.  Your  Address  called  on  the 


s  7 
/ 

U 

r 

■ 


Meeting  to  pledge  themselves  to 
^the  support  of  our  “  Holy  Reli¬ 
gion.”  To  this  I  objected,  be¬ 
cause  many  of  the  persons  pre¬ 
sent  were  Dissenters ;  and  could 

N 

not  consistently  pledge  themselves 
to  the  support  of  that  which  they 
were  constantly  endeavouring  to 
J ^ abate.  But,  as  to  tithes ,  the  law 
i^canpelled  us  all  to  pay  them ; 
ard,  if  the  Meeting  liked  them,  as 


perhaps,  they  might,  and,  as  the 
tithes  were  really  what  you  meant 
I  had  no  objection  to  their  pledg¬ 
ing  themselves  to  support  the. 
tithes;  and,  to  this  effect  I  moved, 
an  amendment. 

The  noise,  the  bawling,  the\ 
spitting,  the  hooting,  the  bellow-  i 
iilg,  the  uproar  that  you  made 
upon  this  occasion  the  people  of> 
Hampshire  will  never  forget.  I 
remonstrated  with  you,  told  you 
that  you  stood  in  your  own  light, 
for  that  the  tithes  were  really  the  \ 
things  in  danger;  and  that  you\ 
above  all  men,  ought  to  be  tor  a 
reform ,  that  measure,  and  that 
measure  adopted  immediately ,  be¬ 
ing  absolutely  necessary  to  pre¬ 
serve  to  you  any  portion  of  that 
fat  which  had  been  sticking  to^' 
your  ribs  for  so  many  years.  I 
told  you  distinctly,  that,  by  that 
day  four  years  you  would  dis¬ 
cover,  that  you  had  now  been  ent-j 
ting  your  own  throats.  That  four 
years  ended  in  March  1021 ;  arid, 
il  you  did  not  make  the  discovery 
by  that  time,  you  must  have  been 
blind  indeed. 

L  2 
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Now,  the  question  has  actually 
been  brought  forward  in  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Yes,  in  that  very  parlia¬ 
ment  which  you  asserted  was  the 
best  thing  in  the  ivorld ,  it  has  now 
been  plainly  proposed  to  touch 
your  temporalities ;  and,  that  they 
will  be  touched,  and  pretty  deeply 
"too,  no  rational  man  has  any 
doubt.  That  this  is  just  in  a  legal 
point  of  view  nobody'  can  deny ; 
and,  that  it  is  just  in  a  moral  point 
of  view  is  still,  if  possible,  more 
-  evident.  The  Debt  was  con¬ 
tracted  to  carry  on  the  late  wars ; 
those  wars  were  carried  on  at  the 
instigation  of  several  classes  of 
persons,  but  the  persons  who 
really  caused  them  to  be  carried 
on  were  those  who  filled  the  seats 
and  those  who  possessed  the  tithes. 
All  those  who  objected  to  the 
wars  ;  all  those  who  represented 
the  evil  consequences  that  must 
arise  from  the  Debt  that  the  w  ars 
were  creating  ;  all  those  who  re¬ 
fused  to  rejoice  at  what  were  called 
T- 

victories  purchased  with  the  loans 
that  constituted  that  Debt ;  all 
those  who  said,  that  a  day  of  reek- 
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oning  must  come,  were  reviled 
bg  you.  You,  and  your  whole 
body,  were  always  for  the  war.  , 
Even  the  seat-fillers  seemed,  at 
times,  to  be  alarmed  at  the  con¬ 
sequences  ;  but,  you  were  always\ 
for  fighting  on! 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  all  your  petitions,  ad¬ 
dresses,  charges,  and  sermons 
breathed  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war  abroad  and  rigorous  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  “  disaffected  ”  at 
home.  You  had  been  heard  by 
us,  from  our  infancy,  denouncing 

A 

the  Catholic  religion  as  idolatrous  1 

I 

and  damnable  ;  we  had  heard  you 
denominating  the  Pope  as  Anti- 
Christ;  we  had  heard  you  cally 
him  the  TlVtore  of  Babylon;  the 
Scarlet  Whore  drunk  with  the 
blood  of  the  saints ;  we  had  heard 
you  going  on  at  this  rate  from  ou^ 
infancy ;  what  were  we  to  think, 
then,  when  we  found  you  mad 
with  zeal,  burning  with  ra^e, 
for  war  against  those  who  hid 
put  down  the  Catholic  religion  \  / 
and  the  Whore  of  Babylon  \ 
What  were  we  to  think  of  your 
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motives  1  Here,  if  you  had  told 
us  truth  from  our  infancy ;  here 
f was  a  great  good  accomplished. 
You  had  been  preaching  and 
^praying  against  this  Anti-Christ 
for  about  three  hundred  years; 
and,  when  some  men  arose,  and 
put  him  down,  actually  unhorsed 
him,  you  cried  out  for  a  war  of 
extermination  against  those  men  ! 
/And,  what  is  more,  you  supported, 
with  all  your  might,  those  who 
voted  immense  sums  of  money  out 


V: 


r)of  English  taxes  to  be  given  to 
support  the  fugitive  priests  of 
“  Anti-Christ.” 

It  was  impossible  that  we  should 
behold  a  thing  so  singular  and  so 
striking  as  this  without  reflecting 
on  it ;  without  looking  a  little 
deeper  than  the  surface.  You 
called  the  French  people  rebels 
and  atheists ,  and  reviled  them 
particularly  for  having  abolished 
/^the  “  Christian  religion and 
you  called  on  us  to  make  war 
^against  them  on  that  account.  It 
was  curious  enough,  that  the  reli- 

4* 

I  gion  of  “  Anti-Christ  ”  now  be¬ 
came  Christian  religion  ;  and,  if 


it  were  true,  that  the  Frenclvhad 
become  Atheists,  it  did  not  seem 
possible,  that  the  change,  accord¬ 
ing  to  your  former  teachings, 
could  have  been  for  the  icorse 
for,  though  Atheism  might  be  very 
bad,  it  remained  for  you  to  prove, 
that  it  could  be  icorse  than  that! 
“  damnable  ”  thing  that  existed  4 
before  it.  Atheism  might  cause 
men  to  be  damned,  but  what 
could  it  do  more  to  them  1  And,  * 
therefore,  it  seemed  the  strangest  ^ 
thing  in  the  worlds  that  you  should 
imbibe  so  implacable  a  rage } 
against  the  French  people.  They 
had  a  “  damnable”  belief  before,'^ 
and  they  had  no  more  now ;  and, 
as  they  had  begun  to  change  at 
the  end  of  twelve  hundred  years, 
they  might  go  on  changing  pos¬ 
sibly  till  they  came  right  at  last. 
And  yet,  you,  upon  their  very 
first  change,  upon  their  very  firstj 
shaking  off  Anti-Christ,  denounce 
against  them  the  vengeance  of/ 
exterminating  war ! 

To  find  a  solution  of  conduct 
so  strange  would  appear  impos¬ 
sible  ;  but,  let  us  try  it.  The 
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priests  of  “  Anti  -  Christ  ”  had  false  religion,  there  could  be  no 

^reason,  no  good  cause,  for  taking 
the  tithes  from  them  and  giving 


tithes;  (Ah!)  and  those  tithes 
were  abolished  by  the  “  Atheists.'” 

,  Oh,  naughty  Atheists  lw  But, 

here  we  must  go  back  a  little. 
('■  Read  my  12 th  Sermon ;  a  better 
v  sermon  than  any  of  you  ever 
}  wrote ;  a  sermon  read  more  and 
more  productive  of  effect  than 
all  that  the  whole  of  you  have 
4  preached  during  your  whole  lives ; 
a  sermon  that  shows,  that  tithes 
are  not  necessary  to  produce  ser¬ 
mons.  Read  that  Sermon,  which 
has  been  circulated  to  the  amount 
*  of  twenty  thousand  copies,  not¬ 
withstanding  Sidmouth’s  Circular 
and  the  Six- Acts.  Read  that 
Sermon, fire- shovel-hat  men ;  read 
that,  and  then  you  will  discover, 
that  the  whole  nation  sees  pretty 
clearly,  that  the  tithes  in  England 
and  Ireland  were  given,  origi¬ 
nally,  to  the  priests  of  what  you 
s  called  an  “  idolatrous  and  damna¬ 
ble  ”  religion,  which  priests  were 
supplanted  by  you  in  the  enjoy- 
J  ment  of  those  tithes,  if  those 
priests  had  not  been  very  bad, 
had  not  been  the  teachers  of  a 


them  to  you.  But,  seeing  that 
they  followed  “  Anti  -  Christ , 


:) 


A 

son  } 


there  was  quite  sufficient  reason 
for  this  memorable  transfer. 

But  (and  now  we  come  to  the 
touchstone!)  the  French  made\ 
no  such  transfer  !  They  put  down 
“  Anti-Christ ,”  but  they  put  doten^ 
tithes  too !  This  w  as  their  crime.  s, 
They  abolished  tithes;  they  turn¬ 
ed  out  the  lazy  impostors  called  „ 
“  regular  clergy,”  who  were  re-  j 
gular  in  nothing  but  in  gorman-'--- 
dizing,  drinking,  and  wallowing  4 
in  all  sorts  of  luxurious  vices ;  v 
they  freed  the  land  of  its  greatest^ 
curse ;  they  drove  away  the  vile 
drones  and  left  the  bees  to  enjoy 
the  honey  of  their  own  collecting  ; . 
these  things  the  French  people  * 
did,  and  they  were  called  “  Athe¬ 
ists,”  and  their  former  priests, 
instead  of  being  still  called  priests 
of  the  Whore  of  Babylon,  became 

all  of  a  suddeu,  “  Christian. 

-4 

Priests !  ”  That  religion,  which 
was  before  “  idolatrous  and  dam -  V 
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nable,”  now  became  an  object  of 
affection  with  those  who  had  so 
foully  abused  it,  and  we  were  to 
be  at  the  expense  of  a  war  of 
extermination  to  cause  it,  and  all 
belonging  to  it,  to  be  re-esta- 

! 

blished!  The  French  were  ene¬ 
mies  of  all  religion;  that  is  to 
^say,  enemies  of  all  tithes;  and, 
t  whoop !  for  war  until  they  were 
t punished ! 

There  is  not  a  man  in  England 
who  has  only  a  moderate  portion 
of  common  sense,  who  needs  to 
1  have  said  to  him  another  word 
upon  this  part  of  the  subject. 

Well,  then,  on  went  the  war. 
To  carry  it  on  withdpt  loans  was 
impossible.  To  suffer  a  nation 
to  abolish  nobility  and  tithes, 

P' 

and  to  remain  in  that  state,  to  be 

if  - 

Y  happy  in  that  state,  was  a  thing 
f(  not  to  be  thought  of.  No  matter, 
therefore,  what  the  cost.  No 
matter  what  Debt,  or  how  to  be 
paid.  The  day  of  reckoning 
must,  now  and  then,  have  been 
\  thought  of ;  but,  that  was  nothing 
when  compared  with  the  effect  of 
»f"the  terrible  example.  The  day 


-i 


of  reckoning  is,  however,  now 
come  ;  and  (oh,  how  just  is  God  !)  j 
it  is  come  while  the  French  peo¬ 
ple  are  enjoying  the  abolition  of 
tithes,  and  also  the  abolition  of  all 
those  privileges  which  made  no 
bility  a  curse.  The  French  na¬ 
tion  is  enjoying  all  the  fair  fruits’^ 
of  its  valour  and  wisdom  ;  all  the 
fair  fruits  of  its  wise  and  just 
abolitions,  while  this  nation  is 
torn  and  distracted  by  the  Debt 
and  the  other  intolerable  burdens 
of  that  very  war,  which  was 
kindled  and  persevered  in  to  canse 
the  example  of  those  abolitions  \ 
to  be  of  no  effect  here. 

These  burdens  have  now  to  be 
borne,  or  to  be  got  rid  of.  To  \ 
bear  them  without  a  transfer  of 
the  land  from  the  present  owners 
(unless  they  be  tax-eaters  too) 
is  impossible.  The  Debt  is  clearly 
ascribable  solely  to  the  war.  The 
Waterloo  charge,  or  what  the  Mi¬ 
nisters  call  the  dead  charge,  is 
also  expressly  the  fruit  of  the 
tithe-xcar.  They  take  care  to  say 
this.  They  take  care  to  distin¬ 
guish  this  charge  from  the  charge 
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of  the  year.  They  call  it,  and 
justly  call  it,  Debt.  Thus,  then, 
out  of  the  sixty  millions  of  taxes, 


can  be  disposed  of,  in  order  to 
pay  the  Debt  without  selling  their 
own  estates  for  that  purpose. 


foily  millions ,  at  least,  is  due  to  And,  what  public  property  is  there 
the  war.  To  pay  in  gold,  or  some-  so  clearly  “  available  ”  as  that  of 


thing  approaching  it,  is  now  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary;  for,  if  you  do 
not,  the  THING  is  done  for  the 
other  ivay.  And  yet,  to  pay  means 
something.  It  means  the  transfer - 
l  ring  of  estates,  the  whole  of  which 
must,  with  die  present  taxes,  go 
to  the  creditors  of  the  ’Change, 
those  of  Waterloo ,  and  to  the 
tax-eaters  of  various  descriptions. 

What,  in  such  a  state  of  things, 
are  the  landlords  to  do  ?  Deduct 
^  from  Jerusalem  or  from  Waterloo 
they  cannot  without  reform.  De¬ 
duct  lrom  the  Horse  Guards  they 
cannot,  while  all  the  rest  is  to  be 
paid  for.  Deduct  from  Whitehall 

they  cannot,  that  is  to  say,  from 

*  .  , 

placemen,  pensioners,  and  other 
\  Civil  List  people;  for  these  are 
the  grease  and  tar  of  the  wagon  of 
e  elate.  What,  then,  are  the  land¬ 
lords  to  do  1  They  must  look  about 
them,  to  be  sure,  to  see  whether 
there  be  no  public  property  that 


tithes  and  other  things  belonging 
to  what  is  vulgarly  called  “  the 
Church  l”  This,  therefore,  will 
be  applied  to  the  purpose,  of- 
course;  and,  indeed,  there  is 
notice  of  a  specific  motion  on  the 
subject,  to  be  made  early  in  the 
next  Session  of  Parliament  1 
This  is  so  reasonable,  so  natural 
a  measure,  and  withal  so  popular, \ 
that  it  will  be  sure  to  meet  with 
no  impediment  worth  speaking  of. 
It  is  a  measure  that  every  body  is 
for,  except  the  Clergy  themselves. 

* 

It  will  be  curious,  to  be  sure,  to^ 
see  the  tithes  applied  to  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  a  Debt,  contracted  to  ! 
carry  on  a  war  of  extermination 
against  tithe  abolishers ;  but,  this 
will  not  be  the  first  instance  oPi 
appropriate  retaliation  which  the  ; 
history  of  nations  has  presented 
to  obstinate  man.  This  was  the 
way  in  which  the  French  paid  off 
their  Debt .•  They  gave  the  own- 
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ers  of  funds  that  which  had  been 
the  property  of  the  Church  ;  that 
is  to  say,  public  property  given 
,  for  the  support  of  priests.  It  is 
very  well,  perhaps,  to  bestow  ten 

Ior  fifteen  millions  a-year  in  this 
way,  when  a  nation  is  rich ;  when 
it  does  not  know  what  to  do  with 
its  money.  But,  when  it  is  poor; 

'  when  it  does  not  know  what  in  all 
I  the  world  to  do  for  want  of  money 
ito  pay  its  debts  with,  it  would  be 

i foolish  indeed  to  give  a  large  part 
of  its  revenues  to  men,  who  teach 
a  religion  that  inculcates  absti¬ 
nence  from  all  fleshy  and  worldly 

(enjoyments,  and  the  priests  of 
which  declare  most  solemnly  at 
their  ordination,  that  they  will  not 
follow  worldly  desires. 

As  to  the  saaedncss  of  tithes, 
that  might,  with  some  colour  of 
,  reason  have  been  put  forth  in 
France,  and  Spain,  and  Portugal. 
\  But  here,  thanks  to  that  glorious 
and  Godly  Reformation,  which 
delivered  us  from  the  idolatry  of 
Anti-Christ,  no  such  objection  can 
possibly  be  urged  without  expos¬ 
ing  the  objector  to  the  charge  of 


raving  madness.  My  12 th  Ser¬ 
mon  will  show  you,  that  what  is 
artfully  called  Church  Property 
has  no  foundation  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures;  that  Christ  and  his  , 
Apostles  held  the  contrary  doc¬ 
trine,  and  taught  by  their  exam¬ 
ple.  It  will  also  show  you,  that 
you  have  no  claim  to  tithes  or  to\ 
any  sort  of  Church  goods,  ex¬ 
cept  in  virtue  of  Acts  of  Par¬ 
liament.  And,  if  Acts  of  Par-\ 
liament  could  take,  and  did  take, 

the  tithes  from  the  priests  of  “  An-  'w 

.  .  ^ 
ti-Christ  ”  and  give  them  to  you, 

Acts  of  Parliament  can,  surely, 

take  them  from  you  and  give  the 

proceeds  of  them  to  pay  off  debts,  ' 

which  that  same  Parliament,  and 

with  your  decided  approbation^ 

has  contracted  with  the  ’Change 

and  with  Waterloo/ 

On  the  score  of  any  heretofore 

supposed  sacredness  in  the  thing  to^ 

be  dealt  with  there  is,  therefore, 

no  difficulty ;  and,  as  to  erjuity\_^ 

what  can  be  more  equitable,  than 

to  pay  with  public  property  the^ 

debt  due  to  the  “ public  creditor?”  ) 

Where  would  “  national  faith” 
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be,  unless  the  nation  paid  as  far 
as  its  means  would  allow  *  Who 
could  have  the  assurance  to  talk 
of  “  national  faith,”  if  this  large 
i  parcel  of  national  domains  were 
suffered  to  remain  in  your  hands 
while  those  who  “  lent  their 
money,  or  shed  their  blood"  in 
the  cause  of  our  “  holy  religion” 
were  to  be  suffered  to  perish  for 
want  ?  This  Debt,  for  “  money 
lent,  and  blood  spilt,”  was  con- 
l  tracted  for  the  sake  of  our  religion; 

or,  at  least,  this  was  what  yon 
„  \  told  us.  So  that,  if  you  told  us 
true,  what  can  be  so  fitting,  as 
that  the  debt  should  be  paid,  as 
far  as  they  will  go,  by  the  tithes? 
George  Rose,  your  old  friend, 
who  throve  so  surprisingly  during 
the  war,  told  us,  in  a  set  pamphlet 
written  for  the  express  purpose, 
that  we  should  think  nothing  of 
I  the  cost  of  the  war,  be  that  cost 
J  what  it  might ;  for  that  it  had 
preserved  us  from  “  Atheism," 
and  retained  unto  us  the  “  enjoy- 

iment  of  the  blessed  comforts  of 
religion."  Very  well,  then.  The 
loss  of  the  tithes  will  not  take 


these  “  comforts”  from  you.  You 
will  retain  them  still,  and,  I  dare 
say,  in  greater  abundance  than 
ever.  There  will  be  no  hinderance 
to  your  preaching  and  praying 
and,  as  the  Apostle  directs, 

“  working  with  yonr  own  hands, 
that  you  may  not  be  chargeable 
to  tmrf." 

1  must  not  omit  to  observe  to 
you,  that,  besides  the  tithes,  im-^ 
mense  as  is  their  amount;  besides 
these  and  all  the  other  good  things 


4 
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which  are  called  Church  Pro 
petty,  there  were,  voted  out  of 
the  tares,  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a-year,  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England !  This  was  done  for 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  succes¬ 
sively.  Now,  these  suma  must 
have  come  out  of  the  loam;  for 
the  taxes  never  were  sufficient  to 
cover  the  annual  expenses  of  the 
Government  Is  it  not  just,  that 
these  sums,  at  any  rate,  should  be 
paid  back  by  you  and  the  rest  of 
the  Clergy  of  the  Church  1  Enor-  \ 
mous  is  the  amount  of  the  tithes 
and  glebes  and  other  public  pro- 
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perty  possessed  by  yoH  ;  and, 
though  the  Parliament  did  add 
these  twelve  or  fourteen  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  cannot  the  Par¬ 
liament  take  it  back  again  ? 

Whether  religion  would  lose 
by  this  application  of  the  revenues 
of  what  is  called  the  Church,  we 
shall  be  better  able  to  guess  pre¬ 
sently,  when  I  have  taken  a  re¬ 
view  of  the  trial  of  porn  Byrne, 

fas  illustrated  by  the  recent  trans¬ 
action  of  the  Right  Reverend 
Bather  in  God  and  the  Soldier  oj 
the  Foot  Guards ;  but,  f  cannot 
dismiss  the  subject  of  your  tern 
porulitics  without  adverting,  for  a 
moment,  to  the  late  affecting  ejacu 

)  lotions  of  u  Lockhart  the  Brave,' 
who  was  so  unmercifully  hissed 
(  at  that  very  meeting,  at  Win 
Chester,  of  which  I  have  spoken 
above.  He  was  vonr  mouth-piece 
upon  that  occasion ;  and  a  poor 
hand  he  made  of  it.  He  now 
foresees  “  utter  ruin  and  degra¬ 
dation  to  that  venerable  body,” 
'  which  he  then  bawled  for  in  vain 
It  fa  useless  for  him  to  foresee 
^  and  it  is  childish  in  him  to  lament 


\ 


Is  he  prepared  to  say,  that  you 
are  to  keep  the  tithes,  though  no 
rent  he  paid  to  the  landlord ?  Is 
ie  prepared  to  say  that?  If  he 
>e  not,  it  would  be  much  better 
or  him  to  turn  popish  priest,  and 
administer  to  you  the  extreme 
unction  ;  and  a  pretty  smart  par-  .  ^ 
cel  of  it  you  will  want,  I  can  tell  ^ 
him.  And,  do  you  really  expect,  s 
that  the  landlords  will  quietly 
wralk  off  and  leave  you  to  enjoy 
all  that  farms  yield  besides  the 
taxes,  rates,  wages,  and  tiller’s J 
food  1  If  you  can  persuade  the 
landlords  to  do  this,  I  will  say 
you  are  clever  fellows  ;  but,  I  do  , 
not  believe  it.  However,  which 
of  you  go  down  first  is  of  no  im¬ 
portance  at  all  in  my  view  of 
the  matter.  Convinced  that  all 

c 

must  now  be  done  thoroughly ; 
convinced  that  Peel's  blessed  Bill 
will  thoroughly  purge  the.  floor, 

I  am  quite  easy  as  to  the  result, 
and  the  time  and  manner  are 
things  scarcely  worthy  of  notice. 
When  any  step  of  importance  is 
about  to  be  taken,  relative  to  your 
affairs,  I  shall  be  with  you ;  and 
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never  fail  to  remind  you  of  vour 
conduct  at  Winchester  in  1017. 


I  now  come  to  the  second 
branch  of  my  subject;  namely, 
the  affair  of  the  Right  Reverend 
lather  in  God,  the  Honourable 
Henry  Jocelyn,  Doctor  of  Divi¬ 
nity,  Lord  Bishop  of  Clogher,  and 
Commissioner  of  the  Board  of 
^Education,  and  the  Soldier  of  the 
Royal  Regiment  of  Guards,  more 
particularly  as  that  affair  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  trial  of  James  Byrne, 
in  Dublin,  on  the  20th  of  October 

1011.  This  affair,  as  illustrated 

^  1  .•.*«!'  )  • 

by  the  trial,  is  by  iar  the  most 

important  that  has  been  brought 
before  the  people  of  this  kingdom 
for  many  years. 

When  it  has  happened,  that 
any  man  amongst  the  Reformers 

Ibas  turned  out  to  be  a  villain,  or 
rogue,  in  private  life,  what  an 
)  outcry  has  been  set  up  by  you 
all !  The  instances  of  this  sort, 
numerous  as  the  reformers  are, 
have  been  very  rare;  but,  when¬ 
ever  they  have  occurred  what  a 
clamour  they  have  given  rise  to 
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“  There !”  you  have  exclaimed  : 

“  there;  see  u  hat  their  principles  j 
“  lead  to  !”  I  am  not  going  here 
upon  vague  assertion.  Look  into 
the  two  Reports  of  the  Collective 
of  1817,  made  preparatory  to  the 
passing  of  Sidmouth’s  Bower-of- 
imprisonment  Bill.  In  those  me¬ 
morable  Reports,  it  was  asserted, 
that  the  reformers  met  together, 
drank  smutty  and  impious  toasts,  > 
and  sang  songs  of  the  same  de-' 
scription;  that  their  politics  led  \ 
to  a  dissoluteness  of  morals,  and 
to  an  accompanying  disregard)' 
for  religion.  This  was  all  very 
pretty  ;  but  it  was  the  foundation  f 
of  laws  to  gag  the  press,  and  to 
enable  Sidmoulh  and  Co.  to  shut 
up  in  any  prisons  that  they  pleas-\ 
ed  any  body  that  they  pleased.  , 
No  proof  was  produced  of  these  ' 
charges  ;  the  Reports  were  made 
by  scci  et  committees,  and  when, 
by  petition,  proof  of  the  falsehood\ 
of  parts  of  the  Reports  was  ten-  ' 
dered  and  requested  to  be  suffered 
to  be  produced  at  the  bar  of  the 
House,  such  proof  teas  not  suffered  | 
to  be  produced  /  No  names  of  the 
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guilty  parties  were  mentioned. 
No  opp  ortunity  for  defence.  No 
time  allowed  for  the  people  to 
jietition  against  the  terrible  mea¬ 
sure.  A  dungeon,  or  flight,  was 
'  the  lot  of  every  man,  who  was 
'/  thought  formidable  to  the  THING. 

Now,  we  do  not  proceed  in  this 
way  with  regard  to  you  and  the 
Right  Reverend  Father  in  God. 
We  are  specific  in  what  we  al¬ 
lege  ;  we  proceed  not  an  inch 
wi  thout  proof;  and  we  give  names 
and  precise  acts.  The  trial  of  the 
unhappy  Byrne  affords  us  a  spe¬ 
cimen  of  great  value  to  us.  I 
/  shall  now  take  it,  lay  it  before 
\  you,  or,  rather,  thrust  it  up  to  your 
'Ynoees;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
bid  you  remember  Winchester  in 
1817  ;  bid  you  remember,  too, 
the  Tracts  of  the  “  Society  for 
Promoting  CHRISTIAN  Know- 
v  ledge,"  in  which  Tracts,  I  am  ca¬ 
lumniated,  and  by  name  too,  in 
*  the  foulest  manner.  This  mode 
of  “  promoting  CHRISTIAN 
^knowledge,”  is  pursued  by  the 
Clergy  of  the  “  Church,  as  by 
[law  established."  The  sly  and 


sleek  Rivingtons  are  their  Tract- 
sellers  and  Publishers.  Let  them 
sell  the  Tract  relating  to  the  Bi- ) 
shop  and  the  Soldier  /  In  short, 
you  have  fought  against  reform  ; 
with  the  weapons  of  religion ;  f 
when  we  have  called  for  the 
abating  of  political  corruption^ 
you  have  charged  us  with  blas-'f 
phemy.  But,  above  all  things, 
this  has  been  your  constant  asser¬ 
tion,  that,  to  hold  your  principles  L 

as  to  religion  was  absolutely  ne-  , 

/ # 

cessary  to  ensure  good  morals. 

We  have  recently  seen,  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Bishop,  who  had, 
according  to  his  consecration,  re-"/ 
ceived  the  Holy  Ghost ;  we  have 
recently  seen  what  effect  religion  j 
had  on  his  morals  in  London  :  let 

us  now  see  what  effect  it  had  on 

\ 

his  morals  eleven  years  ago,  when) 

L 

he  was  bishop  of  Ferns,  and  be¬ 
fore  he  had  received  his  last'pro-  ■ 
motion.  The  account  of  the  trial 
reaches  us  through  the  Irish  news¬ 
papers.  It  is  very  short  and 
imperfect.  The  charge  against 

Byrne  was,  that  he  had  profit i- 

« 

gated  a  report  about  the  Bishop. 
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It  does  not  say  how ;  but,  it  would 
seem  that  it  was  by  letter  to  one 
of  his  relations,  the  Honourable 
John  Jocelyn,  and  also  by  state¬ 
ment  to  the  then  Lord  Mayor  of 
Dublin,  for,  it  seems,  that  the 
Lord  Mayor  produced  a  written 
account  of  this  statement  in  Court 
at  the  trial !  In  a  case  of  misde¬ 
meanor  this  Lord  Mayor  takes 
the  examination ;  nay  in  a  case 
of  private  libel ,  this  Lord  Mayor 
takes  the  examination  of  a  de- 
(fendant,  and  he  brings  that  into 
l  Court  to  be  evidence  against  him ! 

This  appears  to  have  been  the 
nature  of  the  whole  of  the  evi- 
<  dence,  except  that  of  the  Bishop 
■  himself  -,  yes,  except  that  of  the 
Right  Reverend  Father  in  God 
himself,  which  will  be  found  very 
interest iiig.  You  “  Spiritual  per- 
f  sons  ”  are  very  tenacious  of  titles. 
You,  in  your  formularies,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Rivinytons,  bid  us  say, 

!The  Most  Reverend  the  Arch¬ 
bishops,  The  Right  Reverend  the 
•^Bishops,  The  Very  Reverend  the 
/Deans,  The  Reverend  the  Priests 
j^and  Deacons.  I  will  not,  there¬ 


fore,  disobey  you.  The  Right  j 
Reverend  shall  have  all  his  titles, 
please  God ;  and  especially  while  ’ 


I  am  remarking  on  the  evidence 


he  gave  upon  this  occasion. 


7 


Before  the  trial  began  the  coun¬ 
sel  for  poor  Byrne,  the  conduct^ 
of  which  “  counsel  ”  was  very  I 
pretty  too,  as  we  shall  presently 
see  ;  so  that  the  Law  comes  into 
the  thing  as  well  as  t'other  branch ' 
the  “  counsel  "  for  this  poor  man 
offered  an  affidavit,  showing 
reasons  why  the  cause  should  be 
delayed;  and  we  will,  if  yon 
please,  begin  with  this  affidavit, 
made  by  Mr.  Hf.nry  Walker, 
Attorney  for  Mr.  Byrne,  which 
was  in  the  following  words  : 

This  Deponent  saith,  that  about 
10th  October  inst.  deponent,  on 
part  of  Traverser,  offered  two 
Housekeepers  of  the  City  of  Dub¬ 
lin,  each  worth  upwards  of  100/.  as 
deponent  was  informed,  and  be¬ 
lieves,  as  bail  for  the  Traverser, 
but  which  boil  the  Right  Honourable  N 
the  Lord  Mayor,  (who  committed  ! 
the  Traverser  to  Kihrtninham  Gaol)  [ 
refused  to  take;  wherefore  deponent; 
was  deprived  of  the  assistance  in  pre-  V 
paring  yor  his  defence ,  that  he  could 
obtain  from  the  Traverser,  if  he 
had  had  his  liberty,  as  deponent (« 
verily  believes.  Saith,  that  about  ^ 
the  ‘22d  of  October  inst.  deponent 
caused  the  Traverser’s  case  to  be 
laid  before  counsel,  whose  opinion 
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he  was  not  able  to  get  until  the  26th 
inst.  and  said  Counsel  having  ad¬ 
vised  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
summon  witnesses,  one  of  whom, 
named  Patrick  Leonard, and  whose 
testimony  would  be  very  material 
^for  the  Traverser,  as  deponent 
believes,  lives  or  resides  fifty  miles 
from  Dublin,  as  deponent  is  in¬ 
formed  and  believes ;  deponent 
\  could  not  have  had  witness  served  in 
)due  time  so  os  to  procure  his  testimony 
in  this  Honourable  Court,  or  to 
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before  trial  too  ?  And  before  the 
passing  of  Six  Acts  /  Was  such 
a  thing  ever  heard  of  before? 
Was  this  law  ?  Oh !  but  the  Lord 
Mayor  would  not  take  any  bail:  r 
he  sent  the  man  to  gaol.  Bail  was 
offered  ;  but,  he  would  not  take 


~  “  <■»**»  ot  prS 


getting  Counsel’s  opinion  and  the 
day  appointed  for  the  trial  of  the 
Traverser,  more  especially  as  de¬ 
ponent  has  been  informed  and  be¬ 
lieves,  that  the  indictment  found 

)  against  the  Traverser  contains  up¬ 
wards  of  300  office  sheets.  Saith,  he 
has  been  informed,  and  believes, 
that  some  papers  which  would  be  mate- 
\  rial  for  the  Traverser  on  his  trial, 
I  were  taken  or  kept  from  him  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  at  the  time  of  bis  com¬ 
mittal,  and  which  deponent  was  not 
£  able  to  procure,  although  he,  by  the 
advice  of  his  Counsel,  wrote  to  his 
Lordship,  and  caused  application 
to  be  made  to  him  for  them.  And 
said  deponent  will  use  his  best  en¬ 
deavours  to  procure  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  the  said  Patrick  Leonard 
at  the  next  Commission,  and  saith 

Jthis  application  is  not  made  for  the 
purpose  of  delay  merely,  but  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  procuring 
the  attendance  of  said  witness."  ° 

Now,  mind,  this  is  a  statement 
on  oath.  W  hat  the  Lord  Mayor 
said  about  the  papers,  of  which 
this  affidavit  speaks,  you,  Reve¬ 
rend  Sirs,  will  presently  see.  But, 
let  us  pause  a  little  upon  the  other 
facts  in  tin's  statement.  Bail  !■ 
What,  bail  for  private  libel ,  and 


v ate  libel ! 

How  different  the  conduct  of 
our  Mr. Dyer !  He  had  the  “  Bill 
of  Rights  "  in  his  eye,  the  New 
Times  tells  us.  He  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  bail  of  the  Bishop,  t 
The  “  Liberty  of  the  subject the 
New  Times  says,  compelled  him 
to  take  bail.  The  “  Bill  of  Rights  " 
was  in  full  swing  at  Marlborough  \ 
Street;  and,  really, if  it  were  not 
to  be  guilty  of  “  blasphemy,”  l  : 
would  call  this  the  Right  Revest 
rend  Bill !  Our  Mr.  Dyer,  on  the 
showing  of  Mr.  Alley,  took  bail  / 
at  once ;  without  any  hesitation  ; 
or,  at  any  rate,  with  very  little 
loss  of  time  to  the  Right  Reve-~) 
rend  Father  in  God ! 

Mark,  besides,  Reverend  Sirs, 
what  the  affidavit  says  about  the 
time  allowed  poor  Mr.  Byrne  and 
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his  Attorney.  Mark,  in  short, 
the  whole  of  the  statement  in  this 
honest  Attorney’s  affidavit  ;  and, 
when  you  have  well  considered  it 

Jail,  read  the  following  account, 
imperfect  as  it  is,  of  the  trial. 
You  see,  Reverend  Hampshire 
Parsons,  that  the  account  is  very 
J  short ;  that  a  great  deal  is  sup¬ 
pressed;  that  poor  Mr.  Byrne’s 


j 

J 


) 


“counsel”  FLUNG  UP  THEIR 
BRIEFS  !  Oh,  God !  But,  let 
me  poke  up  the  trial  under  your 
noses  before  I  make  any  further 
remarks  on  it.  Watch,  I  beseech 
you,  Reverend  Sirs,  the  speech  of 
the  Solicitor  General,  who  is  now 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  in  Ire¬ 


was  to  villify  the  Bishop  by  calum¬ 
nies  of  that  nature. 

Counsel  for  the  prisoner  offered 
an  affi davit  showing  reasons  why 
the  case  should  be  delayed,  that 
certain  writings  necessary  for  evi¬ 
dence  had  been  withheld  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  on  the  prisoner’s  ex¬ 
amination  before  him ;  that,  al¬ 
though  prisoner  had  offered  bail 
on  his  commitment  being  first  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  his 
Lordship  did  not  think  proper  to 
accept  of  it,  which  circumstance 
had  not  allowed  the  prisoner’s  at¬ 
torney  to  make  the  necessary  pre¬ 
parations  ;  and  that  Patrick  Leo¬ 
nard,  a  man  whose  evidence  was 
material  in  the  case,  was  at  such  a 
distance  from  Dublin  as  to  make  it 
impossible  for  him  to  be  produced. 

It  was  stated,  however,  by  the 
Lord  Mayor,  that  there  had  been 
no  papers  of  the  prisoner’s  de¬ 
tained  by  him,  and  it  was  stated 
by  the  Solicitor-General,  Counsel 
for  the  prosecution,  that  Leonard, 
so  far  from  being  at  an  inconve¬ 
nient  distance,  was  at  the  moment 
in  the  Court;  that  there  could 
therefore  be  found  no  proper  cause 
why  the  trial  should  be  delayed. 


land;  mark  his  praises  of  the 
“  noble  stock  ”  of  the  Father  in 
God. — But,  I  am  anticipating ; 
and  must  now  insert  the  account 
of  the  “  trial,"  which  took  place 
at  a  Commission  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer  in  Dublin,  on  the  28th 
October  1811. 

James  Byrne  stood  indicted  on 
two  separate  charges : — For  having 
himself  devised  and  published  a 
libel,  accusing  the  Bishop  of  Ferns 
of  an  attempt  to  commit  an  unna¬ 
tural  crime ;  and  having  joined  in 
a  conspiracy,  the  object  of  which 


The  Jury  was  therefore  sworn. 

The  Solicitor-General  rose, 
and  proceeded  to  the  following 
effect: — 

Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  from  my 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  evidence,  I  do  not  doubt 
but  I  shall  be  able  to  connect  the 
whole  for  jour  examination  in 
such  a  manner  as  will  enable  me 
to  support  the  indictment,  and 
leave  no  doubt  upon  jour  minds 
of  the  commission  of  one  of  the 
most  profligate  and  detestable  / 
crimes  that  ever  disgraced  human  na-  ( 
tare.  We  have  frequently  heard 
of  the  unnatural  guilt  of  which 
mention  is  made  in  the  indictment, 
but  it  is  one  which  we  have  hardly 
or  never  had  occasion  to  have 
one's  feelings  shocked  with  ;  and 
though  from  the  proximity  of  a 
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neighbouring  Isle  to  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  and  the  great  facility  with 
which  the  corrupted  manners  of 
the  Continent  are  introduced,  the 
instances  there  are  not  a  few,  the 
contagion  never  yet  has  reached  us, 
>}  and  there  is  no  instance  of  its 
existence  in  the  memory  of  any 
professional  man.  Much  less  have 
we  been  even  called  upon  to  wit¬ 
ness  a  crime  if  possible  still  more 
horrid,  and  still  more  humiliating 
to  human  nature,  the  shocking 
criminality  of falsely  imputing  to  an 
!  innocent  person  the  guilt  of  that 
disgusting  and  unnatural  offence. 
In  England  this  is  a  practice  which 
has  been  frequently  adopted,  and, 
I  lament  to  say,  with  too  frequent 
success,  in  order  to  extort  money 
*  from  those  who  the  wretches  sup¬ 
posed  would  rather  pay  any  sum 
which  might  be  demanded  of  them 
,  than  have  their  names  even  come 
'into  contact  in  a  public  Court  with 
Jsuch  a  crime  ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  this  practice  has  grown  into 
such  frequent  use,  that  wretches 
have  been  known  to  gain  a  sub¬ 
sistence  by  the  means  of  it,  and  it 
was  found  necessary  to  enact  a 
law  in  that  country  inflicting  the 
severest  punishment  upon  those 
who  so  far  degraded  themselves. 
It  never  will  be  considered  by  us 
a  matter  of  misfortune  that  such  a 
law  has  not  been  enacted  in  this 
country.  We  may  congratulate 
ourselves  that  necessity  has  never 
yet  called  for  it,  and  that  our  island 
has  been  hitherto  free  from  such 
humiliating  criminality.— But  the 
instance  is  aggravated.  The  ac¬ 
cusation  is  made  upon  an  exalted 
\  and  venerable  character,  who,  though 
raised  to  one  of  the  highest  digni¬ 
ties  of  the  Church,  .is  still  less  ex¬ 
alted  by  his  rank  than  he  is  by  the  uni¬ 
form  piety  of  his  life,  and  who  en¬ 
nobles  by  his  virtues  that  high 
/  station  which,  w  ithout  them,  would 
only  place  him  as  a  fitter  mark  for 
^thc  shafts  of  obloquy.  He  is  of  a 
i family  of  high  rank,  distinguished  in 
I  every  rank  for  the  generous,  noble, 


and  beneficent  conduct,  which  ought 
to  characterize  those  who  are 
placed  in  a  situation  which  makes 
them  have  an  extensive  influence 
by  their  example  and  services  upon 
society,  and  whose  feelings  could 
in  no  way  be  more  severely  brand¬ 
ed  than  by  an  imputation  of  the 
slightest  waveriDg  from  the  paths 
of  rectitude  in  any  of  its  mem¬ 
bers. 

The  Learned  Gentleman,  having 
at  great  length  stated  the  manner 
in  which  the  prisoner  had  made 
the  charge,  continued. — “  I  do  not 
think  I  would  do  justice  to  the 
respected  and  revered  character  of 
my  client,  by  saying  I  have  evi¬ 
dence  to  disprove  what  this  mis- 
creant  has  uttered — when  I  think 
of  a  man  whose  rank  shed  a  lustre 
upon  him,  adored  by  all  those  who 
know  him  for  those  virtues — on  , 
the  Reverend  bench  which  he  adorns  . 
never  sat  a  man  of  more  exulted ^ 
honour.  I  would  call  the  attention  ' 
of  the  Jury  to  every  act  of  his  life, 
and  they  would  find  them  marked 
by  the  display  of  virtue,  piety,  and 
benevolence.  When  I  consider  the 
noble  family  to  which  he  belongs, 
so  numerous,  and  so  beloved — \ 
when  1  look  upon  the  head  of  the 
family,  so  great  and  estimable  in 
character — when  I  consider  how 
his  life  has  been  employed  ;  a  life 
repeatedly  and  voluntarily  risked  in 
defence  of  his  country ;  when  I  con¬ 
sider  the  other  noble  branches  of 
this  stock,  and  reflccft  upon  the 
unsullied  ( purity  of  their  sires  ;  I 
should  apologize  for  saying  that 
there  is  the  most  undeniable  evi¬ 
dence  to  prove,  that  every  tittle 
which  this  most  atrocious  wretch 
has  alleged  is  utterly  false.  I  am 
sure  I  may  safely  claim  for  the  Bi¬ 
shop  the  thanks  of  the  community, 
because  he  was  to  have  been  the  first 
victim  of  the  accursed  conspiracy. 

In  England  some  of  the  first  thnrac-  7 
lers  huve  yielded  to  it;  it  has  be- V. 
come  a  frequent  offence,  and  but 
few  have  had  the  firmness  to  oppose 
it ;  to  this  Nobie  family,  there- 
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fore,  the  public  are  greatly  indebted  ; 
ztnd  if  the  Bishop  had  compounded 
Ids  own  honour,  I  know  not  the 
man  who  could  resist.  Now  from 
all  the  facts  which  have  been 
proved,  I  anticipate  your  ready 
verdict.” 


The  Honourable  John  Jocelyn  was 
examined,  and  proved  all  the  facts 
ill  which  he  was  concerned,  as 
stated  by  the  Solicitor-General ; 
and  he  identified  all  the  letters  he 
had  received  from  the  prisoner.  On  his 
cross-examination  by  Mr.  Ridge- 
w'ay,  said  the  letters  were  all  seal¬ 
ed  when  they  came  to  his  hand, 
and  they  were  received  in  the 
county  of  Louth. 

The  Lord  Mayor  gave  evidence 
to  the  examination  which  took  place 
before  his  Lordship,  and  handed 
in  a  written  statement  of  what  the 
prisoner  had  said  in  his  presence, 
■which  was  made  by  his  Lordship’s 
clerk,  and  read  to  the  prisoner, 
/  who  acknowledged  it  was  correct.  His 
i  Lordship  observed,  that  there  was 
fa  savage  ferocity  about  him  that  never 
\  was  surpassed. 

His  Lordship  was  cross-exa¬ 
mined  by  Mr.  Wallace,  relative 
to  his  authority  and  jurisdiction 
for  interfering  in  cases  between 
master  and  servant. 


) 


Here  the  statement  made  by  the 
prisoner  was  given  to  be  read,  but 
its  tendency  was  such  that  it -was  nut 
made  public. 

Mr.  Johnson,  attorney,  proved 
the  payment  of  wages  to  the  pri¬ 
soner,  &c. 

The  Hon.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ferns 
examined : —  v 

■Witness  remembers  to  have  met 
the  prisoner  in  Sackville-strcet. 
Prisoner  passed  witness,  and  took 
off  bis  hat ;  he  asked  him  if  he 
had  left  his  master — he  said  he 
had  ;  desired  him,  as  witness  had 
hut  one  servant  in  town,  to  come 
next  morning  to  wash  the  carriage. 
On  Thursday  morning  witness 
went  to  the  stable,  and  saw  pri¬ 


soner  on  the  top  of  the  carriage, 
cleaning  it ;  the  carriage,  at  this 
time,  was  half  in  the  lane  ;  witness 
did  not  remain  there  at  the  utmost  ( 
more  than  three  minutes  and  a 
half;  did  not  see  him  again  that 
day ;  called  next  morning,  which 
was  Friday,  and  gave  him  a  letter 
to  take  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Harpur, 
Monkstown  ;  did  not  see  him  then/ 
more  than  four  or  five  minutes,  I, 
when  he  desired  him  to  bring  post-  ' 
horses  to  leave  town  the  next 


morning — did  not  see  him  again 


that  day.  Witness,  in  the  course 
of  Friday,  found  that  a  letter  he 
had  written  to  Mr.  Merge  to  the 
country,  did  not  reach  him  until 
the  day  after  he  expected  it  would, 
and  therefore  he  could  not  leave 
town  on  Saturday,  as  he  intended. 
On  Saturday  morning,  when  the 
post-horses  came,  he  desired  them 
to  be  sent  aw  ay,  and  directed  that  I 
the  prisoner  should  be  sent  in,  to  be  j 
paid  for  what  he  had  done  that  morn-  \ 


mg,  when  the  witness  gave  him  ‘ 
some  silver.  Prisoner  did  not  re- 


main  in  the  room  more  than  five  \ 
minutes,  and  never  was  in  the  room 
after.  Witness  left  town,  AFTER,  i 
CHURCH,  the  next  morning. 

Question  by  the  Solicitor-Ge¬ 
neral — Did  your  Lordship  take  or 
use  any  indecent  familiarity  with^ 
his  person? — No. 

Did  your  Lordship  use  any  ob-  ; 
scene  or  indecent  conversation  with 
him  ?—  I  did  not.  1  am  not  in  the 
habit  of  doing  so. 

Are  the  contents  of  that  paperA 
which  contains  his  charges  against 
your  Lordship,  true  or  false? — His  / 
Lordship  rose,  and  in  the  most/ 
impressive  and  dignified  manner 
placed  his  hand  upon  his  breast, 
and  said  “  false 

Here  the  Counsel  for  the  prisoner 
declined  to  cross-examine  his  Lordship, 
and,  intimated  to  the  Court  THAT  , 
THEY  HAD  GIVEN  UP  THE  } 


CASE. 


Mr.  Justice  Fox  then  proceeded 
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to  pass  sentence  to  the  following 
effect — 

James  Byrne,  you  have  l*een 
found  guilty  of  a  libel  against  the 
Bishop  of  Ferns,  imputing  to  his 
Lordship  an  attempt  to  commit 
■what  is  emphatically  called  an  Un¬ 
natural. Crime.  You  have  also  been 
found  guilty,  that,  not  confining  to 
your  own  breast  the  horrid  malig¬ 
nity  ofyour  mind,  you  did  conspire, 
with  others  unknown,  to  impute  to 
the  said  Right  Rev.  Prelate  the 
horrid  charge.  I  really  am  obliged 
to  pause  for  words  to  express  in 
any  adequate  terms  the  feelings  of 
my  mind- feelings  which  are  painted 
in  the  countenances  of  every  person 
in  the  Court,  at  the  extreme  au- 
\  dacity  of  hardened  guilt,  that  could 
\  induce  you  to  impute  a  crime  of 
I  this  nature  to  such  a  man.  1  speak 
not  to  you  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
citing  contrition,  for  it  is  impossible 
but  that  a  heart  which  could  ima¬ 
gine— a  mind  which  could  mark  for 
destruction — a  character  of  such 
>  sanctified  purity,  must  be  utterly 
yj  impenetrable  to  shame.  You  have 
caused  an  exposure  in  this  Court 
of  a  crime  which  can  scarcely  Ire 

\  thought  of  without  horror  and 
amazement — you  have  sought  to 
asperse  a  Clergyman  of  the  Esta- 

(  Wished  Religion,  raised  by  bis  So¬ 
vereign  to.  the  highest  station  in 
I  our  Church — elevated  still  higher 
by  those  virtues  which  are  not 
made  known  by  the  casual  ebul¬ 
lition  of  a  day  or  of  years,  but  by 
the  whole  period  of  a  life  devoted 
to  the  uniform  exercise  of  every 
duty  which  becomes  a  man  and  a 
Christian — elevated  by  religion  and 
education,  and  by  those  principles 
V  which,  if  he  departed  from  them, 
Y  would  have  made  his  g uilt  greater • 
N  than  that  of  ordinary  men.  What 
motive  could  mark  out  to  your  mind 
an  individual  sO  exalted,  to  whom 
you  were  scarcely  known,  and  with 
whom  no  probability  of  such  an 
*  intercourse  coidd  exist?  You  have 
(  anted  with  a  degree  of  guiltyphrtnzy, 
\  with  horrid  und  unprincipled  mllany , 


and,  soaring  above  all  idea  of' proba¬ 
bility  of  being  believed,  you  have  given 
vent  to  so  wicked  a  calumny  that 
no  idea  is  too  horrible  to  he  formed 
of  you.  That  you,  not  the  servant 
of  the  Bishop  of  Ferns,  should  bn 
so  infatuated  as  to  expect  that  you  / 
should  for  a  monrent  make  it  be 
accredited  that  guilt  of  such  a  na¬ 
ture  could  make  its  way  into  such 
a  mind,  is  astonishing,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  your  effrontery  is  unprece¬ 
dented.  It  nray  be,  that  you  have  > 
been  advised  to  do  so,  and  how 
could  the  v.  icked  folly  of  advice  in¬ 
duce  you  to  attack  an  individual . 
so  unassailable,  whose  character ' 
would  he  sufficient  to  repel  such  a  * 
charge  ?  Your  crime  is  aggravated, 
if  possible,  by  your  attempt  to  in¬ 
volve  the  malignity  ofyour  calumny  / 
into  the  private  feeling  of  a  Nob/e\ 
Family,  so  justly  and  so  universally  be¬ 
loved.  Under  such  feelings  they 
acted  consistent  with  the  whole 
tenor  of  their  lives.  They  have 
come  forward  to  give  evidence  at 
the  expense  of  those  feelings  which 
they  must  be  more  than  men  if 
they  did  not  possess — they  did  not 
enter  into  a  compromise  with  your 
villany — but  they  boldly  stepped* 
forward  to  meet  your  charge  in  a 
Court  of  Justice.  The  sacred  per-^ 
son  who  was  the  object  of  jour  , 
malignity  lias  unnecessarily  produced  ( 
himself  in  this  Court,  to  give  the 
sanction  of  his  name  and  his  virtues , 
to  an  investigation  of  a  charge*'’ 
which  aimed  against  him  the  most 
deadly  injury.  It  has  already  bceu 
mentioned  thatterror  has  frequently  ’ 
influenced  the  minds  of  men  under  j 
charges  of  this  kind  to  yield  to  the 
demands  of  miscreants.  I  men¬ 
tion  this  to  contrast  the  dignity  of  r 
mind,  the  purity  of  sentiment  of  those  /" 
who  disdained  any  compromise 
with  guilt.  That  Noble  Family 
possess  an  honourable  ascendancy  in 
this  country,  and  never  did  they  earri'i 
their  high  reputation  better  than  when,  f 
instead  of  yielding  to  the  threats, 
they  dragged  them  into  light,  to 
deter  other  miscreants.  It  remains 
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for  me  to  pronounce  the  sentence 
of  the  law  which  your  crime  is  to 
be  visited  with;  I  regret  that  I 
cannot  make  it  more  adequate  to 
your  guilt,  but  it  is  necessary  that 
you  should  feel,  for  the  purpose  of 
deterring  others  from  following  so 
bad  an  example. 

Your  sentence  is,  that  you,  James 
Byrne,  be  imprisoned  in  the  gaol 
of  Kilmainham,  fortwo  years,  from 
^tliis  date ;  that  y  ou  are  to  be  whip¬ 
ped  three  times  at  such  periods  as 
J I  shall  appoint :  and  at  the  expi¬ 
ration  of  the  two  years  you  enter 
into  security  for  your  future  con¬ 
duct,  yourself  in  501)/.  and  two  sure- 
'  ties  in  200/.  each. 

Counsel  for  the  Crown. — The 
Solicitor  General  and  Messrs 
M‘Cartney,  Parsons,  Joy,  M‘NaI- 
Iy,  and  Green. — Agent,  Mr.  Guest. 
Counsel  for  the  Prisoner. — Messrs. 
Ridgeway  and  Wallace. — Agent, 
Mr.  Walker. 

FROM  THE  PAPERS  OF  MONDAY, 
NOV.  4,  1 81  it 

Byrne,  the  person  who  preferred 
the  unwarrantable  charge,  of  which 
our  readers  are  already  aware, 
against  the  Bishop  of  Ferns,  re- 
i/oeived  a  severe  flogging  on  Satur- 
V  day,  as  part  of  a  punishment  he 
had  been  sentenced  to  endure  for 
the  flagrant  act. 

\  There  it  is,  Reverend  Sirs ! 
Chew  the  cud  on  it!  Take  a 
J  turn ;  and  now  look  at  it  again. 
The  thing  is  so  very  complete, 
and  the  public  are  so  enlightened, 
as  to  the  matter,  that  I  do  not 
feel  disposed  to  make  remarks  on 
this  valuable  paper  at  any  length. 
But,  it  is  impossible  not  to  look  a 
little  at  certain  parts  of  it.  And 


first  on  what  is  said  about  the 
“  noble  stock  ”  and  the  head  of  the 
family  of  this  paragon  of  “  virtue , 
piety  and  benevolence.’'  It  is 
quite  misfortune  enough  to  be  in 
anywise  related  to  such  a  man; 
but,  when  the  character  of  his 
family  is  put  forward,  as  it  was 
here,  by  the  Judge  as  well  as  by 
the  Pleader,  we  have  a  right  just 
to  observe,  that  this  head  of  the 
family,  the  brother  of  the  Father 
in  God,  the  late  Earl  of  Roden , 
held,  during  the  greater  part  of 
his  life,  two  sinecures,  nam  elyX 
Auditor  General  of  the  Exchequer , 
and  Searcher  and  Gauger  of  the 
Port  of  Galway,  which  I  think 
(for  I  have  not  the  book  at  hand) 
yielded  him  about  five  thousand 
pounds  a -year!  So  much  for 
that ;  and  not  another  word  re¬ 
specting  it  is  wanted. 

As  to  the  rest  of  this  “  noble 
stock”  I,  at  present,  do  not  know 
much  about  them  ;  but,  I  will  en¬ 
deavour  to  know  what  they  are 
as  to  “  public  services,”  since  the 
“  learned  gentleman  ”  thought 
proper  to  bring  forward  thos«  ser- 
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vices,  in  order  to  weigh  against 
poor  Byrne.  As  to  the  speech  of 
the  Judge  it  is  so  much  like  so 
many  that  we  have  heard  on  other 
occasions,  that  it  is  worthy  of  no 
particular  notice,  except  as  it  con¬ 
tains  a  hint  or  two  that  might,  one 
would  have  thought,  have  sug¬ 
gested  themselves  to  the  ‘  ‘  counsel  ” 
for  the  prisoner.  The  Judge,  ad¬ 
dressing  himself  to  Byrne  says: 
“  What  motive  could  mark  out  to 
“  your  mind  an  individual  so  ex- 
“  alted,  to  whom  you  were  scarce- 

I 

;  “/y  known ,  and  with  whom  no 

f 

probability  of  such  an  inter- 
“  course  could  exist  1  Your  con¬ 
duct  is  astonishing .” 

Astonishing  indeed,  if  the 
charge  of  Byrne  were  false  !  To 
j_  have  made  such  a  charge  falsely, 
under  such  circumstances,  the 
\  man  must  have  been  mad  ;  and 
'he  was  not  mad  !  Was  there 
nothing  here  for  the  “  counsel  ”  to 


work  on?  Could  they  not  find 
'a  word  to  say  ?  Was  the  bold 
jwrtinacity  of  Byrne,  which  the 
V  J  udge  called  effrontery  and  the 


4 


Lord  Mayor  “  savage  ferocity ;  ” 


was  this  nothing  in  the  way  of 
presumption ' in  Byrne’s  favour? 
What  motive ,  indeed,  could  he 
have  but  indignation  ?  What 
could  induce  him  to  think  that  the 
story  would  be  believed;  what, 
but  that  he  knew  it  to  be  true  ?  Is 
it  not  manifest,  that,  the  more  in¬ 
credible  a  thing  is  in  itself ;  the 
less  likely  a  thing  is  to  be  be¬ 
lieved  ;  is  it  not  manifest,  that 
precisely  in  proportion  to  its  in¬ 
credibility  is  the  improbability  of 
its  being  deliberately  hatched ?  |  / 
Hatched  stories  have  always 
plausibility  about  them.  If  they 
be  things  contrived,  they  are  fur-  \ 


nished  before  hand  with  some¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  props  and  > 
supports.  Some  truth  is  generally 
taken  as  a  peg  to  hang  a  lie  on.  \  - 
But  here  there  was  no  prop  to  the 
story.  It  was  true ,  or  it  was  a 
hatched  lie ;  and  the  astonishing 
thing  was,  that  it  should  be  hatch¬ 
ed.  Yet,  the  “  Counsel , "  the 
“  learned  Friends  ”  could  find 
not  a  word  to  say ;  and,  the  mo-  * 
ment  the  Honourable  and  Right 
Reverend  Father  in  God,  who 
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(hey  recollected,  doubtless,  had 
received  the  Iloly  Ghost  at  his 
consecration ;  the  moment  HE 
declared  the  imputation  to  be 
false,  they  flung  up  the  cause  of 
v  their  unhappy  client ! 

And  now  we  come  to  his  evi¬ 
dence.  He  was  very  particular 
*  in  stating  the  number  of  minutes , 
that  he  was  with  the  man. 
“  Counsel”  learned  in  the  law 
could  not  perceive,  that  this  mi¬ 
nuteness,  in  this  case,  was  some¬ 
thing  very  wonderful.  They 
could  not  see,  that  to  recollect  the 
three  minutes  and  a  HALF  was 
U  very  surprising  thing.  They 

could  not  see,  that  much  time 

v 

was  not  necessary.  And  even  the 
Judge  does  not  seem  to  have  per¬ 
ceived,  that  Byrne  not  being  in 
the  service  of  the  Bishop  was  a 
circumstance  that  rendered  the 
story  credible,  because  it  rendered 
l  the  hatching  of  it  incredible. 
Was  the  Soldier  in  the  service  of 
the  Bishop  i  Yet,  if  the  Soldier 
had  had  the  honest  feeling  of 
Byrne  about  him,  just  the  same 
argument  might  have  been  used 
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against  him.  Badly,  however,'^ 
as  I  think  of  Lawyers  generally, 

I  do  believe,  that  there  might 
have  been  found  Lawyers  in  En¬ 
gland,  who  would  not  have  declined 
to  cross-examine  the  Bishop,  and  ' 
who  would  not  hnvo  flung  vp  their 
briefs,  and,  thereby,  have  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  guilt  of  their  client ! 

As  to  the  swearing  of  the  Right 
Reverend  Father  in  God;  as  to 
the  swearings  of  this  man, 

“  adored  by  all  those  who  know 
“  him  for  those  virtues,  and  than ' 
“  whom  on  the  reverend  Bench, 

“  which  he  adorns,  never  sat  man 
“  ol  more  exalted  honour as 
to  his  sweatings,  rising,  at  the 
time,  “  in  the  most  dignified  man - 
“  ncr,  and  placing  his  hand  upon 
“  his  breast as  to  these  swear¬ 
ings,  they  were  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  self-preservation  ;  but,  the 
“  benevolence  ”  of  tire  Right  Re¬ 
verend  Father  in  God  ;  that 
“  benevolence  ”  which  Mr.  Bushe , 
the  Solicitor-General,  ascribed  to 
him  in  such  large  quantities ;  as 
to  his  “  benevolence look  at  him, 
riding  home  to  his  palace  at  Ferns 
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(but  going  to  Church  first;')  rid-' 
ing  home  to  his  Episcopal  Palace 
and  leaving  Byrne  to  be  flogged, 
half  to  death,  and  to  pass  two 
years  in  a  dungeon,  while  his  wife 
k  f  and  children  were  starving !  Only 
hink  of  this  “  benevolence,”  Re¬ 
verend  Hampshire  Parsons !  Only 
think  of  this  “  benevolence  ”  in 
.  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in 
God  l 

Well:  but  bail  made  part  of 
the  sentence.  Three  floggings 
(and  the  Soldier  in  the  North  was 
mode  to  know  what  flogging  is) 
and  two  years  dungeon ;  but,  bail 
besides.  Aye,  and  almost  as 
heavy  bail  as  our  Mr.  Dyer  took 
or  this  very  Bishop  himself,  when 
charged,  on  the  oaths  of  seven  wit¬ 
nesses,  of  the  very  offence,  “  too 
horrible  to  be  named,”  that  Byrne 
had  imputed  to  him !  Five  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  bail  for  life  (for  it  is 
for  future  conduct)  with  two  sure¬ 
ties  in  a  bond  of  200/.  each! 
Within  a  hundred  pounds  of  the 
sureties  that  Mr.  Dyer,  our  Mr. 
Dyer,  took  for  the  Bishop !  Where 
was  Byrne,  a  coachman,  flogged 


through  the  streets,  and  coming 
out  of  a  two  years’  dungeon,  to 
get  hail  for  400/.  ?  Where  was 
he  to  get  this  1  Accordingly  the 
Irish  papers  state,  that,  at  the 
end  of  the  t  wo  years,  he  lay  nearly 
three  months  in  his  dungeon  for 
want  of  bail!  And  the  Bill  °f A 
Rights  all  the  time  in  existence. 

Thus,  Hampshire  Parsons,  have 
I  held  this  thing  up  to  your  noses,  \ 
.in  return  for  many  and  many  par- 1* 
son-like  acts  that  I  have  received 
from  you.  It  has  been  stated  in 
print  over  and  over  again,  that 
the  Right  Reverend  Father  in 
God  is  a  Member  of  the  Prose¬ 
cuting  Society,  called  the  Society r 
for  the  Supjrression  of  Vice.  This 
has  not  been  publicly  denied.  He 
is  very  likely  to  be  a  M  ember  of  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  > 
Knowledge.  Let  those  Societies 
publish  the  names  of  the  Mem¬ 
bers.  When  Mrs.  Wright  comes 
up  for  judgment,  she  ought,  if  she 
find  him  to  be  a  Member  of  the 
Prosecuting  Society,  to  demand 

-  V 

an  ewtrial ;  or,  at  least,  to  make 
a  grand  stand  upon  her  old 
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ground ;  namely,  that  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  the  Bishop  is  not  insepa¬ 
rable  from  morality.  That  she 
will  do  her  duty,  there  is  no 
doubt.  I  do  not  agree  with  her 

rin  her  notions  about  religion  ;  but, 
I  agree,  most  fully,  with  her  as  to 
r  her  right  to  publish  those  notions, 
and  I  admire  her  constancy  in 
'  maintaining  them. 

In  the  mean  while,  let  me  re¬ 
commend  to  you,  and  to  all  Par¬ 
sons,  to  read  Mr.  Carlile’s  pam¬ 
phlet,  the  Rcpublicmi ,  of  the  2nd 
of  Avgust.  It  will  do  your  very 
hearts  good.  Give  it  to  your 
parishioners  to  read.  They  will 
find  out  a  great  deal  from  it ;  and 

-v  they  will  not  want  to  trouble  you 
#*>’ 

much  in  future.  I  expected  that 
the  fire-shovel  hats  would  get  it 
in  that  Number ;  and  they  have 
got  it,  and  laid  on  with  a  heavy 
hand !  It  would  have  been  out 
•of  nature,  if  Dorchester  Gaol  had 
been  silent  on  such  an  occasion. 
The  “  Tract  ”  gentry  have  got  a 
blow  too ;  and,  it  was  high  time. 
You  may  not  perceive,  perhaps, 
how  this  thing  affects  your  tithes ; 
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but,  it  does;  and  affect  them 
deeply  too.  Every  thing  seems 
to  conspire  for  the  success  of  the 
measure  which  is  to  be  proposed 


relative  to  those  tithes ;  and,  as  . 
this  is  the  part,  where  you  are 
tender ,  where  you  are  raw,  I  like/ V 
to  touch  it. 

The  following  police  report, 
from  the  papers  of  Monday  week, 
is  too  good  to  be  lost,  and  it  can¬ 
not  be  in  better  keeping  than 


yours.  Take  it,  therefore,  as  ; 
another  token  of  my  remembrance  \ 
of  your  conduct  at  Winchester  in 
1817. 

Bow -Street. —  Saturday,  Wil¬ 
liam  Butterfield,  a  musician  in  the 
Guards,  and  a  chimney-sweep , 
both  in  the  uniform  of  their  pro¬ 
fessions,  preferred  a  charge  of  as¬ 
sault,  &c.  against  Mrs.  M‘lntire. 

From  the  evidence  of  Butter¬ 
field,  it  appeared,  that  in  passing 
through  New  Round-court,  in  the 
Strand,  that  morning,  while  a 
crowd  had  assembled  there,  he 
met  with  the  prisoner,  add  acci¬ 
dentally  came  in  contact  with 
her,  upon  which  she  assaulted  him, 
and  threw  him  against,  Me  sweep, 
and  then  raised  the  cry  of  “  the  * 
Soldier  and  the  Bishop !”  and  * 
used  many  other  gross  terms,  for 
which,  more  than  the  assault,  the 
two  complainants  brought  the  pri¬ 
soner  before  the  Magistrates. 

Butterfield  stated,  that  he  had 
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been  thirty-six  years  in  the  army, 
\and  never  until  then  was  suspected 
J  or  charged  with  having  any  con- 
l >  flection  with  the  clergy  or  chimney- 
'  \  sweeps. 

M ister  Harris ,  the  honest  chim- 
^/ney-sweep,  designated  as  a  Bi¬ 
shop,  said: — “  What  that  ere 
“  Gemmen  says  is  true;  I  vants 
/“  to  know  why  this  here  voman 
l  “  calls  me  a  Bishop  ?  I  gets  my 
\  “  living  honestly  as  a  sweep,  and 
\  “  not  as  a  Bishop,  and  I  keeps  a 
4  “  vife  and  five  children ;  and 
“though  I  bees  always  called  a 
/  “  clergyman  and  belonging  to  the 
A  “  cloth,  and  that  ere  sort  of  things, 

\  “  I  be  no  Bishop — and  I  never  in 


whole  fight  has  been  a  fight 
against  reform.  Do  you  think,*" 
that  the  nation  does  not  see  this  ? 
The  consequence  is,  that  the 
people  rejoice  in  every  thing,  be 


,re 
i'ho ! 
tm.  \r 


my  born  days  was  disrespectei 
as  a  Bishop  till  this  here  busi¬ 
es  “  ness  at  Marlborough-street  01- 
“  fice  took  place,  and  1  was  no 
“  more  concerned  in  that  job  than 
“  any  of  your  Honours.” 

Mr.  Halls  assured  the  clergy 
man  that  he  was  not  suspected  of 
being  a  Bishop,  upon  which  Mis¬ 
ter  Harris  proceeded  by  stating 
in  his  own  manner,  that  he  and 
all  those  of  his  business  could  not 
now  walk  the  streets  without  hav¬ 
ing  the  term  “  Bishop  ”  applied 
to  them,  which,  from  a  recent 
transaction,  he  considered  most 
*  j  disgraceful  to  his  profession  as  a 
V  chimney-sweep,  and  concluded 
his  oration  by  saying : — “  I  gets 
my  living  by  vorking,  and  not 
“  like  a  Bishop,  and  1  claims  your 
j  “  Honour’s  protection  against  that 
/“  ere  vile  vord.” 

This  is  descriptive  of  the  state 

of  things  in  which  we  are.  And, 

now,  what  have  you  gained  by 

.  the  long  and  dreadful  strife  against 

Jacobins  and  Radicals?  The 


it  what  it  may  in  its  own  nature, 
that  tends  to  pull  down  those  icho 
have  kept  reform  from  them 
This  is,  or,  at  least,  it  was,  well 
worthy  of  your  attention.  The 
very  affair,  which  I  have  now 
been  remarking  on,  would,  in 
former  times,  and  only  five  years 
ago,  have  been  seen  with  very 
different  eyes  than  it  is  seen  with 
at  present.  Millions  who  now 
laugh  while  they  detest  the  of¬ 
fender,  would,  before,  1817,  have 
been  filled  with  sorrow,  at  this 
very  transaction.  If  those  who 
have  it  in  their  power  to  give  Re¬ 
form  were  wise,  they  would  think 
of  this ;  and  would,  in  time,  act 
accordingly.  As  to  you,  your 
day  really  seems  to  be  passed. 
The  breach  seems  to  be  too  wide, 
not  between  you  and  the  people, 
but  between  you  and  the  fund- 
holders.  There  is  no  way,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  me,  of  satisfying  both. 
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However,  it  is  all  your  ow-n  af¬ 
fair.  It  is  a  thing  in  which  the 
great  body  of  the  people  have  no 
other  interest  than  that  which  is 
excited  by  a  desire  to  see  fair 
play.  I  now  take  my  leave  of 
you  until  some  measure  be  pro¬ 
posed  for  reforming  the  affairs  of 
the  Church,  which  will  be  as 
soon  as  the  Collective  shall  be 
again  collected. 

Wji.  CORBETT. 


SOLDIER  DEAD  FROM 
FLOGGING. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  horrible 
things  ever  heard  of  in  a  “  Chris¬ 
tian”  country.  The  Morning 
Chronicle  has  an  excellent  Article 
on  the  subject,  but  I  have  no 
room  for  it ;  nor  have  I,  at  pre¬ 
sent,  room  for  any  remarks  of  my 
own,  in  addition  to  those  that  I 
have  made  ill  the  Statesman. — I 
take  this  opportunity  (for  want  of 
a  fitter  place)  to  express  my  great 
satisfaction  at  the  manner  in 
which  the  public  have  shown  their 
sense  of  the  merits  of  the  States¬ 


man.  They  have  not  confined 
themselves  to  empty  thanks ;  but 
have  shown  by  the  increased  de¬ 
mand  for  the  paper,  that  they  are 
resolved,  that  there  shall  be  one 
daily  paper  at  any  rate,  on  the 
fidelity  of  which  reliance  can  be 
placed. 

INQUEST  AT  YORK. 

FROM  “  THE  YORK  COURANT”  OF 
TUESDAY,  JULY  30lh. 

In  our  last  we  stated  that  a  Co¬ 
roner's  Inquest  had  been  held  by 
Mr.  Cowling  of  this  city  on  the 
previous  Monday,  (the  22d  inst.) 
at  the  York  Barracks,  over  the 
body  of  John  Furnel,  a  private  in  ' 
the  2d  or  Queen’s  regiment  of 
Foot,  who  had  been  Jlopged  at 
Hull,  and  within  one  weeA  after-  i 
w'ards  removed  to  our  Barracks, 
where  he  lingered  in  great  torture 
till  Friday  week,  when  death  closed  ! 
his  earthly  sufferings.  The  inquest  ' 
was,  however,  adjourned  till  yes¬ 
terday,  and  we  therefore  were  not 
able  to  give  any  official  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  in  our  last; 
but  as  it  is  our  duty,  wc  now  lay 
the  purport  of  the  whole  before 
the  public. 

The  inquest  on  Monday  week 
commenced  at  about  half-past 
eleven  in  the  forenoon,  and  the 
only  witness  then  examined  was 
Mr.  Andrew  Browne,  a  Surgeon 
in  the  2d  Dragoon  Guards,  now- 
stationed  in  our  Barracks,  and 
under  whose  medical  care  the  de¬ 
ceased  had  been  placed  on  his 
arrival.  The  purport  of  his  evi¬ 
dence  was  as  follows — that  the 
man  had  received  300  lashes  for 
an  offence  at  Hull,  the  exact  na¬ 
ture  of  which  he  was  not  fully  ac¬ 
quainted  with ;  that  about  seven 
days  afterwards,  the  regiment 
being  removed  to  r  eland,  the  de-  . 
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ceased  was  conveyed  to  York  on 
a  baggage  cart ;  that  the  deceased 
informed  the  witness,  that  a  ser¬ 
vant,  whilst  removing  the  port¬ 
manteau  from  the  baggage  cart, 
on  the  "march, let  It  fall  upon  his 
back;  that  a  mortification  ensued, 
but  that  it  ceased  on  the  11th; 
that  had  the  man  been  able  to  have 
taken  sufficient  support,  he  might 
have  recovered ;  that  lie  believed 
he  sunk  under  debility,  which  de¬ 
bility  might  have  owed  its  origin 
to,  a  three  years’  residence  in  the 
West  Indies.  He,  however,  ac¬ 
knowledged,  that  when  the  man 
was  removed  from  Hull,  the  wea- 
!  thcr  was  extremely  hot,  and  that 
J  he  must  have  been  much  jolted  on 
the  baggage  cart. 

Colonel  Kearney,  of  the  Dra¬ 
goons,  now  stepped  forward  and 
said,  that  in  the  absence  of  every 
one  connected  with  the  2d  Regi¬ 
ment  of  Foot,  he  was  anxious  to 
express  his  full  conviction  that 
the  officers  of  that  regiment  were 
generally  men  of  very  kind  and 
humane  dispositions,  and  men 
wdio,  be  was  quite  certain,  would 
not  wilfully  act  a  cruel  part. 

Two  witnesses  belonging  to  the 
2dRegiment  ofFoot  being  expected 
from  Ireland,  the  inquest  was  ad¬ 
journed  till  Monday  the  29tk  day 
of  July,  at  two  o’clock. 

Before  the  Jury  left  the  room, 
however,  Mr.  Browne,  the  sur¬ 
geon,  re-entered,  and  announced 
that  he  had  just  opened  the  body, 
and  that  he  found  the  lungs  in  a 
state  of  putrefaction.  On  that 
account  he  wished  the  Jury  to  in¬ 
spect  the  same,  and  give  their 
opinion  on  the  subject.  Some  of 
the  Jury  went  up  stairs,  and  one 
of  them,  on  his  return  into  the 
jury-room,  stated,  that  the  whole 
/  body  was  in  a  state  of  putrefac- 

(tion,  and  therefore  the  lungs  were 
so  only  as  a  natural  Tesult.  He, 
however,  added,  “  that  the  man's 
K  bones  veert  as  bare  of  skin  and  flesh, 


as  if  his  back  had  been  scraped  with,  a 
knife.”  The  Jury  then  dispersed, 
and  the  remains  of  the  deceased 
were  interred  in  Fulford  church¬ 
yard  at  two  o’clock  the  same  af¬ 
ternoon. 

SECOND  DAY,  SATURDAY,  JULY  27. 

Although  the  Inquest  had  been 
adjourned  to  Monday,  yet  the  wit¬ 
nesses  having  arrived  on  Friday, 
and  expressed  great  anxiety  to 
return  to  Ireland  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible,  Mr.  Cowling  summoned  the 
Jury  to  assemble  at  three  o’clock 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  which  they 
accordingly  did,  and  the  exami¬ 
nation  proceeded. 

Andrew  Browne,  the  Surgeon 
of  the  2d  Dragoons,  not  having 
opened  the  body  when  last  exa¬ 
mined,  was  now  questioned  rela¬ 
tive  thereto.  His  evidence,  how¬ 
ever,  011  the  subject  amounted  to 
nothing  ;  for  he  acknowledged 
that  though  he  found  the  lungs  in 
a  state  of  disease,  that  might  have 
occurred  subsequent  to  the  pu¬ 
nishment. 

Henry  Waring,  the  Lieutenant 
and  active  Adjutant  of  the  Second 
Regiment  of  Foot,  deposed,  that 
the  said  regiment  wras  in  the  gar¬ 
rison  at  Hull,  in  June;  and  that 
011  the  21st  of  that  month,  the  de¬ 
ceased  was  tried  by  a  Court  Mar¬ 
tial,  “  for  a  highly  irregular  and 
“  unsoldier-like  conduct,  in  hav- 
“  ing  in  his  possession  a  silver 
“  spoon  or  spoons,  the  property  of 
“  the  Officers’  Regimental  Mess. 
“  between  the  1st  and  14th  of 
“  June,  and  offering  to  dispose  of 
“  the  same,  knowing  it  or  them  to 
“  have  been  improperly  come  by,” 
That  the  man  was  found  Guilty , 
and  sentenced  to  receive  300 
lashes. — That  the  sentence  being 
confirmed  by  the  Commanding 
Officer,  Lient.  Col.  Jordan,  it  was 
carried  into  effect  on  the  22d  of 
June.  That  no  more  lashes  were 
inflicted  than  the  sentence  autho- 
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rized,  and  that  the  deceased  was 
then  sent  to  the  hospital,  which  is 
about  a  mile  from  the  garrison. — 
That  on  the  27th  of  June  the  regi¬ 
ment  marched  from  Hull  to  York  : 
that  he  rode  on  the  baggage  cart, 
but  that  he  walked  from  York  to 
the  barracks. 

Maurice  Alexander,  the  Sur¬ 
geon  of  the  Second  Regiment  of 
Foot,  confirmed  the  above,  and 
said  that  only  one  sick  man  had 
been  left  behind,  but  that  if  he 
had  thought  the  deceased  unable 
to  travel,  he  also  should  have 
been  left.  Witness  examined  the 
back  of  the  deceased  at  Beverley, 
after  the  fir  si  day's  march  and  dress¬ 
ed  it. — He  then  appeared  to  be 
doing  well. — After  the  second  day's 
march,  he  saw  the  deceased  at 
Market  Weighton. — He  then  com¬ 
plained  of  his  back,  and,  on  exa- 
V|  raination,  the  witness  found  that 
a  mortification  had  commenced,  and 
that  the  deceased  was  labouring 
'  under  a  smart  fever.  The  back  of 
the  deceased  wras  dressed,  and 
proper  medicines  were  adminis¬ 
tered.  The  next  morning  the 
mortification  had  increased,  but 
I  the  fever  had  subsided — witness, 
however,  did  not  know  of  any 
proper  medical  gentleman,  (mean¬ 
ing,  wc  suppose,  an  army  sur¬ 
geon,)  under  whose  care  he  could 
leave  the  deceased,  and  he  there¬ 
fore  was  taken  to  York.  The  de¬ 
ceased  complained  of  having  re¬ 
ceived  a  hurt  on  the  baggage  cart 
'  — and  the  witness  concluded  by 
/  acknowledging  that  the  w'eather 
y  was  extremely  hot  during  the 
march. 

Thus  closed  the  evidence,  and 
the  Jury,  after  due  consideration, 
returned  a  verdict — That  the  De¬ 
ceased  received  Three  Hun- 
,  dred  Lashf.s,  and  that  he  Died 

?  OF  THE  SAME,  AND  OF  THE  Fe- 
ver.  Mortification,  and  Debi- 
'  LITV,  ARISING  THEREFROM. 


THE  BISHOP  AND  THE 
SOLDIER. 


From  “  The  Statesman.” 


Thursday,  August  1. 

Uir,  Cloyne,  July  25,  1822. 

Understanding  that  some  of  the 
public  prints  have  made  a  serious  mis¬ 
take  in  writing  the  title  of  Cloyne  in¬ 
stead  of  Clogher  in'  a  late  charge  of  a 
gross  nature,  against  a  Bishop,  you  f 
will  be  pleased  to  remove  any  doubt, 
and  rectify  the  mistake.  The  Bishop 
of  Cloyne  has  not  been  in  England 
this  year,  but  constantly  resident  in 
his  diocese,  deviling  means  for  the  r 
support  of  the  starving  poor,  and  ^ 
piously  exercising  the  various  duties 
of  his  sacred  station. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
JAMES  KINGSTON, 
Vicar-General  of  the  Diocese  of 
Cloyne. 

This  shows  bow  necessary  it 
was  to  name  the  party  ;  and  this\/ 
we  saw  from  the  beginning.  We 
are  aw  are,  that  some  persous  may 
say,  “  Yes  ;  but,  if  it  had  not  been 
“  for  you  (who  ‘  wish  to  overthroio 
“  ‘  the  established  authorities  of 
“  the  country’)  there  would  have 
“  been  no  need  of  saying  any 
“  thing  in  the  way  of  removing 
“  mistakes ;  for,  the  whole  thing 
“would  have  been  smothered 
“  and,  perhaps,  the  rumourers 
“  might  have  had  to  suffer  for  \ 

“  sedition  and  blasphemy."  Very  ■ 
well;  but,  the  thing  is  out.  It'V 
is  out.  Bottle  it  up,  if  you  can.  * 
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It  is  a  nice  affair  for  summer 
reading.  The  trial  will  fill  up 
a  fortnight ;  and  we  shall  see  how 
the  Old  Tim  es  will  get  on  with 
that. 

Sir,  Dublin,  July  24,  1822. 

The  sensation  of  horror  with  which 
the  account  respecting  the  wretched 
\  Bishop  of  Clogher  was  received'  in 
j  this  country,  is  not  to  be  described. 

It  was  felt  as  a  case  peculiarly  ag- 
(  gravated,  in  consequence  of  the  pro- 
i  secution  which  he  instituted  about  five 
years  since  against  his  own  coachman, 

,  who  was  charged  with  and  found 
\  guilty  of  scandalizing  him  by  the 
\  imputation  of  the  crime  ih  which  he 
jhas  been  now  detected.  The  man 
v  was  sentenced  to  be  publicly  whipped; 
and  such  was  the  public  indignation 
against  the  supposed  falsehood  and 
malignity  of  his  offence,  that  the 
sentence  was  carried  into  effect 
J  against  him  with  a  vindictive  severity 
\  that  put  a  period  to  his  existence. 
He  was  literally  almost  cut  to  pieces : 
and  it  was  thought  that  he  did  not 
get  half  what  he  deserved.  Do  you 
not  think  that  this  is  a  case  that, 
peculiarly  calls  for  public  sympathy? 
It  so,  for  God's  sake  make  such  a  re¬ 
presentation  of  it  as  tuay  draw  the  no- 

itice  of  the  generous  and  humane  to  the 
pitiable  and.  forlorn  condition  of  the 
widow  and  orphans  of  the  unfortunate 
man,  that  some  effort  may  be  made 
to  compensate  them  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives  for  the  loss  of  a  husband 
\  and  father,  and  to  make,  as  far  as  it 
js  possible  to  do  so,  some  amends  for 
y/the  ignominy  and  bereavement  with 
(which  they  have  been  so  unjustly 
/and  cruelly  visited. 

Oh  !  It  is  the  Morning  Chro¬ 
nicle  that  is  to  do  this!  But  where 
would  have  been  the  knowledge 
of  the  thing  at  all,  if  the  conduct 
of  the  Morning  Chronicle  had 
been  imitated,  and  its  doctrine  of 


hushing  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Statesman  ?  Thus  have  we  here 
two  most  striking  instances  in 
proof  (from  the  Chronicle  itself) 
of  the  abominableness  of  its  doc¬ 
trine  and  the  soundness  of  ours; 
of  the  badness  of  its  conduct  in 
this  case,  and  of  the  goodness  of 
ours. 

Friday. 

Every  day  brings  something 
new  to  light  on  this  horrid  subject. 
The  following  Article  from  the 
Dublin  Herald,  of  Friday  last, 
appears  to  contain  the  truth  with 
regard  to  the  existence  of  Mr. 
Byrne,  the  unfortunate  victim  pf 
the  Bishop;  but,  we  beg  our 
readers  to  observe,  not  less  the 
victim  of  that  system  of  smother-^ 
ing  which  it  has  been  our  duty  as 
it  has  been  our  pride,  through¬ 
out  this  horrible  affair  to  breaky 
through. 

“  As  the  pen  has  been  employ-  , 
ed  op  the  monstrous  and  beastly  L 
deed  perpetrated  in  London  by  / 
one  of  our  “  Dignitaries”  of  the 
Church,  a  Member  of  the  Society 
for  discountenancing  Vice,  one  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  a  Bible 
Distributor,  and  a  stanch  hater 
of  Popery,  we  feel  it  unnecessary 
to  do  more  than  advert  to  the  de¬ 
testable  subject,  in  this  place,  for 
the  purpose  of  saying  a  word,  / 
about  poor  unfortunate  Byrne, 7 
who  had  languished  in  gaol  for  I 
two  years,  and  had  been  nearly  ' 
(logged  to  death  in  our  streets,  \ 
through  the  perjuries  of  the  V 
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monster,  who  if  he  escape  any 

T  worse  punishment,  is  now  at 
length  consigned  to  lasting  ba- 
* }  nishment  and  ignominy. 

u  There  was  a  report  that  this 
innocent  and  grievously  injured 
man  was  dead.  He  had  suffered 
the  agonies  of  a  thousand  deaths, 
but  is  still  living— an  extern  or 
j  intern  patient  in  Stephens’s  Hos¬ 
pital.  His  crime  was  the  whisper- 
/  ing  of  a  report  that  the  miscreant 
i  who  is  at  length  detected  had  at- 
tempted  to  perpetrate  a  certain 
atrocity  in  this  country.  For  this 
he  was  tried  and  found  guilty 
.  entirely  on  the  evidence  ot  the 
■wretch,  whose  theatrical  attitude 
in  rising  and  calling  on  the  God 
of  truth  and  justice  to  hear  his 
l  words,  while  he  pledged  himself 
before  his  country,  and  on  the 

rHoly  Evangelists,  that  he  had 
been  falsely  accused,  has  not  yet 
)  left  the  minds  of  numerous  citi¬ 
zens  who  were  spectators.—  The 
sentence  was  two  years’  imprison- 
*  ment,  and  two  or  three  floggings. 

The  incarceration  was  fully  com- 
I,  pleted  and  ended,  and  under  one 
flogging  he  bled  and  tortured  until 
the  last  spark  of  life  and  feeling 
had  nearly  become  extinct.  When 
be  had  recovered  and  was  on  the 
eve  of  getting  a  second  flogging, 
'  a  steward  of  the  monster  came  to 
j  him,  and  offered  a  remission  ol 
the  impending  punishment,  on  the 
,  condition  of  Byrne’s  signing  a 
^  written  acknowledgment  of  his 
„  having  been  guilty  of  slander  and 
,  falsehood.  Who,  that  was  not  pre- 
\  pared  to  die  of  the  agonies  of  the 
✓  rack,  could  refuse  a  signature 
under  such  circumstances '!  The 
Y' poor  creature,  it  may  be  supposed, 
was  not  slow  in  putting  his  trem 


J 


J 


,  - -  -  j  D 

xt  bling  hand  to  the  paper — and  he 
"Was  merciJuUy  spared  a  punish¬ 


ment  of  which  it  was  a  thousand 
to  one  he  would  not  have  survived 
the  infliction. 

“  How  this  hapless  being  had 
dragged  out  life  since,  we  are  not 
able  to  state.  For  aught  we  know, 
the  ruin  of  character  consequent 
upon  a  conviction  such  as  hi.<, 
compelled  him  to  pick  up  his 
morsel  in  the  streets.  It  there 
be  an  atom  of  feeling  in  a  human 
being  belonging  to  the  monster, 
his  days,  shortened  as  they  have 
been,  will  be  rendered  at  least  a ' 
little  less  miserable.  We  consider 
him  an  object  deserving  of  general 
commiseration  and  sympathy, 
and  we  should  be  glad  to  forward, 
and  to  contribute  to,  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  set  on  foot  for  his  relief.  He 
is  we  learn,  a  native  of  Dundalk 
— and  a  man,  though  he  had  been 
a  servant,  of  some  education,  and / 
very  deeent  parentage.”  L 


Monday. 


The  Soldier  is  still  in  prison, 
notwithstanding  the  hint  ol  the 
Ncio  Times,  that,  “  if  bail  wen 
“  offered  for  him  before  the  Ses- 
“  sions,  it  must  be  taken !”  This 
is  very  true ;  but  for  the  Soldier 
to  be  where  the  Bishop  now  is, 
there  must  be  two  things  take 
place :  he  must  get  a  discharge, 
or  he  must  desert,  and  he  must, 
after  that,  get  a  passport !  These 
seem  impossible  ;  and,  therefore, 
it  is  not  likely,  that  the  hint  of 
Doctor  Stoddabt  will  be  attended 
with  any  other  effect,  than  that  of 


drawing  down  on  the  Doctor  a 
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little  more  contempt  than  he  had 
to  support  before. 

We  announced  to  the  indignant 
public,  iu  our  very  first  article  on 
this  subject,  that  a  man  had  been 
severely  punished  in  Ireland  for 
having  charged  this  same  Bishop 
with  an  attempt  to  commit  a  similar 
offence  in  that  country.  At  last, 
the  public  have  before  it,  and  in 
the  columns  of  the  “  respectable” 
corrupt  press  too,  an  account  of 
the  trial  upon  that  occasion. 

,  Justice  is  now  called  for  in  behalf 
of  the  poor  sufferer  and  his  wife 
^  and  children.  We  hope  that 
justice  may  be  obtained  for 
them,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do 
them  justice.  But  if  they  do  ob¬ 
tain  it,  whom  will  they  have  to 
thank  for  it  1  Not  the  “  respect¬ 
able  part  of  the  press  not  any 
of  those,  who,  in  either  of  the 
places,  are  usually  so  ready  to  ash 
questions  for  their  own  factious 
purposes  ;  not  “  the  zealous 
Friends  of  the  Queen,”  who  have, 
upon  this  occasion,  been  as  silent 
'as  mice  in  cheese,  and  who  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  a  perfect  tenderness 
for  every  thing  belonging  to  the 
^ regiment .  No:  to  none  of  those 
will  Byrne  and  his  family  owe 
justice,  if  they  obtain  it;  but  to  vs, 
and  to  us  only.  It  is  clear  as  day¬ 
light,  that,  if  we  had  not,  with 
|resoIu!e  hand,  stripped  olf  the 


veil,  the  thing  would  be  hidden  . 
for  ever;  and,  of  course,  Byrne 
would  have  gone  to  his  grave  with-  J 
out  any  thing  to  rub  out  the  marks  ) 
of  the  lashes  on  his  back. 


We  have  now,  one  would  think, 
a  pretty  good  proof  of  the  utility's 
of  the  necessity,  of  dragging  such  7 
things  to  light ;  and  an  equally 
good  proof  of  the  nnsoundness  <Jf 
that  doctrine  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle  which  would  make  ns 
believe,  that  such  things  are  to  he  y 
smothered,  because  to  communi¬ 
cate  a  knowledge  of  them  pro¬ 
duces  more  evil  in  the  way  of  con-  , 
tamination  than  the  punishment 
of  them  can  do  good  in  the  way ! 
of  terrific  example.  The  admi¬ 
nistration  of  justice;  impartiality 
here;  justice  to  those  who  had 

'"X 

been  oppressed  and  scourged  to 
varnish  over  the  guilt  of  the  new^ 
offending  party ;  these  do  not  seem 
to  have  at  all  entered  into  the 
view  of  the  Chronicle  upon  this 
occasion.  Byrne  may  possibly 
now  obtain  justice  in  some  shape 
or  other ;  but,  is  it  possible,  that 
he  ever  could  have  obtained  it,  if* 
the  Statesman  had,  in  this  case,  V 
acted  bn  tSe  principle  of  the  Chro¬ 
nicle  ?  • 

It  must  have  been  known  to 
many  Members  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  that  this  trial  took 
place  in  Ireland.  Indeed,  it  ha* 
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now  been  known  a  fortnight  to 
every  man  in  London.  This  trial 
took  place  there  before  the  Bishop 
was  raised  from  the  Bishopric  of 
Ferns  to  that  of  Clog  her  !  Here 
was  a  case,  then !  Take  it  alto¬ 
gether,  Soldier  and  Byrne  and 
Bail,  and  the  rest  of  it,  and  who 
can  remember  such  a  case  1  Who 
can  remember  any  thing  so  loudly 
calling  for  Parliamentary  inquiry? 
How  could  any  Minister  have 
resisted  inquiry,  if  it  had  been 
moved  for l.  And  yet,  not  a  motion 
or  question  from  any  living  soul. 

However,  there  can  now  be  no 
smothering.  The  whole  will  come 
out,  bail  and  all,  before  the  thing 
is  over.  The  Public  are,  upon 
this  occasion,  much  indebted  to 
Mr.  Par  kins,  who  has  been  laud¬ 
ably  vigilant  in  watching  the 
workings  of  the  THING.  The 
strange  fact,  stated  by  the  New 
Times,  that  not  a  word  of  the 
matter  reached  Mr.  Peel’s  Office, 
till  after  the  Bishop  was  at  large, 
has  astounded  many  persons  ! 
How  the  jyassport  could  have  been 
so  quickly  obtained  has  been  a 
subject  of  surprise  with  every 


one. 


The  reasons  why  the 
Bishop  cannot  be  brought  back\ 
do  not  appear  quite  clear  to  many 
persons.  And  it  is  by  no  means', 
evident  to  all  the  world,  that  the 
Bishop  was  out  of  the  country  so  j 
soon  as  the  “  respectable  ”  and  / 
corrupt  press  told  us  he  was.  f 
However,  time  and  our  vigilance 
will  clear  all  up.  A  trial  in  open 
Court,  with  the  bail  openly  called 
on  to  produce  the  party  or  forfeit 
their  recognizances ;  these  will 
put  us  in  possession  of  all  that  we 
shall  want  to  know.  The  trial  ini 
a  cheap  form,  circulated  through- 1 
out  the  Kingdom,  will  finish  the 
thing ;  and,  never  was  there  any 
more  legitimate  object  for  a  sub -  ; 
scription  than  that  of  causing  a  ; 
knowledge  of  this  thing  to  bey 
spread  about.  Men  subscribe, 
and  women  too,  to  circulate  lies  ^ 
and  calumnies,  under  the  name  of  i 
religious  tracts.  Surely,  we  ought 
to  subscribe  to  circulate  truth  with 
regard  to  those  who  thus  subscribe. 
There  will  be  time  enough  to 
adopt  an  effectual  plan  for  this 
purpose:  and,  therefore,  we  quit 
the  subject  for  the  present. 
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TO  JOSEPH  SWANN, 

Who  teas  sentenced  by  the  Magis 
trates  of  Cheshire  to  four 
years  and  a  half  imprison¬ 
ment  in  Chester  Gaol,  for 
selling  Pamphlets  and  being 
present  at  a  Meeting  for  Par¬ 
liamentary  Reform ;  who  was 
imprisoned  many  Weeks,  for 
want  of  bail,  before  his  Trial; 
who  has  now  two  years  of 

HIS  IMPRISONMENT  UNEXPIRED  J 

and  who,  when  Imprisoned,  had 
a  Wife  and  four  helpless 
Children. 

Kensington,  15  August  1822. 

Swann, 

1  CASTLEREAGH  HAS  CUT 
HIS  OWN  THROAT,  AND  IS 
DEAD !  Let  that  sound  reach 
you  in  the  depth  of  your  dun¬ 
geon  ;  and  let  it  carry  consolation 


to  your  suffering  soul!  Of  all 
the  victims,  you  have  suffered 
most.  We  are  told  of  the  poig¬ 
nant  grief  of  Lady  Castlereagh ; 
and,  while  he  must  be  a  brute  in¬ 
deed,  who  does  not  feel  for  her,  j 
what  must  he  be,  who  does  not 
feel  for  your  wife  and  your  four 
helpless  children,  actually  torn  ^ 
from  you  when  you  were  first\ 
thrown  into  the  dismal  ce  Is ! 

However,  we  shall  have  time 
to  say  more  of  your  case  hereafter. 
Let  me,/ at  present,  address  you 
on  the  subject  of  Castlereagh.  I 
am  about  to  insert  the  Report  of 
the  Inquest  on  his  body ;  but,  J 
will  first  state  to  you  certain  mat¬ 
ters,  which  ought  to  be  remem- 
iered,  and  which  w  ill  pass  away, 
unless  we,  at  once,  put  them  on 
record.  The  mover  of  Six-Acts 
cut  his  throat  last  Monday  morn-  V. 

ing  about  seven  o'clock.  The 
N 
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Courier  of  that  night  gave  an 
account  of  his  death;  but  stated 
it  to  have  arisen  from  gout  in  the 
stomach.  Now,  mind,  the  writer 
V”must  have  told  this  lie  wilfully ,  or 
jhe  must  purposely  have  been  mis- 
/  informed.  A  design,  therefore, 
must,  at  one  time,  have  existed 
^  somewhere  to  smother  the  truth. 

/j  A  cut  throat  is,  however,  no 
such  easy  thing  to  smother,  and 
especially,  where  there  is  a  house 
of  servants,  all  with  tongues 
in  their  mouths.  Therefore,  the 
Courier’s  lie  was,  the  next  day, 
abandoned  ;  and  the  truth,  as  to 
the  deed  itself,  came  out.  Be¬ 
fore,  however,  we  quit  this  lie  of 
the  Courier,  let  us  again  remark, 
that  it  must  have  been  intentional. 
No  rtii  Cray,  a  little  village  in 
Kent,  where  the  throat  wras  cut,  is 
only  about  two  hours  ride  from 
London.  A  King’s  Messenger 
/  was  in  the  house  at  the  time,  as 
is,  I  believe,  the  case  constantly, 
with  the  Ministers  who  are  Secre¬ 
taries  of  State.  At  any  rate  there 
were  stables  full  of  horses ;  and 
you  must  know,  that,  at  the  Office 


of  Castlereagh  at  Whitehall,  the 
Courier  w'ould  have  some  ac¬ 
count,  true  or  false.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  he  got  the  true  account,  the 
lie  was  his  own ;  and  yet,  seeing 
what  risk  he  ran  of  almost  instant 
detection ,  it  appears  rather  strange , 
that  he  should  have  hatched  the 
lie. 

I  shall  now,  before  I  offer  you 
further  remarks  upon  the  subject, 
insert  the  Report  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  at  the  Inquest,  requesting 
you  and  all  the  Reformers  to  read 
them  with  scrupulous  attention. 
You  will  find  (a  thing  quite  new) 
the  Coroner  (if  the  report  be  true) 
laying  down  the  doctrine,  that 
self-murder  must  of  necessity  im¬ 
ply  insanity  in  him  who  commits 
it ;  you  will  find  many  other  things 
worthy  of  strict  attention ;  and, 
therefore,  if,  only  for  this  once, 
you  can  but  get  light  sufficient  to\ 
read  by,  and  obtain  the  favour  of 
being  permitted  to  read,  pray  read 
this  Report  attentively,  and  then 
have  the  goodness  to  listen  to  thej 
remarks  that  I  shall  make. 
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INQUEST 

Held  at  North  Cray ,  Tuesday , 
13 th  Avgust  1822. 


-  This  day,  at  a  few  minutes  be¬ 
fore  three  o’clock  a  jury  of  the 
most  respectable  inhabitants  in  ihe 
vicinity  of  the  estate  of  the  late 
Marquis  of  Londonderry  was  ero- 
pannelled,  to  inquire  into  the  cause 
of  the  death  of  the  above  Noble 
Lord.  The  Coroner  was  Mr.  Jo¬ 
seph  Garttar,  of  Deptford.  The 
inquest  was  held  at  the  house  of 
the  deceased  lord,  and  to  the  credit 
of  the  individuals  who  were  ap- 
i  pointed  to  superintend  the  arrange¬ 
ments  attendant  upon  this  melan- 
f  choly  occasion,  not  the  slightest 
:  attempt  was  made  to  keep  the 
5  proceedings  secret.  Directions 
were  given  to  the  domestics  to 
admit  every  person  who  desired  to 
be  present  at  the,,' inquest.  The 
jury  having  been  sworn,' 

The  Coroner  addressed  them  in 
nearly  the  following  terms: — Upon 
no  former  occasion  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  his  duty  had  his  feelings 
been  so  excited  as  by  the  present 
unfortunate  event.  He  was  in¬ 
deed  so  much  affected  that  they 
must  perceive  he  could  hardly  ex¬ 
press  himself  as  he  wished.  Upon 
this  account  he  trusted  they  would 
excuse  any  trilling  errors  which 
he  might  commit  in  the  exercise 
of  his  duty.  The  gentlemen  of  the 
jury  were  summoned  and  sworn  to 
inquire  into  the  cause*  of  the  death 
of  a  nobleman,  who  stood  perhaps 
as  high  in  the  public  estimation  as 
any  man  in  the  country.  That  his 
Lordship  had  met  his  death  under 
particular  circumstances,  they 
doubtless  must  have  learned.  But 
it  was  bis  duty  to  inform  them  that 
they  must  remove  from  their  minds 
all  impressions  which  should  not  be 


borne  out  by  the  evidence.  The 
gentlemen  whom  he  addressed 
being  neighbours  of  the  deceased, 
were  better  able  to  form  a  just 
estimate  of  his  character  than  he 
was.  As  a  public  man,  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  weigh  his  cha¬ 
racter  in  any  scales  that  he  could 
hold.  In  private  life  he  believed 
the  world  would  admit  that  a  more 
amiable  man  could  not  be  found. 
Whether  the  important  duties  of 
the  great  office  which  he  held 
pressed  upon  his  mind,  and  con¬ 
duced  to  the-  melancholy  event 
which  they  had  assembled  to  in¬ 
vestigate,  was  a  circumstance 
which  in  all  probability  never 
could  be  discovered.  He  under¬ 
stood  that  his  Lordship  had  for 
some  time  past  been  so  unwell 
as  to  require  the  assistance  of  a 
medical  attendant.  This  gentle¬ 
man  would  be  examined  on  the 
inquest,  and  would  doubtless  be 
competent  to  describe  the  disease 
and  affliction  under  which  his 
Lordship  laboured.  That  the 
dreadful  blow  which  deprived  the 
noble  Lord  of  life  was  inflicted  by 
his  own  hand,  he  believed  the  jury, 
when  they  came  to  hear  the  evi¬ 
dence,  could  not  doubt.  He  un¬ 
derstood  it  would  be  proved  that 
no  person  in  the  house,  except  his 
Lordship,  could  have  committed 
the  act.  When  the  jury  should 
examine  the  situation  of  the  body, 
and  hear  the  evidence  that  would 
be  submitted  to  them,  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  would  be  perfectly 
unanimous  in  that  part  of  their 
verdid  which  went  to  declare  the 
manner  in  which  the  deceased  met 
his  death.  He  felt  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  delicacy  to  allude  to  the 
other  part  of  the  vcrdWt,  and  he 
would  not  presume  to  anticipate 
what  it  might  be  ;  but  he  trusted 
the  result  would  be  that  which  all 
good  men  desired.  If  the  facts 
wluch  he  had  heard  were  proved 
in  evidence,  he  thought  no  man 
could  doubt  that  at  the  time  ho 
committed  the  rash  act  his  Lord- 
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ship  was  labouring  under  a 
mental  delusion.  If,  however,  it 
should  unfortunately  appear  that 
there  was  not  sufficient  evidence 
to  prove  what  were  generally  con¬ 
sidered  the  indications  of  a  dis¬ 
ordered  mind,  he  trusted  that  the 
jury  would  pay  some  attention  to 
bis  (the  Coroner’#)  humble  opi¬ 
nion,  which  was,  that  no  man 
could  be  in  his  propelSsenses  at 
the  moment  he  committed  so  rash 
an  act  as  self-murder.  His  opi¬ 
nion  was  in  consonance  with  every 
moral  sentiment,  and  of  the  in¬ 
formation  which  the  wisest  of  men 
had  given  to  the  world.  The  Bible 
declared  that  a  man  clung  to 
nothing  so  strongly  as  his  own  life. 
He  therefore  viewed  it  as  an 
axiom,  and  an  abstract  principle, 
that  a  man  must  necessarily  be 
i  out  of  his  mind  at  the  moment  of 
1  destroying  himself.  The  jury,  of 
course,  would  not  adopt  his'  opinion 
upon  this  point,  unless  it  were  in 
unison  with  their  own.  He  would 
not  longer  occupy  the  time  and 
attention  of  the  jury  than  to  ex¬ 
press  his  pleasure  at  seeing  so 
respectable  a  body  of  gentlemen, 
and  to  add  a  hope  that  they  would 
acquit  themselves  of  their  im¬ 
portant  duty  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  public,  as  well  as  of  their  own 
consciences.  He  must  apologise 
for  saying  a  few  words  more.  The 
body  was  lying  up  stairs,  and  in 
the  room  adjoining  to  that  in  which 
it  lay,  the  Marchioness  at  present 
was,  and  from  thence  it  had  been 
found  impossible  to  remove  her. 
To  picture  to  the  imagination  any 
thing  like  the  state  of  that  noble 
lady’s  mind,  was  altogether  im¬ 
possible.  The  partition  w  hich  di¬ 
vided  the  room  in  which  the  body 
lay  from  that  w  hich  the  Marchio¬ 
ness  at  present  occupied  was  so 
thin,  that  - the  least  noise  being 
made  in  the  former  could  not  fail 
to  be  heard  in  the  latter.  The 
fonns  of  law,  however,  required 
that  the  jury  should  view  the  body, 
and  judge  from  the  external  marks 


which  it  might  exhibit,  of  the 
causes  which  bad  produced  death: 
he,  therefore,  had  only  to  request 
that  the  gentlemen  would  be  as 
silent  as  possible.  He  was  almost 
afraid  that  the  creaking  of  their 
shoes  might  be  the  means  of  ex¬ 
citing  ideas  which  would  wound 
the  feelings  of  the  unhappy  Mar¬ 
chioness.  He  was  sure,  under 
these  circumstances,  the  jury  would 
do  every  thing  in  their  power  to 
prevent  the  least  noise,  and  he 
might  observe,  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  abstain  from  talking 
in  the  room  where  the  body  lay, 
because  any  conversation  must 
certainly  be  heard  through  the 
almost,  he  might  say,  paper  par¬ 
tition.  After  the  jury  had  satis¬ 
fied  themselves  by  viewing  the 
body,  tliej  w  ould  return  to  execute 
the  remaining  part  of  their  duty. 

During  this  address  of  the  Co¬ 
roner,  the  domestics  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Marquis  who  were  in  tho 
room,  for  the  most  part,  shed 
tears  ;  indeed,  the  love  which  the 
servants  of  his  lordship  bore  to¬ 
wards  him  was,  we  will  not  say 
surprising  (for  kind  and  honour¬ 
able  treatment  from  a  gentleman 
to  those  persons  who  are  depend¬ 
ent  upon  him,  must  ever  procure 
such  a  result),  but  highly  credita¬ 
ble  both  to  him,  and  the  indivi¬ 
duals  who  composed  his  house¬ 
hold.* 

Before  the  jury  left  the  room 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  body, 
one  of  them  suggested  that  his 
colleagues,  as  well  as  himself,! 
should  take  off  their  shoes,  ini 
order  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible', 
any  noise  that  might  be  occasioned 
by  them  in  walking.  This  hint 
was  immediately  acted  upon,  and 
the  jury  left  the  room. 

After  what  had  fallen  from  the 
Coroner,  a  feeling  of  delicacy  pre¬ 
vented  us  from  accompanying  the 
jury  up  stairs,  although  we  were 
given  to  understand  that  no  objec¬ 
tion  would  have  been  made  to 
such  a  proceeding.  In  fact,  as 
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we  have  before  hinted,  no  attempt 
at  concealment  was  manifested  on 
the  part  of  the  household,  but  on 
-the  contrary  a  desire  was  shown 
to  afford  the  public  an  opportunity 
of  ascertaining  the  particulars  of 
an  event  respecting  which  much 
interest  must  necessarily  be  ex¬ 
cited. 

The  following  description  of  the 
situation  of  the  body  at  the  time 
the  jury  viewed  it  we  believe  to 
be  correct: — The  body  was  en¬ 
veloped  in  a  dressing-gown  and 
the  head  was  covered  with  a  hand¬ 
kerchief,  The  feet  were  towards 
the  window.  The  blood  which 
proceeded  from  the  wound  was 
still  upon  the  ground. 

After  being  absent  about  10 
minutes,  the  jury  returned  evi¬ 
dently  much  ali'ected  by  the  melan¬ 
choly  spectacle  which  they  had 
just  beheld. 

1'he  .  first  witness  called  was 
Anne  Robinson,  who  being  sworn, 
deposed  as  follows: — “.I  wait 
upon  the  Marchioness  of  London¬ 
derry:  I  knew  the  Marquis  of 
Londonderry  :  his  body  now  lies 
tip  stairs.  In  my  opinion  he  has 
been  ill  during  the  last  fortnight, 
but  particularly  so  since  Monday 
week.  On  Monday  morning  he 
rang  the  bell;  I  answered  it:  he 
inquired  why  my  lady  had  not 
been  to  sec  him.  Her  Ladyship 
had  been  with  him  all  night,  and 
I  told  him  so.  Her  Ladyship  at 
this  time  was  not  in  the  room.  1 
then  went  away.  The  bell  rang 
again.  When  I  answered  it  he 
askeef  if  Ur.  Bankhead  had  been 
to  see  him  ?  I  told  him  that  Dr. 
Bankhead  had  been  with  him 
about  two  hours  and  a  half  in  the 
evening.  It  was  about  four  in  the 
morning  when  lie  asked  me  this 
question.  When  I  told  him  that 
Dr.  Bankhead  had  been  with  him, 
he  asked  what  he  had  said  to  the 
Doctor — whether  he  had  talked 
any  nonsense  to  him,  or  any  thing 
particular,  as  he  had  no  recollec¬ 
tion  on  the  subject.  I  replied,  that 


I  w'as  not  in  the  room  during  the 
time  that  he  had  talked  with  the 
doctor.  I  then  left  the  room.  Hfe 
rang  again  about  seven  o’clock. 

I  went  to  him.  He  then  asked 
me  what  I  wanted  there.-  My 
Lady  was  with  him  at  the  time. 
She  had  been  wjjfh  him  since  four 
o’clock,  and'  site  answered,  ‘  that 
yiy  Lord  Ranted  his  breakfast.’ 

My  Lord  and  Lady  were  in  bed  at 
the  time.  I  left  the  room  and 
brought  the  breakfast  up.  He  sat 
up  in  the  bed  and  tasted  part  of  it. 

He  found  fault  with  it,  and  said 
‘  it  was  not  a  breakfast  fit  for  him/ 

He  said  there  was  no  butter  there: 
the  butter,  however,  was  on  the. 
tray,  as  usual,  and  I  pointed  it  out 
to  him.  The  manner  in  which- be 
spoke  struck  me  as  being  uncom¬ 
mon  ;  it  was  in  a  sharp  tone,  which 
was  unusual  with  him.  I  left  the  [ 
room  after  this.  The  bell  rang 
again  in  about  half  an  hour ;  that 
was  about  half-past  seven.  My 
Lady  was  in  the  room  at  this  time, 
and  I  cannot  tell  who  rang  the  bell. 
When  I  entered  the  room  he  asked 
me  whether  Dr.  Bankhead  had 
come  from  town.  1  told  him  that 
Dr.  Bankhead  had  slept  in  the  , 
house.  He  then  said  that  lie  wished  ( 
to  see  him.  My  Lady  then  got  up 
and  came  to  me  at  the  door,  and 
said  something  to  me.  1  went  to 
Dr.  Bankhead,  and  gave  him  my 
Lord’s  message.  I  went  back  to 
my  Lord,  and  told  him  that  Dr./ 
Bankhead  would-be  with  him  inf 
two. minutes.  When  my  Lord  saww 
mo  speaking  to  my  Lady,  before  I 
left  the  room  to  go  to  Dr.  Bank- 
head,  lie  said  there  w  as  a  conspi-> 
racy  against  him.  My  Lady  at  ^ 
that  time  desired  me  to  tell  Dr.  1 
Bankhead  that  he  was  wanted  as  j 
soon  as  he  could  come.  When  I  W 
returned  and  told  my  Lady  that 
Dr.  Bankhead  would  come,  my 
Lady  got  out  of  bed  ai*'.d  retired  to 
her  dressing-room.  At  this  mo¬ 
ment  my  Lord  also  got  out  of  bed, 
and  turned  to  the  right  into  his  own 
dressing-room.  [Several  questions 
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were  here  put  to  the  witness  to  as¬ 
certain  the  precise  situation  of 
these  rooms.  From  the  answers 
■which  she  returned,  it  appeared 
that  the  common  sleeping  room 
opened  into  a  passage,  on  either 
side  of  which  was  a  dressing-room. 
Lady  Londonderry's  on  the  left,  his 
Lordship's  on  the  right.  At  the 
extremity  of  the  passage  was  ano¬ 
ther  door,  behind  which  Dr.  Bank- 
head  was  waiting.]  I  had  just 
opened  the  door  of  my  Lady’s 
dressing-room,  into  which  she  had  | 
entered,  when  my  Lord  rushed  past 
me  into  his  own  room.  I  opened 
the  outside  door,  and  told  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  to  Dr.  Bankhead,  who 
immediately  followed  my  Lord  into 
his  dressing-room.  I  cannot  tell 
what  passed  there,  but  1  heard  my 
Lord  open  his  window  before  the 
doctor  entered  his  room.  Imme¬ 
diately  when  the  doctor  entered 
•  the  room  he  (the  doctor)  exclaimed, 

|  ‘  Oh,  my  Lord,’  or  4  Oh,  my  God.’ 

(  I  cannot  recollect  which.  I  heard 
po  reply  to  this  from  my  Lord.  I 
instantly  rushed  into  the  room,  and 
saw  the  doctor  with  my  Lord  in 
\  his  arms.  I  remained  in  the  room 
,  till  I  saw  the  doctor  lay  him  with 
his  face  upon  the  ground.  I  saw 
|  the  blood  running  from  him  while 
.  Dr.  Bankhead  held  him.  I  saw  a 
knife.  1  heard  my  Lord  say  nothing. 

.  I  w  as  certainly  much  alarmed.  The 
knife  was  in  his  right  hand.  [A 
penknife  with  an  ivory  handle, 
and  upon  which  there  was  no  ap¬ 
pearance  of  blood,  was  here  shown 
to  the  witness.]  I  believe  that  to 
be  the  penknife  which  I  saw  in  my 
Lord's  hands.  After  staying  a  few 
minutes  in  my  Lord's  dressing- 
room,  I  followed  Dr.  Bankhead  to 
my  Lady.  I  had  previously  raised 
an  alarm,  and  it  was  now  general 
throughout  the  house.  To  the  best 
of  my  belief,  my  Lord  did  not  live 
}  four  minutes  after  I  saw  him.  1 
did  not  perceive  any  wound  nor 
any  blood  while  he  was  in  his  bed¬ 
room.  No  person  was  with  him  in 
the  interval  between  his  leaving 


his  dressing-room  and  his  death 
but  Dr.  Bankhead.  His  state  of 
mind  appeared  to  be  very  incor¬ 
rect  for  the  last  three  or  four  days 
of  his  life.  He  appeared  to  be  very  ) 
wild  in  every  thing  he  said  or  did.v. 
He  wanted  from  me  a  box  which 
he  said  Lord  Clanwillianhad  given 
to  me.  His  Lordship,  however, 
had  never  given  me  any.  He  also 
asked  me  for  his  keys,  when  he  had 
them  about  him.  During  the  last  . 
fortnight  he  was  accustomed  to  i 
say  that  everybody  had  conspired  . 
against  him.  He  was  very  severe 
in  his  manner  of  speaking,  which  I 
never  noticed  before,  he  being  in^ 
general  mild  and  kind.  When  he 
saw  two  people  speaking  together, 
he  always  said,  ‘  There  is  a  con¬ 
spiracy  laid  against  me.’  A  great 
many  circumstances  induce  me  to, 
believe  that  he  was  out  of  his  mines 
a  fortnight  before  his  death.  He 
scolded  my  Lady  on  Sunday  afterA 
noon,  because,  as  he  said,  she  had  j 
not  been  near  him  all  day,  she  had  / 
entirely  forsaken  him.  Her  Lady- v 
ship,  how  ever,  had  been  sitting  j 
with  him  all  the  morning.”  The  ' 
witness,  in  conclusion,  repeated 
her  belief  that  his  Lordship  had  , 
been  in  a  state  of  mental  delusion^ 
for  some  weeks  previous  to  his 
death. 

The  second  witness  examined 
was  Charles  Bankhead,  M.  D.,  of 
Lower  Brook-street,  Grosvenor- 
square. — “  On  last  Friday  after¬ 
noon,  at  5  o’clock,  I  received  a 
notq  from  Lady  Londonderry,  de¬ 
siring  me  to  come  as  soon  as  I 
could  to  see  the  Marquis  of  Lon¬ 
donderry,  at  his  house  in  St. 
James’s-square.  Her  note  stated  ( 
that  she  was  very  anxious  about  j 
his  Lordship,  as  she  thought  he  was ; 
very  ill  and  very  nervous;  that1' 
they  were  to  leave  town  for  North 
Cray  at  seven  o’clock,  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  and  that  she  hoped  I  would 
come  before  that  hour.  I  arrived 
in  St.  James’s-square  atsix  o’clock, 
and  found  my  Lord  and  Lady  alone 
in  the  drawing-room.  Upon  feel- 
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ing  bis  pulse  I  conceived  him  to 
J  be  exceedingly  ill.  He  complained 
.  of  a  severe  headache,  and  of  a 
^confusion  of  recollection.  He 
looked  pale,  and  was  very  much 
distressed  in  his  manner.  I  told 
!  him  that  I  thought  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  be  cupped,  and  that 
]  I  would  stay  and  dine  with  his 
J  lady  and  himself  whilst  the  cupper 
came.  The  cupper  soon  arrived, 

I  and  took  seven  ounces  of  blood 
!  from  the  nape  of  his  Lordship’s 
J  neck.  After  the  operation  was  per¬ 
formed,  he  stated  that  he  was  very 

Jmuch  relieved,  and  I  advised  him 
to  lay  himself  quietly  down  on  the 
sofa  for  half  an  hour;  and,  as  he 
had  scarcely  eaten  the  whole  day, 

1  to  take  a  cup  of  tea  before  he  got 
j  into  the  carriage  to  return  to  North 
Cray.  He  followed  my  advice, 

Jand  laid  himself  down  on  the  couch, 
where  he  remained  very  tranquil. 
After  this  he  drank  two  cups  of 
tea.  I  waited  until  1  saw  my  Lady 
and  himself  get  into  the  carriage 
in  order  to  return  to  North  Cray. 
Before  his  departure  his  Lordship 
said,  that  as  I  must  he  sure  he  was 
very  ill,  he  expected  that  I  would 
come  to  Nortli  Cray  and  stay  all 
I  Saturday  night,  and  if  possible,  all 
j  Sunday.  I  sent  with  him  some 
opening  medicines,  which  he  was 

)to  take  early  on  Saturday  in  order 
that  I  might  know  the  efleetthey  had 
produced  on  my  arrival.  I  kuow 
that  he  took  these  powders  on  Sa¬ 
turday.  I  arrived  at  North  Cray 
about  seven  o'clock  on  Saturday 
afternoon.  I  understood  that  his 
Lordship  had  not  been  out  of  bed 
j  all  day,  and  I  immediately  pro- 
;  ccedea  to  his  bed-room.  On  en- 
•*  tering  his  bed-room,  I  observed 

7  that  his  manner  of  looking  at  me 
expressed  suspicion  and  alarm. 
He  said  it  was  very  odd  that  1 
''I  should  come  into  his  bed-room  first, 
j  before  going  into  the  dining-room 
•  below.  I  answered  that  l  had 
^dined  in  town,  and  knowing  that 
|  the  family  were  at  dinner  down 
stairs,  1  had  come  to  visit  him. 


Upon  this  he  made  a  reply  which 
surprised  me  exceedingly.  It  was 
to  this  elfect — that  I  seemed  par- ' 
tieularly  grave  in  my  manner,  and  i 
that  something  must  have  happened  v 
amiss.  He  then  asked  me  ab¬ 
ruptly  whether  I  had  any  thing  un-'  j 
pleasant  to  tell  him  ?  1  answered, 

‘  No;  that  I  was  surprised  at  liis  ( 
question,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  proposed.’  He  then  said, 

‘  the  truth  w  as,  that  he  had  reason  j 
to  he  suspicious  in  some  degree,  I 
hut  that  he  hoped  that  I  would  he  i 
the  last  person  who  would  engage  j 
in  any  thing  that  would  he  injurious 
to  him.’  Ilis  manner  of  saying 
this  was  so  unusual  and  so  dis-V 
turbed,  as  to  satisfy  me  that  he 
was  at  the  moment  labouring  under  (~ 
mental  delusion.  I  entreated  him 
to  be  very  tranquil,  and  prescribed 
for  him  some  more  cooling  add 
aperient  medicines,  confined  him 
to  barley-water,  and  allowed  him  ' 
slops  only.  I  remained  with  him 
during  Saturday  night  and  till 
one  o’clock  on  Sunday  morning. 
Though  his  fever  was  not  very  high 
during  any  part  of  this  time,  ydt 
the  incoherence  of  his  speech  and 
the  uncomfortablcness  of  his  mari¬ 
ner  continued  unaltered.  During  " 
Sunday  I  visited  him  frequently, 
and  continued  with  him  in  tho 
evening  till  half-past  12  o’clock. 

I  advised  him  to  he  as  tranquil  as 
possible,  and  told  him  that  I  would  / 
endeavour  to  persuade  my  Lady  ( 
to  come  to  bed.  I  slept  in  a  room  ' 
very  near  that  of  his  Lordship. 

On  Monday  morning,  about  seven 
o’clock,  Mrs.  Itohinson,  my  Lady  ! 
Londonderry’s  maid,  came  to  my 
room  door,  and  asked  if  1  was  : 
dressed,  telling  me,  *  my  Lord  / 
wished  to  sec  me  by-and-by.’  I 
answered,  that  I  was  ready  to 
come  that  moment ;  but  Mrs.  Ro¬ 
binson  said,  ‘  that  she  did  not.  > 
wish  me  to  come  then,  because  / 
her  Ladyship  had  not  left  the  £ 
bed-room/  In  about  half  an  hour, 
she  returned  again,  and  said, 
that  liis  Lordship  would  be  glatl  to 
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t  see  me  immediately,  as  her  Lady- 
f  ship  was  putting  on  her  gown,  in 
order  to  go  into  her  own  dressing- 
room.  On  walking  from  my  ow  n 
room  to  Lord  Londonderry’s  bed- 
\  room,  I  observed  that  the  door  of 
)  the  latter  was  open,  and  could  per- 
•  ceive  that  his  Lordship  was  not  in 
it.  In  an  instant  Mrs.  Robinson 
T  said  to  me,  ‘  His  Lordship  has  gone 
into  his  dressing-room.’  I  stepped 
into  his  dressing-room,  and  saw 
him  in  his  dressing-gown,  standing 
with  his  front  towards  the  w  indow, 
which  was  opposite  to  the  door  at 
'  which  I  entered.  His  face  was  di¬ 
rected  towards  the  ceiling.  With¬ 
out  turnipg  his  head,  on  the  instant 
\jhe  heard  my  step  he  exclaimed, 
v  Bankhead,  let  mo  fall  upon  your 
J arm — ’tis  all  over.”  As  quickly  as 
,  possible  1  ran  to  him,  thinking  he 
was  fainting  and  going  to  fall.  1 
caught  him  in  my  arms  as  he  was 
%  falling,  and  perceived  that  he  had 
|  a  knife  in  his  right  hand,  very  firm- 
1  ly  clinched,  and  all  over  blood.  I 
-''“did  not  see  him  use  it:  lie  must 
i  have  used  it  before  I  came  into  the 
room.  In  falling  he  declined  upon 
one  side,  and  the  blood  burst  from 
.  him  like  a  torrent  from  a  watering 
'  pot.  I  was  unable  to  support  him, 
and  he  fell  out  of  my  arms.  1 
think  the  wound  must  have  been 
inflicted  as  soon  as  I  put  my  foot 
on  the  threshold  yf  the  door,  as  its 
nature  was  such  that  the  extinction 
of  life  must  have  followed  it  in  the 
4  twinkling  of  an  eye.  I  think  that 
not  less  than  two  quarts  of  blood 
flowed  from  him  in  one  minute. 

1  am  satisfied  that  a  minute  did 


f  not  elapse  from  the  moment  of  my 
'  entering  the  room  until  he  died, 
and  during  that  time  he  said  not 
a  word  except  that  which  I  have 
already  mentioned.  It  was  impos¬ 
sible  that  any  human  being  could 
have  inflicted  the  wound  but  him¬ 
self.  Having  known  him  intimately 
for  the  last  30  years,  I  have  no  he- 
jsitation  in  saying  that  he  was  per- 
N  fecily  insane  when  he  committed 
v  this  act.  I  had  noticed  a  great 
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decline  in  the  general  habit  of  hisS 
health  for  some  weeks  prior  to  his  k. 
death  ;  but  I  was  not  aware  of  the 
mental  delusion  under  which  he  ( 
was  labouring  till  within  three  or 
four  days  of  his  decease.” 

After  Dr.  Bankhead  had  finished 
his  testimony,  the  Coroner  in¬ 
quired  whether  there  were  any 
more  witnesses  who  could  speak 
to  the  nature  of  this  transaction. 

He  was  informed  that  there  were 
several ;  but  a  doubt  being  thrown 
out  as  to  the  necessity  of  calling 
them  after  the  evidence  which  had 
already  been  adduced,  he  said  that 
he  should  consult  the  jury  upon 
the  point,  and  in  consequence  or¬ 
dered  the  room  to  be  cleared  of  all  / 
spectators. 

After  the  Coroner  and  Jury  had 
been  left  to  themselves  for  half 
an  hour,  notice  was  given  that 
strangers  were  again  permitted  to 
enter  the  room  in  which  they  were 
sitting.  On  reaching  it,  we  found 
the  Jury  ranged  round  the  Coro¬ 
ner’s  table,  and  giving  their  assent 
to  a  verdict  which  he  read  to  them. 

The  verdict  stated,  “  That  on  Mon¬ 
day,  Aug.  12,  and  for  some  time 
previously, the  Most  Noble  Robert,^ 
Marquis  of  Londonderry,  under  a  j 
grievous  disorder  did  labour  and  i 
languish,  and  became  in  conse-  / 
quence  delirious  and  of  insane  ~ 
mind ;  and  that,  w  hilst  in  that  state,  j 
with  a  knife  of  iron  and  steel,  he  l 
did  inflict  on  himself  on  the  left  f 
side  of  his  neck,  and  of  the  carotid  1 
artery,  a  wound  of  one  inch  in\ 
length,  and  half  an  inch  in  depth,  \ 
of  which  he  instantly  died ;  and 
that  no  other  person  except  him- 
self  was  the  cause  of  his  death.”  < 


If  coincident  dates  were  of  any"\y 
importance,  I  might  observe,  that 
Castlereagh  cut  his  throat  on 
the  King's  Birthday.  A  thing 
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more  necessary  to  be  observed, 
is,  that  he  is  here  called  the  Mar¬ 
s' tjuis  of  Londonderry ,  which  was 

y 

his  title ;  but,  I  have  always  con- 
|  tinued  to  call  him  Custlereayh, 
that  being  the  title  which  he  bore 
\  during  the  time  that  he  so  largely 
participated  in  those  numerous 
deeds,  by  which  ice  have  so  long 
^and  so  well  known  him.  His 
name  was  Robert  Steicart ;  but, 

¥by  that  of  Custlereayh  he  was 
known  to  the  nation ,  and  by  that 
name  1  shall  always  speak  of 
him. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  our 
attention  here  is  the  weeping  of 
the  servants,  set  forth  in  so  pom¬ 
pous  and  prominent  a  manner. 
This  is  very  likely  to  have  been 
(  true,  and  Castlereagh  is  likely 
j enough  to  have  been  a  gentle  and 
liberal  master.  But  while  we  can 
discover  no  very  great  or  rare 
merit  in  this  on  his  part,  seeing 
the  loads  of  public  money,  which, 
for  so  many  years,  he  had"  been 
receiving,  we  see  a  good  deal  to 
dwell  upon,  if  I  had  time  for  it, 
in  the  conduct  of  these  servants, 
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whose  attachment  and  gratitude 
were  so  feelingly  expressed  upon 
this  occasion.  These  persons,  be 
it  remembered,  belonged  to  those 
“  lower  orders  ”  of  which  he  had 
always  spoken  with  so  much  con¬ 
tempt  and  disdain,  and  whom  he 
insulted  with  the  name  of 
populace,  when  they  stood  for¬ 
ward  in  defence  of  the  persecuted 
Caroline.  These  tears  should 
have  been  hidden  by  his  eulogist  ; 
for,  in  those  tears  of  the.  servants 
we  read  the  severest  satire  on  the 
former  conduct  of  the  master. 

We  see,  that,  if  the  Report 
speaks  truth,  Viscount  Sidmoutk 
was  in  attendance.  What  could 
that  be  for  *  Probably  to  give 
that  evidence  of  which  the  Co¬ 
roner  spoke  as  being  at  hand,  but 
which  he  regarded  as  unneces¬ 
sary,  seeing  that  he  had  the  Letter  7 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellinyton,  of  1 
which  letter  I  shall  speak  by- 
and-bv. 

We  next  come  to  the  Speech  of 
the  Coroner,  which,  as  far  as  my 
observation  has  gone,  was  some¬ 
thing  wholly  new.  He  began,  it 
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appears  from  the  Report,  by  pro¬ 
nouncing  a  lofty  eulogium  upon 
the  person  who  had  cut  his  throat, 
as  well  in  his  private  as  bis  public 
capacity.  I  shall  dispute  the  as- 
y sertions  of  the  Coroner  as  to  the 
latter  of  these  ;  but,  I  shall  first 
proceed  with  that  part  of  the 
speech  which  related  to  the  bu¬ 
siness  before  the  Jury. 

The  Coroner  here  spoke  after 
the  manner  of  a  lawyer  opening 
his  case.  lie  told  the  Jury  that 
he  should  produce  such  and  such 
evidence ;  and  that  that  evidence 
would,  if  produced,  lead  to  such 
and  such  conclusions.  He  told 
them  that,  if  what  he  had  heard 
were  proved,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  person  who  had 
cut  his  throat  was,  at  the  time, 
(  labouring  under  mental  delusion. 
But,  and  now  mark,  he  is  reported 
to  have  said,  “  If  it  should  unfoi- 
“  tunately  appear  that  there  was 
“  not  sufficient  evidence,  to  prove 
41  the  insanity,  he  trusted  the 
“  Jury  would  pay  some  attention 
>/ “  to  his  humble  opinion ,  which 
'  “  was,  that  no  man  could  be  in 


3 


“  his  proper  senses  at  the  mo- 
“  ment  he  committed  so  rash  an 
“  act  as  self-murder  "  ! 

This  was  no  very  humble  ' 
opinion.  It  was  a  very  bold 
one;  and  a  very  daring  one 
seeing  that  it  was  in  direct  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  Law  of  the  Land , 
which,  so  far  from  presuming 
that  self-murder  must  proceed 
from  insanity,  provides  a  degra¬ 
dation  to  be  inflicted  on  the  bo¬ 
dies  of  self-murderers,  and  also 
the  confiscation  of  their  property  ) 
to  the  King.  Mr.  Coroner  told 
his  Jury,  that,  his  opinion  was  in 
consonance  with  every  moral  sen¬ 
timent,  and  with  the  information 
which  the  wisest  of  men  had 
given  to  the  world.  I  do  not 
know  that  he  said  this,  to  be  sure ; 
but  such  is  the  Report  that  has 
been  published  in  the  Courier 
and  other  papers.  He  quoted 
the  Bible  to  show  how  strongly 
man  was  attached  to  life ;  but 
he  forgot  to  say  how  the  Bible^ 
reprobates  self-destruction.  He 
repeated  his  opinion  in  these 
words ;  “  he  therefore  viewed  it 
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“  as  an  axiom ;  that  a  man  must 
“  necessarily  be  out  of  his  mind 
44  at  the  moment  of  destroying 
^  himself.” 

Now,  if  this  Coroner  did  say 
this,  for  which  we  have  no  more 
than  newspaper  authority  mind, 
I  say  that  he  delivered  a  doctrine 
completely  at  variance  with  the 
Law  of  the  Land,  and  that  he 
/  was  guilty  of  a  breach  of  his 
duty.  "  The  law  adopts  no  such 
axiom.  Blackstone,  in  his 
Fourth  Book,  and  14th  Chap- 
/  ter,  after  calling  suicide  pretend- 
\  ed  heroism,  but  real  cowardice, 
proceeds  to  say,  that  the  Law  of 
I  England  has  ranked  this  amongst 
j  the  highest  crimes,  making  it  a 
\  peculiar  species  of  felony.  Then 
he  goes  on  thus  :  “  The  party 
\ u  must  be  in  his  senses,  else  it 
44  is  no  crime.  But  this  excuse 
“  ought  not  to  be  strained  to  that 
■  “  length  to  which  our  Coroners 
;  “  Juries  are  apt  to  cai~ry  it ; 

“  namely,  that  the  very  act  oj 
)  “  suicide  is  an  evidence  of  in - 
!  “  sanity ;  as  if  every  man  who 
act9  contrary  to  reason  liad  -  no 


“reason  at  all:  for  the  same 
“  argument  would  prove  every 
“  other  criminal  insane  as  well ' 

“  as  the  self-murderer.  The  law 
“  very  rationally  judges  that 
“  every  melancholy  fit  does  not 
“  deprive  a  man  of  the  capacity  I 
“  of  discerning  right  from  wrong; 

“  and  therefore,  if  a  real  lunatic  ' 

“  kill  himself  in  a  lucid  interval, 

“  he  is  a  self-murderer  as  much  // 
“  as  another  man.” 

Let  the  public  judge,  then,  of 
the  manner  in  which  this  Coroner 
performed  his  duty  upon  this  oc¬ 
casion.  You  see,  even  if  a  no-  ; 

5 

torious  lunatic,  a  man  who  has 
been  a  lunatic  for  years,  kill  him¬ 
self  in  a  lucid  interval,  the  law 
sends  his  body  to 
highway  with 

through  it,  and  makes  his  goods 
and  chattels  forfeit  to  the  King; 

“  hoping,”  says  Blackstone,  “that  \ 

-  I 

“  his  care  for  either  his  own  re- 

f 


’ 

o  be  buried  in  the  / 
a  stake  driven  l 

mnWc  Inf  irnnrlo 


“  putation,  or  the  welfare  of  his  ; 


“  family,  would  be  some  motive 
“  to  restrain  him  from  so  desperate 
“  and  wicked  an  act.”  But  what 
is  there  to  restrain  any  man,  if 
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Juries  act  upon  the  opinion  of  this 
Coroner,  who  sets  the  law  totally 
aside,  and  conjures  up  in  its  stead 
what  he  calls  moral  sentiment  and 
the  information  of  the 'wisest  of 
men.  What  had  he  to  do  with 
moral  sentiment ;  what  had  he  to 
do  with  information  of  the  wisest 
of  mend  What  had  he  to  do,  in 
■short,  with  any  thing  but  the  law  ; 
and,  had  he  not  that  law  in  BlaCk- 
stone,  in  Hawkins,  and  in  all  the 
author Ities  to  which  they  refer  ? 


excuse.  Look  well  at  the  evi¬ 
dence,  and  see  if  you  can  dis¬ 
cover  proof  of  any  thing  like  set¬ 
tled  insanity.  But,  this  is  not  all  ; 
for  if  even  a  real  lunatic  loll 
himself  in  a  lucid  interval  he  is  a 
self-murderer.  Now,  if  you  look 
at  the  evidence  of  Doctor  Bank- 
head,  you  will  find  that,' when 
the  Doctor  went  into  the  dressing- 
doom;  he  found  Castledeagh  in 
it ;  and  the  Doctor  saW,  “  his 
‘‘  (face  was  in  an  elevated  posi- 
Besides,  if  this  Coroner  be  right,  ‘{  tion,  directed  towards  the  ceil- 


5  what  enormous  wrong  has  been 
committed  on  self-murderers  and 


e*\ 


‘‘  ing.  Without  turning  his  head, 
on  the  instant;  he  heard •  niy 
their  families!  How  many  bodies  step,  he  exclaimed,  BankheadJ 
of  poor  men  have  been  buried  in  “i  me  fall  upon  your  arnf 
the  highway!  Was  not  Smith  at 
Manchester,-  who  hanged  himself" 
on  being  discarded  by  his  sweet¬ 
heart;  was  not  Sellis;  was  not  the 
unfortunate  Spanish  General  the 
Marquis  de  Castro ;  were  not 
these  buried  in  the  highway  :  and 
if  this  Coroner  was  right,  again  1 
say,  what  wrrong  has  been  done  ! 

Blackstone  is  very  particular 
in  observing,  that,  a  mere  fit  of 
melancholy  is  not  to  form  a  legal 


~’tis  all  over.  He  neve 
spoke  again.”  Was  there  ever 
any  thing  in  the  world  more  ra¬ 
tional  than  this  ?  Must  not  the  J 
mind  have  been  perfectly  sane  / 
tliat  could  have  distinguished  the 
Doctor’s  step  without  seeing  the 
Doctor ;  that  could  have,  not  only^ 
anticipated  the  fall,  but  have 
provided  against  it ;  and  that 
could  have  stated,  in  w’ords  so 
appropriate,  the  effect  which  the 


: 
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knife  bad  insured  l  Here  then 
was  the  lucid  interval ,  at  any 
rate;  and  Blackstone  says,  that 
if  even  a  real  lunatic  kill  himself 
in  a  lucid  interval  he  is  a  self- 
murderer  as  much  as  another 
man.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how 
anxious  the  family  of  Castlereagh 
must  have  been  to  prevent  the 
consequences  of  a  verdict  of felo- 
cle-sc.  .  Besides  the  burying  in 
the  highway,  there  was  property 
to  the  amount  of  perhaps  two  or 
three  or  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  On  what  ground  the 
Jury  did  decide  in  favour  of  ex¬ 
isting  insanity  it  is  not  for  me  to 
say  ;  but  if  their  decision  was 
founded  on  the  axiom  laid  down 
by  the  Coroner,  their  decision 
was  clearly  contrary  to  law. 
However,  as  I  find  the  evidence 
given  in  the  newspapers,  so  I 
give  it  to  you  ;  take  it,  and  all 
the  circumstances  belonging  to  it 
into  view,  and  come  to  that  deci¬ 
sion  which  reason  and  justice 
dictate. 

Now  let  us  take  another  view' 
of  the  matter.  According  to  one 


of  these  witnesses,  he  had  been 
insane  for  a  fortnight.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  other,  he  had  been  in¬ 
sane  for  a  shorter  space  of  time. 
But,  it  unfortunately  happened 
that  he  was  present,  and  formed 
one  in  Council  with  the  King >  on 
the  Friday  previous  to  the  Mon¬ 
day  on  which  he  cut  his  throat  f 
According  to  the  Lady’s  Maid’s 
account,  he  wa9  insane  some  days 
while  he  was  appearing  and 
speaking  in  Parliament.  These 
witnesses  do,  indeed,  call  it  ill-  , 
ness,  and  mental  delusion,  and  { 
nervousness,  and  headache,  and 
mental  delirium  ;  but,  it  W'ill  be 
evident  to  every  one,  that  its 
proper  name  was  insanity,  or* 
madness  ;  for,  if  it  did  not  amount 
to  this,  it  was  nothing  in  exculpa¬ 
tion.  Here  then  we  have  the  ' 
proof;  proof  sufficient  to  satisfy 
a  Jury,  that  we  had  a  mad  l 
“  leader”  of  the  House  of  Com-'? 
mons  ;  and  a  mad  Minister  sitting 
in  Council  with  the  King  ! 

The  Letter  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
ington  is  a  very  curious  affair, 
especially  if  we  take  it  into  view 
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along  with  other  circumstances. 
The  Letter  is  written  by  the  Duke 
to  Castlereagh’s  Doctor.  A  very 
extraordinary  thing  in  itself.  It  is 
very  extraordinary  that  one  of 
the  King’s  Ministers  should  write 
a  letter  to  a  Doctor ;  should  put 
it  down  in  black  and  white,  that 
another  of  the  King’s  Ministers  la¬ 
boured  under  “  mental  delirium;” 
and  then  it  comes  in  so  pretty 
a  way,  u  I  beg  you  will  never 
mention  to  any  one  what  I  have 
communicated  to  you  respecting 
his  Lordship.”  This  is  so  very 
V  pretty ;  so  extremely  likely,  that 
J  we  cannot  help  believing  this  to 
be  authentic  !  It  is  so  perfectly  in 
character,  as  coming  from  a  Privy 
Councillor;  and  the  thing  winds 
up  so  well  by  the  newspapers 
telling  us,  that,  “  immediately  on 
1  “  their  announcement  of  the  ver 
|  “  diet,  a  dispatch  was  forwarded 
“  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
“  the  Messenger  was  ordered  to 

J“  proceed  with  the  utmost  possible 
“  expedition” !  Well  he  might 
go  with  the  “  utmost  possible”  ex¬ 
pedition  to  tell  the  Duke  that  the 


Doctor  had  already  told  his  secret, 
and  that,  too,  without  any  neces¬ 
sity  for  it,  seeing  that  the  verdict 
was  recorded  before  the  Letter 
was  produced  !  The  Duke  would  ^ 
not  be  a  little  surprised  at  the 
news  I  dare  say,  but  certainly  his 
surprize  would  not  be  greater  thaiv 
that  of  the  whole  of  this  nation,  at 
the  various  parts  of  this  wonder¬ 
ful  proceeding. 

We  must  now  take  a  little  look 
at  the  extra  -  judicial  assertions 
connected  writh  this  affair.  The 
Courier  of  Wednesday  tells  us, 
that  the  insanity  under  which  the- 
act  was  committed  is  proved  by 
many  circumstances  not  noticed 
at  the  time.  “Had  it  been  pos- 
“  sible  or  decorous  to  have  de- 
“  manded  his  Majesty’s  testimony, 

“  we  are  informed  that  his  evi- 
“  dence  could  have  been  had ;  ’ 
and  then  the  Courier  proceeds  to 
say,  that  the  King  observed  it  on 
the  Friday.  So  that,  if  this  varlet 
of  a  Courier  were  to  be  believed, 
which  he  is  not,  observe,  the  King 


went  off  to  Scotland  with  a  firm 


1 


belief  in  his  mind,  that  he  lelt  the 
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office  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  the 
hands  of  a  madman.  The  Courier 
further  tells  us  in  the  same  paper, 
that,  there  had  been  “  mental 
alienation  ”  in  some  of  the 
branches  cf  Castlereagh’s  family. 
So  that,  here  we  have  it  running 
in  the  blood  ;  and  now,  perhaps, 
we  may  account  for  those  expres¬ 
sions  at  w  hich  I  used  so  to  laugh, 
aboat  “  sudden  transitions  from 
!  war  to  peace ;  ”  about  capital 
finding  its  w  ay  into  new  channels ; 
about  digging  holes  one  day  and 
'^filling  them  up  the  next ;  about 
leaving  things  to  Nature ;  about 
/  the  general  working  of  events ; 
in  short,  we  may  now  account  for 
all  those  wild  things  that  I  used 
to  say,  as  plainly  as  I  dared,  were 
/  never  before  uttered  by  any  Gen- 
\  tleman  out  of  Bedlam.  The 
Courier,  in  the  same  paper,  tells 
us  positively,  that  the  King,  before 
his  departure,  sent  for  Lord  Li¬ 
verpool  to  tell  him  that  he  thought 
\  Castlereagh’s  intellects  were  im¬ 
paired.  And,  yet,  this  very  same 
paper  of  only  one  day  before  told 
us,  that  this  very  Castlereagh 


was  preparing,  the  very  day 
before  he  cut  his  throat,  to  go  to 
the  continent,  as  the  King’s  repre¬ 
sentative ,  at  a  Congress ,  where 
the  affairs  of  Europe  were  to 
undergo  discussion ! 

If  all  this  were  true,  which, 
observe,  I  by  no  means  either  J 
assert  or  believe,  what  a  pretty*7 
situation  this  nation  would  be  in! 

It  w’ould,  indeed,  be  the  envy  of 
surrounding  nations  and  admi¬ 
ration  of  the  world.  Men  would 
no  longer  wonder  at  the  miserable- 
state  in  which  they  are ;  no  longer 
wonder  that  famine  and  over-pro-t 
duction  of  food  should  at  once  1 
oppress  the  land.  Here  would 
be  a  solution  of  the  whole  of  the 
wonder  :  a  mad  Secretary  of 
State,  and  a  mad  Leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

You  will  observe  the  pitiful 
pretences  that  have  been  hatched 
up  as  the  cause  of  this  insanity. 

In  the  Letter  of  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington,  the  harassing  and  fatigue 
and  over  working  during  the  last 
Session  of  Parliament  are  stated 
as  the  cause.  The  Courier  comes 
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with  an  amplification  of  this,  and 
says,  that  people  who  did  not  ex¬ 
pect  it  “  did  not  sufficiently  ca\- 

u  culatc  the  effect  of  constant  ap- 

- 

M  plication ,  unrelieved  by  any  re- 
“  creation,  or  leisure — of  niyhts 
“  passed  in  harassing  debates,  and 
“  of  days  devoted  to  equally  ha- 
“  rassing  diplomatic  discussions — 
they  did  not  reflect  how  few 
“  hours  could  be  passed  in  bed, 
u  and  fewer  still  be  passed  in 
sleep.”  What  impudence  as 
well  as  nonsense !  What  di¬ 


plomatic  discussions  had  he  to 
worry  him,  when  he  had  two  Under 
i  Secretaries  of  State,  two  or  three 
dozen  of  clerks  and  messengers  ; 

)  somebody  to  make  even  his  pens 
for  him,  and  ten  or  a  dozen  hands 
to  write  as  many  lines  of  writing ; 
and  this  too,  when,  for  seven  long 
years,  the  King  has  been  inces¬ 
santly  telling  us  twice  a  year, 
that  lie  continues  to  receive  no- 
/  thing  but  assurances  of  peace  and 
friendship  from  all  foreign  powers! 
What  diplomatic  discussions  had 
he,  then  ?  And  as  to  the  “  harass¬ 
ing  debates what  harassing  had 


he,  when  every  motion  that  he 
made  was  sure  to  be  carried,  andh 
nine  times  out  of  Jen  without  an  , 
attempt  at  a  division  !  If  talking  j  ^ 
nonsense,  indeed,  proved  him  to 
be  insane,  insane  he  has  been  ever  / ' 
since  I  knew’  any  thing  of  him  ;\| 
and  certainly,  the  question  that  he 
put  to  the  witness,  Anne  Robin¬ 
son,  whether  he  had  talked  any S 
to  Doctor  Bankhead,  , 


nonsense 

proved  any  thing  but  his  insanity  ; 
for  it  proved  that  he  had  formed  a 
tolerably  correct  estimate  of  his  j  ^ 
colloquial  endowments. 

To  talk  of  his  mind  having  sunk 
under  the  load  of  his  business  is 
quite  monstrous.  The  whole  that 
he  had  to  do,  even  if  be  had  done 
it  well,  did  not  amount  to  a  tenth 
of  the  labour  that  I  have  been- 
constantly  performing  for  these 
last  twenty  years  ;  and  if  his  mind  \ 


sunk  under  his  business,  what  is  , 
to  become  of  the  mind  of  a  lawyer 


in  extensive  practice  ;  of  a  Lord 
Chancellor,  or  of  a  Judge?  The 
Chief  Justice  has  more 
month  than  he  had  to  do 
years.  Why,  at  this  rate,  no 


uge  ?  me 
to  do  in  a  i 
o  in  seven  / 
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Lawyer  or  Chancellor,  or  Judge 
ought  to  be  suffered  to  move  about 
without  a  keeper.  Only  think  of 
a  trial  of  considerable  length, 
proceeding  out  of  a  complicated 
I  declaration  and  pleadings  of 
/  length  emormous  ;  only  think  of 
sitting  and  hearing  the  statements 
of  the  lawyers  on  both  sides,  of- 
hearing  the  evidence  of  twenty  or 
thirty  witnesses,  swearing  to  dif¬ 
ferent  points  of  the  question,  ir¬ 
regularly  as  possible  in  point  of 
order;  only  think  of  making  notes 
of  all  this,  and  then,  when  all  this 
mass  of  confusion  is  over,  taking 
it  and  laying  the  merits  of  the 
case,  the  pro  and  the  core,  and 
nicely  balancing  one  part  against 
another ;  drawing,  at  last,  the 
■  conclusion  on  which  the  mind  of 
/  the  jury  ought  to  rest:  only  think 
of  all  this ;  consider,  that  it  is 
what  every  one  of  the  Judges  has 
to  perform  almost  every  day  of 
his  life ;  and  consider,  too,  that 
the-  J udge  is  bound  by  law  ;  that 
\  every  opinion  he  gives,  every 
I  statement  that  he  makes,  every 
colouring  that  he  communicates  to 


l 


any  circumstance,  are  narrowly  ■> 
watched  by  men  as  skilful  and  as 
able  as  himself,  who  have  a  right 
to  call  him  to  account,  who  do  call 
him  to  account  upon  the,  spot,  if 
he  fall  info  error  ;  and  who  can 
call  for  a  revision  of  his  decisions 
and  bring  against  him  any  word 
that  he  may  utter,  and  that,  too,! 
before  a  tribunal  where  his  rivals 
sit  in  judgment  with  himself.  Only 
think  of  this  ;  and,  recollect,  that 
the  Judges  never  go  mad  ;  and 
so  thoroughly  are  they  imbued 
with  a  sense  of  obedience  to  the 
laws,  that,  however  the  cutting 
of  throats  may  be  in  fashion,  they  V** 
take  special  good  care  never  to 
cut  theirs. 

It  is  beastly  nonsense,  there-' 
fore  ;  it  is  nonsense  such  as 
scarcely  Castlereagh  himself  ever  j 
uttered,  to  talk  of  his  having  been 
driven  out  of  his  senses  by  his 
load  of  business.  Deep  thinking ^ 
some,  people  say,  will  drive  a 
man  mad.  This  is  a  very  foolish 
notion  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  how 
deeply  Castlereagh  thought,  may 

be  judged  of  by  his  speeches  and 

O 
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the  result  of  his  measures.  It  is  not 
now  that  I  say  it  for  the  first  time 
or  for  the  thousandth  time,  for  I 
have  always  said,  that  it  was  one 
of  the  most  empty-headed  crea- 
'  tures  that  ever  existed ;  and  that 
it  was  sheer  impudence,  and  the 
imbecility  of  its  opponents,  that 
carried  it  through  with  a  sort  of 
eclat,  such  as  a  mountebank  ob¬ 
tains  amongst  clowns. 

Yet,  that  he  was  not  in  that 
,  state  of  disgust  and  despair  which 
J  might  haw  impaired  his  faculties, 
such  as  they  were,  I  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  say.  He  must  have  been 
/an  idiot  not  to  perceive  that  his 
career  was  drawing  to  a  close..  I 
do  not  know  that  he  did  perceive 
it ;  but  he  must  have  been  little 
short  of  an  idiot  not  to  have 
perceived  it ;  and  it  is  likely 
enough,  that  he  did  feel  a  great 
deal  of  alarm  at  events  that  he 
saw  approaching.  He  well  knew 
» that  he  was  most  cordially  de¬ 
tested  by  the  Reformers  at  any 
rale ;  and  impudent  a  a  he  was, 
/  he  had  lived  to  see  the  day,  when 
sheer  impudence  was  not  likely  to 


carry  him  through.  He  had  got 
through  the  last  Session  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  with  some  difficulty ;  but  he 
saw  another  approaching  which 
le  could  not  hope  to  get  through, 
without  the  system  receiving  a 
terrible  shock  of  some  sort  or 
another. 

Under  such  circumstances  he 
might  be  in  a  state  approaching 
insanity.  What  makes  the  bank¬ 
ers,  money-jobbers,  and  mer¬ 
chants,  cut  their  throats  so  gal-  • 
lantly  1  The  dread  of  humiliation. 
False  pride:  Blackstone  calls  it 
cowardice,  which  induces  men  to 
destroy  themselves,  to  avoid  those 
ills  which  they  have  not  the  forti-j 
tude  *to  endure.  Instead  of  going 
to  America  to  avoid  the  blessings 
of  Sidmouth’s  Bill,  which  Castle - 
rcagh  brought  into  the  Hovse  of 
Commons,  I  might  have  eut  my 
throat ;  but  I  did  not  like  the  idea 
of  being  buried  in  the  highway 
with  a  stake  driven  through  me. 

1  preferred  enduring  the  ills  of  aS 
voyage  to  America,  and  living  to 
have  the  chance  of  seeing  my  foes 
cut  their  own  throats.  This  cut- 
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l  mg  of  throats,  therefore,  has  its 
foundation  in  false  pride ;  in  the 
dread  of  being  humbled ;  in  the 
dread  of  being  brought  to  sweep 
those  streets,  through  which  the 


/  throat  cutters  have  rolled  with 
/snch  insolence  in  their  carriages. 

They  retain  all  their  insolence 
■still ;  else  they  would  see  that 
i  they  are  about  to  come  into  their 
7  proper  place;  and  to  be  in  that 
state  of  life  where  they  ought  al¬ 
ways  to  have  been. 

**  As  to  compassion  ;  as  to  sorrow, 
upon  this  occasion,  how  base  a 
hypocrite  I  must  be  to  affect  it! 
nay,  how  base  a  hypocrite  to  dis- 
attempt  to  disguise,  my 
Can  1  forget  Ireland ; 

)  can  J  forget  Mr.  Fix nerty  ;  can 
I  forget  Napoleon,  Marshal  Ney  ; 
can  1  forget  the  Queen,  who, 
though  she-  suffered  so  much, 
though  she  suffered  to  the  break¬ 
ing  of  her  heart,  never  thought  of 
the  dastardly  act  of  putting  an 
end  to  her  existence.  The  ruf- 
w  bans  wTio  continue  to  praise  this 
J  man,  tell  us  that  the  history  of  his 
life  is  found  in.  the  measures  of  the 


inay,  now  oas 
guise,  or  att( 
satisfaction !  < 
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Government  for  the  last  twenty* 
seven  years  ;  and  that  is  true 
enough ;  it  is  found  in  all  the  va¬ 
rious  aets  that  have  been  passed 
to  shut  the  Irish  up  in  their  houses  ^ 
from  sunsfet  to  sunrise,  and  to 
transport  them  without  trial  by  ^ 
jury.  It  is  found  in  the  Power-of- 
imprisonment  Bill  of  1817.  It  is 
found  in  those  terrible  Six  Acts, 
one  of  which  prescribes  that  the 
printer  of  a  newspaper  shall  enter 
into  bail  even  before  he  begins  to  J 
print ;  which  prescribes  that  this  ' 
very  pamphlet  in  which  I  am  now 
addressing  you,  shall  be  so  loaded/ 
with  paper  and  with  price,  as  tp 
make  it  difficult  to  effect  its  cir-  \ 
culation.  It  is  fouud  in  another 
of  those  Acts,  which  was  intended 
to  transport  men,  and  which  does 
banish  men  for  life,  for  a  second 
time  uttering  that  which  has  a 
tendency  to  bring  into  contempt 
those  who  pass  such  a  law\  His  ^ 
history  is  in  the  figure  of  eight  and  / 
eight  cyphers,  which  represent  • 
the  amount  of  the  National  Debt.  \ 
It  is  written  in  those  measures 
which  have  reduced  the  most  in- 
O  2 
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du8trious  and  enterprising  farmers 


in  the  world  to  a  state  of  beggary, 
and  have  plunged  no  small  number 
i  of  them  into  despair,  real  insanity, 
and  self-destruction.  It  is  written 
in  a  mass  of  pauperism,  hitherto 
wholly  unknown  to  England,  and 
it  is  written  in  starvation  to  Ireland 


J 


amidst  over-production.  As  to  his 


family  and  connexions,  look  at 
r  the  immense  sums  which  they  are 
now  receiving  out  of  the  fruit  of 
the  people’s  labour.  And  as  to 
any  compassion  that  we  are  to 
feel  for  them,  we  will  feel  it  when 
an  end  to  the  sufferings  of  the 


/  # 


Reformers  and  their  families  will 


leave  us  a  particle  of  compassion 

* 

to  bestow  on  any  body  else.  J  The 
mention  of  the  anguish  of  Lady 
Castlereagii  only  reminds  meof 
the  anguish  of  poor  Mrs.  Johnson, 
who,  brought  to  a  death-bed  by 
long  and  racking  anxiety  on  ac¬ 
count  of  her  husband,  harassed, 
persecuted,  thrown  into  a  dun¬ 
geon  at  a  hundred  miles  from 
her,  merely  for  having  been  pre- 


\  sent  at  a  Meeting  never  before 
deemed  unlawful ;  /when  I  hear 


Lady  Castlereagh’s  anguish  men¬ 
tioned  I  forget,  for  the  time, 


the  enormous  sinecure  of  her) 
lather,  but  Hremember  that  exem¬ 
plary  ana  affectionate  wife,  Mrs. 


i 


Johnson,  who,  brought  to  her 

V 

death-bed  by  the  means  just  men-  ; 

j 

tioned,  earnestly  prayed  that  she 
might  see  her  husband  before  she 
closed  her  eyes  for  ever;  and^J 
remember,  that  that  prayer  was  y 
rejected  by  Castlereagii  and  his  i 
colleagues,  though  the  husband  ‘ 
tendered  bail  to  any  amount  and 
offered  to  submit  to  any  length  of 
imprisonment  as  the  price  of  per-  ' 
mission  to  receive  the  last  sigh  of  | 


his  dying  wife  '  J 

I  have  now  performed  my  duty  ;■ 
a  duty  towards  the  Public;  to¬ 
wards  the  Reformers  more  espe¬ 
cially  ;  and,  Joseph  Swann,  par¬ 
ticularly  towards  you.  I  anxiously 
hope  that  you  may  come  alive,  \ 
and  in  health,  out  of  your  dum^ 


geon.  I  admired  your  conduct 
at  the  time  when  the  sentence 
was  passed  upon  you.  You  did 
not  talk  of  cutting  your  throat ;  j 
but,  darting  a  look  at  those  who 
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passed  the  sentence,  you  exclaim¬ 
ed  :  “  Is  that  all?  I  thought  you 
Y“  had  a  bit  of  rope  in  your 
“  pockets  for  me !  ”  Your  chil- 
^  dren  are  in  misery  now;  but  be 
of  good  cheer ;  they  may  live  to 
see  the  day  when  they  will  not 
\  ^have  to  mourn  over  a  father  in  a 
dungeon.  I  am, 


u 


Your  faithful  Friend  and 
Most  obedient  Servant, 

Wm.  cobbett. 


MR.  BROUGHAM’S 
BEER  BILL. 

Horsham,  13  Aug.  1822. 

I  am  very  anxious  to  direct  the 
public  attention  to  this  measure, 
which,  if  the  people  be  just  to¬ 
wards  themselves,  will  certainly 
be  adopted  in  the  next  Session 
of  Parliament.  The  object  of  the 
Bill  is  to  enable  am-  body  to  deal 
in  beer,  as  any  body  deals  in 
bread ;  and  not  to  confine  the 
trade  to  certain  houses.  These 
\  houses  are  now  privileged  houses. 
They  ought  not  to  be  called 
licenced  houses;  but  privileged 


houses ;  for  they  exclude  all  other 
houses.  These  privileged  build¬ 
ings  belong,  in  general,  to  great  ! 
Brewers,  who  have  been  growing 
rich  in  much  about  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  that  the  people  have  been 
growing  poor.  Mr.  Elman  the 
elder,  when  he  was  examined  by 
the  Agricultural  Committee  of 
1821,  stated,  that,  forty-five  years 
ago,  there  was  not  a  labourer’s 
family  in  his  parish  that  did  not 
brew  their  own  beer,  and  enjoy  it 
by  their  own  fire-sides ;  and  that 
now,  there  was  not  one  in  the 

parish  that  did  it.  This  was  a 

.  *-  .  * 

shocking  fact  for  the  Parliament  to 
learn,  and  from  such  good  autho¬ 
rity  too !  In  the  meanwhile  the 
Brewers,  owing  to  their  privileged 
houses,  have  been  growing  rich 
Jews  and  insolent  as  lords 
waiting. 

To  do  the  Government  justice, 
it  has  not  wished  to  establish  this 


rich  as ' 
rds  in  / 


shameful  monopoly,  which  has 
grown  up  without  its  positive  aid, 
and  even  against  its  wish,  as  it 
has  been  manifestly  against  its 
interest.  For,  the  Brewers  have 
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grown  into  a  powerful  body,  bar¬ 
ing  an  influence  independent  of 
the  Government,  and,  when  their 
interest  dictated  it,  using  that  in¬ 
fluence  against  the  Government; 
playing  the  “  Patriot,”  or  play¬ 
ing  the  slave,  just  as  interest  di¬ 
rected.  The  great  masses  of 
money,  drawn  together  by  this 
monopoly  in  the  trade  of  beer, 
naturally  threw  the  paper-money 
making,  in  considerable  part,  into 
the  same  hands.  This  was  a 
most  powerful  ally.  Masters  of 
the  money-shops,  the  Brewers 
found  it  very  easy  to  manage  the 
affair  of  getting  and  keeping  as 
many  privileged  houses  as  they 
pleased. 

At  a  trial  at  Winchester,  it 
came  out,  that  a  .Magistrate,  who 
was  a  Parson  too,  had  taken  a 
sum  of  money  for  licensing  a  pub¬ 
lic-house.  Here,  then,  the  thing 
was  proved  to  be  possible,  at  least. 
But,  without  resorting  to  the  pre¬ 
sumption,  that  this  sort  of  traffic 
has  been  any  thing  like  common ; 
without  supposing  that  this  vulgar 
/"d  clumsy  species  of  bribery  has 


not  been  rare;  is  it  not  clear, 
that  an  opulent  Brewer  and  Ban¬ 
ker  can,  in  a  country  place  espe^ 
dally,  hardly  wish  for  anything 
which  he  cannot  accomplish '?  __ 
Every  one  will  see,  that,  under 
such  circumstances,  an  individual, 
who  is  only  just  able  to  set  up  as\ 
a  publican  to  brew  his  own  beer,  I 
can  have  no  more  chance  against  ' 
the  big  brewer  than  a  goose  has  ’  ' 
in  a  contest  with  a  fox. 

Yet,  is  it  not  a  monstrous  thing, 
that  this  article  should  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  such  a  monopoly,  or,  to 
any  thing  like  a  monopoly  ?  iA 
the  dealing  in  bread  or  meat  or 
cheese  or  butter  were  to  be  -en- , 
grossed  in  this  way,  should  we 
not  think  it  the  most  outrageous 
of  all  tyrannies !  Yet  beer  is  aii^ 
article  scarcely  inferior  to  meat  in 
point  of  importance,  and  far  snr-  ! 
passing,  in  that  respeef,  cheese  or 
butter.  It  is  useless  to  argue  that 
no  drink  but  water  is  necessary  fj 
for,  if  it  were  true,  you  cannot 
bring  the  people  to  adopt  it  You 
attempt  an  impossibility.  For 
those  who  work  Aard'sbmething  of\^ 
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strength  in  the  drink  appears  to 
be  necessary.  Hut,  if  we  were  to 
admit,  or  maintain,  the  contrary, 
that  would  make  nothing  in  favour 
of  the  Brewer’s  monopoly;  for, 

Jthen,  there  ought  to  be  no  beer  at 
all.  Of  all  the  drink  known  to 
/man,  the  most  suitable  to  those 

Jwho  labour  appears  to  be  that 
which  proceeds  from  grain  malted. 
„  At  any  rate,  it  has  always  been  in 
\  use  in  England,  to  the  climate  of 
which  it  is  peculiarly  adapted ;  a 
climate  not  so  cold  as  to  require 

/ 

ardent  spirits ;  and  not  so  hot  as 
f  to  render  it  at  all  difficult  to  keep 
'  beer  for  almost  any  length  of  time. 
There  is,  too,  this  great  conve¬ 
nience  :  that  liquor  of  various  de¬ 
grees  of  strength  is  to  be  drawn 
firgm  the  same  material.  The 
quantities  may  be  large  or  small, 
suited  to  the  means  and  the  wants 
jof  the  party.  In  short,  it  is  the 
J  drink  of  the  country. 

Is  it  not  an  abomination,  then, 
that  the  making  of  this  drink 
should  have  become  a  monopoly 
almost  as  complete  as  il  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  it  by  any  but  public  brewers 


were  a  crime  punishable  with 
death  1  Yet,  as  far  as  relates  to 
towns ,  and  especially  great  towns, 
this  is  the  case.  The  taxes,  and 
means  necessary  to  be  'used  to 
collect  them ;  the  taxes  on  Malt 
and  on  Beer  have  worked  to  this 
effect.  Contrary  to  the  wish  of 
the  Government,  I  allow ;  but, 
they  have  thus  worked ;  and,  in 
conjunction  with  the  trade  of  pa¬ 
per-money  making,  have  laid  the 
whole  country,  and  especially  the 
labouring  classes,  under  contribu-  ^ 
tion  to  a  sort  of  Bung  hole  Aristo- 
craey,  who  have  an  immense 
revenue,  drawn  from  the  peo¬ 
ple  at  large  through  what  Mr. 
Brougham  well  denominated, 
those  funnels ,  the  public-house^ 
keepers,  who  are  a  sort  of  tax- 
gatherers  to  this  aristocracy,  and 
can  be  “  bundled  out  into  <Ae\^ 
road  ”  at  their  pleasure ;  who  are, 
in  fact,  nothing  more  than  their 
agents  or  servants.  The  laws,  in 
imposing  taxes  on  beer,  malt  and 
hops,  and  in  imposing  licences, 
never  contemplated  any  such  re¬ 
sult  as  this.  Those  who  made  the 
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laws  looked  upon  it  that  the  pub¬ 
's  lie-house  keeper  would  himself  be 
the  owner  of  the  house ;  or,  at 
least,  that  he  would  rent  the  house 
of  the  real  owner,  and  have  a  safe 
hold  of  it,  as  in  other  cases.  They 
never  thought,  that  these  houses, 
or  the  leases  of  them,  vtould  fall 
into  the  hands  of  a  Bunghole 
Aristocracy,  who  would  compel 
the  people  of  the  vicinage  to  drink 
J  their  beer,  or  none,  having  (as 
they  have)  influence  sufficient  to 
prevent  any  rivalship  from  indi¬ 
viduals.  This  is  what  was  never 
thought  of  by  those  that  passed 
the  laws.  But,  this  is  what  it  has 
come  to.  The  laws  have  been 
craftily  perverted  to  the  general 
harm.  The  spirit  of  them  has 
been  abused ;  and'  now  that  it  is 
proposed  to  rectify  the  thing,  to 
put  an  end  to  so  great  an  abuse, 
the  Bunghole  Aristocracy  come 
j  forward  and  claim  a  «  vested  m- 
Ny  terest !  In  v\  hat  1  In  an  abuse  ! 
Very  much,  to  be  sure,  like  some 
other  vested  interests;”  and, 
really,  we  ought  not,  after  this, 
j  to  be  much  surprised  to  hear  pick- 
!  pockets  at  the  Old  Bailey  plead¬ 
ing  a  “  vested  interest;”  an  “  un¬ 
derstood  condition;”  and  to  assert, 
that  justice  and  humanity  forbade 
the  putting  of  an  end  to  the  pick- 
,  ing  of  pockets.  Pickpockets  are, 
ij  however,  more  modest  than  the 
Bunghole  Aristocracy. 


‘j1 

X 


But,  in  this  case,  as  in  most 
others  where  injury  is  done  to  any 
body,  the  amount  of  the  injury) 
surpasses  that  of  the  gain  of  him  j 
who  does  the  injury.  The  Brew- 
ers,  great  as  is  their  gain,  cause, 
for  the  sake  of  securing  that  gain, 
an  injury  to  perhaps  ten  thousand/ 
times  its  amount.  This  monopoly 
draws  people  together  from  a 
considerable  distance  round  to 
drink  at  the  same  spot;  instead 
of  being  able,  in  cases  where 
they  cannot  brew  their  own  beer, 
to  purchase  their  drink  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  rate,  and  carry  it  home. 

If  all  the  farmers,  for  instance^ 
could  brew  beer  and  sell  it  to 
their  neighbours,  what  an  advan¬ 
tage  it  would  be !  A  farmer  could\ 
sell  better  beer  for  2d.  a  pot  than 
can  now  be  got  at  the  public-house 
for  6 d.  a  pot.  This  is  the  way  to 
break  up  the  monopoly.  It  was 
useless  to  attempt,  as  by  Mr. 
Bf.nnkt’s  Bill,  to  put  a  check  on 
the  Magistrates,  unless  the  power 
had  been  wholly  taken  out  of 
their  hands ;  for,  what  would  an 
Appeal  have  been  from  the  Petty 
Sessions  to  the  Quarter  Sessions  1 
What  an  Appeal  is  it  ever,  or  can 
it  ever  be  1  Mr.  Brougham’s  is 
the  best  May :  removing  the 
temptation  to  corruption  and  undue 
influence. 

As  to  the  revenue,  even  if  alt  tax 
were  taken  from  the  beer,  it  would 
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be  greatly  increased;  for,  the 
consumption  would  be  three  times 
what  it  now  is;  and,  of  course, 
the  tax  on  the  malt ,  if  it  were  to 
continue  what  it  now  is,  would  in¬ 
crease  so  much  in  amount  as  to 
make  a  great  augmentation  in  the 
revenue.  The  whole  of  the  tax 
ought  to  be  taken  off  the  malt. 
That  would  be  the  true  way,  and 
off  the  beer  too  ;  and  there  would 
be  instant  death  to  this  enormous 
monopoly.  The  demand  for  grain 
would  increase  surprisingly;  and, 
agriculture  and  every  thing  else 
would  feel  the  good  effects.  The 
East  Indies,  China,  and  the  West 
Indies,  might,  and  would,  com¬ 
plain  ;  but,  is  it  not  a  strange  po¬ 
licy  to  tax  the  produce  of  our 
own  fields,  to  burden  that  with 
imposts,  in  order  to  encourage 
|  trade  with  distant  countries  ?  We 
now  feel  a  little  of  the  effects  of 
that  sort  of  policy  j  and,  the  time, 
1  hope,  is  not  far  off  when  it  will 
be  abandoned. 

But,  in  the  meanwhile,  this 
monopoly,  this  mischievous  mo- 
nopply,  may  be  checked.  The 
Maltster's  is  a  monopoly  too,  and 
its  effects  are  visible  to  all  eyes. 
At  this  time  malt  is  in  the  country 
places,  from  7s.  to  7s.  and  6 d.  a 
bushel.  The  barley  is  2s.  6 d.  at 
most.  The  tax  2s.  6 d.  Thus 
then,  there  is  charged  for  mailing 


from  2s.  to  2s.  and  6 d.  a  bushel ! 
Besides  this,  there  is  an  increase 
of,  at  least,  a  gallon  on  every 
eight ;  that  is  to  say,  eight  gallons 
of  barley  will  make  nine  of  malt. 

So  that  here  is  nearly  Is.  more  of 
gain  per  bushel  to  the  maltster ; 
making  his  gain  upon  every  bushel 
of  barley  more  than  three  shillings, 
when  one  shilling  is  quite  suffi¬ 
cient;  and,  indeed,  before  the 

| 

tax  on  malt,  the  custom  used  to 
be,  to  carry  a  bushel  of  good 
barley  and  receive  a  bushel  of 
malt  in  exchange.  The  tax,  there-  * 
fore,  causes  the  addition,  not  of 
2s.  (id.  which  is  what  the  tax- 
gatherer  receives;  but  of  about 
4s.  6 d.  or  5s.  And,  if  I  am  told,, 
that  competition  amongst  maltsters 
will  prevent  unreasonable  gains,  ?\ 
my  answer  is,  that  it  does  not  do 
it ;  or,  at  least,  it  does  not  pre-A 
vent  this  unreasonable  addition  to 
the  price  of  the  barley  and  the 
amount  of  the  tax.  The  truth  is, 
that  where  a  tax  comes,  and  espe¬ 
cially  where  excisemen  and  severe 
penal  laws  make  their  appearance, 
there  is  no  fair  competition.  The 
trade  becomes  a  game  of  hazard, 
in  which  the  greatest  rogue  is  ge¬ 
nerally  the  greatest  winner.  It  is 
an  affair  of  trouble,  danger, 
straint,  and  slavery ;  and, 
every  man  is  not  made  of  stuff  to 
encounter  or  submit  to  these,  the 
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tiling  becomes  a  monopoly  in  the 
hands  of  those  that  are  made  of 
such  stuff.  For  my  own  part  I 
scarcely  can  describe  the  priva- 

•  tions  that  I  would  not  endure 
rather  than  be  compelled  to  place 
my  doors  open,  at  all  hours,  to  an 
exciseman,  or  to  place  my  keys 
in  his  hands,  as  is  frequently  the 
case.  No  gain  would  be  great 
enough,  and  the  avoiding  of  no 
loss  sufficient,  to  induce  me  to  do 
this.  Therefore  it  is,  that  I  gire 
7s.  or  8s.  for  a  bushel  of  malt, 
when  I  could  make  it  for  5s.  and 
•pay  the  tax  too.  And  thus  it  is, 
that  the  tax  does  an  injury  to  the 
consumer  and  to  agriculture  be¬ 
yond  the  good  it  does  to  the  re¬ 
venue. 

•  However,  it  is  worth  consider¬ 
ation  with  many  farmers,  and  with 
parishes ,  whether  they  ought  not, 
even  as  things  now  stand,  to  make 
their  own  malt,  especially  in  the 
woodland  and  Aop-countries,  where 
fuel  is  cheap,  and  where  a  hop- 
kiln  is  easily  made  applicable  to 
malt.  The  supplying  of  the  la¬ 
bourers  and  mechanics  and  the 
tradespeople  at  a  lower  rate  than 
the  maltsters  do  would  add  greatly 
to  the  consumption.  The  “  Coun¬ 
try  Gentlemen ,”  as  they  are 
called,  are  so  much  engaged  in 
bowing  at  Whitehall  to  get  places 
and  livings  for  their  sons,  that 


they  have  not  time  to  think  about 
things  so  vulgar  as  this.  Those 
who  will  soon  have  their  estates 
will  understand  the  matter  better. 
They  will  see,  that  it  is  better  to 
get  rents  than  to  beg  for  salaries , 
fees,  pensions,  and  the  like. 

I  have  hitherto  viewed  this 
matter  as  it  may  be  effected  by 
the  Bill,  proposed  to  be  brought 
in  by  Mr.  Brougham  ;  but,  with¬ 
out  any  alteration  at  all  in  the 
law,  people  may  check  the  mono¬ 
poly  by  brewing  their  own  beer, 
which  was  so  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  by  Mr.  Brougham,  who, 
upon  this  occasion  deserved  and 
received  great  and  general  ap¬ 
plause  ;  though  it  ought  not  to 
pass  unacknowledged,  that  Mr. 
Huskisso.v  appeared  to  favour 
the  Bill,  and  that  none  of  the  mi¬ 
nisters  seemed  to  have  any  objec¬ 
tion  to  it.  So  that  we  may  hope 
to  see  this  Bill  pass  into  a  law. 
But,  in  the  meanwhile,  any  one  is 
free  to  brew  his  own  beer.  With 
the  tax  and  the  monopoly  charge 
on  the  malt,  I  allow ;  but  still, even 
with  those,  to  brew  your  own 
beer  is  a  saving  almost  incredible, 
besides  the  security  against  swal¬ 
lowing  po'tson ;  and,  how  great 
that  danger  is,  we  may  guess  from 
the  ninety-two  instances  (men¬ 
tioned  in  my  Cottage  Economy) 
of  convict  ioMsofmiscreants,  caught 
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at  almost  a  single  haul,  patting 
drugs,  more  or  less  poisonous,  into 
Brewer’s  Beer!  The  Morning 
Chronicle  tells  us,  that  Mr.  Inglis, 
the  merchant  (partner  of  my  Co¬ 
ventry  Ellice)  who  shot  himself 
the  other  day,  was  proved  to  have 
been  insane  by  his  having  fancied 
that  he  was  poisoned.  Faith,  if 
he  were,  as  probably  he  was,  in 
the  habit  of  taking  down  Brewer’s 
possets,  this  might  have  been  no 
fancy  !  The  most  experienced 
physicians  ascribe  a  large  portion 
of  the  chronic  complaints  to  this 
drugged  beverage,  which  is  no 
I  more  beer  than  one  of  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh’s  speeches,  or  “  State- 
Aj  papers,”  is  English.  It  is,  as 
'  the  Apothecaries  write  on  their 
phials,  “■  the  mixture ;  ”  and,  would 
to  God  it  were  inefficient  as  “  the 
\mixturc  ”  generally  is  ! 
s  But,  besides  the  consideration 
of  health ,  which,  however,  is  a 
matter  of  the  first  importance, 
there  is  the  morality ;  the  liappi- 
ness  of  families  and  the  peace  and 
\  safety  of  society,  are  to  be  consi¬ 
dered  here.  For,  I  look  upon  it  as 
an  undeniable  truth,  that  there  can 
1  be  none  of  these  without  bellies 
•  pretty  troll  filled  with  tolerably 
good  victuals  and  drink.  If  I 
bad  a  poor  and  immoral,  that  is 
''to  say,  thieving  family  to  reform, 
’’’  -J  would  put  a  flitch  of  bacon  on 
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the  rack  and  a  barrel  of  beer  in 
the  pantry.  A  quarter  of  malt 
and  a  fat  hog  will  do  more  towards^ 
keeping  labouring  people  honest,  M 
and  sober  too,  than  all  the  “  reli-  4 
gious  tracts  ”  that  the  Soldier  s  V 
Bishop  ever  distributed,  “  pious 
and  zealous  ”  as  he  was.  You 
preach  in  vain  (in  England  at 
least)  if  you  preach  content  toj 
an  empty  belly.  In  Ireland ,  in¬ 
deed,  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
high  eulogiums,  which  the  land¬ 
lords  bestow  on  the  “  resignation  ’*  ' 
of  the  poor  labourers,  men  will 
be  satisfied  with  the  extreme  unc-p 
tion.  In  this  part  of  the  kingdom 
I  am  very  certain  that  nothing 
but  an  inward  application  will  . 
produce  “  resignation,”  whatever^ 
else  may  produce  submission. I 
Content  and  hunger  can  never  / 
co-exist ;  and,  the  best  and  cheap¬ 
est  way  of  keeping  the 
to  keep  people’s  bellies 
People  in  that  state  may  easily 
be  “  governed.  ”  They  want  very 
little  of  what  can  be  called  go¬ 
vernment.  The  constable’s  stafl' 
and  the  sheriff  's  wand  are  quite 
sufficient.  No  regiments  of  lancers 
are  wanted.  Full  bellies  are  die  i 
“  cheap  defence  of  nations  ;  ”  and  ■ 
that  defence  is  not  to  be  found  in 
tfiose  titles  and  pensions  about 
the  virtues  of  which  the  old  hack,', 
Burke;  makes  such  a  fuss. 
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If  people  are  all  well  off ;  I 
mean  all  people  that  work  ;  and 
the  vagabonds  would  be  but  few 
comparatively :  if  the  great  body 
of  the  people  were  well  off,  they 
would  be  content.  No  “  dema¬ 
gogue”  could  persuade  them  that 
a  full  belly  Mas  an  empty  one. 
If  they  were  contented,  there 
could  be  no  disturbance  of  the 
peace.  There  could  be  no  need 
of  a  thundering  standing  army 
to  keep  such  a  people  in  awe. 
In  awe  of  what  ?  Why  need  they 
be  made  afraid?  Who  could 
have  an  interest  in  their  being 
frightened?  But,  if  they  be  hun¬ 
gry  (in  England  at  least),  they 
will  be  discontented.  The  dis¬ 
content  will  shoMr  itself  in  some 
way  or  other.  It  will,  first  or 
last,  break  out  into  acts;  and 
force  is  necessary  to  quell  it. 
This  is,  and  always  has  been, 
the  progress :  heavy  taxes,  lay 
them  on  as  high  as  you  may, 
press  downwards  till  they  produce 
hunger  in  the  labouring  classes : 
they  show  their  discontent  in 
various  ways,  and  at  last  come 
to  acts  of  violence.  An  army  is 
necessary  to  oppose  these  acts. 
Hence  wore  taxes.  And  thus  is 
eountry  placed  in  a  state  very 
ttle  short  of  never-ceasing  civil 
j  war.  The  best  state  of  such  a 
country  is  but  a  sort  of  truce,  or 
cessation  of  arms. 


It  is  in  vain  to  talk  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  case  of  a  half-starved 
people.  The  Tract  People  think 
they  are  very  cunning  in  preach-  , 
ing  up  to  the  labourers  resigna -  f, 
tion  under  a  state  of  M'ant,  while 
they  themselves  are  bursting  with  j 
fat,  drawn  out  of  the  labour  of: 
those  to  M-hom  they  preach.  They 
deceive  themselves.  They  may 
Tract  it  as  long  as  they  please : 
they  Mill  never  make  man  be-  } 
lieve,  that  he  has  not  a  right  to 
a  belly-full  from  his  constant  la¬ 
bour  ;  and  that,  talk  of  property 
and  law  as  long  as  you  like,  it 
is  not  lawful  for  him,  by  one 
means  or  another,  to  get  that 
belly-full.  A  very  curious  ad¬ 
venture  happened  to  me  one  day, 
last  Spring,  relative  to  these 
Tracts.  I  Mas  waiting  for  a 
coach  in  Piccadilly,  looking  out 
of  the  coffee-room  window,  at 
M-hich  also  were  two  gentlemen 
just  come  out  of  Sussex.  We  \ 
saw  a  sort  of  beggar,  holding  a  \ 
pamphlet  up  to  the  departing 
coaches,  as  if  for  sale.  I  said,  J 
“  I  wonder,  now,  what  that  fellow) 
is  selling.”  One  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  (neither  of  whom  knew  me)  ft 
said,  “  I  dare  say  it’s  Cobbett’s  i 
Register.”  “Oh,  no!  "said  I, 

“  that  is  too  ungodly  for  such  a  * 
pious  looking  hawker.”  We  sent 
out  to  buy  one,  price  a  penny  f\ 
and  it  Mas  a  Tract  against  the  ( 
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“  Sin  of  Smuggling  !  ”  It  was 
published  by  one  Collins,  who, 
it  seems,  is  the  agent  of  this 
Tract  Crete.  It  was  entitled  a 
“  Dialogue  on  the  coast,”  or  some¬ 
thing  in  that  way.  A  dish  of 
^  poor,  miserable  sophistry  and 
\  cant,  which  will  never  make  any 
1  creature  believe,  that  it  is  an 
^ offence  against  God  to  drink  a 
glass  of  gin  that  has  not  been 
V  legalized  by  an  exciseman’s  stick. 

Why  could  not  the  meddling  fools 
[..let  this  subject  alone?  But,  their 
\  vanity  is  equal  to  their  hypo¬ 
crisy.  They  conceit,  that  it  is 
''their  Tracts  that  keep  hungry 
A  people  quiet.  Others  know  bet 
.  ter ;  and,  therefore,  the  Barracks 
*~J  are  judiciously  planted  about  and 
well  filled.  And  this  is  the  short 
and  long  of  the  matter:  there 
must  be  full  bellies  or  full  bar- 
|  racks. 

As  I  dislike  the  latter  exceed¬ 
ingly,  it  has  been  my  constant 
endeavour  to  assist,  with  all  my 
j  might,  in  causing  the  former, 
yj  A  full  belly  to  the  labourer  is, 

!  in  my  opinion,  the  foundation  of 
j  public  morals  and  the  only  source 
*4  of  real  public  peace.  With  this 
opinion  in  my  mind,  I  wrote  and 
published  my  little  work,  called 
Cottage  Economy,  ol  which,  in 
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conclusion,  I  have  to  say  a  w’ord 
or  two  for  the  information  ol  the 


reader.  In  the  first  edition  of 
that  work  I  treated  of  private 
brewing,  a  thing  which  I  was 
very  anxious  to  promote,  and  in 
the  promoting  of  which  I  have, 

I  am  happy  to  believe,  done  a 
good  deal.  But,  as  to  the  act  of 
brewing;  that  is  to  say,  as  to 
the  mode  of  doing  the  thing,  I 
contented  myself  with  directions 
applicable  to  the  Patent  Brew¬ 
ing  Machine,  which  from  its 
high  price,  could  not  be  of  ge¬ 
neral  use,  and  of  which,  indeed, 
after  a  careful  trial,  I  have 
thought  proper  to  abandon  the\ 
use,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  k 
new  edition  of  my  little  work. 
The  directions  being  applicable  \ 
to  this  Machine ,  became  quite  I 
defective,  in  case  it  was  not 
used.  I  have,  therefore,  written 
this  part  of  my  work  anew,  and 
have  given  directions  so  plain  as 
to  every  part  of  the  business, 
that  I  think  no  one  can  possibly 
misunderstand  any  part  of  them. 

I  have  accurately  described  all 
the  utensils ;  and  have  shown,  | 
that,  even  for  a  considerable  fa¬ 
mily,  the  cost  of  them  does  not 
exceed  seven  pounds  ten  shil¬ 
lings,  though,  with  proper  care, 
they  will  all  last  half  a  cen  tury. 

I  observed,  in  the  first  edition 
of  the  Cottage  Economy,  that, 
though  I  then  recommended  (to 
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those  who  could  afford  it)  to  use 
the  Patent  Machine ,  yet,  if 
should  discover  any  thing  more 
advantageous,  and  more  likely 
to  promote  the  object  that  I  had 
in  view,  I  should  communicate  it 
to  my  readers.  This  I  have  now 
done.  The  near  edition  is  pub 
lisbed  this  day ;  the  price  is  2s.  (id. 

I  cannot  conclude  these  re¬ 
marks  without  pointing  out  to  my 
readers  the  necessity  of  sup 
porting  Mr.  Broug ham’s  Sill  bv 
petition.  He  himself  called  upon 
the  public  to  do  this  ;  and,  it  will 
be  very  necessary  ;  for  the  Bung - 
hole  Aristocracy  took  care  to  set 
their  agent9  or  servants,  tlje  pub 
lie-house  keepers,  to  work  to  peti 

3tion  against  the  Bill;  that  is  to 
say,  against  the  labouring  classes 
getting  good  and  eheap  beer! 
'Verily,  nothing  ever  surpassed 
•y  this  in  point  of  impudence.  These 
I  people  were  set  on  by  their  mas- 
f ter  ot  the  Bung.  They  could 
have  no  interest  of  their  own  in 
\  preventing  such  a  law  from  being 
-  passed.  They  must,  if  they 
wished  still  to  deni  in  beer,  have 

f  m  7 

J  desired  such  a  law  ;  for  it  would 
release  them  from  their  slavery  to 
Vthe  Bang.  They  might  then  sell 
F  beer  without  asking  leave  of  any 
one ;  and  real  beer  too,  and  not 
be  compelled  to  soil  the  drugged 
of  their  present  employers, 


and  thereby  merit  the  maledic¬ 
tions  of  a  half-poisoned  neigh-\ 
bo ur hood.  It  was  their  masters, 
therefore,  that  urged  them  on  to 
these  petitions,  which  they  were 
compelled  to  sign  on  pain  of  be-  • 
ing  u  bundled  into  the  road.” 

However,  the  Bunghole  Aris¬ 
tocracy  is  a  strong  body.  The 
parts  are  strong,  and  the  combi¬ 
nation  is  close  and  firm.  It  will 
move  with  might  and  main  next 
Session  of  Parliament;  and,  un¬ 
less  the  people  petition,  the  Bill 
may  be  lost.  Recollect,  we 
ought,  that  amongst  the  Bunghole>/ 


Aristocracy,  there  are  some  of 


the  biggest  “  Patriots  ”  of  the 
day.  There  is  the  “  Reformer 
Mr.  Wu  itbread,  and  there  are 
many  others  whose  names  do  not 
appear  on  the  boards,  with  such 
flaming  letters  on  them  over  the 
public- house  doors  and  on  the 
sign  -  posts.  Mr.  IIobhousk’s 
father  is  a  brewer  still,  I  believe, 
as  well  as  a  banker,  and  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Nabob  of  Arcot  Debts. 
The  “  young  gentleman  ”  himself 
(the  Member  lor  Westminster) 
did  not  say  any  thing  in  favour  of 
the  Bill;  but,  let  us  hope,  that 
lis  thousands  of  hard  •  working 
constituents  are  to  have  his  sup¬ 
port  upon  this  trying  occasion. 
Patriotism  here  or  patriotism 
there,  let  us  have  good  and  cheap 
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leer.  That  is ■  one  of  the  things, 
arid  one  of  the  main  things  too, 

!  that  the  people  want,  and  that 
they  promise  themselves  from  a 
Reform  of  the  Parliament ;  and 
I  shall  not  be  easily  made  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  lie  who  refuses  cor¬ 
dially  to  support  this  Bill  is  in 
earnest  as  to  Reform  or  any  thing 
else  likely  to  do  the  common 
people  any  good. 

The  pretence  of  the  Brewers  is, 
that  they  have  laid  money  out  on 
the  public-houses.  And,  who  does 
not  lay  money  out  w'hen  they  get 
houses  1  But,  they  mean  that  the 
licences  have  cost  them  money. 
That  we  can  believe  easily  enough ; 
but,  did  the  law  ever  intend  that 
they  should  be  able  to  purchase 
a  monopoly  in  the  selling  of  beer  l 
If  that  be  the  case  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ought  to  have  the  selling  of 
the  benefit  of  the  licence ;  for 
then  the  money  might  come  into 
the  Treasury,  and  cause  some  of 
our  taxes  to  be  taken  off.  But, 
what  right  have  these  people  to 
put  forward  any  such  claim  1 
They  say,  that  they  have  “  vested 
N interests  ”  in  public-houses. •  They 
Isay  that  the  law  has  tolerated 
/  their  acquiring  a  monopoly  of 
those  houses.  They  have,  indeed, 
done  it  while  the  law  has  been  in 
force.  The  Parliament  has  wink¬ 
ed  at  it ;  but,  what  law  is  the>re  for 
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the  monopoly  f  In  short,  this  is  a 
most  impudent  pretence,  and  one 
which,  if  generally  put  forward, 
and  tolerated,  would  forbid  the 
Parliament  from  doing  any  act  to 
protect  the  people  from  being  j, 
plundered  of  their  last  penny, 
and  then  stripped  of  their  very 
skins,  to  gratify  the  greedy  dis¬ 
positions  of  this,  that  and  t’other, 
band  of  unsparing  monopolists. 

There  is  no  doubt,  that  to  take 
the  tax  off  the  salt  will  annoy  the 
salt-dealers.  It  must  ;  for,  on  ‘ 
account  of  a  tax  ol  15s.  they  lay  \ 
on  18s.  in  price  of  salt.  The 
heavier  the  tax  the  more  they  get.  L* 
But,  must  the  salt-tax  not  betaken 
off,  then,  and  people  left  to  make 
their  own  salt  ?  And,  yet,  I  can 
see  no  reason  that  the  Bunghole-\, 
Aristocracy  have  to  object  to 
Mr.  Brougham’s  Bill,  than  the ^ 
Salt-men  would  have  to  object  to 
the  tax  on  salt  being  taken  off.^ 
At  this  rate,  no  tax  must  ever  bej^ 
taken  off  or  reduced  ;  and  thus 
these  Bunghole  “  Patriots,”  who\ 
w  ant  reform  in  every  thing  else, 
w'ant  no  reform,  no  change,  in  that 
which  gives  them  what  they  call 
a  “  vested  right  ”  in  the  very 
sweat  of  the  people,  which  renA 
ders  it  impossible  for  a  thirsty  / 
labourer  or  journeyman  to  quench  I 
I\is  thirst  without  paying  large  tri-  ^ 
bute  to  them,  in  order  to  enable 
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and  the  Nobility ;  such,  for  in¬ 
stance,  as  compelling  people  to 


ovens 


them  to  ride  fine  horses,  to  hector 
and  storm  about,  to  bully  at  elec¬ 
tions,  and,  in  short,  to  do  all  those 
things  which  such  an  Aristocracy 
may  be  expected  to  do. 

Brewer  ?  What  does  that  word 
mean  ?  A  man  that  makes  beer  ; 
and  a  Public  Brewer  means  a 
man  that  makes  beer  to  sell  to  the 
public.  But,  is  there  any  law 
giving  a  privilege  to  this  class  of 
men !  Is  there  any  reason  for  j  Brewers,  and  not  by  Lords  and 
not  making  a  law  to  take  from  ]  Parsons  ?  Can  we  swallow  their' 


*  ' 


bake  their  bread  at  their 
and  to  press  their  grapes  at  their  i 
wine-presses.  But,  was  either  of 
these  more  odious  than  the  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  our  Brewers,  and  was 
it  half  so  insulting  to  the  peopled 
and  dangerous  to  their  health  ?  ' 
Is  the  monopoly  any  more  bear¬ 
able  because  it  is  carried  on  by 


them  any  thing  that  they  may 
possess  wrongfully  to  the  injury 
of  the  people  at  large  1  Nobody 
wishes  to  overhaul  them  for  the 
past;  but,  surely,  they  have  had 
enough  of  gains,  and  we  enough 
of  their  drugs.  It  is  one  of  the 
first  duties  of  the  Government  to 
protect  the  poor  against  the  rich, 
and  especially  against  the  mono- 
/  polies  of  the  rich.  One  of  the 
greatest  grievances  of  the  French, 
and  one  of  the  great  causes  of 
the  Revolution  was,  the  monopolies 
.  that  were  enjoyed  by  the  Church 


drugs  with  the  greater  pleasure, 
because  some  of  them  profess  to  S 
be  “  Patriots  ?  ”  Does  the  word 
“  Patriot  ”  serve  the  purpose  of 
covering  and  sanctifying  the  most 
grinding  extortion  1  If  it  do,  the 
sooner  we  get  rid  of  the  cheat  the 
better.  I  think  the  very  first 
thing  is,  to  see,  if  possible,  that 
the  labouring  classes  live  well ; 
and  all  who  would  prevent  that  ^ 
I  deem  enemies  of  the  country. 

Wm.  cobbett. 
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TO  TUB 

BOROUGHMONGERS. 

On  Castlercagh’s  cutting  his 
Throat ,  and  on  their  oxen  pro 
bable  Fate. 


Sttyning,  Sussex,  21  August  18i2. 
B  OROUGti  mongers, 

The  last  time  I  addressed  you 
I  did  it  from  Long  Island.  It  was 
in  a  few  months  after  I  had  fled 

jf.  / 

across  the  sea  to  avoid  the  dun 
geons  of  Sidmouth.  It  was  in 
the  memorable  year  1017,  when 
the  Petitions  for  Reform  were 
\  answered  by  Bills  to  enable  the 
Ministers  to  shut  whom  they 
pleased  up  in  any  prison  that 
they  pleased  and  for  any  length 
uf  time  that  they  pleased.  It  was 
in  the  year  of  Sidmouth’s  Circu¬ 
lar.  It  was  in  the  year  of  the 


1 


hanging  of  the  brave  Cushman. 

It  was  in  the  year  when  the 
stern-path  man  said,  that  the 
funds  had  risen  in  consequence 
of  the  passing  of  the  dungeon  and 
the  gagging  bills.  It  was,  in  short, 
in  the  year  of  your  most  insolent 
triumph;  though  you  have  always/ 
been  insolent  when  the  people 
have  been  suffering  from  oppres¬ 
sion.  It  was  in  the  year  when 
one  of  the  most  hardened  and  in¬ 
famous'  of  you  said,  that  such  a 
fuss  need  not  be  made  about  the 
dungeoning ;  for,  what  was  it  ? 

It  was,  at  most,  the  abstracting  <  x 
of  a  few  dozen  of  individuals  from 
society.  The  cold-blooded  and 
insolent  tyrant,  who  uttered  those\ 
words,  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
whole  of  you. 

Your  affairs  are  a  little  changed 
now.  I  told  you  they  would 
change.  Read  my  letter,  that 
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I  have  mentioned  above.  See 
how  truly  I  told  your  fortune  thus 
far.  But,  before  I  proceed  to  con¬ 
sider  what  will  probably  be  your 
fate,  let  me  express  to  you  my 
satisfaction  that  Castlereagh  has 
cut  his  throat.  Amongst  the  rea¬ 
sons  that  I  have  for  this  satisfac¬ 
tion  is  my  thorough  recollection 
of  the  transactions  of  1809.  In 
the  month  of  May  of  that  year 
(See  Register)  he  was  accused  of 
bargaining  for  a  seat  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  exchange  for  a  post  iu 
India.  The  matter  was  brought 
before  the  Honourable  House. 
That  Honourable  body  voted 
him  an  acquittal,  because,  though 
the  bargain  had  been  made, 
\  the  act  had  net  been  completed. 
But  the  Honourable  House,  in 
order  to  impress  on  our  minds 
a  high  notion  of  its  purity, 
resolved  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  purity  of  the  House  ought  to 
be  most  jealously  watched  over 
and  most  carefully  preserved  ! 

Very  well!  This  was  doing  a 
good  deal.  Those  must  be  incre¬ 
dulous  indeed,  who  could,  after 


this,  doubt  of  the  purity  of  that 
body.  The  act  was  not  complete. 

It  had  been  contemplated  ;  but  it 
had  not  been  done.  The  House 
could  not  punish  that  which  had/ 
only  been  thought  about.  It  did, 
indeed,  go  beyond  the  thought’ 
it  went  so  far  as  a  bargain;  but, 
the  bargain  had  not  been  acted 
upon:  the  goods  had  not  been 
delivered.  And,  therefore,  the 
House,  always  equally  just  and 
pure ;  full  of  purity,  but  not  less^ 
full  of  justice  ;  not  less  tender  of 
the  rights  than  of  the  purilg  of  its 
Members,  could  not  proceed  to 
punishment;  but,  it  took  care  to 
resolve  most  solemnly,  that  it  ‘ 
would  so  have  proceeded,  if  the  J  / 
act  had  been  completed ;  that  is  ' 
to  say,  if  the  swap  or  true Jt  had j 
actually  taken  place. 

This  was  very  fine,  ami  all  was 
snug  again,  and  all,  if  possible, 
purer  than  ever.  But,  as  the 
evil  genius  of  Boroughmonger- 
ing  would  have  it,  in  a  very  few 
days  afterwards,  Mr.  Maddocks 
came  to  the  House,  and  offered 
to  prove  at  the  bar,  that  a  seat 
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in  that  House  had  been  sold  by 
Castlereagh  to  Mr.  Quintin  Dick , 
and,  that  the  thing  had  been  done 
\  by  Castlereagh  with  the  know- 
I  ledge  and  concurrence  and  con¬ 
nivance  of  Perceval ,  who  was 
then  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer.  Mr.  Maddocks  was  not  to 
be  bothered  or  browbeaten  out 
of  the  thing;  and,  he,  at  last, 
made  his  charge  in  distinct  terms, 
and  then  moved  for  leave  to  pro¬ 
duce  his  evidence  at  the  bar 
Before  he  did  this,  however,  he 
moved  the  reading  of  the  famous 
purity-resolution ,  above-mention¬ 
ed  ;  which  declared,  that,  it  was 
only  because  the  act  was  not 
\completed ,  that  the  House  did 
not  then  proceed- to  punishment. 

Well,  then  !  There  was  now  a 
completed  act.  And,  what  did 
the  House  do  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Maddocks  lor  producing  evi¬ 
dence  at  the  bar?  I  need  not 
tell  you,  Boroughmongers.  You 
know  well  all  about  it.  But,  a 
part  of  the  public  may  have  for¬ 
gotten  it;  and,  a  large  part  of  the 
young  men  of  this  day  ;  and,  it 
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is  on  the  yomnj  men  that  the  fate 
of  the  country  must  depend  ;  a 
large  part  of  the  young  men,  who 
have  seen  Castlereagh  cut  his 
throat,  were  little  l>eys  when  he 
was  accused  of  selling  the  seat 
to  Quintin  Dick.  They,  there¬ 
fore,  ought  to  be  told  what  the 
Honourable  House  did  when  the 
completed  act  w>as  offered  to  be 
proved  at  their  bar,  and  when 
a  tnotion  was  made  for  that 
purpose. 

Castlereagh  and  Perceval ,  both 

Privy  Councillors  as  well  as  Mi- 

\ 

nisters  of  the  King  and  Members 
of  the  Parliament,  were  present. 
As  soon  as  Mr.  Maddocks  had 
made  his  motion,  Perceval  rose. 
He  said,  that  lie  should  neither 
acknowledge-  nor  deny ;  bnt,  he  1 
submitted  to  the  House,  whether, 
at  a  time  when  the  spirit  of  dis¬ 
affection  was  abroad,  and  when 
designs  manifestly  existed  to  pull 
down- all  the  institutions  of  the'\ 
country  ;  whether,  at  such  a  time, 
the  House  would  lend  itself  to 
a  proceeding  like  this,  which 
could  have  no;  other  effects  than 
P  2 
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'hose  of  gratifying  the  malignity 
of  those  who  wished  to  subvert 
social  order  and  our  holy  reli¬ 
gion  and  of  paving  the  way  for 
the  ultimate  success  of  that  nefa¬ 
rious  wish !  Having  said  this, 
Perceval  retired,  amidst  the  cheer¬ 
ing  of  his  auditors!  Then  rose 

(Castlexeagh ,  and  said,  that,  agree¬ 
ing ,  as  he  did  most  heartily,  in  all 

that  had  been  said  by  his  Ho- 

/  / 

nour able  friend,  and  confident 
as  he  was  that  the  House  would 
follow  the  advice  which  that  Ho¬ 
nourable  friend  had  given  it,  he 
should  not  trouble  the  House 
with  any  thing  on  his  own  part ! 
Then  he  retired,  and  was  also 
^  cheered! 

And,  now  what  did  the  Ho¬ 
nourable  House  do  with  Mr. 
Maddocks’s  motion  for  calling 
evidence  to  the  bar?  Why,  they 
negatived  the  motion ;  they  re- 
■  fused  to  hear  the  evidence  ;  they 
voted,  about  four  to  one,  that 
they  would  not  suffer  evidence  to 
ci me  to  the  bar ;  though  they  had 
voted  only  a  few  days  before, 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  natch 


over  and  to  preserve  the  purity 
of  the  House!  But,  we  must  not 
forget,  that  this  was  not  only 
done,  but  the  occasion  was  made 
use  of  to  revile  the  reformers; 
whom  Canning  called,  a  “  loiv, 
degraded  creic."  In  opposing 
the  motion,  he  called  upon  the 
House  “  to  make  a  stand  against 


1SI  f 
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Democratical  encroachment. 

Lord  Milton  said,  that  he  should 

not  think  at  all  the  worse  ol  the 

accused  parties  even  it  the  facts 

were  proved  ;  and  Mr.  Ponsonby, 

the  leader  of  the  “■  Opposition," 

/  \  . 
said,  that  the  things  charged  were 

practised  by  all  parties,  and  were 
“  as  7iotorions  as  the  sun  at  noon-  ^ 
day,”  and,  on  that  ground,  he  op¬ 
posed  the  motion. 

These  things,  Boroughinongers, 
it  is  right  that  the  young  men  of 
the  present  day  should  know ; 
and,  if  they  wish  for  further  par¬ 
ticulars,  let  them  see  the  Register 
of  11th  May,  1809.  Then  let 
the  young  men  reflect  on  the  end 
of  Perceval  and  Castlereagh. 
They  retired  amidst  cheers  in 
1809!  Did  thev  retire  amidst 
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I  cheers  at  last!  Let  the  young 
men  reflect  on  these  things,  and  ii 
will  do  them  more  good ,  it  will 
do  more  towards  making  them 

-A 

just,  humane,  and  public-spirited; 
it  will  give  them  a  greater  horror 
for  corruption  and  every  species 
of  villany,  than  the  hearing  of 
ten  thousand  sermon3,  though 
from  the  mouth  of  a  Bishop.  < 
But,  you,  Boroughmongers, 
horrid  Boroughmongers,  you  will 
be  softened  into  justice  by  nothing 
but  the  force  of  events.  This 
\  Castlereagh  was,  however,  your 


cock.  You  looked  up  to  him  more 
than  to  any  other  man.  You 
thought,  that  there  was  nothing 
that  he  would  not  do  in  your  cause; 
and  you  all  liked  him,  one  of  you 
as  much  as  the  other,  whatever 
some  of  you  might  pretend.  He 
was  the  favourite  of  you  all ;  and 
,  for  precisely  the  reasons  that  he 

(was  abhorred  by  the  people  of 
England.  His  insolent  propo 
sition  to  set  men  to  “  dig ,  holes 
I  one  day  and  to  Jill  them  up  the 
jA next,”  had  in  it  sufficient  to  en 
J  title  him  to  everlasting  detestation  ; 


for,  what  was  it  but  this  :  that,  if 
they  could  not  be  starved  to  death, 
they  should,  at  least,  be  compelled 
to  toil  for  what  they  got  in  the  way 
of  relief,  though  the  toil  were 
useless.  Such  an  idea  never  en¬ 
tered  into  the  mind  of  any  man 
not  filled  with  the  spirit  of  Bo- 
roughmongering. 

His  “  education  of  the  country” 
was  another  mark  of  his  insolent 
disposition  that  deserves  particular 
notice.  He  had  called  the  people 
of  London,  who  stood  so  nobly 
forward  in  defence  of  the  injured 
Queen,  the  “  basest  populace 
He  had  uniformly  treated  the 
Reformers  as  wretches  to  be) 
hunted  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 
He  had  been  the  agent  in  bringing 
forward  law  after  law  to  cramp^ 
degrade,  and  punish  them.  He 
had  always  spoken  of  them  as  de-  ' 
luded  and  brutal  things.  Accord¬ 
ing  with  this  idea  he  had  pro¬ 
posed  laws  to  prevent  the  common 
people  from  meeting,  at  their) 
pleasure,  even  to  petition.  County  1 
Meetings,  however,  were  still  per¬ 
mitted,  subject  to  great  restraints 
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and  only  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
/Sheriffs  appointed  by  the  Mi¬ 
nistry.  Well ;  one  of  these,  under 
all  these  restrictions,  takes  place ; 
and,  the  County  of  Suffolk,  thus 
f  assembled,  petitions  for  a  Reform 
of  the  Parliament.  And,  what 
does  this  man  of  iusolence  then 
say  1  Why,  that  “  he  would  ap¬ 
peal  from  such  meetings  to  the 

y 

education  o  f  the  country  ”!  That 
is  to  say,  to  himself,  bis  colleagues, 
jto  you,  and  to  whatever  lived  on 
the  taxes.  If  the  education  of  the 
country  were  not  to  be  found  in 
a  County  Meeting,  where  was  it 
to  be  found  f  If  a  CoHnty  Meeting 
was,  as  another  was  said  most  in¬ 
solently  to  call  it,  “  a  farce;” 
what  was  there  left  us  ?  What  be¬ 
longing  to  our  rights  and  liber- 

fw 

lies  was  not  a  farce.;  and,  what 
were  we,  the  people  of  England ; 
\  w  hat,  according  to  these  two  Irish¬ 
men  w  ere  we  but  a  set  of  brutes  ? 

It  is  curious  enough,  that  one 
of  these  should  have  cut  his  throat, 
and  that  the  opinion  of  the  other 
should  have  been  brought  forward 
in  order  to  show,  that  insanity 
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was  the  cause ;  aye,  in  order  to 
show,  that  the  throat-cutter  was 
actually  insane  while  sitting  in 
council  with  the  King ;  though, 
notwithstanding  the  alleged  de¬ 
cided  marks  of  insanity,  the  offices 
of  the  three  Secretaries  of  State 
were  left  in  his  hands,  and  he  was 
left  to  prepare  himself  for  going 
to  represent  the  King  at  a  Con-  ' 
gress  of  the  Ilolg  Alliance!  This 
was,  then,  “  the  education  of  the 
country;”  this  was  what  was  to 
be  appealed  to  from  the  petitions 
of  the  people  in  County  Meeting 
assembled  ;  this  was  what  English-  , 
men  were  to  bow  down  before ; 
this  wa3  that  education  to  the  su¬ 
perior  liglits  of  which  we  were  to 
yield  up  our  convictions  ;  this  was 
that  education  to  the  dictates  of 
which  we  were  to  yield  implicit 
obedience,  and  on  the  plans 
and  measures  of  which  we  were 
to  rely  for  our  own  happiness, 
and  for  the  honour  and  safety 
of  our  sovereign’s  throne  !  And, 
if  we  did  not  so  rely,  we  were  to 
be  treated  as  disaffected  men,  or 
as  basest  populace. 
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For  many  years  past,  and  l 
call  upon  the  public  to  attest  the 
fact,  I  have  asserted,  that  the 
greatest,  the  most  market!,  cha- 

Iracteristic  of  the  Ministry  has 
been  folly.  The  other  qualities 
have  been  evident  enough.  But, 
as  I  have  so  many  times  observed, 
folly  has  been  the  greatest  cha¬ 
racteristic.  Nothing  short  of  the 
most  Consummate  folly  could  have 
brought  a  country  like  this  into 
such  a  state  as  this  country'  now 
is.  It  cannot  have  been  the  effect 
of  design  ;  for,  lie  men  w  hat  they 
will,  they  do  not,  if  in  their 
senses,  desire  to  expose  them¬ 
selves  to  hatred  and  contempt. 
It  cannot  have  been  by  design, 
that  a  large  portion  of  die  people 
'  have  been  reduced  to  starvation. 


while  over-production  is  alleged, 
by  the  Ministers,  to  be  the  canoe 
«y©f  the  nation’s  distress.  Yet,  the 
thing  has  been  done;  and,  at  this 
very  moment,  all  the  evils  are  in¬ 
creasing,  and  are  likely  to  in¬ 
crease.  It-must,  then,  have  been 
■folly;  the  cause  must' have  been 
l  imbecility  of  mind.  And,  not 


only  that  sort  of  imbecility  which 
makes  men  incapable  of  avoiding 
mischievous  measures,  but  that 
sort  also  which  makes  them  inca¬ 
pable  of  adopting  good  measure*  ' 
when  tendered  to  them.  These 
men  have  been  duly  teamed  at 
every  stage  and  almost  every  step 
of  their  ruinous  and  horrible  pro¬ 
gress.  They  have  been  duly  told* 
that  such  and  such,  .their  inten¬ 
tions,  if  acted  upon,  would  pro¬ 
duce  such  and  such  calamities.^ 
They  have  invariably  rejected  the 
advice,  despised  the  warning,  often 
punished,  as  far  as  they  were 
able,  the  persons  giving  the  warn 
ing ;  and  the  predicted  conse¬ 
quences  have  invariably  followed. \ 
You,  or,  rather,  the  people,  for 
all  truth  is  thrown  away  on  you,-  ft 
the  ruined  landlords,  farmers 
and  traders  have  only  to  read 
through  the  Register  {or  Ike  last 
19  years.  It  is  a  register  of 
the  warnings  given  to  this  Go¬ 
vernment:;  a  register  of  Sts  co 
tempt  of  those  warnings.;  and. 
a  register  of  the  Tutoous  <com&* 

;  quenees,  even  to  the  vary  letter 
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in  many  cases,  and,  in  all  cases, 
to  the  substance. 

t 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  I  ad¬ 
dressed  a  Register  to  this  very 
man  who  has  now  cut  his  throat. 
In  that  Register,  which ,  by-the-by , 
was  much  more  likely  to  be  the 
cause  of  his  throat-cutting,  than 
the  causes  assigned  by  his  friends  j 
in  that  Register  I  reminded  him  of 
what  I  said  to  him  in  the  gear 
1815,  when  he  was  making  such 
line  treaties,  when  he  was  bar- 

f  gaining  about  the  Museums,  and 
Napoleon,  and  when  he  was 
clapped  and  huzzaed  by  the  very 
basest  crowd,  the  most  degraded 
and  most  cruel  and  cowardly  and 
infamous  gang  of  vagabonds  that 
>  ever  disgraced  the  human  form. 
In  that  Register  I  reminded  him 
of  what  I  addressed  to  him  at 
that  time  of  his  “  glory.”  I 
showed  him,  that  I  then  foresaw 
and  foretold  how  low  he  and  his 
colleagues  would  sink  England.  I 
•showed  him,  that  all  the  present 
calamities  and  all  the  greater  that 
are  approaching,  havings  been 
clearly  pointed  out  to  him  as  the 


inevitable  consequences  of  the 
measures  he  was  pursuing,  he 
now  became  responsible  for  hav¬ 
ing  rejected  the  advice  and  de¬ 
spised  the  warning ;  and  that} 
upon  every  sound  principle  known 
amongst  men,  that  advice  and 
that  warning  were  good  evidence  |f 
against  him.  I  told  him,  and  I 
was  in  earnest,  that,  if  I  were  a 
Member  Of  Parliament,  I  would 
not,  as  to  this  matter,  amuse  my-  ^ 
self  with  speeches ;  but,  that  I 
would  accuse  him  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  of  being  the  cause  of  the  | 
nation’s  sufferings ;  and,  that  I 
woidd  do  this,  too,  in  regular  form ;  , 
in  good  plain  charges,  first,  second, 
third,  and  so  on;  and  let  them 
rub  them  out  if  they  could.  This 
I  certainly  would  do :  a  nation  is 
not  to  be  brought  to  ruin  in  the 
way  that  this  has' been  without^ 
responsibility  some  where !  There 
is  no  saying  what  was  the  precise 
cause ;  but,  1  will  say  for  myself, 
that,  if  I  had  been  in  Castle- 
reagh’s  place,  the  Register  for 
the  last  twelve  months  would  have 
been  the  |likeliest  thing  in  the 
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world  to  make  me  cut  mv  throat ; 
and  his  colleagues  must  be  fel- 


466, 


x  lows,  with  heads  of  solid  bone ,  if 
they  can  think  of  the  Gridiron 
with  any  thing  like  tranquillity  of 
mind ;  a  reflection  which  will  by 
no  means  tend  to  retard  the  pub¬ 
lic  exhibition  of  that  culinary  im¬ 
plement. 

In  this  man  there  was  every 
thing  odious,  but  particularly  his 
insolence,  another  instance  of 
which  I  am  now  going  to  remind 
you  of,  because  you  applauded 
him  for  it.  You  applauded  all 
his  acts ;  but  the  one  I  am  going  to 
refer  to  was  an  object  of  your 
marked  approbation,  which  you 
expressed  in  your  usual  way ; 
i  that  is  to  say,  by  brutal  noise. 
This  was,  his  saying  of  me  (lor 
me  he  clearly  meant),  that  I  had 
■"'i  the  “  ambition  to  aim  at  office 
’  “  without  any  thing  to  qualify 

him  [me]  for  it.”  In  the  first 
place  this  was  a  falsehood ;  and, 
,  in  the  next  place  it  was  basely  in - 
:  solent.  “  Office,”  indeed  !  As 
if  every  man,  who  takes  a  part  in 
the  discussing  of  public  matters 


wants  a  place  and  plunder.  As 
if  that  were  the  only  way  in  which 
an  ambitious  mind  could  be  grati¬ 
fied.  As  if  there  were  no  fame  > 
equal  to  that  of  being  a  tax-eater. 
But,  what  idea  of  fame  had  he,  or 
could  he  have  I  What  did  he,  or. 
could  he,  set  a  value  on,  but  those 
things  which  a  man  of  mindy 
must  despise  T  A  man  that  could 
live  twenty-seven  years  and  make 
part  of  a  Government  under  which 
such  a  nation  as  this  was  suffer-  ■ 


ing  what  it  has  suffered,  could 


: 


have  no  idea  of  what  a  love  of 
fame  really  is.  But,  at  any  rate, 
was  I  less  qualified  for  “  office” 
than  he?  Could  I  have  been  y 
more  than  insane?  That  is  a  , 
foolish  maxim  that  says  we  are 
not  to  speak  evil  of  the  dead :  it  is  ^ 
the  maxim  of  knaves  imposed  on  K 
fools.  We  are  to  say  nothing  but 
truth  of  the  dead,  and  the  same  i 
rule  we  ought  to  observe  towards 
the  living.  And,  surely,  this  is. 
an  occasion  for  my  remarking  on 
this  particular  instance  of  this  ' 
mans  insolence.  He  was  a  pretty 
fellow  indeed  to  impute  to  unqna- 
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lijied  persons  the  crime  of  aiming 
at  “  office !  ”  *  lie  who  now  is 
made  out  to  have  been  insane 
while  he  was  leading  the' House 
of  Commons ;  and  whose  speeches 
and  propositions,  tor  years  and 
I  years,  afforded  such  striking 
proofs  of  imbecility. 

In  1816  I  declared  him  to  be 


out  of  his  wits.  His  language 
in  the  debates  upon  Mr.  Wes¬ 
tern’s  motion  of  that  year,  and 
about  the  time  of  that  motion, 
convinced  me,  that  Ire  was  what 
they  call  tracked j-  or  that  he  vras>, 
at  the  very  least,  the  wildest  of 
mortals.  His  definition  of  tire 
effects  of  peace  upon  capital  was 
7  really  such  stuff  as  could  not  have 
\  come  out  of  a  sane  head,  though 
Lawyer  Scarlett  repeated  it,  about 
18  months  ago,  during  his  speech 
against  the  poor  Rnmpite  Evans. 
But,  indeed,  the  moment  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  to  think  about 
the  management  of  the  nation’s 
affairs  irithovi  «  boundless  paper- 
money,  all  the  managers  appear 
to  have  lost  their  senses.  Thev 
could  go  orr  very  w  ell,  while  there 


was  nothing  to  do  but  to  issue 
Exchequer  Bills,  make  Loans, 
and  employ  Soldiers ;  but,  the 
moment  it  came  to  be  a  peaceable 
affair-,  the  moment  that  boundless 
supplies  could  not  be  had  even 
through  the  means  of  irresistible'- 
physical  force,  they  seem  to  have 
known  nothing  at  all  of  what  was 
necessary  to  be  done.  Never 
was  there  any  thing  more  edifying 
than  the  history  of  the  conduct  of 
these  men.  A  most  useful  work 
would  be  to  trace  the  evils  which 
this  nation  has  suffered,  and  as 
yet  to  suffer,  to  the  imbecility  of 
their  minds ;  to  show,  not  only 
that  the  evils  of  such  and  such  a 
nature  have  arisen  from  such  and 
such  measures,  but  to  show  also 
the  imbecile'  nations,  in  the  several 
cases,  which  produced  the  mea¬ 
sures.  I  did  this,  in  one  of  my 
Long  Island  Registers,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  Peel’s  Bill.  I  wish  some 
one  would  undertake  to  go,  in  this 
way,  through  the  whole  of  the  exits 
of  this  set  of  inen.  I  will  not  do  , 
it.  I  have  had  enough  of  their  ; 
beastly  folly.  I  shall  content 
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myself  with  triumphing  in  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  my  predictions,  and 
with  witnessing  the  confusion  .that 
my  and  my  country’s  enemies 
will  finally  pi unge  themselves  into. 
But,  if  any  one  would  bestow  the 
time  and  trouble,  our  children 
might  benefit  from  such  a  work. 

It  would  seem,  at  first  sight, 
that  the  concern  could  lose  nothing 
j  by  the  death  of  this  silly  creature. 
But,  this  is  a  concern  of  a.  singular 
character.  It  does  not  stand  upon 
sense  and  reason.  Tltose  who 
have  the  carrying  of  it  on,  need 
\  not  be  overburdened  with  under¬ 
standing.  Indeed  men  of  real 
knowledge  and  talent  never  could 
make  it  wag  an  inch.  But,  not¬ 
withstanding  this,  the  throat-cut¬ 
ting  wjll  produce  a  great  effect. 
Some  are  talking  about  the  diffi¬ 
culty  to  find  a  man  to  supply  the 
place  of  Castlereagli ;  but,  the 
thing  for  the  Ministers  to  look 
after  is,  sometFiing  that  will  make 
those  who  followed  at  his  heels 
forget  that  it  has  now  been  proved, 
that  they  were,  all  the  wdiile, 
J  crouching  to  and  confiding  in  an 


insane  person  !  Never  again,  as 
long  as  this  system  lasts,  will  any-  , 
leader  find  such  obsequious  fol-. 
lowers.  The  very  same  men  that 
crawled  along  after  him  like  curs 

u 

at  the  heels  of  a  rat-catcher,  w  ill 
now  begin  to  reflect  on  their  folly, 
and  to  feel  shame  at  their  former  / 
self-degradation. 

As  to  yon,  horrid  Boroughmon- 
gers,  you,  who  are  steeped  up  to 
the  chin  in  frauds,  perjuries,  bri-  \ 
bery,  corruption ;  you,  who  are 
the  most  unjust,  base  and  shame¬ 
less  of  mankind,  nothing  will  cor¬ 
rect  you,  nothing  but  the  force  of 
events.  You  would  see  one  half? 
of  the  nation  starved  and  the  other 
half  murdered,  before  you  would 
yield  your  profitable  corruption. 
But,  there  aTe  others  who  will 
have  a  strong  impression  pro¬ 
duced  on  their  minds  by  this 
man’s  death,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  and  proceeding,  as  it  did,  y 
immediately  from  his  own  hand.  ^ 

I  (repeating  my  opinion  expressed 
before)  anticipate  a  good  deal  of 
change  of  opinion  amongst  those 
who  have  the  power  to  grant  and  to 
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refuse  supplies  of  money.  These  than  that  of  pinning  one’s  faith 


persons,  and  particularly  that  part 
of  them  who  have  most  weight  and 
influence  in  the  several  counties 
of  the  kingdom,  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed,  for  a  long  time,  to  look  up 
to  Casti.kreagii  as  a  sort  of  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Pitt  ;  that  is  to  say,  as 
a  man  able  by  some  means  or 
another,  to  carry  them  through 
their  difficulties';  di  Amities  which 
\  they  saw  themselves  much  more 
clearly  than  he  did ;  but,  still, 
scores  of  them,  each  with  a  vast 
deal  more  sense  and  talent  than 
he,  leaned  on  him  as  a  prop  amidst 
their  dangers.  This  may  seem 
strange ;  but  it  is  not  the  less 
true  for  being  strange.  I  have 
not  the  smallest  doubt,  that  many, 
who  have  appeared  to  regard  him 
as  a  superior  being,  have,  each  of 
^them,  ten  times  the  real  judgment 
/  and  talent  that  he  had  ;  because, 
it  is  next  to  impossible  for  a  man 
to  have  less  of  either;  and  this  I 
have  been  saying  for  years  and 
have  proved  a  thousand  times 

Jf 

over.  Put,  there  is  a  good  deal 
Jm  habit;  and  in  no  habit  more 


T  » 


on 

another’s  sleeve.  Such  men  as 
those  that  I  have  in  my  eye  have’ 
never  thought  for  themselves  ;  till,  T  > 
at  last,  to  rely  on  the  judgment  of 
others  has  become  part  of  the 
character  of  their  minds.  The 
weight  of  office  is  also  prodigiously- 
in  producing  that  species  of  sub 
jection  of  which  I  am  speaking.' 

If  we  see  a  man  with  a  goWn  and 
wig  on  for  instance,  it  requires  > 
positive  evidence  to  make  us  be-  . 
lieve  that  he  is  not  learned  in  the 
law.  The  very  name  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity  demands  proof  to 
make  us  believe  that  the  man  isV 
not  pious  ;  to  have  been  a  Minis¬ 
ter  for  twenty  years  ;  to  have  re¬ 
presented  the  King  at  a  Congress 
of  Sovereigns;  to  have  been  a 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons^ 
for  ten  years;  to  have  been,  in 
short,  the  man  selected  on  all  oc¬ 
casions  to  bear  the  brunt  in  diffi¬ 
cult  circumstances :  these,  upou  * 
the  face  of  them,  demand  a  belief 
in  his  talents  and  resources  of  j 
mind.  We  forget  all  the  while, 
tcho  those  are  by  whom  he  has 
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been  selected  and  empowered :  we 
\  take  the  office  as  an  evidence  of 
the  talent,  and  we  place  our  re¬ 
liance  accordingly.  To  these  we 
must  add  the  confident  manner  ; 
jihe  artful  reserve;  the  sort  of 
oracular  phraseology  of  the  man. 
Perhaps,  and  most  likely,  this 
was  not  the  effect  of  design,  but 
that  of  a  happy  confusion  of  ideas. 
Impudence  was  the  main  ingre- 
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he  himself  was  made  to  perceive 
that  the  discovery  had  been  made. 
Nevertheless,  he  still  retained  a 
large  portion  of  the  confidence  of 
the  persons  of  whom  I  have  been 
speaking.  Now,  however,  he  is 
not  only  gone,  but  gone  in  a  man¬ 
ner  to  perform  miracles  in  the 
opening  of  these  persons  eyes. 
They  now  see,  that  it  may  have'' 
been  a  madman  that  they  were 
listening  to  instead,  of  an  oracle. 
Men  are  apt  to  run  backward 
fast  as  they  have  been  running 
forward ;  and  I  shall  be  very  much 
deceived,  if  we  do  not  see  this  re¬ 
mark  verified  when  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  shall  meet  again.  The  stu¬ 
pidest  of  animals  are  not  easily  I 
caught  a  second  time  in  the  same  1 , 
trap;  and  I  shall  be  much  de¬ 
ceived,  if  the  Country  Gentlemen 
of  England  be  a  second  time  in¬ 
duced  to  look  up  with  admiration, 
and  to  drag  on  a  mental  servitude 
to  any  one  who  shall  talk  of  sud- 


\ 


.  That  resource  of  mind,  for  which 
he  had  so  long  had  credit,  was 
found  to  be  wanting  in  him  ;  and 


‘A 
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dient.  Men  of  common  modesty 
could  not  bring  themselves  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  head  of  such  a  man,  nor  could 
they  reconcile  it  to  any  thing  like 
reason,  that  so  many  other  men 
could  suffer  him  to  stand  above 
thetn  in  office  uuless  upon  the 
ground  of  their  conviction  of  his 
superiority.  Hence  it  was  that 
Castlekeagii  found  at  his  heels 

I 

men,  and  many  men,  of  good  na¬ 
tural  abilities.  It  must  be  con 
leased, ,  that  he  was  a  good  deal 
shaken  in  their  opinions,  during 
the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  den  transitions from  war  to  peace ; 


of  digging  holes  one  day  and 
/tiling  them  up  the  next ;  and 
of  preserving  nalimal  faith  by 
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stripping  the  Landlords  of  their 
estates,  the  Farmers  and  Trades¬ 
men  of  their  capital,  and  the 
Labourers  and  Journeymen  of 
their  wages. 

Some  conjecture,  that  Canning 
must,  however  disagreeable  in 
certain  quarters,  be  kept  at  home 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  great 
j  hole-digger.  What,  then,  there 
are  yet  meil  to  believe,  that  it  is 


!  still  to  be  an  affair  of  talk!  There 


are  yet  men  to  believe,  that  rents 
are  to  be  talked  into  the  landlords’ 
pockets,  and  food  into  the  mouths 
of  the  starving  Irish  !  Such  men 
may  believe  what  they  please; 
but,  I  can  assure  them,  that  no 
ranting  about  “  Jacobins  ”  and 
“  Democratical  encroachments  ” 
•will  induce  the  landlords  to  see 
their  estates  pass  quietly  away  to 
the  Jews.  Yon,  horrid  Borough- 
mongers,  will  see  this;  because 
I  you  know  how  to  licit  yourselves 
]  whole ;  you  know  how  to  swim 
I  while  others  sink.  But,  yon  will 
not  be  able  to  carry  the  thing 
through  in  the  teeth  of  the  whole 
community;  and  you  will  find, 


*7 
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(hat,  though  he  may  be  perfectly 
sane ,  Canning,  if  chosen,  will  not1- 
be  able  to  get  along  a  month  with¬ 
out  a  further,  and  a  much  further, 
repeal  of  taxes!  And  how  is  that 
to  take  place  without  a  reduction 
of  the  interest  of  the  debt  I  And 
how  is  that  to  tak  'dace  without 
a  Reform  cf  the  'Parliament  ? 
And  how  is  that  to  take  place 
without  driving  yon  to  cut  yourj 
throats  ? 

The  prices  of  farm-produce  are 
nmo  indeed  beginning  to  find  their 
natural  level.  Anri,  what  sort  of 
level  is  this  for  you  and  your 
traffic  ?  If  rents  could  not  be 
paid  before  ;  if  farmers  were  un¬ 
able  to  hold  up  their  heads»Iast 
year  ;  w  hat  is  to  be  the  case  now  ? 
In  all  human  probability  good 
wheat  will  soon  come  to  four 
shillings  a  bushel  on  an  average. 
That  is  about  the  mark ;  and, 
with  those  prices  and  present 
taxes ,  no  rent  can  be  paid  ;  and, 
when  no  rent  is  paid,  the  Fund- 
lords  and  Waterloo  and  the  Horse- 
Guards  and  Whitehall  have,  in 
fact,  the  ointership  of  the  whole 
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of  the  lands.  To  prevent  this, 
taxes  enormous  must  be  taken  off. 
The  twenty  millions  of  taxes, 
regarded  as  the  reverie  of  Mr. 
Wvvili.,  will  be  a  reality .  And 
do  you  think,  that  the  talk  ol  Can¬ 
ning  about  “  national  faith  ” 
and  “  the  sun*of  prosperity”  and 
about  “  det*  rratical  encroach- 
merit”  will  make  men  give  up 
their  last  shilling  in  reality  !  Yet, 
give  it  up  they  must,  if  there  be 
7 to  reform  ;  for,  without  that  there 
can  be  no  reduction  of  the.  in¬ 
terest  of  the  Debt,  and  without 
that,  it  is  impossible  to  reduce 
taxes  to  any  considerable  amount. 

We  seem,  therefore,  horrid  Bo- 
Tooghmongers,  to  be  coming  to 
that  state  anticipated  and  de¬ 
scribed  by  me  in  my  Leavc-takiny 
Address.  Recollect  the  passage 
I  wire  re  1  compare  the  Landlords 
i  to  the  ruined  gamester  in  Hogarth. 
Let  the  Landlords  read  that  pas¬ 
sage  now,  and  then  think  of  the 
fact,  that,  when  it  was  written,  its 
'  author  was  preparing  for  flight  to 
a  foreign  land  t©  avoid  the  dun- 
f  geons  provided  by  a  Bill  brought. 


into  the  House  of  Commons  by , 
that  Gastiereagh  who  has  now] 
cut  his  throat.  The  predictions 
contained  in  that  Address  are 
actually  in  the  course  of  fulfil¬ 
ment.  I  then  expressed  a  doubt, 
whether  a  reduction  of  the  interest 
of  the  Debt  could  take  place 
without  Reform.  I  am  now  con¬ 
fident  it  cannot ,  so,  that,  the 
choice  lies  between  a  Reform  of 
Parliament,  or  loss  of  estates  to 
the  present  owners ;  and,  even 
the  latter  will  Onlyjpwl  off  Reform, 
for  a  while.  So  that,  horrid  Bo- 
rougbmengers,  you  are  sped  go 
the  thing  which  way  it  may.  I 
know,  that  the  thought  will  make 
you  desperate ;  but  to  make  you 
more  desperately  wicked  than  you  / 
■have-  been,  and  are,  is  itupos-  J* 
sibfe; 

This  island  has  not  been  able 
to  bound  your  malignity.  You 
have  scowled  like  fiends  on  man 
wherever  you  have  seen  him  free 
or  likely  to  be  free.  The  State  of 
France  as  described  in  an  Article 
in  another  part  ol  tlris  Register, 
lias  given,  and  g.ves,  you  anguish 
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like  that  which  devils  feel  at  the 1 
I  sight  of  human  felicity.  To  Spain 
and  Portugal  your  eyes  are  now 
directed,  in  the  hope  that  tyranny 
will,  at  last,  be  re-established 
over  the  mangled  carcasses  of 
half  a  people.  You  will  be  de¬ 
ceived  there  too.  Never  will  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese  again 
be  slaves ;  and  never  the  dupes 
of  a  sham  representation.  It  is  a 
hard  case,  that,  no  where  in  the 
world,  you  can  find  a  people  in 
love  with  the  glorious  fabric  of 
Boroughmongering,  though  it  has, 
you  and  your  tools  say,  been  for 
ages  the  envy  of  surrounding  na¬ 
tions  and  admiration  of  the  world. 
Strange  indeed,  that  no  people 
upon  earth  will  take  it  up  ! 

Quit  these  hopes,  horrid  Bo- 
,  rough:nongers,  horrid  dealers  in 
bribery  and  perjury,  monsters  of 
fraud  and  cruelty,  hypocrites  un- 
;  paralleled,  quit  these  hopes,  and 
let  me  bring  you  back  once  more 
to  things  that  must  take  place, 
and  that  must  affect  you.  It  is 
said  of  the  screech-owl,  that  it 
delights  in  that  war  of  the  ele¬ 


ments  which  spreads  alarm  and 
destruction  on  all  around.  With 
much  more  truth  may  it  be  said, 
that  you,  horrid  Boronghmongers, 
delight  in  those  events  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  make  the  mass  i 
of  mankind  miserable;  and  with 
perfect  truth  may  it  be  asserted, 
that  every  thing  which  is  good  fur 
the  people  of  England  is  bad  for 
you.  That  harvest ,  the  like  of 
which  has  not  been  seen  for  just 
threescore  years ;  that  great  bles¬ 
sing  which  Providence,  in  its 
bounty,  has  been  pleased  to  be¬ 
stow  en  us,  is  a  curse,  and  a 
deadly  curse  to  you,  horrid  Bo- 
roughmongers. 

Where  are  now  all  the  hopes  of 
the  stern-path  men  '!  Where  are 
now  the  hopes,  expressed  in  the 
Agricultural  Report  of  1821,  that 
prices  would  rally  ?  Horrid  Bo- 
roughmongers,  read  the  Ten  Let¬ 
ters  to  Landlords ;  read  the  Rustic 
Harangues  at  Battle  and  -a\.  Hunt¬ 
ingdon,  and  see  how  truly  I  told 
the  Farmers’  fortunes  !  See  how 
much  better  I  understood  these 
matters  than  the  oracles  on  whom 
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{  you  to  threaten  and  bully.  The 
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difficulties  now  to  be  dealt  with 
yield  to  neither  noisy  speeches 
!  nor  to  bayonets.  Another  batch 
of  laws  equal  to  Six- Acts  would 
not  raise  the  price  of  wheat  the 
millionth  part  of  a  farthing  a 
bushel ;  and;  again  and  again  1 
say,  the  Parliament  must  be  re- 
t  formed. ,  or  every  inch  of  land 
must  pass  aicay  from  the  present 
owners. 

Here,  horrid  Boroughmongers, 
I  should  stop ;  or,  I  should  merely 
add,  that  I  look  upon  you  as  being 
all  alike,  all  equally  worthy  of 
detestation,  whatever  jour  profes¬ 
sions  may  be,  and  whether  your 
traffic  be  great  or  small.  I  have 
not  forgotten  the  horrid  Korough- 

I*  monger,  who  ordered  all  those  of. 

his  tenants  to  be  turned  out  who 

we/e  Reformers,  or  relatives  of 
i 

^  Reformers !  This  was  a  rule  that 
may  serve  as  a  guide  for  others. 

I  should  stop  here ;  but,  I  have  to 
notice  the  burying  of  Castlereagh  ; 
and  I  cannot  possibly  find  a  fitter 


l 


The  folly  of  his  survivors  must 
be  equal  to  his  own,  or,  surely, 
they  would  not  have  chosen  West -  j 
minster  Abbey  as  the  place !  This 
was  the  case,  however ;  and  on 
Tuesday,  the  20th  instant,  the 
body  was  carried  from  his  house 
in  St.  James’s  Square  (to  which 
it  had  been  brought  privately  dur¬ 
ing  the  preceding  night)  to  the 
Abbey  Church  in  the  usual  way 
of  a  private  funeral.  It  was  at¬ 
tended  by  all  the  Ministers  in  their 
coaches,  and  by  a  great  number 
of  other  persons  in  the  same  way. 
The  hour  chosen  for  the  purpose 
was  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning , 
just  the  hour  when  all  working 
people  are  busy  at  their  work. 
Nevertheless,  there  were  not  less 
than  from  10  to  15,000  persons  col¬ 
lected  about  the  Abbey  Church. 
The  windows  of  the  houses  on  the 
line  of  the  procession  were  not 
closed  up,  except  those  of  the 
public  offices.  Little  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  public  feeling  was  diseo- 
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vered,  till  the  coffin  was  taken  out 
of  the  hearse  to  he  carried  into 
the  Church,  when  “  the  basest 
populace ”  gave  three  such  cheers 
as  have  seldom  been  heard  even 
in  London.  A  “  great"  man  put 
^  forth  his  hand  and  waved  it  in  sign 
of  his  command  i'or  silence,  which 
brought  a  discordant  mixture  of 
*  "glasses,  groans,  and  laughter  .The 
Abbey  Churchdoors  (within  which 
none  had  been  admitted  without 
tickets )  were  instantly  closed,  and 
the  loud  uproar  ceased.  But  the 
multitude  continued  to  increase 
instead  of  diminish,  until  it  was  far 
greater  than'that  which  had  been 
at  the  same  spot  on  the  day  of  the 
:  Coronation ,  when  this  very  Cas- 
tlereagh,  surrounded  by  an  im¬ 
mense  army,  showed,  in  a  remark- 

I  able  manner,  his  exultation.  This, 
V  ; 

\  brave  and  persecuted  Caroline, 


ras  the  very  spot  where  your 


7" 

\  mighty  heart  bursted !  Those 
Abbey  doors  that  were  closed 

y 

against  you,  were  now  opened  to 
t  receive  the  self-destroyed  body  of 
him  who  brought  down  the  Green 
Bag  against  you !  Aye,  and  that 


very  Holme  Sumner,  who  stood 
foremost  in  opposing  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  your  name  in  the  Liturgy, 
was  amongst  the  mourners  over 
this  self-destroyed  body  !  Such 
reflections  did  not  fail  to  be  made 
by  “  the  basest  jwpulace "  now  as-\ 
sembled,  and  to  whom  that  appel¬ 
lation  was  given  by  Castlereagh,\ 
when  they  so  nobly  stood  forward  j 
in  defence  of  the  injured  Queen. 

Now,  horrid  Boroughmongers, 
will  you  say  that  this  conduct  of  the 
people  was  such  as  never  before  uas^ 
seen  in  the  people  of  England,  so 
justly  famed  for  their  merciful  dis¬ 
position,  for  their  compassionate 
feelings,  and  for  readiness  to  for- ^ 
give  injuries  1  Very  true ;  but,  had 
the  people  of  England  ever  before 
witnessed  scenes  like^Aaf  of  16th 
August  ?  Had  they  ever  before 
witnessed  things  like  those  done  to 
the  Car  liles  and  to  Joseph  Sic  amt  ? 
Did  the  people  of  England  ever 
before  live  under  Six- Acts?  Were 
English  Printers  ever  before  com¬ 
pelled  to  give  bail  even  before  they  f 
began  to  print  ?  Were  English1 
writers  and  printers  ever  before 
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I  liable  to  be  banished  for  life  if 
they  uttered  any  thing  having  a 
tendency  to  bring  either  House  of 
^Parliament  into  contempt?  Did 
the  people  of  England  ever  before 
see  whole  parishes  of  people  dying 
JteifA  starvation ,  while  the  King’s 
Ministers  asserted,  that  there  ex¬ 
isted  an  over-production  of  food  ? 

Therefore,  horrid  Borough- 
mongers,  if  there  be  a  change  in 
the  conduct  of  the  people  ;  if  their 
feelings,  on  an  occasion  like  this, 
be  not  what  they  used  to  be,  have 
we  not  here  a  sufficient  cause?  If 
there  be  a  change  in  their  feel¬ 
ings,  has  there  not  also  been  a 
change  in  their  treatment?  Let 
those  whom  it  may  concern  reflect 
on  this  ;  for,  let  us  hope,  that  such 
reflection  may  be  yet  not  too  late. 

In  conclusion,  horrid  Borough- 
mongers,  let  me  once  more  ex¬ 
press  myself  delighted  at  the  state 
in  which  I  now  behold  you.  Your 
traffic  must  cease  in  spite  of  ail 
you  can  do  to  prevent  it.  The 
dilficullies  are  too  great  to  be  over¬ 
come  by  any  thing  short  of  that 
which  will  annihilate  your  infa¬ 


mous  trade  for  ever.  All  circum¬ 
stances,  foreign  as  well  as  do¬ 
mestic,  conspire  to  produce  this, 
effect ;  and  if,  which  is  very  like-, 
ly,  your  lives  should  become  in- 

•  •  •  •  ’  ,,  '  -V 

supportable  under  a  state  of  things  . 
that  would  insure  the  happiness  of  i 
the  people,  and  the  true  glory  of  / 
the  country  and  the  King,  the  re- 
medy,  as  Castlereagh  has  taught  j 
you,  is  always  in  your  own  hands.  \ 

Wm.  cobbett. 

MAD  MINISTER. 


The  Courier  Newspaper,  well 
knowm  to  be  a  dead  hireling,  has 
made  some  statements,  relative  to 
the  madness  of  Castlereagh,  which 
are  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  people  of  this  kingdom  and  to 
the  King  and  his  family.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  these  statements  is  to  show, 
that  the  deceased  w  as  mad  for  a 
good  while  before  he  cut  his  throat 
it  is  notorious,  that,  all  tills  good 
while  the  Courier  was  crying 
him  up  to  the  skies  for  his  wis¬ 
dom.  Now,  however,  the  tone  is 
wholly  changed ;  and,  we  are  told, 
that  this  man,  whom  I,  in  con¬ 
tempt  of  him  on  account  of  his 
folly,  used  to  call  “  our  great  po- 
Q  2 
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litical  philosopher was  a  rea 
crazy  man  at  the  time  when  the 
Courier  was  holding  him  forth 
as  the  greatest  statesman  of  the 
age.  This  is  a  comfortable  dis¬ 
covery  for  us  amongst  all  our  dif¬ 
ficulties!  TheCouRiER  also  brings 

O 

out,  novo,  the  letter  of  the  “  Great 
Duke,”  authenticated.  I  will  first 
insert  this  curious  document ;  then 
the  Courier’s  testimonials  of  mad¬ 
ness  ;  and  will  then  add  a  few 
remarks  on  both. 

Greatest  Captain’s  Letter. 

“  London,  Aug.  9,  1822.— Dear 
Sir,— -I  called  upon  you  with  the 
intention  of  talking  to  you  about 
Lord  Londonderry,  and  of  request¬ 
ing  you  would  call  upon  him.  He 
promised  me  that  he  would  send 
for  you,  but  lest  he  should  not,  I 
entreat  you  to  find  some  pretence 
for  going  down  to  him. — I  enter¬ 
tain  no  doubt  that  he  is  very  un¬ 
well.  It  appears  that  he  has  been 
over-worked  during  the  session; 
and  that  his  mind  is  overpowered 
for  the  moment  ^nd  labours  under 
a  delusion.  I  state  the  impression 
made  upon  me  in  the  interview  I 
have  just  had  with  him.  I  told 
him  that  this  was  my  impression; 
and  I  think  it  is  his  own,  and  he 
will  probably  communicate  it  to 
you;  but  lest  he  should  not,  I  tell 
you  what  I  think ;  begging  you 
never  to  mention  to  any  body  what 
I  have  told  you.  I  am  setting  out 
this  moment  for  the  Netherlands. 

I  would  have  staid  with  Lord 
Londonderry,  but  he  would  not  al¬ 
low  me.  1  shall  be  very  much 
obliged  to  you,  if  you  will  write 
me  a  line,  and  have  it  left  at  my 
house,  to  let  me  know  how  you 
find  him;  and  particularly  if  you 
think  I  am  mistaken.— Ever,  dear 
Sir,  your  s  most  faithfully, 

(Signed)  Wellington.” 


Courier’s  Testimonials. 

20  Auyust  1822. 

“  His  Lordship’s  manner  to  his 
Lady  during  the  last  two  or  three 
months  was  considerably  changed ;  his 
observations  or  answers,  which  be¬ 
fore  were  the  kindest  and  most 
tender,  were  sometimes  extremely 
petulant.  It  was  remarked,  too, 
that  he  was  frequently  absent,  and 
even  when  there  was  company  at 
his  own  table,  that  he  has  been 
twice  addressed  without  replying.  His 
memory  had  also  greatly  failed  him, 
and,  as  Dr.  Bankhead  observed  on- 
the  inquest,  his  Lordship  is  said  to 
have  himself  complained  of  the 
defect.  This  was  in  him  the  more 
extraordinary,  as  previously  no 
man  possessed  a  better  recollec¬ 
tion,  or  confided  more  to  it.  In 
discharging  his  official  or  Parlia¬ 
mentary  duties,  he  scarcely  ever 
resorted  to  memoranda,  but  trusted 
with  just  dependence  to  his  me¬ 
mory.  The  numberless  instances 
in  which  he  was  thus  able  to  recall 
at  a  moment’s  warning  to  the- 
House  of  Commons,  with  the  nicest 
accuracy  of  detail,  the  particulars- 
of  proceedings  whieh  had  passed 
years  before,  must  be  familiar  to 
all  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
attending  Parliamentary  debates. 
A  circumstance,  however,  which' 
occurred  in  the  House  of  Commons 
about  six  weeks  back,  will  show,  on 
the  contrary,  the  melancholy  reverse 
which  was  taking  place.  Two  or 
three  days  before,  an  account  was 
published  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
capture  of  an  English  ship  bound 
from  Buenos  Ayres  with  hides,  by 
a  Spanish  vessel  under  an  obsolete 
Spanish  Colonial  law.  The  Bri¬ 
tish  ship,  it  appeared,  had  been 
taken  into  Porto-Bico,  and  there 
condemned — part  of  the  condem¬ 
nation  being  published  along  with 
(lie  account  of  her  capture.  To  say 
nothing  of  advices,  almost  necessa¬ 
rily,  having  been  officially  received 
at  the  Foreign  Office,  of  this  trans¬ 
action,  before  the  public  could 
have  a  knowledge  of  it,  there  is 
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great  difficulty  in  conceiving  that 
the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  who 
daily  saw  at  least  all  newspapers 
of  note,  should  pass  over,  or  not 
have  his  notice  called  to  an  article 
of  the  importance  just  described; 
yet,  when  the  subject  wras  brought 
before  Parliament,  his  Lordship,  to 
the  astonishment  of  every  one  pre¬ 
sent,  declared  that  he  had  never  heard 
of  the  ease  alluded  to,  and  made  his 
acknowledgments  to  Dr.  Lushing- 
ton  for  his  proffer  of  the  documents 
respecting  it.  This  fact  may  be  fairly 
taken  as  a  distressing  proof  either  of 
that  declension  of  memory,  or  list- 
Jessness  of  mind,  which  button  truly 
demonstrates  a  loss  of  intellect.  Some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  decay  of  the  facul¬ 
ties  seems  to  have  been  indicated 
by  the  manner  in  which  it  was  ob¬ 
served  he  lately  used  to  mope  about  his 
seat  at  North  Cray.  He  appeared 
oppressed  in  a  sort  of  mysterious¬ 
ness  ;  walking  about  at  a  heavy 
lifeless  pace,  and  alternately  look¬ 
ing  downw  ards,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  ground,  or  his  face  sud¬ 
denly  raised  gazing  at  the  Hea¬ 
vens.  It  was  even  observed  at  a 
late  dinner  at  North  Cray,  which 
he  gave  to  some  distinguished  per¬ 
sons  (of  whom  it  is  said  the  Duke 
of  York  was  one)  that  his  Lordship 
on  entering  the  parlour,  without 
assigning  any  reason,  requested  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  to  take  his 
Lordship’s  place  at  the  table,  while 
he  sat  in  his  Grace’s.  The  most 
extraordinary  aberration,  however, 
which  he  committed  previous  to 
the  prorogation  of  Parliament,  was 
the  treatment  which  his  Excellency 
the  French  Ambassador  expe¬ 
rienced  about  a  fortnight  back.  It 
is  the  etiquette,  that  the  Minister  of 
the  Court  where  Foreign  Ambas¬ 
sadors  reside,  always  request  them 
to  call  upon  him,  when  he  wishes 
for  a  conference,  unless  where  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  has  a 
direct  message  to  deliver  from  the 
King.  Accordingly,  about  a  fort¬ 
night  ago,  the  Marquis  of  London¬ 
derry  sent  a  note  to  Viscount  Cha¬ 


teaubriand,  requesting  to  see  him  at 
rather  an  unusually  early  hour  on 
a  following  day.  His  Excellency, 
in  conformity  with  the  invitation, 
drove  at  the  appointed  time  to  his 
Lordship’s  house,  and  sent  up  his 
name.  The  Marquis  of  London¬ 
derry  was  in  his  dressing-room : 
and  when  the  servant  announced 
that  the  French  Ambassador  was 
below%  he  desired  the  servant  to 
say  that  he  received  no  visiters  that 
day  !  The  man  of  course  delivered 
this  message,  but  Viscount  Cha¬ 
teaubriand,  conceiving  there  must 
be  some  mistake,  desired  him  to 
remind  his  master  that  he  had 
written  for  him  to  come.  When 
the  servant  went  up  a  second  time 
and  mentioned  this  circumstance, 
the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  for 
the  moment,  recollected  himself, 
and  ordered  his  Excellency  to  be 
shown  up — but  strange  to  say,  to 
his  dressing-room  instead  of  to  the 
drawing-room  !  When  the  two  Mi¬ 
nisters  met,  of  course  some  expla¬ 
nation  passed,  which  helped  to  re¬ 
move  the  awkwardness  of  the  whole 
affair,  and  convinced  the  Foreign 
Nobleman  that  no  slight  was  me¬ 
ditated  towards  him  or  his  Court. 
Since,  however,  the  unfortunate 
death  of  the  Marquis  of  London¬ 
derry  has  so  awfully  occurred,  his 
Excellency  sees  a  new  solution  for 
what  previously,  at  best,  appeared 
mysterious,  and  has  mentioned  the 
incident  as  it  is  now  related.  On 
Friday,  when  his  Lordship  came  to 
town  for  the  last  time,  it  was  re¬ 
marked  that  he  went  three  times 
successively  to  Carlton-house  gate 
to  wait  upon  his  Majesty,  and  with¬ 
out  entering,  returned  again  to  his 
house  in  St.  James’s-square.  Once 
when  he  returned  in  this  manner, 
he  said  that  he  should  first  go  down 
to  the  office  before  he  went  to  the 
King,  and  then  as  suddenly  proceeded 
again  toCarlton-Pa/ace.  After  leaving 
his  Majesty,  he  seems  to  have  been 
conscious,  for  the  first  time,  of  the 
alarming  state  of  his  health,  which 
he  remarked  that  afternoon  to  Dr. 
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Bankhead.  He  also,  while  going 
down  in  the  evening  to  North  Cray, 
asked  the  Marchioness,  “  Did  1 

speak  much  nonsense  to  the  King  to¬ 
day?”  and  then,  as  it  were  recol¬ 
lecting  that  she  could  give  no  an¬ 
swer,  leaned  hack  his  head  in  the 
carriage,  and  seemed  sunk  in  a  sort 
of  lethargy.  All  these  painful 
circumstances,  together  with  a 
multitude  of  others  of  a  similar  de¬ 
scription,  which  the  Marchioness 
herself  has  called  to  recollection, 
have,  for  the  reason  already  men¬ 
tioned,  greatly  reconciled  hor  to 
the  Divine  dispensation  with  which 
she  has  been  visited,  and  afford 
her  Ladyship,  as  well  as  all  his 
Lordship’s  immediate  connexions, 
considerable  relief  from  the  grief 
in  which  they  were  at  first  over¬ 
whelmed. 

Now,  then,  what  have  we  here  ? 
Assertions  of  madness  existing  as 
•far  back  as  the  middle  of  the 
month  of  May !  The  Great  Cap¬ 
tain’s  is  a  kind  and  a  very  proper 
letter;  but,  how  came  Castlereagh 
to  be  left ;  and  to  be  left,  too,  at 
the  head  of  the  Government ;  for 
the  office  of  the  Home  Secretarv 
was  left  in  his  hands  as  well  as  his 
own  office  and  that  of  Lord  Bat¬ 
hurst  !  Suppose  a  rote  of  some 
sort  had  happened  in  London, 
would  not  the  military  hare  been 
in  pretty  hands?  In  short,  it  is 
perfectly  horrible  to  think  of  what 
might  have  taken  place  in  any 
such  case. 

If  this  statement  of  the  Courier 
be  true,  the  House  of  Commons 
has  had  a  mad  leader  ever  since 


the  Wth  of  May  at  least ;  and,  it 
is  too  much  to  suppose,  that  no 
part  of  the  madness  existed,  till 
the  symptoms  became  apparent. 
The  Viscount  Chateuubriandy that 
excellent  novel-writer,  now ,  the 
Courier  tells  us,  sees  a  new  so¬ 
lution  of  the  conduct  of  our  great 
hole-digging  philosopher.  And 
may  not  we  see  a  “  solution”  of 
many  and  many  sayings  and  acts 
that  before  made  wise  men  laugh 
and  even  fools  stare  ?  This  is  the 
most  satisfactory  of  all  possible 
“  solutions  ”  of  the  project  of 
making  bank-notes  a  legal  tender ; 
for  taking  com  into  warehouse , 
and  for  the  grinding  project ;  for 
the  project  ot  lending  public  money 
to  the  land-people  until  the  price 
of  corn  should  rise ;  aye,  and  for 
the  “  Dead  Charge”  project  also, 
which  Lord  King ,  in  his  proposed 
preamble ,  treated  as  what  it  really 
was.  Yes,  we  have  now  a  com¬ 
plete  “  solution of  these  and 
many  other  things,  which  before 
appeared  wholly  unsolveable.  W e 
shall  watch  the  next  batch  of  pro¬ 
jects  more  narrowly,  and  shall  be 
likely  to  trace  them,  at  once,  to 
their  true  cause ,  whatever  pains 
may  be  taken  to  hide  them  from 
us. 

To  be  sure,,  the  pranks,  here 
recorded,  must  be  deemed  proofs, 
or,  at  least,  marks  of  madness; 
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but,  then,  who  are  we  to  look  to 
for  having  suffered  the  madman 
to  go  on  leading  the  House  of 
Commons  after  these  pranks  were 
played  1  It  is  not  much  more  than 
three  months,  since  the  defunct 
jeered  Mr.  Brougham  upon  the 
supposed  wish  of  the  latter  to  get 
his  place ,  and,  with  his  usual  mo¬ 
desty,  observed,  that  the  House , 
he  thought,  would  not  be  inclined 
to  repose  confidence  in  so  rash 
and  blind  a  leader !  The  House, 
or,  at  least,  a  great  part  of  it, 
loudly  cheered  this ;  little  think¬ 
ing,  all  the  while,  that  it  was 
cheering  one  whose  absolute  in¬ 
sanity  w  as  to  be  openly  declared 
by  his  own  friends  before  the  end 
of  the  Session  I  Was  it  not  the 
duty  of  his  colleagues  to  inform 
the  king  of  the  madness  as  soon 
as  they  even  suspected  it  ?  Was 
it  right  to  leave  him  in  possession 
of  the  powers  of  the  three  Offices 
of  State?  Was  it  right  to  appoint 
him  to  represent  the  king  at 
the  approaching  Congress  at 
Vienna  ? 

But,  it  would  be  useless  to  mul¬ 
tiply  questions  on  the  subject.  The 
whole  of  the  case  is  now  plain  to 
the  public.  Nothing  can  render 
it  obscure.  And,  therefore,  here, 
for  the  present,  1  leave  it. 


MORE  MADNESS!!! 


“  The  Dog-star  rages  !” — Pope. 

The  Old  Times  has,  for  a 
lono-  time,  discovered  marks  of 
“  illness,”  “  of  mental  delirium,” 
of  “  mental  delusion,”  and  all  the 
rest  of  that  which  is  60  fashion¬ 
able  now-a-days.  But,  on  Tues¬ 
day  last,  in  the  morning,  it  broke 
out  into  a  downright  raving.  The  / 
Old  Thing  is  never  deeply  af-  j 
fected  except  you  touch  its  monish.  ^ 
Its  sale  is  its  God ;  and,  if  that 
decline,  it  becomes  first  melan¬ 
choly,  arid  then  perfectly  furious. 
We  have  touched  it  lately  rather 
rudely  upon  this  tender  string. 

It  has,  for  many  months,  been 
falling  under  two  oppressive 
causes.  The  New  Times  has 
been  stripping  it  of  the  custom 
of  all  the  Anti-Jacobins  and 
lovers  of  blood,  who  formerly  ad¬ 
hered  to  it  when  it  justified  the 
massacre  of  the  Protestants  at 
Nismes ;  when  \t  justified  the  kil¬ 
ling  of  Marshal  Ney;  when  if 
called  so  loudly  for  the  blood  of 
Napoleon ;  when  it  raved  for  the 
execution  of  poor  Cashman.  Of 
these  blood-lovers,  the  abler  writ¬ 
ing  of  the  New  Times  has  strip¬ 
ped  it ;  for,  bloody  as  men  may 
be,  they  do  not  like  a  bungling 
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and  brutal  advocate  of  butchery. 
The  Morning  Chronicle,  by  its 
superior  talents  and '  industry 
has  stripped  it  of  all  those 
readers  who  understand  any  thing 
of  foreign  affairs  and  who  ex¬ 
pect  something  like  discussion 
on  prominent  matters  at  home. 
It  is  impossible  to  look  at  the  two 
papers  of  Tuesday,  for  instance, 
without  perceiving,  that  no  man 
of  sense,  who  can  afford  to  take  a 
Morning  Paper,  will  look  at  the 
Old  Times  if  he  can  get  the  Chro¬ 
nicle.  Under  these  causes  the 
Old  Thing  had  been  wasting  away 
for  many  months,  when  its  con¬ 
duct  with  regard  to  the  Bishop 
and  Soldier  (which  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  ascribe  to  but  one  cause ) 
gave  it  a  twist  downwards  more 
rude  than  any  that  it  had  before 
received. — We,  in  the  States- 

•v 

man,  gave  it  a  friendly  push ;  and, 
one  day  last  week,  we  challenged 
it  to  siveur  to  numbers  published 
for  the  last  month,  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  offer  a  bet,  that  its  num¬ 
bers  had  sunk  beneath  ours.— This 
challenge,  which  it  dared  not  ac¬ 
cept  (for  we  were  prepared  for 
detection  in  case  of  false  swear¬ 
ing)  seems  to  have  set  it  raving; 
and,  on  Tuesday,  out  it  bursted  in 
the  following  paragraph,  which 
we  give  w  ord  for  word,  letter  for 
letter,  and  dash  for  dash. 


“  That  exemplary  vagabond, 
Cobbett,  lias  got  home  at  last,  as 
wc  are  credibly  informed.  The 
old  vermin  had  raised  the  country 
by  bis  everlasting  depredations — 
and,  pursued  on  all  sides,  lie  has 
been  run  to  earth— where,  reader  ? 
In  the  Treasury !  We  often  said 
he  was,  or  would  be,  in  the  pay  of 
Ministers,  if  he  escaped  hanging. 
When  he  offered  to  w  rite  for  them 
some  years  ago  if  they  would  let 
him  out  of  gaol,  they  were  wise 
enough  to  laugh  at  him,  as  the 
wretch’s  character  was  then  past 
redemption,  and  the  Ministers  had 
yet  some  to  lose.  But  time  is  a 
great  accommodater  ofdifficulties : 
they  have  lowered  their  preten¬ 
sions,  and  the  old  sinner  his  price 
—both  approximating  to  that  point 
which  the  arithmeticians  call  Zero. 
There  is  a  Member  of  Parliament 
residing  somewhere  about  Black- 
heath,  who,  for  his  readiness  to 
execute  all  the  behests  of  his  mas¬ 
ters,  the  Ministers,  used  to  go  by 
a  nick-name,  importing  that  he 
would  stick  at  nothing,  not  even 
his  ow  n  perdition,  to  gratify  them. 
To  the  house  of  this  tool,  or  whip¬ 
per-in,  let  the  w  orld— let  his  own 
crew  of  half  starved  radicals — 
trace  Cobbett,  carousing  with  a 
crew  of  his  familiars  from  Down- 
ing-street,  drinking,  speechifying 
revelling  in  the  consciousness  of 
having  degraded  the  King’s  ser¬ 
vants  by  his  society,  duped  the 
radicals  by  his  hypocrisy,  and  sold 
the  remnant  of  his  existence,  in¬ 
famy  and  all,  for  a  living  out  of  the 
public  money.  If  they  picture  to 
themselves  this— -it  is  a  true  pic¬ 
ture.  The  runners  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury  have  laid  hold  of  this  mis¬ 
creant.  They  feast  him,  they  pay 
him,  they  compound  for  his  still 
abusing  the  Government,  if  lie  will 
fiiug  dirt  at  the  independent  port 
of  the  press.’’ 

By  “  independent  part  of  the 
press,”  the  Old  Thing  means 
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itself;  and,  independent  indeed 
it  is,  if  independence  means  the 
being  at  liberty  to  go  to  the  best 
market ,  and  to  suppress  and  stifle, 
for  reasons  too  obvious  to  men¬ 
tion,  as  in  case  of  the  Bishop  and 
the  Soldier !  Amongst  all  the 
symptoms  of  madness  none  is  so 
usual  and  so  conclusive  as  the 
party’s  conceiting  himself  to  be 
something  out-of-the-way  great 
and  important  and  thinking  that 
mighty  machinations  are  going  on 
against  him.  Swift’s  Bedlamites 
conceit  themselves  emperors ;  and, 
in  Don  Quixote,  the  two  madmen 
thought  themselvfes,  the  one  Ju¬ 
piter  and  the  other  Neptune.  A 
madman  that  once  came  to  us 
with  some  complaint  was  afraid 
to  tell  us  his  story  in  a  room,  lest 
the  spies  of  the  Austrian  Police , 
who  had  been  following  him  all 
over  Europe,  should  hear  what 
he  said.  And  here  we  have  this 
crazy  Old  Newspaper  asserting, 
with  all  the  gravity  imaginable, 
that  “  the  Treasury”  compounds 
■with  us  and  pays  us  for  all  we 
say  about  Peel’s  Bill ,  about  the 
Bishop  and  the  Soldier,  about 
Gastlcrcagh,  about  the  Borough- 
mongers,  and  about  all  the  rest  of 
the  concern,  the  Gridiron  into  the 
bargain,  on  the  sole  condition  that 
we  will  “  only  fling  dirt  ”  at  this 
Old  Thiug,  which,  God  knows,  is 


already  a -mass  of  mud  from  the 
crown  cf  its  hea  l  to  the  sole  of 
its  foot!  In  such  a  case  to  delay 
to  call  in  the  Doctor  would  be 
inhuman;  and,  we  hope  it  will 
not  be  thought  impertinent  in  us, 
if  we  recommend  Dr.  O'Meara! J 
If  cure  be  to  be  effected  at  all, 
we  are  quite  satisfied  it  is  only  by 
strong  and  repeated  applications  J 
to  the  shoulders. 


SOLILOQUY. 

(From  a  Friend  in  Scotland.) 

Sir  Thomas  Lethbridge~soJ!(s ;  sitting 
in  a  thoughtful  posture.  In  his  hand 
Cobbett's  Letters  to  Landlords. 
Peel’s  Bill  &ji  the  table  before  him. 

It  must  be  so — Cobbctt  thou  reason’st  well! 
Else,  whence  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fond  de¬ 
sire, 

This  longing  for  Reformed  Parliament  ?  [ror. 
Or  whence  this  secret  dread,  and  inward  hor- 
Of  losing  our  estates  ?  Why  shrinks  the  soul 
Back  on  herself,  and  startles  at  ’Change  Alley? 
’Tis  the  mortgages  that  wrork  upon  us  ; 

’Tis  Peel  himself  that  points  out  an  hereafter. 
And  intimates  cash-payments  to  the  Landlord. 
Cash-payment-Bill !  Thou  teazing,  dreadful 
Act! 

Through  what  variety  of  untried  schemes, 
Through  wiiat  new  scenes  and  changes  must 
you  pass!  [me; 

The  w’ild,  th’  outrageous  humbug,  lies  before 
But  puzzles,  tricks,  and  blarney,  rest  upon  it. 
Here  will  I  hold.  If  there  arc  public  thieves, 
(And  that  there  are  the  nation  cries  aloud 
In  all  petitions)  they  still  must  dread  the  gal¬ 
lows; 

And  that  which  they  delight  in  must  be  wicked. 
But  when!  or  where!— We’re  doom’d  to  toil 
for  jobbers. 

I’m  weary  of  conjectures — this  must  end  'em. 

[■ Laying  his  hand  on  Peel's  Bill. 
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Thus  am  I  doubly  bothered :  ni>  death  and  life, 
My  bane  and  antidote  are  both  before  hie  : 
This  in  a  moment  tells  me  I  am  saved; 

Hut  this  informs  me  it  is  all  my  eve’. 

The  land  secured  in  its  existence  smiles 
At  Paper-hydra,  and  defies  its  venom. 

Rag-fairs  shall  fade  away,  the  Bank  itself 
Grow  sick  of  duns,  and  Bank-notes  sink  in 
muck, 

But  thou  slialt  flourish  in  immortal  youth, 
Unhurt  amidst  the  war  of  theories, 

The  wrecks  ef  bankers,  and  the  crush  of 
brokers ! 


STATE  OF  FRANCE. 

From  Tiie  Statesman,  14  Aug. 

That  which  most  nearly  con¬ 
cerns  ourselves  is  the  thing  first  to 
be  looked  to.  We  are  satisfied, 
that,  at  no  distant  day,  the  state  of 
France  will  very  closely  concern 
us.  The.  King,  at  every  opening 
and  every  close  of  session  after 
session  tells  us,  that  he  “  con- 
“  tinues  to  receive  assurances  of  the 
“ friendly  disposition  of  foreign 
“  powers,”  and  that  this  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  satisfaction  with  him.  This 
is  something  new  in  our  history  of 
King’s  speeches.  It  argues  uncom¬ 
mon  anxiety  for  the  preservation  of 
peace.  It  argues  an  opinion  in 
the  Ministers,  that  the  vpry  sound 
of  u-ar  would  be  dangerous  to  their 
places,  if  not  to  the  whole  system. 
It  argues  their  thorough  conviction, 
that  the  nation  is  wholly  unable  to 
enter  on  another  war  without  im¬ 
minent  danger  of'  a  general  inter¬ 
nal  convulsion. 

Itet,  this  is  not  a  very  wise  way 
of  proceeding.  The  more  strong 
their  conviction  of  truths  so  fearful 
as  those,  the  more  carefully  ought 
they  to  keep  it  to  themselves.  Sad, 
indeed,^  has  been  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  of  the  Aristocracy  and  Church 
(which  is,  in  bi-ct,  one  body),  who 
thought  that  the  wings  of  France 
were  clipped  for  ever ;  or,  at  least, 


for  a  century  or  two ;  who  hoped, 
that  the  Bourbons  would  put  an 
end  to  the  very  sound  of  freedom ; 
and  who  confidently  expected,  that 
the  fights  between  them  and  the 
people  of  France  would  make  the 
Government  powerless  and  the 
people  miserable. 

These  kind  and  amiable  antici¬ 
pations  have  been  wholly  disap¬ 
pointed.  The  Bourbons  have 
struggled,  and  do  struggle,  to  get 
things  hack,  towards  the  old  order 
of  things,  as  far  as  possible.  But, 
they  do  not  succeed  to  any  great 
extent.  The  House  of  Lords  do  not 
possess  much  power.  They  do  not 
pul  the  Members  into  the  other  House. 
The  People  put  them  there;  and, 
though  the  elections  be  not  quite 
free  and  fair,  and  though  the  suf¬ 
frage  be  much  too  limited;  still 
the  elections  are  not  a  mere  sham  ; 
a  mere  insult  to  the  people  ;  a  mere 
mockery  of  them.  Some  men,  at 
any  rate,  are  sent  into  the  House 
by  the  hearty  good  wishes  of  the 
public-spirited  part  of  the  people; 
and,  a  few  men  of  this  description 
are  sufficient  to  prevent  enormous 
plunder  of  the  people;  because 
these  men  must  be  heard;  and  the 
press  has  the  liberty  to  circulate 
their  speeches.  In  short,  the  House 
is  not  a  vile  band,  packed  by  the 
Aristocracy;  and,fr/if  hand  as  well 
as  right  hand,  having  one  common 
interest  in  passing  laws  to  pillage 
the  people. 

Hence  those  violent  agitations, 
which  we  see  in  the  French  House 
of  Commons,  and  which  our  hired 
press  call  indecorous  and  represent 
as  indications  of  approaching  re¬ 
volution .  The  fact  is,  the  Members 
are  in  earnest ;  they  are  not  op¬ 
posed  to  each  other  in  show  only ; 
the  Minister  has  no  honey  -  pot 
wherewith  to  convert  the  wasps 
into  drones.  It  is  not  an  assembly 
of  tawlers,  put  into  their  seats  by 
a  band  of  wrangling  Oligarchs,  who 
are  divided  into  two  parties,  and 
who  light  for  the  plunder  com¬ 
mitted  on  the  people ;  but  who 
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liave  no  ground  for  quarrel  on  any 
other  score,  and  who  all  unite  like 
brothers  w  hen  the  people  are  to  be 
plundered  or  scourged. 

The  Aristocracy  now  existing  in 
France  has  in  it  nothing  of  the 
hateful  character  of  the  thing.  It 
is  a  parcel  of  men  with  titles;  but 
that  is  all.  They  have  not  the  re¬ 
venues  of  a  Church  to  divide 
amongst  their  relations  and  de¬ 
pendents.  They  do  not,  by  one 
means  and  another,  suck  up  a  good 
fourth  part  of  the  fruit  of  the  la¬ 
bour  of  the  people.  They  have 
bouses  in  the  country,  and  some  of 
them  bits  of  parks  ;  but,  they  do 
not  hold  whole  districts  in  slavery. 
They  have,  of  course,  some  in¬ 
fluence  in  their  several  neighbour¬ 
hoods  ;  but,  they  have  not  corrupt 
things  called  corporations  at  their 
liod ;  they  are  not  the  owners  of 
towns  and  boroughs.  Which  they 
traffic  in  as  in  stalls  at  a  fair,  if 
they  behave  well  they  are  respect¬ 
ed  :  but,  if  ill,  no  man  is  afraid  to 
speak  freely  his  opinion  of  them. 
No  man  is  afraid  to  censure  their 
conduct;  much  less  is  any  man 
af&iid  of  being  hunted  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  if  he  speak  truth 
of  a  villain  in  this  state  of  life. 

Before  the  French  revolution,  that 
event  which  has  produced  so  much 
good  to  that  fine  country,  the  No- 
llcsse  and  the  Church  swallowed  up 
almost  the  whole  of  the  estates. 
That  event  divided  the  land  into  com¬ 
paratively  small  parcels.  It  took 
the  estate  of  one  of  the  nobles,  or 
churches,  and  divided  it  into  per¬ 
haps,  a  hundred  parts ;  so  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  big,  insolent  Seigneur, 
or  Bishop,  with  a  hundred  farms, 
it  placed  a  hundred  men  with  a, 
farm  each  as  his  property. — The 
consequences  of  this  has  been, 
first,  greater  produce  from  the 
soil ;  second, an  end  to  the  old  pau¬ 
perism  and  beggary  ;  third,  a  vast 
increase  in  the  comfort  and  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  middle  class  of  people  ; 
and,  fourth,  an  end  to  the  servility, 
hypocrisy,  and  cringing  and  furnishing, 


inseparable  from  a  different  state 
of  things. 

But,  of  all  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place,  the  change  most  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  formerly  enslaved 
France,  is  the  change  with  regard 
to  the  Church.  In  France  there 
are  no  tithes.  The  Revolution  swept 
them  away  by  the  very  first  swing 
of  its  tail.  There  are  priests  to  be 
sure ;  but,  they  are  paid  by'  small 
stipends,  aiid  these  principally  from 
voluntary  contributions.  A  French 
Bishop  does  not  get  above  500/.  to 
800/.  a-year ;  not  so  much  as  many 
a  clerk  in  some  taxing  offices !  The 
French  Clergy  have  no  tithes  ; 
have  no  power  to  hector  over  the 
farmers ;  no  means  of  domineer¬ 
ing  ;  no  means  of  tormenting, 
scourging  and  ruining  and  bring¬ 
ing  to  beggary  or  suicide  those 
whose  souls  they  pretend  to  have 
under  their  care.  Tire  French 
Clergy  are  appointed,  or  chosen 
by  those  amongst  whom  they  per¬ 
form  their  religious  duties ;  con¬ 
sequently  they  are  not  taken  for 
the  sake  of  aggrandizing  the  fami¬ 
lies  to  which  they  belong.  They 
are  not  likely  to  be  the  brothers, 
uncles,  sons,  nephews,  bastards, 
parasi  tes,  pimps,  or  something  even 
worse,  of  those  who  have  the  pow¬ 
er  to  force  them  upon  the  parishes. 
And,  as  the  religion  is  the  Catholic , 
these  priests  cannot  marry,  and, 
therefore,  the  parishes  are  not 
cursed  with  any  insolence  from 
their  wives,  while  the  nation  is  not 
burdened  by  endless  broods  of 
born  gentlemen  and  ladies  without 
money  or  estates;  and  whilst  no 
priest  can  obtain  a  parish  by  mar¬ 
rying  a  cast-off  mistress  of  any 
one.  The  French  Priests  are  a  set 
of  humble  men,  as,  indeed,  they 
ought  to  be.  They  have  nothing  to 
carry  them  about  but  their  legs. 
Of  course  they  are  no  fox-hunters 
or  shooters,  or  preservers  of  gibier 
(game,)  and,  are,  therefore,  little 
known,  but  in  their  capacity  of 
teachers  of  religion.  The  French 
Priests  cannot  be  Jugcs  de  Pair; 
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that  is  <o  say,  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  any  more  than  they  can  be 
play-actors  or  mountebanks.  So 
that  they  really  have  no  temporal 
power;  and,  though  they  may  have 
ft  distant  ‘political  influence,  the 
French  people  would  as  little  ex¬ 
pect  to  see  one  of  them  bustling 
about  and  bullying  and  threatening 
at  an  election  as  they  would  expect 
to  see  the  Virgin  Mary  keeping  a 
brothel. 

This  change  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Church  is  a  very  great  blessing  to 
France.  The  parish  priest  is  there, 
now,  a  friend  and  neighbour;  and 
not  a  grasping,  grinding,  haughty 
and  insolent  master,  who  seems  to 
think  that  all  flesh,  but  his  own,  is 
grass,  and  who  is  never  contented 
as  long  as  there  is  any  thing  that 
ho  can  squeeze  from  land  or  tree 
or  beast  or  fish  or  fowl. 

Accordingly  agriculture  now 
flourishes  in  France  beyond,  far 
beyond,  all  former  example.  The 
exact  Mr.  Jacobs,  who  gave  evi- 
dencebcfore  the  Agricultural  Com¬ 
mittee,,  last  year,  whose  evidence 
was  quoted  with  so  much  triumph 
by  Lord  Liverpool,  and  who 
really  seems  to  have  travelled 
about  the  Continent  for  proofs,  that 
other  nations  were  as  much  in  distress 
as  we;  the  exact  Mr.  Jacobs  says 
nothing  about  distress  in  France,  in 
revolutionized,  titheless,  and  almost 
bishopless  France  ;  though  he  says 
so  much  about  the  distress  in  Po¬ 
land,  Prussia,  llanorcr,  and  in  the 
“ Orange  Boven”  countries.  Oh, 
no  !  There  is  no  “  agricultural  dis¬ 
tress  ”  in  France ;  though  we  did 
think  we  had  made  her  miserable 
for  centuries ! 

1  he  fact  is,  that  the  Seigneurs 
and  the  tithes  being  gone,  the  peo¬ 
ple  enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  own 
labour.  There  is  little  danger  of 
distress  from  the  lowering  of  the 
price  of  corn,  when  rents  arc  so 
rare  and  when  there  are  no  tithes. 
Besides,  the  taxes  arc  next  to 
nothing  in  France.  France  has 
no  debt  worth  speaking  of;  and  her 
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currency  has  always  been  (since 
the  day  of  assignats)  real  gold  and 
silver,  no  base  paper-money  ;  no 
dirty  rags,  handed  from  man  to 
man,  dishonour  that  country.  All 
is  solid.  No  laws  shifting  value  of 
money  up  and  down.  The  cur¬ 
rency  is  always  the  same,  and  men 
can  tell  to-day,  what  it  will  be  in 
ten  years’  time. 

There  being  scarcely  any  debt, 
the  revenue,  light  as  the  taxes  are, 
surpasses  the  expenditure ;  not  in 
name  ;  not  in  a  nicknaming  and 
shuffling  about  the  several  parts  of 
it  ;  but  in  reality ;  so  that  the  Go¬ 
vernment  can,  and  does,  prepare 
for  war  slowly  and  soberly  and  so¬ 
lidly.  The  arsenals,  fortified  towns, 
and  dock-yards  never  were  in  so 
fine  a  state  in  France  as  they  are 
now.  Great  encouragement  has 
been  given  to  manufactures,  which 
have  advanced  quite  as  fast  as  they 
ought  to  do  for  the  good  of  the 
country.  The  country  is  prodi¬ 
giously  increasing  in  wealth  and 
resources  of  all  sorts,  greatly  as¬ 
sisted  in  this  respect  by  the  im¬ 
mense  sums,  the  fruit  of  English 
labour,  carried  across  the  chanUl, 
and  spent  in  France,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  absence  thereof  that 
taxation,  which  takes  a  clip  off 
from  every  shilling  here.  It  is 
computed,  that  two  millions  a-year, 
at  least,  arc  carried  from  this  coun¬ 
try  to  be  spent  in  that.  That  is  to 
say,  the  whole  of  the  fruit  of  the 
labour  of  about  70,000  labourers’ 
families,  consisting  of  350,000  per¬ 
sons.  This  is  the  way  that  one 
nation  becomes  strong  and  another 
feeble  ;  this  is  the  way  that  one 
nation  profits  at  the  expense  of 
another. 

No  wonder,  that  we  hear  of  no 
complaints  on  the  part  of  the  land¬ 
lords  and  the  farmers  in  France. 
The  Minister  in  that  country  does 
not  complain  of  over-production,  nor 
do  we  hear  of  want  of  any  kind, 
much  less  of  starvation.  If  we 
were  to  hear  of  such  a  thing;  nay, 
if  we  were  to  hear  of  one  single 
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parish  complaining  of  dear  bread, 
should  we  not  be  told  to  take 'warn¬ 
ing,  for  that  this  arose  out  of  the 
revolution  ?  What,  then,  should  we 
be  told,  if,  in  the  French  House  of 
Commons,  it  were  declared  that 
whole  parishes  had  received  the 
extreme  unction  on  account  of  want 
of  food?  We  should  certaiuly  be 
told,  that  this  was  a  relic  of  the 
Revolution  ! 

The  happy  state  of  things  in 
France,  and  particularly  the  great 
prosperity  and  ease  of  the  farming 
and  labouring  classes,  enable  the 
Government,  as  was  observed  be¬ 
fore,  to  make  gradual  preparations 
for  war ;  and,  the  treaty  of  commerce 
lately  formed  with  America  shows 
that  that  object  is  never  lost  sight 
of.  We  believe,  that  there  is  a 
secret  article  relating  to  the  right 
of  search.  We  have  been  told  so: 
we  deem  our  authority  good  :  and 
Vie  believe  the  fact.  We  desire  our 
readers  to  bear  this  in  mind.  The 
treaty  of  commerce  is,  however, 
a  pretty  close  thing  of  itself.  It 
amounts  to  something  little  short 
of  a  maritime  alliance  offensive  and 
defensive,  let  our  pretty  Gentle¬ 
men  think  of  it  what  they  may. 
They,  we  dare  say,  pretty  Gentle¬ 
men,  can  see  nothing  at  all  in  it 
worth  their  notice.  The  nation  (or 
we  are  much  deceived)  will  find  it 
worth  its  notice,  in  a  very  short 
time. 

France  has  a  Censorship  as  to  the 
press;  but,  this  is  of  a  limited  na¬ 
ture  ;  and,  we  have  no  scruple  to 
say,  that  as  towards  the  people  in 
general,  the  press  is.  more  free,  or, 
which  is  the  proper  definition,  more 
true,  there,  than  it  is  here.  There 
the  difference  is  direct  and  open  : 
here  it  is  indirect  and  secret. 
There  the  press  is,  in  certain  cases, 
compelled  to  hold  its  tongue :  here, 
it  may  lie  as  much  as  it  pleases  in 
favour  of  the  great  and  against  the 
little,  and  must  not  speak  truth 
with  impunity,  if  it  meddle  with 
wealth  or  power.  The  French  is, 
unquestionably,  the  honester  press 


of  the  two  ;  and  we  believe  it  to 
be  impossible  to  silence  it  to  the 
extent  that  ours  has  been  silenced 
in  the  case  of  the  Bishop  and  the 
Soldier. 

The  Royal  people  of  France, 
though  too  full,  perhaps,  of  the 
stupid  old  notions  about  blood  and 
the  like,  are,  at  any  rate,  of  good 
moral  character,  and  are  not  expen¬ 
sive  ;  while,  as  to  sinecures  and 
pensions,  there  are,  except  merely 
to  old  soldiers,  hardly  any  of  the 
latter,  and  no  such  a  thing  known 
as  a  sinecure !  It  is  a  fact  ex¬ 
tremely  curious,  that  our  “  dead 
charge,”  as  the  Ministers  call  it ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  pensions  and 
allowances  for  services  in  the  last 

war,  amount  annually  to  nearly  as 
much  as  is  requiredlo  support  the 
whole  of  the  present  French  army 
of  two  hundred  thousand  men  !  This, 
together  with  the  six  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  of  debt  which  the  war  costs, 
really  seems  to  have  answered  no 
other  purposes  than  those  of  mak¬ 
ing  France  happy  in  peace,  and 
more  formidable  than  ever  in  war  ; 
and,  finally  to  sink  England  be¬ 
neath  her  great  and  traditionary 
rival. 

France  lost  no  character  with  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  It  was  then  a 
divided  nation.  It  was  notorious  to 
all  the  world  that  bribes  llew  till 
they  dimmed  the  air.  The  whole 
Continent;  every  bayonet  in  it, 

was,  by  our  money,  brought  to 
bear  against  her.  It  was  not  na¬ 
tion  against  nation ;  but  all  but 
one  against  that  one.  Can  we  do 
such  a  thing  as  this  again  ?  Can 
we  give  the  Cossacks  sovereigns  l 
Can  we  again  subsidize  all,  from 
Moscow  to  the  Rhine  ?  Faith,  it 
is  over.  We  can  never  play  France 
that  trick  again;  and  her  people 
as  well  as  her  statesmen  know  is 
well.  They  see  with  Jclight  Ihe 
Waterloo  and ’Change  Alley  Debts 
hanging  about  our  necks.  They 
hear  the  cries  of  the  landlords  and 
fanners;  they  watch  the  small  note 

bill ;  they  see  thq  wavering  about  in 
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«>nr  measures:  nnrl  it  would  he  to 
be  sottish  indeed  not  to  be  con¬ 
vinced,  that  they  will  not  only  as¬ 
sume  a  tone,  blit  take  steps,  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

We  have  had  a  WiWc  foretaste  in 
the  total  disregard,  on  the  part  of 
France,  of  our  remonstrances  on 
the  subject  of  the  Slave  Trade.  This 
is  a  edrious  thing,  and  wants  a 
little  explanation.  At  the  peace 
of  Chant  it  hj  (we  think  it  was)  when 
our  great  political  philosopher  sent 
Napoli  on  to  Klim,  the  King  of 
Franco  was  not  indncod  to  stipu¬ 
late  positively  to  put  an  end  to  the 
Slave  Trade  in  the  French  Islands, 
which  our  philanthropists  and  our 
itilouiol  proprietors  were  so  anxious 
to  see  accomplished.  When  Na- 
t’ou  oN  came  back  from  Elba* 
thinking  that  this  was  one  way  of 
out-doing  the  Bourbons,  ho  abolish¬ 
'd  the  Slave  Trade.  But,  ho  had 
to  go  to  Waterloo  and  face  our 
last  immense  bale  of  Bank-notes  ! 
When,  therefore,  the  King  came 
to  Paris  again,  and  when  the  Old 
IMuchcr  moi  l;  and  museum  and  picture 
and  statue  work  was  going  on,  the 
King  was  told  by  our  great  philo¬ 
sopher,  that  he  could  now  have  no 
hesitation  to  abolish  the  Slave 
Trade,  at  oner,  and  unconditionally, 
seeing  that  the  “  Usurper  ”  had 
done  it  to  his  hand.  To  such  an 
argument  and  such  turtle  armies  of 
all  nations,  in  and  about  his  ca¬ 
pital,  the  re  was  no  answer  ;  and  the 
King  of  France  agreed  to  the  mea¬ 
sure,  “  so  highly  interesting  to 
liiimani!)/,'  and  l>y  no  means  less 
interesting  to  our  colonial  pro¬ 
prietors,  who,  having  a  pretty  mid¬ 
dling  stock  of  blacks  themselves, 
naturally  wished  to  keep  the 
planters  of  other  nations  from  get- 
ting  any,  seeing  that  the  more 
augur  was  raised  1  lie  leas  profit¬ 
able  the  raising  of  sugar. would 
be  !  Agreeably  to  this  humane  sti¬ 
pulation  the  parties  went  on  for 
some  time  ;  but  it  has  long  been 
notorious,  that  the  French  have 
Stocked,  and  arc  stocking,  their 


Islands  with  negroes  from  Africa  ; 
and  that  they,  with  their  usual  po¬ 
liteness,  answer  Our  great  States¬ 
man’s  remonstrances,  with  “Oaf, 
out,  Memscignevr  :  dojis  wees  raison 
hut,  that  they  keep  on  the  S/uve- 
'Trade  as  regularly  as  they  do  from 
lltdUmore;  and,  more  regularly  they’ 
certainly  need  not. 

This  is  a  foretaste.  They  turn  a 
deaf  ear.  They  shuttle  us  oil'. 
They  laugh,  in  short,  at  negociaters 
that  come  with  a  Debt  of  eight 
hundred  millions  and  a  “  Dead 
Charge  ”  of  live  millions  a-year 
hanging  about  their  necks,  they 
laugh  at  a  negociator  without  a 
forty -pounder  at  his  back;  and 
they  well  know,  that  we  can  never 
again  (ire  Off  a  forty-pounder  with¬ 
out  shaking  the  whole  fabric  of  the 
THING >to  pieces. 

The  Bourbons  must  know  well, 
that  to  mortify  England,  to  shew 
hostility  towards  her,  to  injure  and 
humble  her  as  sooa  as  they  can, 
and,  as  soon  as  may  he,  to  shewr  n 
disposition  this  way,  is  the  surest 
possible  mode  of  gaining  the  hearts 
of  the  French  people.  Stupid 
homines  dc  le.ttrcs,  as  the  coxcombs 
call  themselves, may  say  what  tTmy 
please  about  nub  ;  but,  it  was 
elenrly  rooted  dislike  of  the  English 
that  produced  the  pelting  off  of 
licensed  vagrants  that  went  to 
Paris  to  pick  up  some  of  the  so¬ 
vereigns  that  had  been  carried 
tliit  lie  r.  tV  hat  did  the  people 
there  care  about  the  plays  that  were 
acted  !  What  did  they  care  about 
Shakespeare  or  Sheridan  ?  They  dis¬ 
liked  the  thing  because  it  was 
English  ;  because  English  plays 
put  them  in  mind  of  what  English 
I’mnk-  Notes  luid  done.  This  was  the 
ground-work  of  that  clamour  and 
pelting  which  drove  the  licensed 
vagrants  off:  and  highly  honour¬ 
able  the  feeling  was  to  the  French 
people. 

It  is  to  be  mad  to  suppose  that 
the  Bourbons  do  not  see  this  feeling 
in  the  people,  and  to  he  worse 
thau  mad  to  suppose  that  they  will 
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not  yield  to  it,  for  their  own  safety 
as  well  as  from  motives  of  ambi¬ 
tion.  We  look  upon  all  tbe  mea¬ 
sures  of  the  Bourbons  to  be  taken 
with  a  view  to  our  utter  inability 
again  to  go  to  war.  They  will, 
every  day,  see  fresh  proofs  of  this 
inability.  The  constant  prayer 
must  be,  that  we  shell  adhere  to 
the  mill- si  ones ;  and  they  see  that 
we  must  adhere  to  them  until  we 
have  «  lit  form  of  the  Tarlimnent, 
which  they  will,  and,  perhaps 
rightly,  conclude  that  we  never 
.shall  have  as  long  as  the  system 
can,  by  the  means  of  any  sacrifices, 
be  held  together. 

Such  is  our  view  of  the  State. of 
Trance,  considered  relatively  to. 
England.  As  to  the  vehement 
debates  in  the  French  House  of 
Commons,  we,  taking  into  view 
the  character  of  the  people,  re¬ 
gard  them  merely  as  proofs  that 
the  parties  are  in  earnest.  The 
Eourbons  are  sure  to  please  the 
people,  if  they  gratify  them  in 
their  passion  for  glory,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  their  hatred  of  the 
Bank  Note  nation ;  the  nation  who 
got  to  Paris  by  dint  of  paper- 
money.  The  conclusion  we  should 
draw  is  this  ;  that  no  time  should 
be  lost  on  the  part  of  England  to 
free  herself  from  tithes  or  debts  ; 
but,  as  this  does  not  seem  likely 
to  be  the  conclusion  to  which  our 
Collective  Wisdom  will  come,  we 
must  wait  patiently  for  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  time  and  events. 


To  give  the  Reader  information 
with  respect  to  the  nature  of  a 
Work  which  has  already  been 
advertised,  and  which  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  within  a  Fortnight  or  Three 
Weeks,  I  cannot  do  better  than  in¬ 
sert  the  Title  and  Preface,  which 
will  be  seen  below.  The  appear¬ 


ance  of  the  Work  will  be  pre¬ 
cisely  that  of  a  Volume  of  the 
Register. 

COBBBTT’S 

COLLECTIVE 

Or, 

Remarks  on  the  Proceedings 
in  the  Collective  Wisdom  of  the 
Nation,  during  the  Session  vthich 
began  on  the  5th  of  February 
and  ended  on  the  Gth  of  August, 
in  the  3rd  year  of  the  Pieign  of 
King  George  the  Fourth,  and  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1822  ;  being 
the  Third  Session  of  the  First 
Parliament  of  that  King. 

To  which  are  subjoined, 

A  Complete  List  of  the  Acts 
passed  during  the  Session,  with 
Elucidations;  and  other  Notices 
and  Matters ;  forming,  all  together, 
a  short  but  clear  History  of  the 
Collective  Wisdom  for  the  year. 

“  In  the  Multitude  of  Councillor*  there  \& 
wisdom.’*  Proverbs ,  Cli.  24,  V.  6. 


PREFACE. 

Tiif.  Commentaries  contained 
in  this  volume,  were,  in  general, 
made  and  published  daily  in  the 
Statesman  newspaper.  But,  as  I 
did  not  begin  with  that  paper, 
until  the  end  of  February,  a  short 
account  of  the  proceedings  up  to 
that  tkne  is  now  given,  in  order 
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that  the  volume  may  not  be  de¬ 
fective.  The  dates  are  those  of 
the  paper  in  which  the  Commen¬ 
taries  appeared,  and  not  of  the 
debates  themselves.  However,  the 
very  day  of  the  debate  is  usually 
mentioned  also  ;  so  that  there  can 
hardly  be  any  mistake  in  this  re¬ 
spect. 

The  List  of  the  Acts  and  the 
other  matter  subjoined  will,  I  am 
persuaded,  be  found  to  be  of  the 
greatest  utility.  The  great  fault 
of  Parliamentary  Debates,  as  they 
are  usually  published,  is  their 
immense  bulk.  The  heavy  cost  is 
something ;  but,  it  is  nothing 
compared  with  the  unwieldlincss 
of  that  mass  of  confusion  contained 
in  two  or  three  large  volumes  of 
what  are  called  Parliamentary 
Debates;  which,  by  the  by,  are 
frequently  debates,  or,  at  least, 
speeches,  that  have  never  been 
■uttered  in  Parliament,  but  things 
written  out  by  the  orators  them¬ 
selves  and  got  in  the  Debate- 
Volumes  by  force  of  money  ;  so 
that  the  richer  the  more  eloquent 
the  orator.  This  is  a  curious  wav 
of  obtaining  renown.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  mere  matter  of  traffick :  so  much 


speech  for  so  much  money.  Hence 
comes  the  curio  as  fact,  that  those 
who  make  the  shortest  speeches 
in  the  House,  or  none  at  all  in 
some  cases,  make  the  longest  in 
the  Debate- Volumes.  However, 
we  are  arrived  at  a  state  of  things, 
in  which  very  few  persons  are  to 
be  duped  by  such  means.  And, 
in  short,  scarcely  any  body  but 
the  orators  by  purchase  either 
buy  or  ever  look  at  the  cumbrous 
loads  of  trash,  called  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Debates,  which,  in  a  few 
years,  grow  into  such  a  heap,  that 
the  very  thought  of  referring  to 
them  is  enough  to  drive  a  man 
mad. 

This  Volume  is  not,  at  any  rate, 
calculated  to  frighten  by  its  looks; 
and,  while  its  outside  is  not  for¬ 
bidding,  its  inside  does  really  con¬ 
tain  the  pith  of  every  discussion 
of  any  importance;  and  it  presents 
a  brief  and  impartial  history  of 
the  Session.  It  is  my  intention 
to  continue  the  work  yearly,  and 
at  a  very  trifling  expense,  it  will, 

I  am  persuaded,  be  found  to  be  a 
very  useful  book. 

Wm.  cobbett. 
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TO 

Mr.  FAWKES. 

On  the  Meeting,  latehj  held 
at  York. 

Worth,  Sussex ,  57  August  1822. 

Sir, 

The  steps  which  you  have 
taken,  in  order  to  rouse  the  great 
County  of  York  in  the  cause  of 
Parliamentary  Reform,  merit  the 
thanks  of  the  whole  country.  That 
the  Public  may,  as  far  as  I  have 
the  means  of  conveying  infor¬ 
mation  to'it,  be  duly  apprized  of 
your  intentions,  I  shall  here  first 
insert  the  Hcsolutions,  agreed  to 
by  the  Meeting  at  York,  on  the 
22d  instant,  of  which  Meeting 
you  were  Chairman;  and  then, 
with  great  submission,  offer  you 
such  observations  as  the  case  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  to  call  for. 


“  At  a  Meeting,  held  at  Ex- 
iiidge’s  Hotel,  York,  this  day, 
Thursday  the  22d  of  August, 
1822,  (Walter  Fawkes,  Esq. 
in  the  Chair,)  it  was  unanimously 
Resolved ; — 

1st.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
Meeting,  that  a  Reform  in  the  Com¬ 
mons’  House  of  Parliament, — such 
a  Reform  as  would  render  it  the 
real,  rather  than  a  virtual,  Repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  People, — is  be¬ 
come  a  measure  of  urgent  neces¬ 
sity. 

2nd.  That  this  Meeting  collects 
the  truth  of  this  fact  from  the  re¬ 
corded  kistory  of  the  House  itself, 
where  it  is  found,  that  every  suc¬ 
cessive  Administration,  of  what¬ 
ever  party,  can,  with  a  few  solitary 
exceptioES,  of  which  tl«e  interested 
spirit  has  been  too  manifest,  at  all 
times  command  a  majority. 

3d.  And  this  Meeting  is  willing 
to  believe  that  the  numerous  body 
of  Placemen  and  Pensioners,  which 
a  Committee  of  the  Commons' 
House  of  Parliament  has  lately 
reported  to  exist  in  its  body,  has 
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greatly  tended  to  produce  this 
spirit  of  dependance  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  unbounded  power  on 
the  other. 

4th.  Further,  that  the  return  of 
Members  to  the  Commons’  House 
of  Parliament,  (as  appears  from 
numerous  statements  made  in 
the  House  itself,)  being  ejected 
through  the  influence  of  Peers  of 
the  ltealm,  as  well  as  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury,  is  another  cause 
why  the  votes  of  the  House  so  im¬ 
plicitly  follow  the  dictates  of  suc¬ 
cessive  Administrations,  and  fre¬ 
quently  with  the  sacrifice  of  the 
best  interests  of  the  Country.  Con¬ 
vinced  of  this  great  truth,  this 
Meeting  thinks  it  right  to  watch 
the  opportunity  for  adopting  the 
steps  necessary  to  rouse  this  great 
County  to  those  exertions,  which 
may  be  wanted  to  effect  such  a  Re¬ 
form  as  shall  restore  our  Repre¬ 
sentation  to  a  state  of  Constitu¬ 
tional  Purity,  calculated  at  once 
to  protect  the  Rights  of  the  People 
and  of  the  Throne. 

6th.  Further, that  to  bring  about 
this  great  object,  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  Meeting  a  Committee  be 
immediately  appointed,  with  power 
to  add  to  their  numbers,  who  shall 
meet  on  the  first  Monday  in  No¬ 
vember,  at  Mr.  Etridge’s  Hotel,  in 
York,  there  to  organize  a  County 
Meeting,  or  to  adopt  such  mea¬ 
sures  as  they  may  conceive  requi¬ 
site,  to  promote  a  Reform  in  the 
Commons’  House  of  Parliament. 


6th.  That  the  following  Gentle¬ 
men  shall  form  a  Committee  ac¬ 
cordingly — Five  of  them  to  consti¬ 
tute  a  Quorum : — 

Walter  Fawkes,  Esq. 

Robert  Chaloner,  Esq.  M.P. 

Sir  George  Cayley ,iBart. 
Marmaduke  Wyvill,  Esq.  M.  P.* 
Daniel  Sykes,  Esq.  M.  P. 

Colonel  Cradock,  M.P. 

G.  W.  Wentworth,  Esq. 

F.  Cholmeley,  Esq. 

Sir  W.  Amcotts  lugilby,  Bart. 
General  Wharton. 

Rookes  Crompton,  Esq.  • 

Hon.  Edward  Pctre. 

Martin  Stapylton,  Esq. 

Christopher  Wilson,  Esq. 

Colonel  Cooke 
Geo.  Baker,  Esq. 

John  Wharton,  Esq.  M.P. 

John  Lee,  Esq. 

Gilbert  Crompton,  Esq. 

T.  W.  Tottic,  Esq. 

John  Rawson,  Esq. 

D.  Gaskill,  Esq. 

Geo.  Francis  Barlow,  Esq. 

Benjamin  Dealtry,  Esq. 

*  John  Egremout,  Esq. 

T.  Meynell,  Esq. 

S.  Scroope,  Esq. 

J.  Hutton,  Esq.  of  Marskc. 

Sir  H.  Vavasour,  Bart. 

Lord  Milton,  M.  P. 

John  Haigh,  Esq.  of  Crow  Nest. 
Thomas  Buncombe,  Esq. 

Henry  Witham,  Esq. 

George  Strickland,  Esq. 

John  Ramsdeti,  Esq.  M.  P. 

Hon.  T.  Dundas,  M.  P. 

Henry  Yeoman,  Esq. 

It.  W.  Peirsc,  Esq. 

Godfrey  Higgins,  Esq. 

WALTER  FAWKES, 

Chairman.” 
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I  have  read  with  great  atten¬ 
tion,  and  with  not  less  pleasure, 
your  excellent  speech  upon  this 
occasion,  which,  however,  was  no 
more  than  what  every  one  ex¬ 
pected  from  you.  I  shall  not  here 
enter  into  a  discussion  of  what 
has  so  often  been  discussed, 
namely,  the  justice  and  necessity 
of  Reform  upon  the  grounds  of 
right ;  but  shall  merely  point  out, 
though  I  have  so  frequently  done 
it  before,  the  necessity  of  it  in 
order  to  prevent  the  total  subver¬ 
sion  of  all  property. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  in  the 
mind  of  any  man  w'ho  has  read 
my  Ten  Letters  to  Landlords  and 
my  Letters  (of  a  previous  date)  to 
Mr.  Hayes  and  Mr.  Attwood,  that 
the  labouring  classes  were  pulled 
down,  that  they  were  degraded, 
beggared,  pauperized,  and  ren¬ 
dered  mean  and  dastardly  spi¬ 
rited,  by  t(ie  co-operation  of  the 
systems  of  taxing  and  of  paper-  , 
money;  and  that  whatever  they  , 
..  retained  of  spirit  and  of  moral 
rectitude  they  owed  entirely  to  the 


habits  of  their  forefathers  having 
still  some  little  influence  on  them. 
In  what  a  degree  they  have  been 
injured  and  debased  by  this  syslem 
of  taxing  and  funding,  we  well 
know  by  this  one  short  sentence 
of  Mr.  ElLman,  in  his  evidence 
given  before  the  Agricultural 
Committee  of  1821:  “  When  I 
“  began  business  as  a  farmer, 
“  forty-five  years  ago,  there  was 
“  not  a  labouring  man  in  the  pa- 
“  rish  who  did  not  brew  his  own 
“  beer ,  and  enjoy  it  by  his  own 
“  fire-side.  Noiv,  there  is  not  one 
“  of  them  that  does  it.”  This 
fact  alone  is  sufficient  to  show  us 
the  degree,  .in  which  the  people 
have  been  pulled  down ;  for,  of  all 
the  things  that  can  be  thought  of, 
nothing  can  be  so  true  a  standard 
as  this. 

Now,  Sir,  from  this  same  evi¬ 
dence  of  this  very  intelligent  and 
respectable  fanner  (a  great  Tory, 
as  they  call  it,  too)  let  us  see  the 
cause  of  this. 
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Years. 

1788 

1789 

1790 

From  1791 
to 

1819 
inclusive. 

The  price  of  wheat  I  take  (be¬ 
fore  1791)  from  the  returns  laid 
before  the  House  of  Commons ; 
and  (after  1791  inclusive)  from 
Mr.  George's  evidence,  given  be¬ 
fore  the  Committee. 

,  .  .  ■  (  .  i«« . 

Can  any  one,  upon  merely  look¬ 
ing  at  this,  wonder  at  the  ruin, 
the  degradation  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people  (for  such  the  labour¬ 
ing  classes  are),  and  at  the  mass 
of  misery  that  we  have  beheld  for 
the  last  thirty  years  1  The  daily 
wages  ought,  you  see,  Sir,  to  have 
been,  from  1791  to  1819,  about 
3s.  5 d.  instead  of  2s.  OirZ.  The 
reaping  ought  to  have  been,  at 
least,  20s.  instead  of  12s.  Id. 
The  mowing  nearly  Gs.  instead  of 
3s.  3 Id.  Can  any  man  wonder 
at  the  ruin  and  misery  of  the 
people;  at  their  fall ;  at  all  the 


Mowing 
per  Acre. 

s.  d. 

6 

Oi,  -  -  12  7  -  -  -  3  8f 

loss  of  character  amongst  them ; 
at  the  dreadful  increase  of  pau¬ 
perism  and  of  crimes  1  Mr.  Ell- 
man’s  account  of  wages  goes  back 
no  further  than  1/88;  but  that  is 
quite  enough  for  the  purpose ;  for, 
before  that  time,  things  had,  for 
many  years,  been  at  about  the 
same  mark.  , 

But,  now  comes  one  of  the 
great  consequences:  the  poor-rates. 
These  (a year’s  rales),  in  Mr.  Ell- 
man’s  parish  amounted,  in  1791, 
to  9GZ.  And,  at  the  close  of  the 
thirty  years  (1820),  the  year’s 
amount  was  420/. !  See  the  mighty 
mischiefs  of  the  infernal  system  of 
taxation,  funding  and  paper-mo¬ 
ney  !  Well,  but  some  thoughtless 
man  may  say,  if  the  labourers  did 
not  get  wages  sufficient  in  the 
shape  of  wages,  they  got  the  defi- 
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deucy  in  the  shape  of  poor-rates. 
Oh, no!  For,  suppose  the  parish 
to  contain  a  hundred  labourers' 
allowing  tivo  labouring  women,  or 
boys,  to  go  for  a  man  ;  suppose 
all  the  work  to  have  been  done 

I  J 

by  the  day;  suppose  there  to 
have  been  no  harvest-work  ;  no¬ 
thing  but  the  bare  daily  work  all 
the  year  round  :  suppose  all  this, 
here,  you  see,  Sir,  the  men  lost, 
during  the  30  (or  29)  years, 
15/.  13s.  a -year  each;  which 
amounts  to  1565/.  a-year;  while 
the  poor-rates,  even  at  the  end  of 
the  pillaging  period,  amounted  to 
only  304/.  more  than  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  it !  Thus  the  labourers  of 
this  parish  were,  even  giving,  in 
the  calculation,  all  these  advan¬ 
tages  to  their  oppressors,  robbed 
of  1261/.  a-year.  And,  if  we  were 
to  reckon  the  wages  of  harvest  and 
hay-time,  and  w  ere  to  notice  the 
averaye  increase  of  the  poor-rates, 
we  shall  find,  that  these  100  la¬ 
bourers  were  robbed,  during  the 
29  years,  of,  at  least,  2000/.  a- 
year ! 

Are  we  to  wonder,  then,  at  the 


increase  of  misery  and  of  crimes? 
Oh,  no !  the  deficiency  of  wages 
has  not  been  “  made  up  ”  out  of 
the  poor-rates.  The  poor-rates, 
as  they  are  called,  have  been  per¬ 
verted  from  their  intention  and 
have  been  made  the  means  of 
keeping  down  the  wages ;  and  of 
giving  to  the  labourer  the  smallest 
possible  portion  of  sustenance. 

But,  and  this  brings  me  to  the 
subject  more  immediately  before 
us  ;  where  has  been  the  cause  of 
all  this?  The  cause,  and  the  only- 
real  cause  of  the  whole,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  ivant  of  a  House  of 
Commons  chosen  by  the  people  at 
large.  A  House  of  Commons,  so 
chosen,  never  could  have  suffered 
the  millions  to  be  oppressed  in 
this  cruel  manner.  The  more  im¬ 
mediate  causes,  that  is  to  say,  the 
machinery  of  the  system,  have 
all  been  the  natural  consequences 
of  this  one  great  and  all-pervad¬ 
ing  cause.  Long  and  expensive 
wars  i  loans  and  debts ;  enormous 
taxation  ;  paper  -  money  the 
drawing  of  wealth  into  large 
heaps :  all  these  have  proceedde 
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from  a  want  of  the  people  being 
duly  represented  ;  for,  it  is  not  to 
be  believed,  that  if  the  people  bad 
bad  the  choosing  of  the  members, 
those  members  would  have  per¬ 
mitted  the  people  to  be  sacrificed 
in  the  manner  so  clearly  shown 
in  the  foregoing  paragraphs. 

If  a  House  of  Commons,  cho¬ 
sen  by  the  people  at  large,  had 
entered ,  through  error,  on  such  a 
cruel  system,  would  they  have  •per¬ 
severed  in  it  ?  Could  they  have 
been  permitted  to  persevere  in  it? 
Has  any  experience,  have  any 
proofs,  produced  the  smallest  dis¬ 
position  in  the  present  House  to 
change  this  fatal,  this  horrible, 
system  ?  We  will  suppose,  for 
argument’s  sake,  that  the  error 
was  not  to  be  seen  until  1821, 
would  not  a  House  of  Commons, 
chosen  by  the  people,  have  begun 
to  think  rightly,  and  to  act  rightly, 
when  they  had  before  them  evi¬ 
dence  like  that,  which  I  have  cited 
above,  and  which  was  contained 
in  the  Appendix  to  a  Report  of 
one  of  their  own  Committees  ? 
Wrould  that  Committee,  if  it  had 


been  appointed  by  such  a  House 
of  Commons,  have  made  a  Re¬ 
port,  in  which  this  most  important 
evidence  was  not  even  alluded 
to  ;  but,  in  which,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  was  to  be  found  not  a  single 
passage  calculated  to  lead  to  any 
beneficial  result,  or  to  convey  any 
one  useful  truth  to  the  minds  of 
those  to  whom  it  wras  submitted  ? 

Instead  of  being  enlightened 
by  this  evidence  ;  instead  of  see¬ 
ing  (that  which  was  now  demon¬ 
strated  by  figures),  that  the  evils 
of  the  country  were  ascribabie 
solely  to  taxation  and  paper- 
money,  the  House  acted  as  if  these 
had  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
the  matter  ;  for  a  return  of  pros¬ 
perity  to  landlords  and  farmers 
they  relied  on  the  visionary  hopes 
of  the  “  powers  of  capital ; " 
while  the  increase  of  the  poor- 
rates,  that  “  heavy  charge  upon 

the  land,”  as  they  called  it,  they 

% 

ascribed  to  the  “  idleness,  drunk¬ 
enness,  and  profligacy ,”  of  the 
labourers,  and  actually  listened 
to  a  project  from  Lawyer  Scarlett 
to  put  an  end  to  these  by  refusing 
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all  relief  to  persons,  or  children 
of  persons,  who  should  marry 
after  a  certain  day  1  Not  the 
smallest  attention  did  they  pay  to 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Ellman, 
which  ought  to  have  been  the  very 
basis  of  all  their  proceedings  on 
the  subject-  Could  this  have 
been,  Sir  1  Could  we  have  wit¬ 
nessed  this,  if  that  House  had 
been  chosen  by  the  people  at 

large  ? 

I  am  not  talking  here  of  com¬ 
passionate  feelings  towards  the 
labouring  classes.  I  am  not  ex¬ 
pecting  in  every  man  that  sort  of 
enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  the  la¬ 
bourer,  which  has  ever  been  a 
habit  of  my  mind,  arising  from 
the  great  delight  I  hAve  always 
taken  in  all  the  acts  and  scenes  of 
rural  labour.  I  am  speaking  of 
what  dry  policy ,  what  the  mere 
safety  of  the  country,  pointed 
out.  And,  was  it  not  evident,  that 
that]§  safety  demanded  resolute 
and  immediate  measures  of  change 
of  system?  Was  it  not  clear,  that 
this  miserv  of  the  millions  was,  at 
bottom,  the  sole  cause  of  the  ne¬ 


cessity  of  an  army  costing  ten 
millions  a-year?  Was  it  not  clear 
how  the  people  had  been  de¬ 
spoiled  by  the  system  1  Was  it  not 
clear,  that  confusion  must  come, 
or  the  system  be  wholly  changed  ? 

Hitherto,  Sir,  I  have  viewed 
the  system  as  the  robber  of  the  la¬ 
bouring  classes.  It  has  now,  in 
consequence  of  the  Cash-mea¬ 
sures,  reached  the  landlords,  farm¬ 
ers  and  others.  The  manner  in 
which  it  has  reached  these  classes 
is  now  pretty  well  understood. 
But,  the  “  working  of  events ”  and 
the  final  consequences  have  yet 
to  be  witnessed.  The  landlord 
goes  to  the  farmer  for  rent.  There 
is  none  for  him,  unless  the  farmer 
(cash-payments  continuing)  can 
do  one  of  two  things ;  namely, 
cause  the  sixty  millions  of  taxes 
to  be  reduced  to  about  twenty ; 
or,  withhold  wages  almost  altoge¬ 
ther  from  the  labourer.  As  to  the 
taxes,  the  farmer  has  no  power  at 
all ;  but,  with  regard  to  wages,  he 
will  try  his  hand.  Hence  will 
come,  unless  there  be  what  Re- 
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form  alone  can  accomplish,  a 
dreadful  struggle  between  the  mil¬ 
lions  and  their  employers;  be¬ 
tween  the  few  who  cannot  live 
without  the  many  and  the  many 
who  cannot  very  well  live  in  peace 
and  good  order  without  the  few. 
This  is,  after  all,  the  most  import¬ 
ant  point  that  we  can  look  at. 
Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
people  of  England  will  not  lie 
down  to  receive  the  extreme  unc¬ 
tion.  Let  no  tyrannical  mine 
nurse  itself  in  the  idea  that  they 
will  ever  do  this.  They  know, 
that  that  God  who  forbade  to 
muzzle  the  ox  while  treading  out 
he  corn,  did  not  create  them  to 
starve  amidst  plenty ;  and  starve 
they  will  not. 

The  country  is  all  in  a  ferment, 
a  slow  and  still  ferment,  at  this 
very,  moment,  with  the  thoughts 
of  this  approaching  struggle. 
The  farmer,  pressed  by  the  land¬ 
lord,  and  left  bare  by  the  tax- 
gatherer,  is  threatening  to  bring 
down  the  Mages  to  the  price  of 
corn.  But  how?  lie  takes  the 
late  prices  and  late  Mages  as  the 


standard  ;  and  so,  says  he,  wheat 
at  10s.  a  bushel  having  given  dav- 
wages  of  2s.  wheat  at  4s.  a  bushel 
ought  to  make  day-wages  9-}d. 
He  does  not  go  to  the  old  stand¬ 
ard,  given  by  Mr.  Ellman,  of 
wheat  at  4s.  3d.  and  day-wages 
at  Is.  6 d.  And  he  does  not  think 
fit  to  remember,  besides,  the  addi¬ 
tional  tax  (since  1790)  on  salt 
(not  yet  taken  off),  on  leather ,  on 
soap,  on  candles,  on  malt,  on  to¬ 
bacco,  on  sugar,  and  on  many 
other  things.  But,  if  he  forget 
them,  the  labourer  feels  them. 

Here  are  elements  of  strife! 
This  is  the  struggle  ;  the  struggle 
of  the  landlord  (through  his  agent 
the  farmer)  against  the  labourer. 
The  struggle  of  the  thousands 
against  the  millions,  in  which  strug¬ 
gle,  if  it  be  pushed  on  to  extre¬ 
mities  (though  victory  may  ap¬ 
pear  frequently  to  change  sides) 
the  millions  must,  in  the  end, 
prevail. 

And,  what  is  to  prevent  this 
struggle  from  being  pushed  on  to 
extremities  ?  What  is  to  prevent 
those  heart-burnings,  those  vin- 
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diclive  feelings,  that  vengeful 
spirit,  and  those  desperate  deeds, 
which  must  be  inseparable  from 
the  existence  of  a  struggle,  where 
the  dread  of  insolvency  wages 
war  against  the  pinchings  of  hun¬ 
ger  l  Where,  on  one  side,  the 
menaces  of  the  sheriff’s  officer 
urges  on  the  hand  of  oppression  ; 
and,  where,  on  the  other,  a  deep 
sense  of  unmerited  wrong  and  a 
recklessness  of  consequences  put 
in  motion  the  steel  or  the  torch  1 
What  is  to  prevent  this  struggle 

l 

from  being  pushed  to  these  dread¬ 
ful  extremities  l  That  Reform, 
for  which  you  now  call ;  that,  and 
nothing  else  that  human  wit  can 
d6vise ! 

Already  have  many  persons, 
who  occupy  their  own  lands,  “  laid 
them  down"  as  they  call  it,  to 
pasture  ;  that  is  to  say,  ii^  most 
cases,  to  thistles,  docks,  and  other 
weeds.  In  some  cases,  the  lands  the  place-people  impose  upon  it! 
have  been  actually  thrown  up  to  These,  indeed,  are  the  only  bur- 
common  ;  the  gates  taken  off,  and  dens  ;  for,  the  labourer  commu- 
the  occupancy  abandoned.  It  is  nicates,  poor-rates  included,  far 


ship  and  occupation  a  burden. 
But,  we  must  never  lose  sight  of 
this  truth  :  that  the  millions  will 
have  food.  No  matter  how,  or 
ivhence  ;  but  the  thing  is  so  :  the 
millions  will  have  food.  And,  if 
things  were  pushed  to  that  length, 
the  land  must  be  allotted  and 
appropriated  for  that  purpose 
by  law  ;  or  society  must  be  dis¬ 
solved. 

And,  is  it  really  to  be  dissolved, 
rather  than  that  a  reform  of  the 
Parliament  shall  take  place  ?  Of 
all  the  strange  things  that  men  be¬ 
hold,  surely  the  strangest  is,  that 
the  owners  of  land  should  “  lay  it 
down,”  or  “  throw  it  up,”  to 
avoid  the  burdens  that  are  im¬ 
posed  on  it  for  the  purposes  of  la¬ 
bour,  without  which  it  is  of  no 
value ;  and  that  they  should  seem 
to  think  nothing  of  those  burdens 
which  the  debt,  the  army,  and 


natural  for  men  to  do  this,  who 
find  tillage  a  loss  and  proprietor- 


greater  benefit  to  the  land  than 
lie  receives  from  it.  Aye ;  but 
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it  is  a  work  of  less  hazard  to 
mulct,  or  to  rail  at,  the  helpless 
labourer,  than  to  refuse  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  demands  of  the  tax- 
gatherer,  or  to  question  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  a  Government  which  has 
the  better  part  of  a  hundred 
thousand  soldiers  at  its  back  at 
a  time  when  the  King  tells  us, 
twice  in  every  year,  that  he 
“  continues  to  receive  the  strong¬ 
est  assurances  of  friendship  from 
all  foreign  powers.” 

These  demands  of  the  tax- 
gatherer  must  be  complied  with 
as  long  as  they  are  made;  and 
made  they  must  be,  unless  there 
be  a  reduction,  and  a  large  re¬ 
duction  too  of  the  interest  of  the 
Debt.  Unless  this  be  made,  the 
army  must  be  kept  up,  and  all 
the  enormous  expenses  must  go 
on.  And,  as  long  as  this  is  the 
case,  (cash-payments  continuing) 
rents  cannot  be  paid ;  for,  in 
whatever  way  the  abovememioned 
struggle  may  be  conducted,  it 
must  terminate  in  favour  of  the 
millions ;  for,  and  let  this  always 
be  borne  in  mind,  they  will  have 


food:  they  will  not  lie  down  and 
receive  the  extreme  unction. 

To  reduce  the  interest  of  the 
Debt  :  I  mean,  to  do  it  peaceably ; 
that  is  to  saj',  without  one  of  those 
convulsions  which  are  called  re¬ 
volutions,  is,  in  my  opinion,  im¬ 
possible.  It  would  shake  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  Government 
to  its  centre.  It  would  require, 
in  order  to  do  it  peaceably,  the 
hearty  concurrence  of  the  people 
at  large.  The  Debt  has  been 
contracted  by  the  present  sort  of 
Parliament,  which  I  need  not 
particularly  describe.  For  that 
same  Parliament  to  reduce  it  by 
force  of  law  would  be  such  a 
thing  as  cannot  be  thought  of 
without  making  one’s  blood  boil. 
But,  if  there  were  a  Parliament, 
chosen  in  a  manner  that  should 
give  the  whole  nation  satisfaction, 
the  thing  would  be  done  for  the 
benefit  of  the  u- hole,  and  would 
be  accompanied  with  those  col¬ 
lateral  measures,  which  would 
remove  all  well-grounded  charge 
ol  injustice;  but  which  measures 
never  will,  and  never  can,  come 
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from  the  Parliament  as  at  pre¬ 
sent  constituted. 

This  opinion  is  now  very  gene¬ 
ral  ;  and,  it  is,  therefore,  possible, 
that  those  who  now  fill  the  seats 
may  resort,  once  more,  to  the  issue 
of  paper-money.  You  are  well 
aware,  as,  indeed  every  body  is, 
of  the  heinous  injustice  of  such  a 
measure.  You  are  well  aware  of 
the  unavoidable  end  of  it ;  namely, 
complete  confusion  and  revolu¬ 
tion.  But, postponement!  Untight, 
(for  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would), 
secure  a  respite  for  the  borough- 
mongers.  And,  so  inveterate  do 
I  regard  their  hatred  of  reform  to 
be,  that  I  never  expect  them  to 
refuse  their  good  wishes  or  any 
thing,  be  it  what  it  may,  that  they 
can  do,  to  retard  the  hour  of  our 
deliverance,  even  though  it  were 
but  for  one  single  month. 

To  this  narrow  point,  however, 
we  are  now  come  :  the  Parliament 
must  be  reformed;  or,  the  present 
race  of  landlords  must  lose  their 
estates;  for,  the  repeal  of  Mr. 
Peel’s  Bill,  though  followed  by 
paper  as  abundant  as  ever,  could 


only  lead  to  a  complete  revolution. 
All  thehopesof  “ rallying” prices, 
so  “  fondly”  held  out  in  the  Re¬ 
port  of  1821,  have  now  vanished 
for  ever.  The  silly  doctrine  of 
over-production  is  completely  ex¬ 
ploded.  All  the  dogmatical  ab¬ 
surdities  of  Mr.  Ricardo  are 
laughed  at.  One  stare  of  asto¬ 
nishment  is  seen  on  every  face, 
the  owner  of  which  looks  to  rents 
as  his  means  of  living.  Landlords 
are  turning  out  of  their  mansions 
to  make  room  for  Jews,  Jobbers, 
and  Nabobs  ;  and,  while,  in  every 
other  part  of  the  kingdom,  there 
seems,  in  the  midst  bf  such  abund¬ 
ance  as  was  scarcely  ever  before 
known,  to  be  a  struggle  to  get  at 
the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  box 
after  box,  row  after  row,  town 
after  town,  are  rising  up  in  the 
all-devouring  metropolis,  the  grand 
resort  of  those  who  live  on  those 
taxes  which  press  the  rest  of  the 
nation  to  the  earth. 

And,  will  all  the  rest  of  the 
landlords  tamely  bend  their  necks 
to  the  boroughmongers  until  their 
all  be  gone  1  This  question  w  ill 
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not  now  take  long  in  the  deciding. 
Much  will  depend  on  what  shall 
be  done  by  the  great  county  that 
you  are  so  laudably  putting  in 
motion.  There  are  circumstances 
that  might  induce  one  to  hope, 
that  reform  would  still  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  a  ■peaceable  manner. 
The  late  occurrence  at  North 
Cray  will  not  be  without  its  effect. 

I  do  not  mean  as  to  weakening, 
as  it  is  called,  the  ministry,  for, 
it  would  be  hard  indeed  if  they 
were  at  a  loss  to  find  another  as¬ 
semblage  of  impudence  and  ig¬ 
norance  ;  but,  it  w  ill  make  many 
men  think for  themselves  that  never 
thought  for  themselves  before.  It 
will, before  Parliamentmeetagain, 
have  made  many  a  man  resolve 
not  to  bo  driven  to  desperation  by 
loss  of  his  estate,  if,  by  any  exer¬ 
tion  of  his  own,  he  can  avoid  it. 

It  will  give  a  shock  to  the  way  of 
thinking  of  many,  who  have,  all 
their  lives  long,  relied  for  safety 
on  this  set  of  frothy  and  impudent 
pretenders  to  political  knowledge. 

The  total  want  of  talent,  in 
those,  to  w  hom  the  affairs  of  the 


nation  have  been  committed,  has 
long  been  becoming  evident,  and 
now  it  is  evident  to  all.  This  evil, 
like  all  the  rest,  arises  from  the 
same  accursed  root.  The  Boroughs 
must  be  satisfied  :  their  maw,  in¬ 
satiable  as  it  is,  must  be  crammed. 
If  we  were  in  a  state  to  trace  the 
several  blunders  that  have  been 
committed  in  the  various  depart¬ 
ments;  if  we  could  trace  all  these 
backward  to  their  source,  we  should 
find  that  source  to  be  the  boroughs. 
When  the  Treasury  is  full ;  wrhen 
there  is  a  mill  at  work  to  make 
money,  then,  all  wears  the  face  of 
success.  Then  any  set  of  fools 
can  carry  on  a  Government,  as 
any  fool  with  an  exhaustless  purse, 
can  carry  on  a  farm.  But,  when 
the  means  are  limited ;  when  the 
nation  or  the  farm  must  depend 
upon  its  own  natural,  unforced, 
steady  means,  it  requires  care 
and  skill  and  industry  to  make  it 
a  thriving  concern. 

The  men  at  present  in  power, 
and,  indeed,  those  who  compose 
the  Parliament,  have  never,  until 
nowr,  thought  that  there  was  any 
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limit  beyond  which  they  could 
not  go,  in  the  way  of  expense. 
They  have  never  thought  of  such 
a  thing  as  the  nation  being  brought 
to  a  state,  in  which  the  right  of 
the  landlord  to  get  rent  w  ould  have 
to  contend  against  the  right  of  the 
labourer  to  get  bread.  They  were 
told  by  me,  many  years  ago,  that 
the  landlords  would  lose  their 
estates ;  but,  they  paid  no  more 
attention  to  it  than  to  the  noise 
made  by  the  coaches  going  along 
the  street.  So  that,  not  only  the 
Ministry,  but  the  Parliament,  are 
taken  by  surprise,  and  appear  to 
know  not  what  to  do  any  more 
than  so  many  sucking  babies. 

But,  is  it  for  the  people,  the 
really  enlightened  people,  of  this 
country  to  stand  by,  to  look  on,  and 
see  the  work  of  destruction  pro¬ 
ceed  ?  Shall  they,  because  an 
impudent,  an  ignorant,  an  insolent, 
over  -  crammed  tax  -  eater  calls 
their  proceedings  a  farce ,  be 
afraid,  or  ashamed,  to  make  an 
effort  to  rescue  themselves  from 
the  present  disgrace  and  danger  ? 
Let  us  hope,  that  they  are  not,  in 


this  way,  to  be  bullied  into  tor¬ 
pidity;  and  that  they  will  now' 
bestir  themselves  from  one  end  of 
the  kingdom  to  the  other,  being, 
as  they  must  now  be,  thoroughly 
convinced,  that  by  this,  and  by 
this  only,  can  the  country  be 
saved  from  a  convulsive  revo- 
ution. 

You  have,  I  see,  abstained  from 
stating  the  precise  nature  of  the 
Reform  to  be  applied  for,  at  the 
same  time  that  we  clearly  under¬ 
stand,  that  you  mean  a  breaking 
up  of  the  boroughs.  This  is,  per¬ 
haps,  the  best  Avay  ;  for,  it  is  use¬ 
less  for  us  again  to  enter  into  par¬ 
ticulars,  until  we  know  whether 
our  opponents  will  agree  to  any 
reform  at  all.  If  they  allow,  that 
a  reform  of  some  sort  is  necessary, 
then  we  will  discuss  with  them  the 
cpiestion  whut  that  sort  ought  to 

be;  and,  if  they  deny  that  any 

% 

reform  at  all  is  necessary,  it  will 

be  useless  for  us  again  to  propose 

/ 

particulars  whereon  for  them  to 
exercise  their  powers  of  misrepre¬ 
sentation.  I  believe,  that  no  re- 
form  will  be  efficient,  unless  the 
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suffrage  be  universal,  with  the  ex¬ 
ceptions  made  by  Major  Cart 
wright ;  but,  it  certainly  will  be 
prudent  to  leave  particulars  to  be 
discussed,  when  the  necessity  of  a 
reform  shall  have  been  acknow¬ 
ledged.  If  this  be  not  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  those  who  have  the 
power  in  their  hands,  let  the  thing 
go  on ;  let  Debt  and  Army  and 
Waterloo  Charge  and  Civil  List 
and  all  continue ;  and  let  the  at 
once  haughty  and  cow  ardly  land¬ 
lords  of  England  take  the  conse 
quences :  let  them,  in  the  beggary 
that  awaits  them,  take  the  appro¬ 
priate  rew  ard  of  their  stupid  pride 
and  long-continued  injustice. 

,  With  great  respect,  I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  and 
Most  obedient  Servant, 

Wm.  cobbett. 

I  shall,  in  my  next,  insert 
Mr.  Fawkes’s  Speech,  which  I 
omit  now  only  on  account  of  want 
of  room.— When  I  wrote  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Letter  to  Daniel  Stewart, 
he  had  not  published  the  name  of 
the  “  wretch  at  Petersfield,”  who 
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had  offered  the  ringers  a  sove¬ 
reign  to  ring  the  bells  upon  the 
arrival  of  the  news  of  Casile- 
reagh’s  having  cut  his  throat. 
Daniel  has  now  named  Mr.  Hector 
of  that  town.  I  beg  Mr.  Hector 
to  accept  of  my  compliments, 
and  to  consider  my  pen  as  now- 
conveying  to  him  a  hearty  shake 
by  the  hand — To  the  honour  of 
the  village  of  Hambledon  and  that 
of  Cosham  (both  in  Hampshire), 
the  people  rang  the  bells,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  news.  The  same 
honour  is  due  to  Laxfeld  in 
Suffolk,  where,  it  is  said,  the  bells 
rang  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
day.  I  have  no  doubt  of  the 
same  having  been  done  in  scores, 
if  not  hundreds,  of  places.  And, 
observe,  this  was  done  in  obscure 

villages;  by  country  people  ! 
How,  then,  must  this  man  have 
been  thought  of  by  the  people  of 
England !  How  well  they  must 
have  known  his  character  and  his 
deeds  !  Foolish  the  people  of 
England  very  often  are  in  bestow¬ 
ing  unmerited  praise  and  marks 
of  respect;  but,  when  they  cen¬ 
sure  or  hate,  they  are  always 
just. 
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CASTLEREAGH’S 

BURIAL. 


To  Daniel  Stewart ,  one  of  the 
Proprietors  of  the  Courier 
Newspaper. 

[From  the  Statesman,  Aug.  27.] 


Dorking,  Surrey,  Aug.  25, 1822. 

Daniel  Stewart, 

You,  who  were  once  what  they 
call  a  Tailor’s  Trotter;  you,  who 
came  up  from  Scotland  not  over- 
wardrobed ;  you,  who  published 
the  Eclair,  and  whose  fame  is  re¬ 
corded  in  the  Term  Reports ; 
you,  who  have  abused,  libelled, 
and  calumniated  the  people  of 
England  more  than  any  other  man 
that  I  know  of;  you  began  your 
political  career  by  appearing  as 
clerk  and  runner  to  a  Society, 
called  the  Society  of  Friends  of 
the  People,  the  professed  object 
of  which  Society  was,  to  obtain  a 
Reform  of  the  Parliament.  When 
you  began  to  publish  your  news¬ 
paper  you  were  openly  a  Jacobin, 


gave  a  French  name  ( Courier )  to 
your  paper ;  was  a  most  boiste¬ 
rous  advocate  of  the  French  Re¬ 
volution  ;  defended  all,  even  the 
worst  acts  of  the  revolutionists  ; 
and  did  every  thing  that  in  your 
power  lay  to  assist  their  cause. 
After  this  you  changed  to  the 
other  side,  and,  after  the  manner 
of  apostates,  became  a  persecutor 
of  those  who  retained  the  prin¬ 
ciples  that  you  had  professed. 
From  that  day  to  this  you  have 
been  a  libeller  of  the  people  of 
England,  and  have,  like  all  others 
who  have  done  the  same  things, 
grown  rich ;  till  at  last  you  have 
(last  Spring)  stood  in  the  nomina¬ 
tion  list  for  High  Sheriffs,  under 
the  name,  denomination,  and  title 
of  “  Daniel  Stewart,  Esquire,  of 
- Park,  in  the  County  of  Ox¬ 
ford.”^  ; 

I  have  forgotten  the  name  of 
the  “  Park,”  and  you  were  not 
appointed  Sheriff,  though  your 
name  stood  first  upon  the  list ! 
It  would  be  the  most  glorious  thing 
to  see  you  in  your  bag-wig  taking 
the  Judges  into  Oxford  in  youi 
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carriage ,  escorted  by  javelin-men 
wearing  your  livery ,  and  preceded 
by  trumpeters  blowing  the  blast 
of  fame  ;  and  this  I  am  convinced 
we  should  have  seen,  if  I,  great 
jack-ass  as  I  was,  had  not  opened 
upon  the  subject  too  soon,  and 
enjoyed  the  sport  by  anticipation. 
My  mouth  so  watered,  that  I 
could  not  let  the  fruit  get  ripe. 
To  see  Mr.  Baron  this  and  Mr. 
Justice  that  dipping  in  the  same 
dish  with  Daniel  Stewart,  Esquire, 
of  Courier-TWA,  would  have 
been  one  of  the  feasts  of  this  age 
of  political  festivity.  It  would 
have  spoken,  as  to  the  character 
of  the  THING  more  forcibly  than 
a  thousand  volumes  of  my  writing. 

One  Mud  ford,  who  was,  I 
hear,  a  commissary,  or  something 
of  that  sort,  stood,  at  the  Stamp- 
office  last  year,  (and,  I  suppose, 
does  now)  as  your  partner  in  the 
libellous  paper  called  the  Courier. 
But,  that  you  are  the  person  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  public  and  to  me 
is  evident  enough.  You  falsely 
and  basely  told  the  people  of 
England,  during  my  absence  in 


America,  that  I  had  there  been 

»  I  ' 

tried  for  libelling  the  American 
Government.  To  this  infamous 
lie  you  added  another ;  that  I  had 
been  fined  for  the  offence  seven 
thousand  dollars.  These  false¬ 
hoods  were  afterwards  printed  on 
placards,  and  were  posted  up  all 
over  London,  all  about  the  city  of 
Coventry,  and  in  a  great  many 
other  parts  of  England,  at  an 
expense  probably  not  less  than 
five  hundred  pounds'.  Whence 
came  the  money  ?  Did  you  pay 
it  out  of  your  own  pocket  1  Will 
any  body  believe  this  1  You  are 
a  pretty  fellow  to  talk  of  the  sin 
of  libelling.  I  had  a  wife  and 
children  ( daughters  too)  then  in 
England,  to  endure  all  this  at 
your  hands.  They  well  knew  the 
charge  to  be  wholly  false  ;  they 
well  knew  that  there  was  not  the 
smallest  truth  in  any  part  of  your 
story  ;  but,  they  also  knew,  that 
they  had  no  power  to  rebut  your 
infamous  lies  ;  the  base  press  they 
found  closed  against  them;  and, 
as  to  THE  LAW,  what  law  was 
there  for  them !  They  w  ere  cojn- 
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pellet!  to  hear  your  infamous  lies 
in  silence ;  but,  of  course,  in  the 
hope  of  seeing  the  day  when 
justice  would  be  obtainable. 

But,  this  is  only  a  specimen  of 
your  libels  on  me,  and  your  en¬ 
deavour  to  destroy  me.  Yet  what 
are  your  attacks  directed  against 
me,  compared  with  the  attacks 
which  you  have  directed  against 
the  people  of  England, !  You  have 
been  a  greater  calumniator  of  that 
people  than  any  other  man, 
Walter  and  Castlereagii  not 
excepted.  You  have  for  years 
and  years,  been  incessantly  abus¬ 
ing  them  in  the  foulest  manner. 
You  have  discovered  towardsthem, 
not  only  a  want  of  feeling,  but  a 
degree  of  ferociousness  seldom  wit¬ 
nessed  even  amongst  the  crudest 
of  mankind.  You  have  eulogised 
every"  act  that  has  tended  to  injure, 
degrade  and  insult  them.  You 
have  treated  them  as  beasts,  and 
you  now  abuse  them,  you  now  re¬ 
vile  and  almost  curse  them,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  beasts  enough 
to  be  insensible  to  ill-treatment ; 
because  they  rejoice  that  Cas- 
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tlereagh  has  fallen  by  his  own 
hands. 

4 

One  would  have  thought,  that 
the  cunning  which  you  possess 
would  have  induced  you  to  be 
silent  upon  such  a  subject;  but, 
in  this  as  in  many  other  cases, 
your  malignity  has  got  the  better 
of  your  craftiness. — You,  at  first, 
said  not  a  word  about  the  tri¬ 
umphant  shouts  at  Westminster 
Abbey.  You  were,  at  first,  as  si¬ 
lent  on  this  subject,  as  you  have 
been,  from  first  to  last,  on  that  of 
the  “  Bishop  and  the  Soldier.” 
But,  your  prostituted  columns  were 
forced  into  the  service  at  last ;  and 
out  came  that  villanous  attack  on 
the  people  of  England,  which  I 
am  now  about  to  repel. 

I  shall,  according  to  my  inva¬ 
riable  custom,  publish  the  thing 
that  I  am  about  to  answer.  None 
but  real  rogues  garble  that  which 
they  censure.  My  readers  shall 
see  what  you  say  as  w  ell  as  what 
I  say.  I  am  for  no  smothering 
even  of  what  my  adversary  has  to 
say.  You,  or  your  employers 

have  overshot  the  mark  here.  For 
S 
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you  liave,  in  the  Article  I  am 
about  to  quote  from  your  paper  of 
the  21»t  instant,  challenged  us  to 
the  discussion.  Without  some¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  provocation,  it 
might  have  been  difficult  to  bring 
forward  the  deeds  of  Castlk- 
hi:a(. h ,  just  at  this  time,  in  a  suit¬ 
able  manner ;  but  you,  in  loading 
the  people  with  abuse  because 
they  expressed  joy  at  his  end, 
have  opened  the  whole  subject , 
and  invited  us  to  do  precisely  that 
which  truth  and  public  good  would, 
sooner  or  later,  have  called  lbr. 
Like  those  poisonous  vermin  that 
ueeui  to  shallow  observers  to  be 
nothing  but  mischievous  in  the 
creation,  you  have,  in  this  cuse,  in 
despite  of  your  nature,  done  tluit 
which  will  be  productive  of  good. 
The  following  is  the  article  to 
which  I  allude. 

1 A  disgraceful  circumstance  occurred 
yesterday  which  evinced  the  bru- 
trtying  effect  produced  upon  the 
rabble,  by  the  writings  of  men 
who  are  themselves  a  dishonour 
to  their  country.  We  are  credibly 
informed,  that  when  t  e  funeral 
procession  of  the  late  Marquis  of 
Londonderry  reached  the  Abbey 


door,  and  just  as  the  coffin  was 
being  removed  from  the  hearse, 
some  wretches  who  were  standing 
round,  uttered  a  shout  of  exultation ! 
It  is  needless  to  add,  that  this  savage 
exhibition  was  indignantly  repro¬ 
bated  by  the  great  body  of  persons 
■ ui/io  had  assembled  to  witness  the  sad 
and  mournful  ceremony.  To  say  that 
we  arc  shocked  and  disgusted  that 
such  a  fiend- like  spirit  should  exist 
in  any  human  bosom,  would  be 
but  feebly  expressing  what  wo 
really  feel ;  yet  we  should  seek  in 
vain  for  any  term  that  could  ade¬ 
quately  convey  what  must  he,  not 
our  feelings  alone,  hut  those  of 
every  person  not  sunk  below  the 
level  of  humanity.  At  the  same 
time  wc  should  grossly  belie  the 
most  solemn  conviction  of  our 
minds,  if  we  were  to  say,  that  even 
this  horrible  occurrence  has  sur¬ 
prised  us.  Tho  produce  of  the 
soil  lias  corresponded  with  its  cul¬ 
ture. — During  many  years  England 
has  been  cursed  with  «  tribe  of 
writers  who  have  unceasingly  la¬ 
boured  to  corrupt  the  minds  of 
the  lower  classes,  in  morals,  in  reli¬ 
gion,  and  in  politics.  We  do  not 
now  speak  merely  of  that  crewof 
sordid  scribblers  who,  .though  appa¬ 
rently  leagued  together  for  .  one 
nefarious  end,  are,  in  reality,  sti¬ 
mulated  ouly  by  the  necessity  that 
they  should  cat,  and  are  utterly  reck¬ 
less  through  what  dirty  and  dis¬ 
gusting  channels  their  oiTat-food  is 
derived.  Associated  with  these 
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outcasts,  are  others,  connected  with 
the  daily  press,  who  never  put  their 
pens  to  paper,  but  to  outrage  the 
best  feelings  of  our  nature,  to  tra¬ 
duce  the  good,  degrade  the  emi¬ 
nent,  assail  the  unoffending,  and 
menace  the  timid.  Their  labours 
are  one  continued  warfare  against 
the  well-being  of  society.  Reli¬ 
gion  is  their  scolf — its  teachers 
and  its  establishments  their  ridi¬ 
cule  or  scorn;  the  Throne  they 
openly  attack ;  the  laws,  together 
with  all  who  minister  to  their  exe¬ 
cution,  Judges,  Counsel,  Jury, 
down  to  gaolers  and  execution¬ 
ers  even,  they  revile,  unless  when 
some  traitor  escapes,  or  some  blas¬ 
phemous  libeller  baffles  them :  the 
Aristocracy  and  the  Gentry — the 
Peer  of  Parliament  and  the  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  House  of  Commons — 
the  Private  Gentleman  and  the 
Public  Servant — are  all  compre¬ 
hended  in  one  general  doom  of 
contumely,  bullying,  slander  and 
invective,  save  and  except  when 
any  of  them  are  imbecile  or  pro¬ 
fligate  enough  to  embrace  the  cause 
of  these  pests  of  society.  Can 
we  bo  so  besotted  as  to  suppose, 
that  such  combined  and  perse¬ 
vering  efforts  work  no  effect  ?  If 
there  be  any  such,  let  them  ex¬ 
plain  how  the  worse  than  barbarian 
spectacle  of  yesterday  came  to  pass  ? 
Let  them  explain,  how  it  happened 
that  Englishmen  curried  their  enmities 
beyond  the  grave,  and  insulted  the 
ashes  of  the  dead?  Could  this  un¬ 


manly  scene— this  revolting  bru¬ 
tality — have  been  exhibited  ex¬ 
cept  by  wretches  who  had  drank 
deep  of  that  polluted  stream  which 
is  daily  poured  forth  for  them  l 
We  say— No.  All  the  natural  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  human  heart,  incline  it  to 
tenderness  and  generosity  when 
death  has  rendered  powerless-even 
a  personal  enemy  ;  but  here  there 
was  only  the  remembrance  of  political 
conduct  to  conciliate,  and  shall  w<5 
be  told  that  this  was  sufficient  to 
provoke  a  murmur  of  reproach 
over  his  coffin?  When  Fox  died, 
and  was  publicly  inte-red,  thou¬ 
sands  in  this  great  metropolis  saw 
him  borne  along  in  public  pomp, 
to  the  sepulchre,  who  detested  his 
principles  white  living :  but,  was 
there  any  insult  offered  to  his  ashes? 
No  ;  for  we  had  >wt  then  that  pest 
among  us  with  which  we  are  now 
visited.  The  Morning  Chronicle , 
which  relates  the  shocking  indig¬ 
nity  with  studied  minuteness,  has 
forborne,  however,  to  accompany 
its  account  with  one  syllable  of  cen¬ 
sure,  with  one  expression  of  regret. 
Was  it  too  well  pleased  with  Hie 
fruits  of  its  own  toils,  to  affect 
even,  for  the  sake  of  policy,  an 
abhorrence  for  which  the  world 
would  have  given  it  some  credit 
whatever  might  have  been  the  opi¬ 
nion  entertained  of  its  sincerity  ? 
It  may  learn,  from  the  conduct 
pursued  by  another  Morning  Paper, 
that  there  are  modes  by  which 
decency  of.  feeling  can  b$  seem- 
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ingly  preserved,  even  while  ran¬ 
corous  hostility  is  in  reality  in¬ 
dulged.  The  lesson  is  worth  study¬ 
ing,  for  hypocrisy,  though  not  a  vir¬ 
tue,  is  at  least,  a  tribute  of  virtue, 
which  is  often  preferrable  to  the 
unblushing  effrontery  of  vice.’ 

Before  I  come  to  the  main 
'matter ;  that  is  to  say,  the  charge 
against  the  people  of  England; 
before  I  come  to  this,  let  me  make 
a  remark  or  two  on  some  inciden¬ 
tal  points.  And,  first,  Mr.  High 
Sheriff  that  were  to  be  and  that  I 
hope  are  to  be,  how  came  you  to 
omit  this  “  disgraceful  circum¬ 
stance  ”  in  your  long  and  minute 
account  of  the  funeral,  which  ex¬ 
hibited  to  the  nation  “  a  multi- 
-tude  bathed  in  tears?”  How 
came  you  not  to  have  noticed  this 
circumstance  then  1  A  circum¬ 
stance  which  you  must  have 
known  of  1  If  the  shout  were  given 
only  by  “  some  wretches,”  and  if 
it  be  “  needless  lor  you  to  add, 
“  that  the  great  body  of  persons 
“  assembled  indignantly  reprobat- 
“  ed  ”  the  shout,  how  came  you  so 
carefully  to  suppress  the  fact  ?  It 
was  really  “  needless  ”  for  you  to 


add  this ;  for  not  a  man ,  even 
amongst  your  own  partly  corrupt 
and  partly  besotted  readers,  will 
believe  a  word  of  the  matter. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  shout  was 
unanimous  as  far  as  the  people 
were  concerned.  The  tax-eaters, 
who  had  assembled  to  mourn,  (as 
well  they  might)  did  not,  of 
course,  express  feelings  of  joy  ; 

the  people,  those  who  feed 
them,  did,  and  that,  too,  in  a  very 
unequivocal  manner.  The  true 
history  of  the  matter  is  this :  there 
was  a  great  multitude  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  hearse  from  St.  James’s 
Square.  There  was  a  very  strong 
escort  of  police-people,  patrols 
and  constables,  the  high-constable 
being  mounted  on  horseback,  and 
marching  at  the  head.  It  seems 
to  have  been  doubted  whether 
troops  would  not  be  necessary. 
Every  force  short  of  troops  was 
prepared.  It  was  clearly  a  step 
which  was  looked  upon  as  offen¬ 
sive  to  the  public  feeling.  In 
Pall-Mall,  not  300  yards  from 
the  place  of  starting,  a  respecta- 
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l»le  looking  man  pullcil  off  his 
hat,  and  swinging  it  over  his  head, 
began  to  cheer :  but,  was  instantly 
seized  and  drugged  away!  The 
hearse  moved  on  to  Charing 
Cross,  where  it  was  received  by 
a  pretty  general  huzza.  Oppo¬ 
site  the  Horse  Guards  it  got  ano¬ 
ther  salute:  and,  when  the  coffin 
was  taken  out  and  as  it  was  car¬ 
ried  into  the  Abbey',  that  same 
people  whom  Castlercagh,  w  hen 
living,  had  called  “  the  basest 
populace,”  gave  three  exulting 
cheers,  accompanied,  or  rather 
followed,  by  execrations ;  and 
these  cheers  and  execrations  w  ere 
as  general  as  any  that  ever  were 
heard  in  London,  or  any  where 
else. 

These  are  the  facts;  and,  now, 
let  us  hear  what  you  say  on  these 
facts.  You  say,  that  the  exulta¬ 
tion  was  disgraceful;  that  the  spec¬ 
tacle  was  a  barbarian  one;  that 
it  was  carrying  enmity  beyond  the 
grave;  that  this  was  unmanly; 
that  it  was  revolting  brutality. 
Now  1  am  w  illing  to  allow,  that  if 
the  case  had  been  an  ordinary 


ease,  all  this  would  have  been 
true.  '  You  emphatically  impute 
this  conduct  to  Englishmen;  mean¬ 
ing  to  say,  that,  of  all  people  in 
the  world,  any  thing  like  feroci¬ 
ousness  was  least  to  be  expected 
from  them,  any  thing  like  unmanly 
triumph,  any  thing  like  falling  on 
the  fallen.  And,  yon  ask,  “  how 
it  happened  that  Englishmen  act¬ 
ed  thus  ?  ”  This  is  the  very  (jues- 
tion  that  I  am  going  to  answer ; 
and  my  answer  will,  I  think,  be 
found  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
those,  of  whom  he,  over  whose 

coffin  the  shouts  were  given  was 

#  • 

the  colleague,  or  the  agent. 

You  ascribe  these  shouts  and 
execrations  to  the  press;  to  writ¬ 
ings  which  have  been  and  are  put 
forth  by  “  a  crew  of  sordid  scrib¬ 
blers,”  who  write  and  publish 
merely  that  they  “  may  eat.’r 
This  is  in  your  usual  style  of  in¬ 
solence.  You,  1  suppose,  in  chang 
ing  from  Jacobinism  to  Loyalty 
had  no  “sordid  ”  views;  You  have 
not  written  and  published  that 
you  “  might  eat;”  You,  to  be 
sure,  must  have  written,  published 
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and  placarded  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  atrocious  libel  against  me 
without  pay  or  the  hope  of  pay; 
You,  disinterested  creature,  have 
got  a  park,  carriages,  horses,  and 
livery  servants,  purely  by  dint  of 
industry  and  genius  ;  your  bro¬ 
ther  peter  (a  newspaper  man 
too)  was,  by  this  vent  Castle- 
rkagh,  made  a  Consul  at  Havre 
dr  Grace,  solely  on  account  of 
his  rare  merits  and  his  knowledge 
ol  mercantile  and  diplomatic  af¬ 
fairs ;  You,  in  short,  have  been 
brought  to  the  eve  of  being  a 
High  Sheriff  of  the  Parson- 
County  of  Oxford,  purely  by  the 
disinterestedness,  public  spirit, 
truth  and  justice  of  the  conductor 
of  the  immaculate,  the  doubly  ini- 
maculate  Courier. 

Hut,  leaving  comparisons  of 
this  sort  aside,  do  you  not  show 
no  overstock  of  wisdom  in  as¬ 
cribing  so  muth  effect  to  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  these  “  sordid  scribblers  1  ” 
There  are  about  three  hundred- 
■newspapers,  magazines,  and  re¬ 
views,  all  as  much  in  the  service 
hat  you  are  in  as  if  they  were 
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actually  in  regular  pay.  Nine¬ 
teen  twentieths,  nay,  forty-nine 
fiftieths  of  the  matter  put  into 
print,  is  so  put  in  favour  of  the 
cause  that  you  endeavour  to  up¬ 
hold.  Those  who,  in  the  manifold 
ways,  receive  the  sixty  millions  of 
taxes  a-year,  employ  a  certain 
portion  of  them  in  upholding  these 
forty-nine-fiftieths  of  the  press. 
How  is  it,  then,  good  Mr.  Eclair, 
that  all  these  forty-nine-fiftieths, 
having  the  Parsons  along  with 
them,  have  not  the  power  to  keep 
the  people  from  being  so  com¬ 
pletely  under  the  guidance  of  the 
one-fiftieth  that  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  “  sordid  scribblers,"  the  poor 
creatures  that  write  “  only  that 
they  may  eat  1  ”  You  assert  too 
much,  Daniel ;  and  thus  you  de¬ 
feat  yourself.  You  make  us  con¬ 
clude,  whether  we  will  or  not,  that 
these  “ sordid  scribblers”  have  a 
great  deal  of  truth  on  their  side  ; 
or,  that  they  are  “  scribblers  ”  of 
most  astonishing  powers ;  powers 
little  short  of  being  supernatural. 

However,  you  do  the  “scrib¬ 
blers  ”  too  much  honour,  and 
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take  it,  in  fact,  from  yourself  and 
your  friends  and  supporters,  whose 
deeds  it  is  that  have  produced  the 
effects  which  you  deplore.  This 
is  the  way  to  “  explain  how  it 
happened  that  Englishmen  carried 
their  enmity  beyond  the  grave,” 
aud  “  insulted  the  ashes  of  the 
dead."  This  is  not  true ;  for 
they  carried  their  enmity  only  to 
the  grave ;  and  the  time  for  doing 
any  thing  to  the  ashes  cannot  yet 
possibly  be  come.  But,  supposing 
all  you  say  to  be  true,  I  might, 
before  going  farther,  ask  you, 
whether  the  people  of  England 
have  seen  nothing  in  the  way  of 
example  with  regard  to  this  after¬ 
death  enmity.  You  think,  of 
course,  nothing  of  the  atrocious 
calumnies  that  you  and  your  bre¬ 
thren  have  uttered  against  the 
memory  of  our  famous  country¬ 
man,  Mr.  Paine.  But  you,  will 
liardly  deny,  that,  less  than  six 
months  ago,  this  very  Castle- 
umcb  boasted,  in  open  Par¬ 
liament,  of  having  been  one  of 
those  who  had  “  chained  the 
TYRANT  to  the  rock."  You 


will  hardly  deny  that  the  poor 
Queen’s  corpse  was  intended  to 
be  dragged  up  a  bye  lane,  and 
through  back  and  dirty  streets,  in 
order  to  prevent  its  receiving  the 
last  marks  of  respect  from  that 
humane,  kind-hearted,  just  and 
generous  people,  who  had,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  fidelity  towards  her, 
been  by  this  same  Castlereagh 
called  the  “  basest  populaee.” 
Napoleon  was  dead ;  the  poor 
Queen  was  dead ;  but  that  did 
not  stay  the  tongue  or  the  hands 
of  those  whom  you  support,  and 
whose  acts  you  applaud.  The 
dead  bodies  of  the  four  brave  and 
deceived  men,  whom  Edwards 
and  his  abettors  brought  to  the 
scaffold  ;  even  these  dead  bodies 
were  refused  to  the  humble  peti¬ 
tions  of  the  widows  ;  a  thing  not 
done  in  the  case  of  Russell , 
though,  in  his  case,  there  wa* 
no  Edwards  or  other  person  act¬ 
ing  in  a  similar  capacity. 

Did  you,  Daniel,  think  much 
about  this  forbearance  towards  tfie 
dead,  in  the  case  of  poor  Bran- 
dreth,  Turner  and  Ludlum;  or 
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did  that  horrid  Boroughmonger  J  example  of  baseness  or  injustice 


think  much  about  it  who  did  all  he 

could  to  ruin  and  destroy  even 

their  relations?  Thus,  you  see, 

it  is  not  very  prudent  in  you,  to 

challenge  us  to  discussion,  while 

we  have  memory  to  assist  us.  But, 

while  these  examples  are  by  no 

means  to  be  forgotten ;  and,  while, 
# 

when  you  complain  of  the  unman¬ 
liness  of  triumphing  by  shouts, 
by  mere  words,  over  a.  fallen  ene¬ 
my,  we  are  to  bear  in  special  re¬ 
collection  the  case  of  the  brave 
Marshal  Ney.  He  had  been  an 
enemy,  but  an  enemy  in  open  war  ; 

an  enemy  in  fair  fight ;  he  had 
♦  , ' 

surrendered  on  condition  of  being 

secured  from  harm.  It  was  not 
his  dead  body  that  was  shouted 
over;  but  his  live  body  that  was 
hilled.  If  it  were  unmanly  in  the 
people  to  triumph  over  the  fall  of 
Castlereagh  by  his  own  hands, 
what  are  we  to  call  your  triumph 
and,  the  triumph  of  your  sup¬ 
porters  and  abettors  over  the  fall 
of  Ney  ? 

However,  we  «re  yet  short  of 
our  point;  for,  I  allow  that  no 


is  to  be  cited  as  a  justification  of 
the  people  of  England,  though  it 
ought,  in  a  case  like  this,  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  and  though  it  may, 
as  it  does,  in  this  very  case,  form 
one  of  the  reasons  for  that  con¬ 
duct,  which,  without  good  reasons 
for  it,  would  be  what  you  call 
it,  “  disgraceful  and  barbarous." 
Howr,  then,  to  put  your  own  ques¬ 
tion  ;  “  how  did  it  happen  that 
Englishmen  carried  their  enmity” 
beyond  the  life  of  the  party  ? 
They  are  the  most  forgiving  race 
of  mortals  that  ever  existed.  It  is 
very  true,  as  you  say,  that  “  All 
“  the  natural  feelings  of  the 
“  human  Heart  incline  it  to  ten- 
“  derness  and  generosity  when 
“  death  has  rendered  an  enemy 
“  powerless.”  To  be  sure  death 
did  not  have  this  effect  upon  the 
heart  of  Castlereagh  ;  for,  Napo¬ 
leon  died  of  “  an  hereditary  can¬ 
cer”  in  1821,  and  Castlereagh, 
in  1822,  bragged,  in  Parliament, 
of  having  been  one  of  those,  who 
had  “  chained  the  TYRANT  to 
the  rock.”  To  be  sure,  death  did 
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not  hare  this  mollifying  effect  on 
the  hearts  of  those  who  wished  to 
see  the  lifeless  corpse  of  the  poor 
Queen  dragged  up  Kensington 
Gravel  Pits.  But,  agreed  that 
death  ought,  in  ordinary  cases,  to 
produce  such  effect :  it  ought  to 
incline  the  human  heart  to  tender¬ 
ness  and  generosity.  But,  there 
•re  cases,  where  to  be  softened  by 
the  death  of  the  party,  and  espe¬ 
cially  by  death  proceeding  from 
his  own  hands,  would  argue  that 
very  want  of  feeling,  which  you 
would  fix  on  the  people  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and,  the  whole  question 
rests  upon  the  fact,  whether  this 
was,  or  was  not,  one  of  those 
cases ;  a  fact  which  it  will  not 
cost  us  much  trouble  or  time  to 
ascertain. 

You  say,  that  death  ought  to 
have  this  softening  effect,  “  even 
“  in  the  case  of  a  personal  enemy; 
“  but  here  there  was  only  the  re- 
“  raembrance  of  jwlitical  con- 
“  duct Never  vtas  there  a  more 
unworthy  sentiment  than  this.  J ust 
as  if  it  would  be  excusable  to 
feel  that  degree  of  resentment 


towards  the  (lead  on  private 
wrongs,  which  we  ought  not  to 
feel  on  account  of  wrongs  done  to 
our  country  !  A  sentiment  more 
base  has  seldom  found  its  way 
into  print;  but  a  sentiment  per¬ 
fectly  congenial  to  the  soul  ot 
Daniel  Stewart.  That  which  ren¬ 
dered  the  conduct  of  the  people, 
on  this  occasion,  not  unmanly, 
not  ungenerous,  not  ferocious  ; 
that  which  took  from  it  every  bad 
quality,  was  precisely  the  absence 
of  that  very  circumstance  which 
you  point  out  as  a  thing  that 
would,  in  your  mind,  have  made 
it  less  censurable.  There  was  no 
“  personal  ”  feeling;  it  was  a 
feeling  of  resentment  on  account 
of  “  political  conduct;  ”  that  is 
to  say,  on  accouut  of  the  deeds 
done  to  the  country,  to  the  people 
at  large,  by  the  deceased  ;  deeds, 
you  will  recollect  (as  the  people 
well  recollected)  that  have  not 
ceased  with  their  perpetrator: 
deeds,  the  effect  of  which  are  felt 
after  his  death  as  much  as  they 
were  during  his  life  ;  deeds  which 
have  wholly  changed  the  con- 
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dition,  and,  if  suffered  long  to 
proceed,  must  as  completely 
change  the  character  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  country,  so  free  and 
so  happy  before  the  days  of  Pitt 
and  his  followers,  amongst  whom 
Castlereagh  was  certainly  the 
most  persevering  and  unrelent¬ 
ing. 

“  Here  there  was  only  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  political  conduct.” 
ONLY !  There  are  volumes  in 
that  only.  And  then  you,  with  all 
the  simplicity  of  an  idiot,  ask : 
“  Shall  we  be  told,  that  this  was 
“  sufficient  to  provoke  a  murmur 
“  of  reproach  over  his  coffin  1  ” 
No :  you  shall  not  be  told  that : 
but  you  shall  be  told,  that  it  might 
be  sufficient  to  provoke,  and  did 
provoke,  an  unanimous  shout  of 
triumph,  followed  by  the  bitterest 
execrations.  You  answer  your 
own  idiot-like  question  by  observ¬ 
ing,  “  When  Mr.  Fox  died,  and 
“  was  publicly  interred,  thousands 
“  in  this  great  metropolis  saw  him 
“  borne  along  in  public  pomp  to 
“  the  sepulchre,  who  detested  his 
“  principles  while  living  ;  but, 
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“  was  there  any  insult  offered  to 

“  his  ashes  !” 

Daniel,  thou  too  art  mad.  “Who 
are  you,”  says  Lear  to  Edgar : 
“  what  made  you  mad  l  ”  The 
other  answers,  “I  am  a  Tailor 
run  mad  uith  pride ;  ”  so  that, 
laced  liveries  and  a  “park”  with 
deer  in  it  and  being  down  for  High 
Sheriff  of  Oxfordshire  may  well 
have  had  a  similar  effect  on  a 
Tailor’s  Trotter.  But,  be  the 
cause  what  it  may,  mad  you  must 
be ;  or,  you  never  could  have  put 
upon  paper  a  passage,  calculated, 
above  any  other  thing  that  could 
have  been  thought  of,  to  call  forth 
that  which  would  exalt  the  people 
whom  it  was  your  object  to  de¬ 
grade,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
exhibit  in  all  his  most  odious  co¬ 
lours  the  man  whom  it  was  your 
anxious  desire  to  white-wash. 

No,  Daniel  Stewart,  at  once  silly 
and  malignant  Daniel,  the  people 
of  England  did  not  set  up  shouts 
of  joy  over  the  coffin  of  Mr.  Fox  ; 
nor  was  it  thought  necessary  to 
have  an  army  of  constables  and 
police  officers  to  conduct  his  corpse 
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to  Westminster  Abbey.  —  His 
corpse  did  not  enter  the  doors  of 
that  ancient  pile,  long  dedicated 
to  the  receiving  of  the  remains  of 
men  held  in  honour  by  the  people  , 
his  corpse  did  not  enter  those 
doors  amidst  the  execrations  of 
the  people;  and  yet,  it  was  the 
same  people  who  now  saw  the 
corpse  of  Castlereagh  carried 
in,  and  who  now  saw  the  doors 
slammed  together  as  soon  as  it 
was  got  in.  No,  Daniel,  the 
people  did  not  show  such  feelings 
as  at  the  death  and  burial  of  Mr. 
Fox ;  and  ought  not  you  to  have 
left  this  fact  to  be  pointed  out  by 
somebody  else!  Oh,  no!  You 
wanted  this  fact  to  show  how  the 
people  have  been  changed  by  the 
writings  of  the  “  sordid  scribblers.” 
The  people  did  not  shout  at  the 
burial  of  Mr.  Fox;  “  No  ;  for  we 
had  not  then  the  pest  amongst 
ns,  with  which  we  are  now  vi¬ 
sited  ;  ”  that  is  to  say,  the  “  sordid 
scribblers!”  Alas!  How  is  it 
that  we  have  now  this  “ pest  ?” 
How  has  it  been  produced  ?  Not 
for  lack  of  new  laws ;  not  for  lack 


of  dungeons ;  not  for  lack  of  ba¬ 
nishment  provisions ;  not  for  lack 
of  any  severities  short  of  an  actual 
Bourbon  Censorship,  and  short  of 
the  punishment  of  death. 

But,  Daniel,  the  “  pest,”  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter ;  or, 
if  it  have,  it  is  only  one  of  the 
effects  of  those  very  deeds,  which 
naturally  come  before  us,  which 
actually  rise  up  and  demand  to  be 
recorded,  when  an  explanation  is 
called  for  why  the  same  people 
shouted  over  the  corpse  of  Cas¬ 
tlereagh  that  had  observed  a 
mournful  silence  at  the  burial  of 
Mr.  Fox. 

True,  Daniel  Stewart,  the  re¬ 
mains  of  Mr.  Fox  were  borne 
along  in  public  pomp  (and  with¬ 
out  an  army  of  constables  and 
police,  mind  that!)  And  the 
people  did  neither  shout  nor  exe¬ 
crate.  It  is  not  true,  that  even 
his  principles  were  held  in  detes¬ 
tation;  but,  what  of  his  deeds, 
Daniel,  compared  with  those  oi 
Castlereagh  ?  3 1  any  good,  many 

wise  men,  lamented  the  connexion 
of  Mr.  Fox  with  the  Grenvilles ; 
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many  good,  and  wise  men,  and 
th*  people  at  large,  disapproved 
of  some  of  the  acts  of  the  ministry 
of  which  Mr.  Fox  formed  a  part; 
but,  every  one  knew,  that  Mr.  Fox 
was,  in  his  very  nature,  gentle 
and  humane,  and  that  he  never 
either  committed  or  winked  at  an 
act  of  cruelty  in  the  w  hole  course 
of  his  life.  To  say  what  Mr.  Fox 
did  is  not  so  easy  a  matter  ;  but, 
it  is  easy  enough  to  give  a  list  of 
a  part,  at  least,  of  the  things  that 
he  did  not  do;  and,  I  imagine, 
that,  long  before  you  get  to  the 
end  of  that  list,  you  will  find  more 
than  answered  that  question  which 
nothing  short  of  idiot-like  folly 
could  have  urged  you  to  ask. 

Mr.  F  ox  was  also  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs ;  but, 
during  his  time  England  neither 
made,  nor  winked  at,  treaties  the 
main  tendency  of  which  was  to 
favour  an  alliance  of  powerful 
despots  for  the  purpose  of  crush¬ 
ing  for  ever,  if  possible,  and  totally 
destroying  every  vestige  of  libertv 
on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Fox  never  seized  Napoleon, 


who  had  surrendered  himself  a 
prisoner  of  war,  and  conveyed 
him,  for  life,  to  a  species  of  in¬ 
sular  gaol ;  and,  after  he  was 
dead,  boasted  of  having  been  one 
amongst  those,  that  had  “  chained 
the  tyrant  to  the  rock.” 

Mr.  Fox,  w  ho  also  had  the  ap¬ 
pointing  of  Consuls,  did  not  ap¬ 
point  Reynolds  a  Consul ;  did 
not  appoint  Peter  Stewart  (your 
brother)  Consul  at  Havre  de 
Grace;  George  Manners  of  the 
“  Satyrist,”  Consul  at  Boston ; 
and  Charles  Kn^tchbull  Con- 
su  at  Nantz. 

Mr.  Fox  did  not  do  any  of  those 
deeds  in  Ireland,  described  so  ably 
by  Mr.  Finnerty ;  and  for  which 
description  Mr.  Finnerty  was  so 
severely  punished. 

Mr.  Fox  did  not  bring  in  any 
Bills,  called  Irish  Insurrection 
Aqts,  by  which  the  people  of  that 
country  are  shut  up  in  their  houses 
from  sunset  to  sunrise ;  and 
which  authorize  the  transporting 
of  men  without  trial  by  Jury  ;  and 
without  any  Judge  presiding,  ex 
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cept  mere  Justices  of  the  Peace 
aided  by  a  Sergeant  at  Law. 

Mr.  Fox  never  was  accused  of 
selling  a  seat  in  Parliament  to 
Quintin  Dick ;  and  when  proof 
thereof  was  offered  to  be  brought 
to  the  bar  of  the  House,  never 
went  off  triumphantly,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  such  proof  being  re¬ 
jected  on  the  ground  that  such 
practices  were  as  “  notorious  as 
the  sun  at  noonday and  that, 
besides,  the  evidence  ought  not  to 
be  heard,  because  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  “  to  make  a  stand  against 
democratic  encroachment." 

Mr.  Fox,  during  his  administra¬ 
tion,  had  not  seen  Joseph  Swann 
imprisoned  four  years  .and  a  half 
(having  suffered  long  imprison¬ 
ment  for  want  of  bail  before  trial) 
for  selling  pamphlets  twice,  and 
for  being  once  at  a  Reform  Meet¬ 
ing  where  he  did  not  say  a  word  : 
nor  did  Mr.  Fox,  while  Minister, 
and  while  this  poor  labouring  man 
was  thus  imprisoned,  advise  the 
letting  out  of  Sir  Menassau  Lopez 
at  the  end  of  about  one  year,  being 
about  a  third  part  of  his  imprison¬ 


ment,  the  said  Menassah  having 
been  convicted  of  the  mast  atro¬ 
cious  bribery  and  corruption. 

«  I , 

Mr.  Fox  did  not,  when  a  million 
and  a  half  of  men  petitioned  for  a 
Reform  of  Parliament,  bring  in  a 
Report  on  which  was  founded  a 
law,  authorizing  the  Ministers  to 
imprison  any  men  that  they  might 
regard  as  suspected,  in  any  gaol 
that  they  pleased  ;  to  keep  them 
there  as  long  as  they  pleased,  to 
prevent  them  from  seeing  any 
body  that  the}  pleased,  and  to  de 
prive  them  of  the  use  of  pen,  ink, 
and  paper. 

Mr.  Fox  never  called  the  adopt¬ 
ing  such  measures  as  this  pursu¬ 
ing  the  “  stern  path  of  duty  nor 
did  he  ever  say  that  he  was  sorri / 
that  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown 
could  discover  nothing  to  prose¬ 
cute  in  such  and  such  publica¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  Fox  never  congratulated 
his  hearero  upon  the  circumstance 
of  the  funds  having  risen  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  passing  of  a  Power- 
of-Imprisonment  Bill  and  of  a 
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Suspension  of  the  Act  of  Habeas 
Corpus. 

Mr.  Fox  never  advised  or  de¬ 
fended  the  issuing  of  an  edict  like 
Sidmouth’s  Circular. 

Mr.  F  ox  never  advised  thanks 
to  be  given  to  the  Magistrates  and 
Yeomanry  of  Manchester,  alter  a 
scene  like  that  of  the  lGtli  of 
August  1019;  nor  did  Parson 
Ilay  receive  his  rich  preferment 
during  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Fox. 

Mr.  Fox,  during  his  administra¬ 
tion,  never  witnessed  an  Oldham 
Inquest;  and  no  inquest  ever  sat 
on  the  body  of  Mr.  Fox. 

Mr.  Fox  knew  nothing  of  Six- 
Acts,  demanding  bail  from  Prin¬ 
ters  before  they  begin  to  print; 
binding  men  to  the  peace  and 
good  behaviour  for  libel  before 
conviction ;  making  them  liable 
to  forfeited  recognizances  in  spite 
of  acquittal ;  banishing  men  for 
uttering  any  thing  having  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  bring  either  House  of 
Parliament  into  contempt ;  forbid¬ 
ding  men  to  meet  even  to  petition 
without  special  authority  of  Ma¬ 


gistrates  ;  making  it  transportation 
to  resist  in  case  of  such  meeting ; 
making  it  death  to  wound  any  Ma¬ 
gistrate  or  Officer  in  such  resist¬ 
ance. 

Mr.  Fox,  during  his  adminis¬ 
tration,  did  not  see  Mr.  Bruce 
transported. 

Mr.  Fox  never  brought  in  a 
Bill,  nor  supported  a  Bill,  for 
making  it  transportation  to  he 
seen  in  or  near  a  cover  in  pursuit 
of  game  after  dark ;  and  making 
it  death  in  a  poacher  to  wound  a 
gamekeeper  in  an  affray  under 
such  circumstances. 

Mr.  Fox,  when  the  nation  was 
in  distress,  never  talked  of  making 
the  labourers  dig  holes  one  day 
and  fill  them  up  the  next. 

Mr.  Fox  never  brought  Green 
Bays  down  to  the  Parliament 
crammed  with  papers  sent  over 
by  a  Milan  Commission.  He 
never  was  a  participator  in  a  Bill 
of  Pains  and  Penalties  against  a 
friendless  Queen ;  and  when  a 
just,  a  humane,  a  generous  peo¬ 
ple,  boldly  stepped  forward  to 
save  her,  Mr.  Fox  never  called 
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that  people  “  tlie  basest  popu¬ 
lace.” 

Mr.  Fox,  when  that  unfortunate 
Lady  had  had  her  heart  shivered 
to  pieces,  and  become  a  corpse  at 
his  disposal,  never  directed  that 
corpse  to  be  dragged  along  Ken¬ 
sington  Gravel  Pits  and  round 
the  dirty  outskirts  of  the  town. 

Mr.  Fox,  as  to  outward  appear¬ 
ances,  was  not  remarkable  for  his 
religion.  Castlereagh,  you  tell 
ns  was  excessively  pious.  You 
say,  in  your  paper  of  this  very 
day,  that  he  used  to  kneel  down 
amongst  the  poorest  of  the  poor 
at  North  Cray,  and  there  regularly 
receive  the  Sacrament !  Mr.  Fox, 
most  assuredly,  never  did  this; 
and  Mr.  Fox  never  had  any  thing 
to  do  with  Oliver  and  Edwards. 

Mr.  Fox  was,  therefore,  as  you 
say,  “  borne  along  in  public  pomp 
“  to  the  sepulchre,  and  there  was 
“  no  insult  offered  to  his  ashes’’ 
Mr.  Fox  was  hated  by  nobody  ; 
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loved  by  a  great  many :  your 
hero  has  had  his  funeral  oration 
pronounced ;  and  you  must  be  a 
dull  beast  indeed,  if  you  cannot 
discover  sufficient  reason  for  the 
difference  of  conduct  in  the  people 
upon  the  two  occasions,  without 
resorting  to  the  miserable  pre¬ 
tence  that  their  minds  have  been 
perverted  by  “  sordid  scribblers.’* 

We  are  told,  that,  at  the  grave, 
Lord  Liverpool  seemed  deeply 
sunk  in  grief,  wept  much,  and 
“  shook  his  head.  ”  Well  he 
might :  it  was  a  season  for  serious 
reflection.  The  sight  before  him, 
together  with  the  shouts,  that 
must  be  still  ringing  in  his  ears, 
were  sufficient  to  make  him  re¬ 
flect  on  what  I  have  had  the 
honour  often  to  tell  him ;  namely, 
that  the  stern-path  is  not  the  path 
that  leads  to  peace,  to  happiness, 
and  to  honour. 


Wm.  cobbett 
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TO 

Mb.  CANNING. 

On  his  f  arewell  -  Meeting  at 
Liverpool ,  on  the  30 th  of 
August  1822. 


“  Nay,  answer  me  not  with  a  fool- 
born  jest.”  Hen.  iv. 


Kensington ,  4  Sept.  1822. 

Sir, 

You.  arc  about  to  be  shipped  off 
to  a  country  of  tax-collectors  and 
slaves ;  to  a  country  of  Annuls,  of 
Zemindars,  and  of  Ryots  ;  that  is 
to  say,  of  Farmers  -  General  of 
taxes  ;  of  Under-renters  of  taxes ; 
and  of  poor  devils  of  Husband¬ 
men,  whose  very  yields  are  guarded 
by  the  bayonet,  until  all  the  crop 
has  been  taken  away,  except  what 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep 
the  labourers  alive  and  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  toil.  A  country,  where 
the  land  is  tilled  by  miserable 
beings,  who  are  the  property  of 
others,  who  are  themselves  but 
slaves.  Where  the  greater  part 


of  the  people  are  b'able  to  be  sold, 
mortgaged,  or  let  to  hire,  precisely 
like  the  live-stock  of  a  form.  But, 
in  the  whole  of  that  country,  ex¬ 
tensive  as  are  its  limits  and  nu¬ 
merous  as  are  its  people,  you  will  ■ 
never  see  a  crew  of  creatures  half 
so  base  as  those  by  whom  you. 
were,  the  other  day,  surrounded 
at  Liverpool. 

The  Meeting  was,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear,  for  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  giving  you  a  farewell-treat ; 
you  being,  as  it  is  said,  and  as  you 
seem  to  confess,  sentenced  to  go 
to  Hindostan.  The  pretence  was, 
that  you  were  the  Representative 
of  the  town  ;  but  the  whole  of  the 
proceedings  exhibit  you  in  the 
light  of  a  Mountebank,  surrounded 
by  a  crowd  of  stupid  admirers ; 
though,  in  reality,  they  were  a  set 
of  mean  creatures,  taking  this  op¬ 
portunity  of  paving  the  way  to 
their  getting  at  a  share  in  what 
they  think  you  will  have  to  bestow 
of  the  good  things  of  India.  It 
was  quite  in  character  for  you  to 
represent  the  “address”  of  these 
sycophants  together  with  their 
T 
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nine  times  nine  cheers  (similar  to 
those  given  to  Parson  Hay)  as 
natural  effusions  of  their  gratitude 
and  affection.  It  was  quite  in 
character  for  you  to  affect  to  be 
'melted,  and  to  be  thrown  into  a 
sort  of  blubbering  hiccup  by  these, 
as  you  called  them,  “  marks  of 
kindness;"  but,  the  public  well 
know,  that  those  cheers,  being 
interpreted,  were  a  howl  after  that 
prey,  that  spoil,  by  which  the 
cheerers  intend,  through  your 
means,  to  fatten  themselves  or 
their  broods ;  while,  on  your  part, 
the  whole  thing  was  manifestly 
intended  as  a  break  to  your  fall ; 
as  a  means  of  getting  you  off  the 
stage  with  a  clap;  aye,  just  such 
an  one  as  is  obtained  at  Covent 
Garden  or  Old  Drury  by  tickets 
given  away  to  the  Cyprian  Dam¬ 
sels  and  to  the  Knights  of  the  Pad. 

At  this  Meeting,  as  on  the 
stage,  a  speech  from  the  head 
operator  always  makes  a  part  of 
the  performance.  With  your 
speech,  upon  this  occasion,  it  shall 
now  be  my  business  to  deal ;  first, 
however,  giving  a  list,  as  far  as  I 
find  it  published,  of  the  mean  and 
false  creatures  that  addressed  and 
cheered  you.  It  is  necessary  to 
observe,  that  there  was  a  previous 
Meeting  on  the  23d  of  August,  at 
which  you  dined  with  those  hacks 
who  constitute  what  is  called  “  the 


Canning  Club;”  and  this  Meet¬ 
ing  must  not  be  passed  over  in 
silence.  Here  that  prince  of  stu¬ 
pidity  and  senility,  John  Glad¬ 
stone,  appears  to  have  been  Chair¬ 
man  ;  and,  to  give  the  public  the 
means  of  judging  correctly  of  the 
character  of  this  more  select  crew , 
it  is  only  necessary  to  state,  that 
one  of  the  toasts  from  the  Chair 
M  as,  “  The  Manchester  Magis¬ 
trates.”  At  this  “  Canning  Club  ” 
Meeting  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  man  of  the  name  of  Gifford, 
who  sang  a  song,  called  “  Forget 
me  not."  Was  this  that  William 
Gifford,  who,  the  son  of  a  cobbler 
at  Ashburton  in  Devonshire,  and 
put  to  school  out  of  charity  by  a 
parson  of  the  name  of  Cooksen, 
became  in  time,  travelling  tutor 
to  Lord  Belgrave  (now  Earl 
Grosvenor)  ;  who  about  1798,  be¬ 
came  Editor,  under  you  and 
others,  of  that  most  libellous  of 
all  publications,  the  Anti-Jacobin 
Newspaper;  who,  for  this  service, 
had  in  1799,  a  sinecure  given 
him  of  329/.  a-year,  and  was  soon 
after  made  a  Commissioner  of  the 
Lottery  besides;  who  has  thus 
been  receiving,  out  of  the  taxes, 
about  600/.  a-year,  from  that  day 
to  this,  and  who,  of  course,  has 
received,  in  this  way,  of  principal 
money,  about  14,000/.  1  Was  this 
that  Gifford  1  And  did  he,  by 
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the  song,  “  Forget  me  not,”  want 
you  to  give  him,  or  get  him,  Some 
more  sinectircs  ?  Or,  was  the 
song  in  bckzefof  the  whole  crew  ? 
This  Gifford  got  a  good  horse¬ 
whipping  from  Peter  Pindar,  in 
1800.  Peter  had,  in  a  poem 
called  li  A  Cut  at  a  Cobler,” 
lashed  the  mercenary  reptile.  The 
latter,  unable  to  answer,  accused 
Pindar  of  unnatural  propensities  ! 
This  brought  him,  not  a  literary, 
but  a  literal  lashing,  to  the  great 
enjoyment  of  the  whole  town. 
This  man  is  said  to  be  the  whipper- 
in  of  that  last  shift  of  tyranny,  the 
Quarterlg  Review.  He  may  be 
assured,  that,  if  you  should  forget 
him,  the  public  will  not :  they 
will  not,  when  the  day  of  settle¬ 
ment  comes,  forget  his  sinecures 
any  more  than  they  w  ill  yours. 

At  the  Second  Meeting,  the 
grand  mountebank  exhibition,  one 
J.  B.  Hollinskead  is  given  as  the 
Chairman.  The  following  is  given 
as  the  names  of  those  who  ad¬ 
dressed  you.  It  is,  and  especially 
may  be,  of  great  use  to  have  these 
names  ready  to  turn  to.  Every 
man  of  these  must  be  taken  to  be 
an  abettor  of  you  and  your  asso¬ 
ciates,  and  as  having  done  every 
thing  in  his  power  in  the  cause 
of  the  Manchester  Magistrates. 
Here  we  have  these  men,  then, 
from  their  own  account  of  them¬ 


selves: — George  Irlam,  Chair — 
Charles  Lawrence,  Deputy  Chair, 
of  the  Association  of  West  India 
Planters  and  Merchants. — Alex¬ 
ander  M'Gregor,  Chair — Wm. 
Rathbone,  Deputy  Chair,  Ameri¬ 
can  Chamber  of  Commerce. — 
Thos.  Case,  Chair — Jos.  Sanders, 
Deputy  Chair,  Underwriters’  As¬ 
sociation. — Rob.  Gladstone,  Chair 
— Thos.  Leathom,  Deputy  Chair, 
Ship  Owners’  Association.— John 
Carter,  Chair — Nicholas  Robin¬ 
son,  Deputy  Chair,  Corn  Ex¬ 
change  Association. — Thomas  F. 
Dyson,  Chair— Rich.  Harrison, 
Deputy  Chair,  Portugal,  Brazil- 
South  American,  and  Mexica.ii 
Association. — Rob.  Benson,  Chair 
— Jos.  Hibberson,  Deputy  Chair, 
East  India  Association. — Francis^ 
Jordan,  Chair — David  Hodgson, 
Deputy  Chair,  Irish  Association. 
— Rob.  Gladstone,  Chair — Thos. 
Vloore,  Deputy  Chair,  Baltic  As¬ 
sociation. 

There  let  the  vermin  stand  for 
the  present,  while  J  proceed  to 
comment  on  your  mountebank 
harangues.  There  are  two  of  these 
also,  the  first  being  of  as  much 
importance,  for  my  present  pur¬ 
pose,  as  that  delivered  on  the 
grand  stage  on  the  30th.  I  shall 
consider  the  two  as  one,  and 
shall  take  up,  in  the  following  or¬ 
der,  the  topics  they  present : — 
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1.  Catholic  Emancipation;  2. 
Reform  of  P arliament ;  3.  Po¬ 
licy  with  regard  to  Foreign  Na¬ 
tions;  4.  Distress  of  the  Coun¬ 
try;  5.  Your  Approaching  Exile. 

1  could,  in  a  very  short  com¬ 
pass,  state,  and  fairly  state,  the 
meaning  of  all  that  you  said  on 
these  several  topics.  And  1  am 
sure,  too,  that  I  should  not  be 
accused  of  foul  play ;  of  misre¬ 
presenting  or  of  garbling.  Hut  I 
do  not  choose  to  put  your  mounte¬ 
bank  harangues  before  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  this  nay.  I  choose  to  take 
yoyr  words,  as  uttered,  or  rather, 
as  written  out,  by  you,  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  3  our  creatures  ;  because 
one  part  of  my  object  is,  to  show 
that  you  are  a  poor  trifling  thing ; 
that  you  may,  perhaps,  be  fit  for 
a  Mountebank,  Play-Actor,  or 
something  of  that  sort ;  but  that 
you  are  wholly  unfit  to  be  entrust¬ 
ed  with  the  management  of  any 
part  of  the  nation’s  affairs.  With 
this  object  in  view  I  shall  here 
insert  your  harangues,  divided 
into  parts  corresponding  with  the 
afore-mentioned  division ;  and 
shall,  of  course,  begin  wjth  what 
you  say  with  regard  to  Catholic 
Emancipation. 

1.  Catholic  Emancipation. — 
“  On  the  subject  of  Catholic  Ernan- 
“  cipation  1  am  well  aware ;  and 
“  in  the  first  speech  which  I  had 
“  the  honour  of  addressing  to  you 


banning. 

“  in  Liverpool,  I  candidly  declared 
“  that  I  had  the  misfortune  of  dif¬ 
fering  from  those  with  whom  I 
“  VC.s  in  the  ^bit  of  generally 
“  agTecj*:j  on  politic?!  subjects ; 
“  and  I  toidmy  Constituents,  that 
“  in  accepting  me  as  their  Rcprc- 
“  sentative,  they  elected  one  who 
“  supported,  and  would  not  abate 
“  a  single  jot  of  his  anxiety  or  ex- 
“  ertions  for  the  success  of  that 
“  question.  • —  (Cheers.)  —  Accord- 
“  ingly  I  have  taken  every  oppor- 
“  tunity  of  most  strenuously  sup- 
“  porting  the  question  of  Catholic 
“  Emancipation  in  whatever  modi¬ 
fication  it  has  been  discussed.  I 
dealt  honourably  with  you  on 
“  that  occasion  ;  and  though  I  have 
rarely  given  an  opinion  which 
“  was  not  that  of  my  Constituents 
“  also,  I  feel  pleasure  in  knowing 
that  upon  that  occasion  I  spoke 
“  the  general  sense  of  the  country.  I 
“  have  not  in  any  instance  com- 
“  promised  your  rights  ;  I  liave 
“  gone  forward  in  what  I  conceive 
“  to  he  the  straight  path  of  duty, 
“  and  neither  here  nor  elsewhere 
“  have  I  reason  to  repent  Of  my 
“  perseverance.- — (Loud  cheers.) — 
“  Were  I  to  remain  in  this  coun- 
“■  try,  and  again  represent  you  in 
“  the  House  of  Commons,  I  should 
“  pursue  the  same  course,  no  mat- 
“  ter  what  uneasiness  it  might  give 
“  me  to  differ  in  opinion  from 
“  those  friends  whom  1  so  highly 
“  respect.  I,  however,  think,  and 
“  as  1  shall  not,  perhaps,  have  an 
“  opportunity  of  stating  it  else- 
“  where,  I  am  anxious  to  take  this 
“  time  to  mention  it,  that  after  the 
“  struggle  which  has  been  ifiade 
“  upon  the  question  for  the  last 
“  ten  years,  1  should,  as  an  indi- 
“  vidual,  be  inclined  to  advise  that 
“  it  should  be  treated  asaquestion 
“  of  compromise,  rather  than  one  of 
“  an  unqualified  nature,  as  it  has 
“  hitherto  been  argued.  I  feel  as 
“  deeply  and  as  anxiously  now  for 
“  the  success  of  this  question  as  I 
“  did  at  any  former  period  of  my 
“  life.  But  upon  grounds  of  poli- 
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“  deal  expediency,  and  looking  to 
“  the  peace  of  the  country,  I  cok- 
“/w  I  should  be  ready  to  accept  ichnt 
“  I  thud:  by  a  compromise  might  be 

obtained,  adjourning,  bat  never 
“  abandoning  those  points  which  I  J 
*’  conceive  to  be  at  present  miners  j 
“.of  • opeless  litigation.  In  the  House 
*'  of  Ci  mm-ms  I  shoaid  perhaps  have 
“  hesitated  to  express  those  opi.- 1 
“  nioas,  because  there  is  a  xulfary 
“jealowy  entertained  by  the  public 
“  at  any  change  of  opinion  by  a 
“  public  man ;  a  jealousy  w  Inch 
“  makes  it  safer  to  pursue  what  is 
“  hopeless,  rather  than  seek  to  ob- 
“  tain  what  by  a  compromise  might 
“  he  had,  and  thereby  subject  one’s 
“  conduct  to  public  misconstrue- 
“  tion.  Bat  I  say  it  here,  for  here 
“  no  suspicion  of  improper  notices  can 
“  attach  to  the  declaration.  I  hinted 
“  at  this  in  the  course  of  recent 
“  debates,  i  was  anrivus  to  pre- 
li  serve  the  peace  of  the  country ;  I 
“  wished  that  we  should  have 
*•  breathing  time;  I  wished  to  re- 
“  move  one  great  cause  of  dheus- 
“  sion  and  complaint,  reserving  far 
“  a  future  period  the  introduction 
“  and  accomplishment  of  that  more 
“  complete  arrangement ;  of  which, 

“  I>  for  one,  shall  never  forego  the 
“  expectation.” 

This  is  as  slipperv  autl  as 
mean  and  beggarly  a  piece  of 
stuff  as  ever  escaped  the  lips  of. 
place-hunter.  "What  you  thought 
was,  that  the  people  would  not 
understand  this ;  that  neither  those 
who  were  listening  to  yon,  nor 
those  in  general  who  would  read 
what  y  ou  were  saying ;  yoa  thought 
that  these  would  not  understand 
you ;  but  that  the  Lord  Chancellor 
xcotdd!  He  will  understand  you 
clearly  enough ;  but  he  knows 


well  that,  ycu  can  bring  to  the 
.Ministry  nothing  but  iceokness,  ct 
which  it  has  quite  enough  alrer.dv. 

As  to  the  question  of  Catholic 
Emancipation,  it  never  has  been 
a  question  with  any  of  you :  it  has 
been  a  stalking-horse;  a  thing  to 
intrigue  with  and  about ;  but  he 
must  be  a  dreadful  fool  indeed, 
who  thinks  that  the  humouring  of 
a  score  or  two  of  Catholic  fami¬ 
lies  would  have  the  smallest  ten¬ 
dency  towards  making  the  Irish 
nation  happy  and  contented.  To 
make  the  Irish  nation  happy  and 
contented,  the  millions  must  be 
well  off;  and  w;  J  the  humouring 
of  a  score  or  two  of  families  with 
seats  and  offices  make  the  Irish 
nation  well  off  ?  But  what  would 
your  scheme  have  effected  1  Would 
the  enabling  of  about  twenty 
Lords  to  sit  in  Parliament  have 
done  any  thing  for  the  people  of 
Ireland  !  And  how  shall  we  de¬ 
scribe  the  impudence  or  ignorance 
of  a  man,  who  could  give  to  such 
a  measure  the  name  of  Catholic 
Emancipati  n  !  Who  would  i: 
have  emancipated  ,  who  would  i; 
have  set  free  ? 

Here  is  a  country  with  a  Ca¬ 
tholic  people  and  a  Protestant 
heirarchy.  The  people  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  tithes  to  the  priests 
of  a  religion  that  they  detest.  The 
bishoprics  and  the  livings  are 
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enormous  sinecures,  ancl  the  tithes  ]  tholic  peers  into  the  House  of 


are  collected  in  that  sort  of  way 
■'vhich  makes  them  doubly  odious 
and  burdensome.  Every  far- 
tuing  s  worth  of  them  is  grudged 
to  the  receiver.  There  needs  no 
other  cause  of  discontent,  sedi¬ 
tion,  rebellion,  sunset  and  sun- 
use  laws,  enormous  militarj' 
Expenditure,  starvation  amidst 
abundance,  and  all  the  evils  that 
can  afflict  a  country.  And  you, 
-mighty  politician,  have,  as  a  re¬ 
medy  for  this  unparalleled  mass 
of  evils,  the  passing  of  a  law  to 
enable  a  dozen  or  two  of  Catho¬ 
lic  peers  to  sit  in  the  House  of 
Lords !  Betty  Canning  of  old, 
famed  in  ballad,  could  not  have 
thought  of  any  thing  more  absurd 
and  contemptible  ;  and  the  ground 
of  astonishment  is,  that  you  can 
have  lived  in  England  to  the  year 
1822,  and  not  be  ashamed  to  talk 
of  such  a  thing  as  a  remedy  for  any 
evil  whatever ;  that  you  can  see 
immense  sums  of  money  voted  out 
of  the  taxes  of  England,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Irish  people  from  starv¬ 
ing  in  the  midst  of  abundance  ; 
that  you  can  see  whole  parishes  of 
Catholics  prepared  for  death  by 
♦heir  priests,  on  account  of  want 
of  food,  while  enormous  quantities 
of  food  are  daily  shipped  out  of 
the  country,  and  that  you  can  talk 
of  slipping  a  dozen  or  two  of  Ca- 


Lords,  as  a  means  of  restoring 
peace  and  happiness  to  Ireland ! 

Emancipated,  indeed,  the  Irish 
want  to  be,  and  ought  to  be  ;  but 
it  is  from  the  Protestant  Hierar¬ 
chy  ;  from  tithes,  from  tithe- 
proctors,  from  spiritual  Courts, 
and  all  the  powers  of  a  Church, 
that  takes  from  the  fruit  of  the 
land,  not  less  than  from  two  to 
three  millions.  This  is  the  eman¬ 
cipation  that  the  Irish  want.  In 
one  word,  they  want  to  get  rid  of 
tithes ;  and  the  existence  of  the 
tithes,  and  that  alone,  it  is  that 
prevents  all  those  emancipation 
things  that  you  affect  to  be  driving 
after.  It  is  not  the  Pope  ;  it  is 
not  Anti-Christ,  as  our  Parsons 
call  him ;  it  is  not  the  “  And 
Whoore,”  as  the  Scotch  Parsons 
call  him ;  it  is  not  images  and 
wafers  and  saints  in  calendar ; 
it  is  not  any  of  these,  that  the 
opposers  of  your  emancipations 
care  about :  it  is  the  two  millions 
a  year  of  Church  property,  as  they 
call  it,  that  they*  have  in  their 
eye,  and  that  a  Reformed  Par¬ 
liament  would  so  soon  put  to 
rights.  This  is  what  they  care 
about ;  and  this  you  must  know; ' 
too,  or  you  aTe  blinder  than  any 
buzzard  that  ever  run  his  head 
into  the  net  of  the  fowler. 

Your  propositions  about  Ca- 
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tholic  Emancipation,  as  you  call 
it,  show  you,  therefore,  to  be  a 
driveller,  or  a  man  of  very  great 
insincerity.  But,  we  have  in  this 
speech  of  yours,  something  a 
great  deal  more  interesting  than 
any  of  your  Parliamentary  pro¬ 
positions.  We  have  you  here 
making  a  confession  of  your  rea¬ 
diness  to  compromise  !  Never  was 
a  more  direct  begging  for  place 
than  this.  You  knew  well  that 
your  conduct  with  regard  to  this 
Catholic  Emancipation  had  of¬ 
fended  the  most  powerful  persons 
in  the  Ministry.  You  had  not 
forgotten  the  open,  the  undis¬ 
guised  hostility  of  the  Chancellor, 
and  the  famous  good  rap  he  gave 
you  upon  the  knuckles.  The  truth 
is  this :  you  were  mortified  :  they 
Mere  sending  you  away :  you 
wished  to  remain:  and,  at  any 
rate,  you  M'ere  determined  to  give 
them  a  slap  at  parting.  Your 
motion  was  well  calculated  to 
embarrass  them  :  it  did  embarrass 
them ;  and  the  Chancellor  gave 
you  a  rap  by  way  of  punishment. 
NOW,  oM-ing  to  the  adventure  at 
North  Cray,  you  hope  to  obtain  a 
respite.  You  hope,  in  short,  to 
be  able  to  stay  at  home,  and  to 
have  placev  too.  NOW,  there¬ 
fore,  you  “  confess ,”  that  you 
should  be  ready  to  accept  of  a 
compromise!  But,  let  us  have  the 
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words,  let  us  have  the  begging 
again:  “  I  confess  I  should  be 
“  ready  to  accept  what  I  think 
“  by  a  compromise  might  be  ob- 
“  tained,  adjourning,  but  never 
“  abandoning  those  points  which 
“  I  conceive  to  be  at  present 
“  matters  of  hopeless  litigation 
— And  this,  because  you  are 
“  anxious  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
the  country.”  Why  did  you  not 
think  of  this,  when  you  divided 
the  House ,  during  the  last  session  ? 
You  did  “  hint  at  it.”  When  ? 
How?  Never  that  I  perceived. 
No :  and  you  now,  from  your 
mountebank  stage,  make  the  offer 
to  the  Ministers,  if  they  will  take 
you  in  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  they 
will  take  you  in,  you  will,  not 
“  abandon ,"  oh,  no !  but  “  ad¬ 
journ ,”  Catholic  Emancipation^br 
ever ;  or,  at  least,  to  the  day  be¬ 
fore  the  day  of  judgment ! 

And,  yet,  the  fools  that  heard 
you  were  to  entertain  “  no  sus¬ 
picion  of  improper  motives,"  be¬ 
cause  you  did  not  make  the  offer 

• 

of  compromise  in  Parliament  l 
Just  as  if  the  mountebank  stage 
were  not  a  fitter  place  for  it !  Just 
as  if,  too,  there  were  nothing  in 
the  time  !  Just  as  if  any  man  of 
common  sense  could  fail  to  per¬ 
ceive,  that  this  was  an  offer  of 
submission  made  to  the  Ministers, 
in  consequence  of  the  exit  of  tk$ 
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hero  of  North  Cray  !  Once  more, 
1  tell  you,  the  oiler  is  in  vain,  it 
is  not  weakness;  it  is  not  unpo¬ 
pularity,  that  the  Ministers  want. 
They  have  enough  of  both  ;  and 
must,  therefore,  be  mad  indeed,  if 
they  accept  of  you. 

2.  Re  form  of  Parliament. — 
You  dwelt  longer  on  this  topic 
than  on  any  of  the  others ;  and 
you  seem  to  have  mustered  up  for 
the  occasion  all  the  sophistry  that 
you  are  master  of.  Not  to  fatigue 
the  attention  of  the  reader,  I  shall 
take  this  part  of  your  speech  a 
portion  at  a  time. 

Gentlemen,  I  now  turn  to  the 
second  question,  that  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Reform,  with  which,  per¬ 
haps,  more  than  any  oilier  my 
name  has  been  connected :  con¬ 
nected  too  in  a  way  which  has 
drawn  upon  me  much  popular  ob¬ 
servation,  and  often  much  popular 
obloquy.  They  much  mistake  me 
who  suppose  that  I  impute  to  the 
supporters  of  Reform  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  what  the  principles 
which  they  advocate  would  lead  to. 
No  !  Gentlemen,  it  is  with  their 
doctrines  I  quarrel,  and  I  now 
wish,  as  1  have  ever  done,  to  discuss 
those  doctrines  argumentatively,  and 
not  vituperatively.  I  wish  those 
persons  who  cry  out  for  Reform, 
to  state  to  me,  to  state  to  them¬ 
selves,  distinctly  the  objects  they 
have  in  view,  and  their  means  of 
attaining  those  objects.  Do  they 
ground  their  necessity  for  Reform 
upon  the  fact  of  our  having  been 
engaged  in  expensive  wars,  our 
having  been  engaged  in  long  and 
protracted  struggles  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  !  Do  they  advocate  it  on 
the  ground  of  heavy  taxation  and 


severe  legislative  enactments?  Sup¬ 
posing  these  their  grounds  for  Re¬ 
form,  and  granting  for  argument 
sake  that  they  arc  true,  then,  I  ask, 
is  it  by  the  House  of  Commons  alone  that 
these  acts  have  been  sanctioned  ?  Do 
they  charge  them  as  the  acts  of  a 
single  body  ?  Has  no  sanction  or 
confirmation  been  given  by  another 
Assembly  to  those  enactments  ?  If 
there  he  another  Assembly  co-ope¬ 
rating  with  (lie  House  of  Commons, 
then,  I  say,  a  Reform  of  the  House 
of  Commons  is  nugatory,  without 
a  co-ordinate  Reform  of  that  other 
body  also  l  (cheers.)  I  put  this  plain 
question,  and  1  have  never  yet  met 
(lie  man  who  would  answer  it  satis¬ 
factorily.  If  you  reform  the  House 
of  Commons,  pray  what  are  your 
intentions  with  respect  to  the 
House  of  Lords?  (applause.)  If 
you  wish  a  Reform  on  the  ground 
of  .the  House  of  Commons  having 
sanctioned  the  war  with  America.; 
if  you  wish  for  a  Reform  on  the 
ground  of  the  House  of  Commons 
having  sanctioned  the  war  with 
France,  sinking  for  a  moment  the 
fact  that  war  with  America  was 
the  uar  of  the  people,  sinking  the 
fact  that  the  war  with  France  was 
the  war  of  the  nation.  If  you  wish 
for  Reform,  because  at  a  later 
period  the  House  of  Commons 
found  it  necessary  to  pass  severe 
enactments  for  the  repression  of 
dangerous  disturbances,  then  1 
ask,  are  the  House  of  Lords,  who 
were,  parties  to  these  transactions,  to 
go  free?  If  not,  then  I  ask,  wliat 
is  the  remedy  you  propose  ?  And, 
if  you  propose  no, remedy  for  the 
House  of  Lords,  where  is  the  benefit 
of  reforming  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons?  Do  you  mean  to  prevail 
by  reason  or  by  compulsion  ?  If  by 
reason,  then  reason  is  as  good  out 
of  doors  as  in.  is  it  by  compulsion  ? 
Aye,  that  is  what,  you  mean,  but  what 
you  do  not  dare  to  soy  (loud  cheers). 
Why,  then,  my  quarrel  with  Re¬ 
formers  is  not  as  to  the  mode  of 
or  the  decree;  I  take  an  objection, 
in  limine,  that  they  ask  that,  instead 
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of  a  tripartite  Government,  there 
should  lie  erected  a  simple  instru¬ 
ment  which  would  do  its  own  work 
hy  sweeping  olf  every  obstacle  and 
impcdimentwhich  stood  in  its  way. 
This  is  my  objection  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  Reform.  I  do  not  object  to 
it  because-Old  Sarum  returns  one, 
or  two,  or  twenty  Members  to  Par¬ 
liament.  1  don’t  Object  to  it  lie- 
cause  it  would  prevent,  this  or  that 
Peer  from  exercising  his  influence 
in  returning  Members  for  Bo¬ 
roughs.  For  God’s  sake,  if  you 
can  prove  corruption  in  any  Bo¬ 
rough,  disfranchise  it  as  you  have 
disfranchised  Grampound.  But 
if  by  the  Representatives  of  the 
People  you  mean  the  organ  of  Liq¬ 
uation  (and  much  cOsfusion  has 
arisen  from  misunderstanding  and 
confounding  terms),  then  I  ask, 
when  the  nation  has  its  organ,  wiiut 
room  is  tin  re.  for  any  thing  more  ! 

This  is  “  discussing  the  ques- 
tion  argumentatively”  is  it?  This 
you  call  aryument.  It  is,  to  be 
sure,  less  of  the  jack  -  pudding 
cast  than  that  which  I  shall  come 
to  by-und-by ;  hut  what  is  there 
here  more  than  a  mere  dhfyuriuy 
of  the  question  ;  a  mere  keeping 
of  the  real  question  out  of  sight  ? 
Our  complaint  is  this :  “  The 
“  people  are  not  represented :  they 
“  have  shown  by  their  petitions, 
“  that  the  Aristocracy,  and  not 
“  the  Commons,  send  a  majority 
“  of  the  members  to  the  Lower 
“  House.”  And,  what  is  your 
answer  to  this  complaint  ?  We 
further  complain,  that  this  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  Aristocracy  has 
produced  a  want  of  feeling  for  the 


Commons,  and  has  led  to  that 
taxation  under  which  the  country 
is  suffering.  This  is  the  substance 
ot  our  complaint:  and,  what  is 
your  answer  ?  It  is  this  ;  that  it 
is  not  the  House  of  Commons 
alone  that  makes  the  laws  ;  but 
that  and  the  House  of  Lords  con¬ 
jointly  ;  and,  therefore,  a  reform 
of  the  former  can  be  of  no  use 
without  a  reform  of  the  latter. 

Here  you  think,  that,  having 
Six-Acts  before  our  eyes,  you  pin 
us  up.  Making  sure  that  we  dare 
not  answer,  you  cull  qn  us  to  an¬ 
swer,  as  Southey  and  Gifford  did 
on  me  as  soon  as  the  gagging  and 
dungeoning  hills  were  passed. 
Making  sure,  that  we  dare  not  say 
a  w  ord  in  answer,  you  go  crowing 
on,  that  you  put  this  “  plain- 
question”  to  us:  “  What  do  you 
mean  to  do  with,  the  House  of 
Lords  ?  ”  You  have  never  yet,  you 
suy,  met  with  a  man  to  give  you 
an  answer  to  this  question.  You 
are  particularly  lucky  just  at  your 
going  off,  then ;  for,  now  you  have 
met  with  the  very  man  that  you 
have  been  so  long  looking  for  in 
vain  ;  and  this  is  the  answer  (<* 
your  plain  question  :  WE  MEAN 
TO  REFORM  THE  HOUSE 
OF  LORDS  TOO.  There  now  ! 
There  is  an  answer  for  you, 
though  you  were  so  cock-sure, 
that  no  one  dared  give  il  you. 
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And,  now,  I  will  describe  to 
you  the  sort  of  Reform  that  we 
would  effect  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  Mr.  Grey,  now  Lord  Grey, 
presented,  in  1793,  a  petition, 
which  stated  that  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Lower  House 
were  returned  to  it  by  the  Upper 
House,  and  by  a  few  men  closely 
connected  with  those  of  the  Upper 
House.  We  would  take  away 
trom  the  Upper  House  the  power 
ot  doing  this ;  and,  as  this  is  di¬ 
rectly  in  the  teeth  of  the  “  late,” 
which  you  say  is  “  so  binding ,” 
we  should  call  this  reform  of  the 
House  of  Lords  not  only  a  legal, 
but  a  moral  reform. 

Aye,  but  you  have  a  tickler  in 
soak  for  us.  We  must  change 
the  wag  of  acting  in  the  Lords. 
That  is  we  must  prevail  on  the 
House  of  Lords  to  act  differently 
fvoru  the  manner  in  which  they 
act  now;  or  else  we  do  nothing, 
they  being  a  body  without  whom 
the  other  House  can  now  do  no¬ 
thing.  Then  comes  your  tickler: 

“  I)n  you  mean  to  prevail  by  rea- 
“  son,  or  by  compulsion  ?  If  by 
“  reason,  then  reason  is  as  good 
“  out  of  doors  as  in.  Is  it  by 
“  compulsion  ?  Aye,  that  is  what 
“  you  mean,  but  what  you  dare 
“  not  say." 

Impudent  mountebank.'  What 
do  you  mean  by  reason  being  as 


good  out  of  doors  as  it  is  in  ?  Do 
you  mean,  that,  unless  the  House 
of  Lords  be  absolutely  forced  to 
act  thus,  or  thus,  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  people  may  as 
well  have  no  representatives  at 
all  ?  This,  if  any,  must  be  your 
meaning ;  and,  then,  why  is  there 
a  thing  called  a  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  l  Yours  is  a  very  good  ar¬ 
gument  for  getting  rid  of  a  House 
of  Commons  altogether;  but, 
good  for  nothing  else. 

The  basis  of  your  argument  is 
this :  that  the  House  of  Lords, 
when  deprived  of  the  power  of 
returning  a  majority  to  the  other 
House,  would  have  a  disposition , 
and  would  be  constantly  endea¬ 
vouring,  to  do  just  the  same  as  if 
it  retained  that  power.  You  do 
not  seem  to  perceive,  that  it  is  the 
possessio7i  of  that  power .  which, 
and  which  alone,  creates  and  sus¬ 
tains  the  disposition  to  do  those 
things  which  we  say  ought  not  to 
be  done.  Take  away  that  power, 
the  disposition  ceases ;  or,  at 
least,  it  it  exist  in  some  degree  in 
the  breast,  it  is  restrained  from 
breaking  out  into  flagrant  acts  ; 
a  restraint  (hat  you  may  call 
“  compulsion;”  and,  so  far  are 
we  from  “  not  daring  ”  to  avow 
that  we  mean  to  prevail  by  this 
species  of  compulsion^  that1  we 
look  upon  those  as  idiots  that 
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expect  to  prevail  in  any  other 
way. 

What  is  compulsion ,  in  this  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  word  }  Why, 
restraining  men  from  doing  cer¬ 
tain  things,  or  causing  them  to  do 
certain  other  things,  against  what 
may  naturally  enough  be  their  in¬ 
clination.  And,  is  not  this  ne¬ 
cessary  in  all  ranks  and  states  of 
life  1  Are  we  not  all  under  the 
constant  compulsions  of  the  Jaw  1 
Is  not  the  King  himself  under 
compulson  as  to  his  marrying,  and 
as  to  many  other  things,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  which  he  naturally  enpugh 
might  wish  to  be  free  l  What 
the  devil,  then,  is  this  House  of 
Lords,  that  it  must  experience 
compulsion  of  no  sort  whatever  1 
What  the  devil  is  it,  that  we 
should  “ not  dare  say,”  that  we 
would  wish  to  see  an  efficient  re¬ 
straint,  or  check,  upon  its  actions, 
which  actions  affect  our  very 
lives- 1 

Yours  appears  to  be  a  pretty 
idea  of  a  “  tripartite  ”  Govern¬ 
ment.  There  is  one  body  (out  of 
the  three),  which,  according  to 
you,  must  have  no  check  upon  it 
at  all;  or  must  be  destroyed.  If 
the  Commons  have  a  House  of 
their  own,  the  Lords,  according 
to  you,  must  be  nothing.  The 
thing  must  be  one,  or  nothing. 
Tins  is  your  doctrine.  Why,  then 
are  we  put  to  the  expense  of 
what  is  called  a  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  ?  How  is  it,  that  the  Senate, 
in  the  American  Congress,  exists 


along  with  a  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  ?  These  bodies  fre¬ 
quently  differ  from  each  other; 
frequently  throw  out  each  other's 
Bills ;  are  a  constant  check  upon 
each  other;  act  compulsively  upon 
each  other;  and  yet  they  not  only 
co-exist,  but  proceed  in  the  dis¬ 
patch  of  business  w-ith  the  great¬ 
est  regularity  and  dignity,  and 
they  manage  the  affairs  of  a 
country  equalled  by  none  in  point 
of  happiness  and  obedience  to 
the  laws.  Will  you  say,  that  the 
Senate  is  nothing ,  because  the 
Lower  House  is  chosen  more  fre¬ 
quently,  and  directly  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  at  large ?  Why  not  call  this 
Lower  House  the  “  organ  of  the  . 
nation  ;  ”  why  not  call  it  a  “  sim¬ 
ple  instrument ;  ’’  w  hy  not  say, 
that  the  nation,  having  that,  can 
have  nothing  more  ?  This  is 
really  a  “  tripartite  ”  Govern¬ 
ment.  Here  are  a  President,  a 
Senate,  and  a  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  all  deriving  their  au¬ 
thority  from  different  descriptions 
of  suffrage  ;  checking  and  acting 
compulsively'  towards  each  other 
occasionally  ;  and  yet  all  exist¬ 
ing  in  the  greatest  harmony.  But, 
if  the  Senate,  who  really  repre¬ 
sent  the  Aristocracy  of  America, 
put,  of  their  own  will,  a  majority 
into  the  Lower  House,  would  it 
be  then  a  “  tripartite  ”  Govern¬ 
ment  1  No  ;  it  would  be  an  Oli¬ 
garchy  ;  an  “  Organ,”  a  “  simple 
instrument:”  just  that  sort  of 
thing  that  you  appear  to  be  so 
much  afraid  of!  In  England 
the  Chief  Magistrate  and  the 
Upper  House  are  hereditary  in¬ 
stead  of  being  elected  by  the  Aris¬ 
tocracy.  That  would  be  all  the 
difference  in  the  two  cases  if  our 
Commons,  or  People,  had  the 
choosing  of  the  House  that  is 
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called  theirs.  But  you  can  see 
nothing  but  open  war  between  the 
Houses,  if  one  of  them  were 
chosen  by  the  people  !  If  the 
Commons’  House  WERE  the 
Commons’  House,  you  think  that 
the  “  tripartite  Government  ” 
must  cease  !  Unless  the  Lords 
choose  the  Members  of  the  other 
J Louse,  you  can  see  no  hope  of 
preserving  the  Lords !  In  short, 
unless  two  of  the  parts  be  one , 
you  can  see  no  hope  of  preserv¬ 
ing  a  1'hree-part-  Government ! 

Why,  you  silly  as  well  as  im¬ 
pudent  mountebank,  had  you  the 
vanity  to  think,  that  no  one  would 
“  dare  ”  to  answer  you  '!  Did 
you  think,  that  your  vnpourings 
on  the  Liverpool  stage  too  were 
protected  by  Six- Acta  ?  Did  you 
torget,  that  it  was  not  yet  banish¬ 
ment  to  laugh  at  what  passed  in 
that  scene  of  unparalleled  ingau- 
ness,  froth  and  impudence  '! 

Having  given  you  the  “  an¬ 
swer,”  you  were  so  much  in  need 
of,  I  might,  but  I  will  not,  pass 
over  a  falsehood,  introduced  into 
the  above  passage  parenthetically. 

I  allude  to  your  assertion,  that  the 
people  were  lor  the  old  American 
War  and  for  that  against  France. 
What  (/round  have  you  for  this 
assertion  !  The  proof  of  the  con¬ 
trary  is  found  in  the  innumerable 
jwtitions  against  the  American 
War;  arid,  its  to  the  war  against 
the  people  of  France,  Oh !  im¬ 
pudent  mountebank  !  Is  not  the 
lie  given  to  you  by  the  proclama¬ 
tions,  the  acts,  the  unparalleled 
severities,  to  keep  the  people  from 
actually  rising-  in  open  rebellion 
against  the  undertaking  and  the 
carrying  on  of  that  war  !  Was 
not  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  sus¬ 
pended  for  seven  years  during 
that  war  1  Rut,  is  it  not  notorious, 


nay,  is  it  not  your  boast,  that  the 
object  of  the  war,  and  the  sole 
object,  at  the  outset,  was  to  put 
down  French  principles  in  Eng¬ 
land?  Is  not  this  as  well  known, 
as  it  is  that  you  were  Ambassador 
in  Portugal  with  a  salary  of  four¬ 
teen  thousand  n-year  out  of  our 
taxes  !  And  who,  then,  but  you 
would  have  had  the  brass  to  call 
that  war  a  war  oj  the  people? 

The  next  portion  of  your  speech 
relates  to  the  laudable  efforts  now 
making  by  Mr.  Fawkes  in  York¬ 
shire. 

“  This  question  of  Reform  is 
pressed  more  immediately  upon 
my  attention,  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  a  Gentleman  in  a  neigh- 
bou ling  County— a  Gentleman  of 
fortune,  of  character,  and  of  great 
talents,  of  whom  1  wish  to  speak 
with  great  respect,  having  thought 
proper  recently  to  rake  up  the  t tjjing 
embers  of  this  unhappy  question; 
on  which  occasion  he  did  me  the 
honour  to  refer  to  some  opinions 
delivered  by  me  in  nnothcr  place. 
Mr.  Fawkes,  the  gentleman  to 
whom  J  allude,  and  whose  name  I 
mention  with  honour,  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  express  Jiis  surprise  that  f, 
the  representative  of  the  opulent 
and  commercial  town  of  Livcipool, 
should  express  any  anxiety  about 
such  close  boroughs  as  Old  Saruin. 
Perhaps  I  might  in  return  express 
my  surprise  that  Mr.  Fawkes,  who 
commenced  his  exertions  for  re¬ 
form  by  clamouring  about  the  ina¬ 
dequate  representation  of  his  ow  n 
county  of  Yorkshire,  should,  now 
that  the  representation  of  that 
county  had  been  doubled,  discover 
that  a  reform  was  more  t/uin  ever  ne- 
cessan/  to  the  welfare  of  the  coun¬ 
try  (cheers).  Had  1  a  grievance  to 
complain  of,  it  would  be  that 
whibh  has  for  such  a  length  of 
time  been  dinned  in  my  ears,  l 
mean  the  complaints  of  the  county 
of  Yorkshire,  who,  like  Niobc  unit 
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lier  numerous  offspring,  wept  her' 
unhappy  fate,  and  now  that  she 
had  been  gifted  with  two  more 
helpmates,  seeing  her  unhappy  son 
coining  forward' to  lament  the  vio¬ 
lation  of  public  liberty  and  the  des¬ 
titution  of  England  (cheers).  Sur¬ 
prise  for  surprise.  But  I  shall  turn 
the  Gent'eman’ssurprise  to  convic¬ 
tion.  It  is  just  because  I  am  the  re¬ 
presentative  of  the  second  town  in 
the  kingdom,  that  1  advocate  the 
cases  of  smaller  boroughs.  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  declaring,  that 
were  I  the  representative  of  Old 
Sarum,  I  should  have  held  my 
tongue;  but  it  is  because  I  could 
not  be  suspected  of  having  a  sha¬ 
dow  of  interest  in  the  question,  that  I 
felt  it  my  duty  to  say  that  which, 
if  said  by  others,  might  be  imputed 
to  questionable  motives.  I  djd  so,  be¬ 
cause  I  was  anxious  to  expose  the 
fallacy  of  those  doctrines,  which, 
while  they  pretended  to  remove  the 
blots  and  scandals  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  contained  principles  which 
would  go  to  change  the  whole  na¬ 
ture  of  the  institution  itself.  Let 
any  reformer  show  me  that  he  is 
only  anxious  to  remove  those  blots 
which  exist,  and  1  am  with  hiqi ;  but 
the  doctrine  of  reform  goes  further 
—it  goes  not  to  alter  the  mode, 
but  the  thing — it  would  have  the 
effect  of  altering  those  institutions 
which  combined  all  the  industry,  all 
the  properly,  and  which  opened  a 
door  to  all  the  talent  of  the  coun¬ 
try  (cheers.)  Let  us  beware,  Gen¬ 
tlemen,  of  allowing  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  system  which  would  erf  by 
power  and  not  by  reason — which 
would  govern  by  authority  and  not 
by  that  salutary  conflict  of  opinions 
and  of  interests  which  at  present 
exists — a  system  which  to  act  at  all 
must  act  alone.  It  is  because  I  feel 
this  that  I  find  it  necessary  to  op¬ 
pose  Reform.” 

“  Niobe,”  indeed !  you  poor 
jester!  Where  lias  Mr.  Fawkes 
said,  that  Reform  is  now  “  more 
necessary  than  ever”  to  York¬ 


shire,  or  to  any  other  part  of  the 
country  ?  If  you  must  jest,  hatch 
ihe  subject  yourself,  and  do  not 
father  it  on  others.  Rut,  what  a 
vapid  coxcomb,  to  suppose,  that 
we  should  look  upon  you  as  really 
chosen  by  Liverpool!  “  No  inte¬ 
rest,”  have  you,  in  supporting 
Old  Sarum!  Just  as  if  we  did 
not  know,  that,  if  it  w>ere  not  for 
the  power  ot  the  rotten  Boroughs, 
your  face  could  never  have  been 
shown  in  Liverpool!  Just  as  if 
we  did  not  know,  that  it  was  the 
expenditure  caused  by  the  rotten 
Boroughs,  that  gave  you  your 
seat.  And,  as  to  your  being 
anxious  to  remove  blots,  we  know 
how  sincere  you  must  be,  when 
we  recollect,  that,  when  evidence- 
ol  Castlereagh’s  actually  selling 
a  seat  was  offered  to  be  produced 
at  the  bar  ot  the  House,  you 
voted  against  hearing  that  evi¬ 
dence,  on  the  ground  that  “  a 
stand  ought  to  be  made  against 
dqmocratical  encroachment.”  To 
produce  proof  of  seat-selling  you 
called  “  democrat  ical  encroach¬ 
ment.”  You  w  ould  not  hear  the 
tendered  evidence ;  you  called 
those  who  wished  for  inquiry 
“  a  low  degraded  crew;”  and  now 
you  wish  us  to  believe,  that  you 
are  “  anxious  to  remove  blots!” 
Yes,  after  the  manner  of  “  Gram- 
pound;”  that  is  to  say,  a  mode 
of  Reform,  which  would  wheedle 
the  nation  along  in  its  present 
state  for  ever;  a  mode  which 
would,  as  you  say,  not  alter  the 
thing ;  a  mode,  which,  under  the 
name  of  Reform ,  would  preserve 
the  corruption  unimpaired.  The 
close  ot  the  passage  last  quoted 
treats  us  to  a  repetition  of  your 
assertion  about  the  “  simple  in¬ 
strument;’  but,  I  have  answered 
that  before. 
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This  is  your  favourite  hit,  and 
you  return  to  it  again  when  you 
come  to  speak  of  the  influence  of 
the  Crown ;  but  now  you  come  to 
the  newr  doctrine  about  the  power 
of  the  press,  which  is  worthy  of 

{particular  notice,  because  it  has 
ately  been  held  forth,  not  only 
as  something  sufficient  to  weigh 
against  all  the  influenced’  rotten 
Boroughs,  but  as  something  that 
renders  it  necessary  to  pass  new 
laws,  laying  the  most  odious  re¬ 
straints  upon  the  people. 

Gentlemen,  it  has  been  said  that 
the  influence  of  the  Crown  ope¬ 
rates  s®  powerfully  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  it  perverts  all  its. 
decisions.  My  first  answer  to  that 
proposition  is  that  which  I  have 
already  given.  How  rarely  do  we 
find  the  House  of  Lords  differing  from 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  what  is 
the  cause  of  this?  Is  it  that  the 
influence  of  the  Crown  operates  on 
the  House  of  Lords  also  ?  Take 
either  alternative.  If  it  is  so,  then 
I  ask  will  you  reform  the  House  of 
Lords  also?  And  what  is  the  nature 
of  the  Reform  which  you  propose? 
If  it  is  not  so,  will  you  derange  the 
whole  machinery  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  by  placing  the  whole  pow  er  at 
the  disposal  of  a  single  body?  But 
nothing  can  be  more  false' than  to 
suppose  that  the  influence  of  the 
Crown  has  increased  comparative¬ 
ly  with  the  growth  and  strength  of 
public  opinion.  That  it  has  in¬ 
creased  numerically  in  the  House 
of  Lords  or  House  of  Commons  I 
deny.  Any  man  who  has  watched 
the  progress  of  the  Constitution 
must  have  observed  in  the  moral 
as  in  the  physical  world,  great 
powers  at  work,  which  require  the 
steady  hand  of  authority  to  direct 
and  control  them.  What,  Gentle¬ 
men,  would  you  say  to  that  philo¬ 
sopher  who,  in  sitting  down  to 
write  on  the  theory  of  w  inds  and 
tides,  and  to  give  a  history  of  na¬ 
vigation,  should  omit  to  describe 


that  new  and  mighty  power  (new 
at  least  in  its  application)  which 
walks  upon  the  wraters  with  a 
giant’s  strength ;  which  approxi¬ 
mates  distant  countries  and  eretrtf  sr 
near  neighbourships;  which  gives 
to  the  fickleness  of  the  winds,  and 
the  faithlessness  of  the  waves,  all 
the  certainty  and  security  of  a 
journey  by  land  [cheers]  ?  Would 
you  not  set  him  down  as  an  igno¬ 
rant,  unobservant,  and  idle  spec¬ 
tator  ?  a  man  whose  mind  was  so 
cramped  as  not  to  perceive  that 
the  omission  to  notice  the  power 
of  steam  had  routed  all  his  calcu¬ 
lations,  and  evinced  his  ignorance 
of  that  of  which  he  professed  to 
treat?  So  would  it  be  of  an  his¬ 
torian  who,  in  attempting  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  British  Constitution, 
were  to.  say  that  the  Crown  had  a 
veto  which  it  seldom  exercised ; 
that  tlie  House  of  Commons  had 
the  power  of  withholding  supplies 
which  it  never  enforced,  but  who 
omitted  to  notice  that  mighty  power 
of  public  opinion  which  was  guided  and 
directed  by  the  public  press.  Such  an 
historian  would  only  prove  his  own 
confined  knowledge,  and  his  utter 
incompetcncy  for  the  task  he  had 
undertaken.  I  say,  Gentlemen, 
that  in  all  countries,  in  order  to 
keep  that  standing  which  it  is  fit 
should  stand,  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  admit  any  partial  breach  on 
the  foolish  faith  that  nothing  Which 
has  not  been  calculated  upon  will 
enter.  Another  test  which  I  apply 
to  all  speculative  schemes  of  state 
policy,  is,  to  inquire  how  they  will 
operate  for  the  benefit  of  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which  we  live?  In  pri¬ 
vate  life  I  always  look  with  jea¬ 
lousy  and  caution  to  that  diffused 
generosity  which,  neglecting  its 
domestic  circle,  pretends  to  act 
for  the  general  benefit  of  mankind. 
In  looking  around  me  I  find  Great 
Britain  a  monarchy,  founded  on 
establishments’  which  bind  and 
control  it;  but  still  essentially 
a  monarchy,  which  I,  as  a  loyal 
subject,  am  bound  to  support,  I  do 
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not  tbink  it  fit  to  enter  tbe  lists 
in  order  to  show  why  it  is,  or 
why  it  should  be  a  monarchy.  I 
do  not  feel  bound  to  show,  a  priori, 
why  the  Government  of  England  is 
a  monarchy,  any  more  than  I  am 
to  show  why  England  itself  is  an 
island.  Sufficient  for  me  that  I 
find  it  so — that  it  has  from  gene¬ 
ration  to  generation  been  com¬ 
mented  upon,  but  not  altered; 
that  I  now  find  it  existing,  and 
that  I  owe  allegiance  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  under  which  1  teas  born 
[cheers].  I  know  how  stale  this 
doctrine  will  appear  to  those  who 
wish  to  inquire,  not  what  ought  to 
be  done  under  existing  circum¬ 
stances,  but  what  they  would  do 
were  every  thing  to  begin  again. 
I  wish  not  to  become  a  philoso¬ 
pher  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  by  being  a  bad  subject  in 
the  age  in  which  I  live  [cheers]. 
I  say  that  a  popular  assembly,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  reforming  principle, 
would  laugh  at  Monarchical  Go¬ 
vernment,  and  ivould  be  essentially 
a  republic.  I  shall  not  now  inquire 
whether  a  republican  form  of  go¬ 
vernment  would  be  better  than  the 
present.  I  feel  myself  bound  by 
the  laws — 

“  Spartam  nactns  es  hanc  exorna.” 

Improve  the  Constitution  as  much 
as  you  can,  but  when  an  attempt 
is  made  to  renew  it,  I  feel  myself 
bounded  by  the  law,  and  I  agree  with 
the  law  in  preference  to  the  theory 
[cheers].  I  remember  a  story  told 
of  a  certain  King  of  Bohemia,  w  ho 
was  most  anxious  to  become  a 
great  naval  power,  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  for  his  ambition,  a  great 
obstacle  presented  itself,  which 
was,  that  he  had  not  a  seaport  in  his 
dominions  [cheers  and  laughter]. 
I  feel  myself  in  the  same  situation 
with  his  Majesty  of  Bohemia  : 
when  a  republican  assembly  is  spoken 
of,  lfmd  I  am  not  free  to  choose,  for  1 
have  a  monaichy  and  an  aristo¬ 
cracy  in  my  eye  (cheers). 

let  the  King  of  Bohemia  pass 


front  your  stage  into  Joe  Miller 
without  interruption.  Let  the 
happy  agreement  between  the 
Lords  and  their  relations  and 
friends  pass  along  wdth  his  in¬ 
land  Majesty  ;  and  let  your  being 
“  bounded  by  the  ancient  law,” 
while  you  were  helping  to  pass 
Six-Acts,  go  in  company  with 
them.  But,  as  to  the  press,  this 
famous  thing  that  is  to  compensate 
us  for  the  loss  of  suffrage  and  for 
all  other  losses  and  wants  con¬ 
nected  with  our  political  rights,  I 
must  say  a  word.  “  The  mighty 
power  of  public  opinion,  guided 
and  directed  by  th e  public  press:' 
This  is,  it  seems,  our  protection 
against  all  that  the  King  and  the 
Parliament  can  do  !  You  seem  to 
think,  that  we  do  not  happen  to 
know,  that  about  seventeen  twen¬ 
tieths  of  this  press  is  in  the  actual 
pay,  or  under  the  influence,  of 
those  who  possess  the  Boroughs; 
that  the  press  is  their  abject  slave ; 
that  it  is  a  mere  tool  in  their 
hands ;  that  you  yourself  had  the 
principal  management  of  the  Anti- 
Jacobin,  which  w'as  set  up  with 
public  money;  that  the  Sun  and 
True  Briton  were  set  up  in  the 
same  manner,  and  that  the  latter 
paper  was,  in  1800,  offered  to  me 
by  an  under  Secretary  of  State. 
You  seem  to  think,  that  the  public 
do  not  happen  to  know  any  thing 
about  Gifford,  Southey,  Stoddart, 
Walter,  Stewart,  Heriot,  the 
Quarterly  Review,  the  Gentle¬ 
man’s  Magazine,  the  Tract  So¬ 
cieties,  the  “  Christian  Know¬ 
ledge”  Societies,  and  all  the 
swarm  of  writing  reptiles  and  of 
publications  in  the  service  of  the 
possessors  of  Boroughs. 

But,  if  the  “  public  press”  be 
our  all,  what  are  we  to  think  of 
the  laws  passed  to  crush  it !  And, 
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AVliat  are  vre  to  thinlt  of  von,  who, 
during  the  jocund  season  of  Siv- 
Acts,  defended  every  harsh  pro¬ 
position,  and  expressed  your  hope 
of  seeing  “  that  accursed  torch  oj 
discord  extinguished  for  era,” 
■  meaning  the  alntost  ov.hj  publica¬ 
tion,  w'hich  was  calculated  to 
.  open  the  eyes  of  the  people  to  the 
true  state  of  their  afftnrs'?  If  the 
“  public  press  ”  be  such  a  great 
'thing  for  ns,  look  at  the  forty -tiio 
acts  which  have  been  passed, 
i  within  these  thirty  year's,  for  the 
purpose  of  cramping  it,  and  mak¬ 
ing  it  the  slave  of  pow  er.  Look 
-at  Kid, mouth’s  Circular;  look  at 
the  Act  that  compels  the  printer  to 
give  hail  even  before  he  begins  to 
print ;  look  at  the  act  which  loads 
this  very  Register  with  paper  and 
price  ;  and  look  at  that  other  act, 
which  exposes  to  banishment  for 
life  any  one  w  ho  may  utter  any 
thing  having  a  tendency  to  bring 
into  contempt  the  passers  of  these 
acts !  Impudent  as  we  all  know 
you  to  be,  we  could  scarcely, 
without  these  tilings  before  our 
eyes,  have  believed  you  impudent 
enough  to  assert  that  we  stood 
in  no  need  of  Reform  because  the 
press  teas  become  so  free.  Cor¬ 
ruption,  in  all  her  works,  has 
been  no  where  so  successful  as 
with  the  press.  This  has  been 
the  most  powerful  of  all  her  means, 
except  those  trenchant  means 
that  I  need  not  minutely  de¬ 
scribe.  Had  it  not  been  for 
that  corrupt  press,  of  which  the 
A  /it i-  Jacobin  new  spaper  formed 
a  part,  never  could  this  kingdom 
have  been  in  its  present  state.  -  It 
is  this  very  press  that  has  brought 
us  to  behold  miseries  such  as  no 
nation  on  earth  ever  beheld  be¬ 
fore ;  and  ot  which  miseries  you, 
in  conclusion  of  the  reform-part 


of  your  speech,  talk,  wretched 
jester,  in  the  follow  ing  style : — 


Even  within  the  limits  of  our  ow  n 
time,  it  is  singular  to  observe  the 
various  inodes  in  which  Reform 
has  been,  advocated.  Six  years 
ago  great  and  oppressive  calami¬ 
ties  hefel  the  country.  The  price  of 
corn  feat  me  high,  and  food  became 
so  dear  that  it  was  unattainable  by 
the  lowest  classes  of  society.  What 
was  the  remedy  proposed  then  ?  Par¬ 
liamentary  Reforpt.  Parliamentary 
Reform  was  pointed  out  to  the  suf- 
t, Clang  people  as  a  remedy  for  even/ 
fM'nmce.  They  were  told  that  the 
ri  f-at  landholders  had  passed  the 
t*'  in  Bill,  and  that  the  only  remedy 
left ‘Was  to  put  down  those  tyrannical 
hrrnim/dcrs,  which  could  be  effected 
only  by  Parliamentary  Reform. 
Well,  the  times  are  come  round, 
the  markets  are  glutted,  the  people 
are  feeding  in  comfort  and  afflu¬ 
ence;  we  see  the  happy  effects  of 
Ihis  in  the  steady  employment  of  la¬ 
bour  at  something  of  a  reduced  rate 
ot  wages  certainty,"  but  still  more 
than  sufiicicnt  to  procure  the  ne¬ 
cessaries  of  Iff? ;  we^c  it  in  the 
redact  on  of  poofs  rate1,, *%nd  in  the 
diminution  of  crime,  '  ft  would  be 
rather  hard,  if  those  who,  seven 
years  ago,  thought  the  country 
ruined,  and  declared  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  good  for  nought  for  having 
passed  the  Corn  Bill,  w  ho  saw  the  in¬ 
crease  of  crime  consequent  upon  the 
scarcity;  it  would  be  rather  bard, 

I  say,  rf  they  did  not  sympathise 
in  that  prosperity  which  had  grown 
out  of  the  reverse  of  what  they  had 
complained  of.  (Laughter).  Well, 
law  prices  came,  and  landlords  be¬ 
came  distressed,  and  what  was 
then  the  remedy  ?  Parliamentary 
Rrihrm-again  (laughter)  ;  so  that  by 
a  Parliamentary  Reform  they  were 
to  restore  the  good  old  times  of  1817, 
which  times  a  Parliamentary  Re¬ 
form  liad  been  called  for  to  rcinedy. 
(Laughter).  I  do  not  wish  to  under¬ 
rate  either  evil;  God  forbid  1  should. 

In  both  there  is  much  which  I  la- 
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ment  and  could  wish  to  cure,  but  as 
to  a  Reform  in  Parliament  curing 
both,  I  leave  t©  the  judgment  of  any 
man  who  has  seen  it  prescribed  as 
a  specific  for  such  opposite  evils.  Re¬ 
form  is  prescribed  as  a  panacea  for 
every  thing.  I  remember  having  a 
short  time  since  somewhere  read  of 
an  artist  who  had  attained  con¬ 
siderable  eminence  in  painting, 
but  who  for  some  unaccountable 
reason  confined  himself  to  one 
branch  of  his  art,  that  of  painting 
a  red  lion.  (Laughter).  He  was 
employed  by  the  landlord  of  a  pub¬ 
lic-house,  for  whom  he  paintejl  a 
red  lion,  in  such  excellent  style;, 
as  considerably  raised  his  pro¬ 
fessional  reputation,  and  he  w$s 
in  consequence  sent  for  jby  a 
gentleman,  who  showed  lji«\  a 
large  pannel  in  his  parlour,  upon 
wh.ch  he  wished  to  have  some 
painting  executed.  The  artist, 
after  grave  consideration,  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  vacant  panne! 
should  be  filled  up  with  a  large  red 
lion  (laughter),  and  a  large  red 
lion  was  accordingly  painted.  In 
a  short  timp  after,  he  was  called 
upon  by  a.qii|ghbour  in  more  hum¬ 
ble  circumstances,  who  had  a  small 
paunel  in  w(hich  he  wished  to  have 
painted  a  landscape,  or  some  pretty 
trifle  in  water  colours.  The  painter 
opposed  this  plan,  and  warmly 
urged  that,  in  order  to  produce  a 
pleasing  effect,  the  pannel  should 
have  depicted  on  it  a  small  red 
lion.  (Cheers  and  laughter).  This 
s  the  case  with  the  advocates  of 
Reform,  in  whatever  direction  you 
meet  them,  and  the  most  you  can 
get  from  the  most  moderate  of  them 
is,  that  they  will  introduce  only  the 
small  red  lion.  (Laughter),  Gen¬ 
tlemen,  I  wish  these  things  were 
only  entertaining;  but  there  ^mis¬ 
chief  in  them,  and  the  country  must 
be  on  its  guard  ;  for,  believe  me,  if 
the  small  red  lion  once  gets  in,  he 
will  only  be  a  precursor  to  the 
whole  menagerie  (cheers),  and  we 
shall  have  not  only  to  turn  him  out 
as  he  came  in,  but  as  he  will  have 


grow  n  when  pampered  and  fed  in 
his  cage.  (Laughter). 

Laughter:  Yes,  and  the  rep¬ 
tiles  would  have  laughed,  if  you, 
as  Casea  says  of  Caesar,  "had 
“  cut  their  mothers’  throats." 
But,  who  besides  these  mean  and 
greedy  hounds  would  have  “  cheer¬ 
ed”  a  scurvy  jest  like  this,  when 
they  saw  hundreds  of  thousand© 
ol  people  actually  starving,  in  the 
midst  of  plenty,  only  on  the  other 
side  of  the  narrow  channel  that 
divided  them  from  the  native  land 
of  the  jester  who  was  operation 
before  them  ? 

What ;  did  we,  in  our  petitions 
of  1817,  pray  for  Reform  in  order 
to  make  corn  low-priced  ?  Do  we 
now  pray  for  it,  in  order  to  make 
corn  high-priced ?  Do  we  now 
pray  for  it,  in  order  to  see  “  re- 
“  stored  the  good  old  times  of 
“  1817 1  ”  Thou  impudent  mounte¬ 
bank  !  Thou  jack-pudding  of  the 
Liverpool  stage !  Thou  at  once 
the  most  impudent  and  most  mean 
of  all  creatures,  when  did  we  pray 
for  any  of  these  things  1  You 
are  a  pretty  fellow  to  be  the 
‘  leader  ”  of  a  legislative  assem¬ 
bly  !  Go :  a\yay  with  you  !  This 
done  shows  that  you  could  never 
be  tolerated.  Mr.  Peej,  is,  at 
any  rate,  no  jack  -  pudding :  no 
“  Mr.  Merryman he  may  be, 
and  he  will  be,  unable  to  suggest 
any  remedy  without  a  Reform  oi' 
the  Parliament ;  but  we  shall  not, 
as  we  read  his  speeches,  figure  to 
ourselves  a  fellow  with  ruddled 
cheeks  and  jacket  with  buttons  as 
big  as  plum-cakes. 

I  shall,  by-and-by,  have  to  show 
how  Reform  is  connected  with  the 
state  of  the  country.  But,  I  must 
first  notice  your  little  side-wind 
dissertation  on  our  foreign  poli¬ 
tics . 
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3.  Policy  with  regard  to 
foreign  Nations. — This  is  a 
very  curious  part  of  your  per¬ 
formance,  and  I  beg  the  public 
attention  to  it. 

“  This  subject  becomes  the  more 
important,  when  we  consider  that 
in  linkage  in  which  we  live  there 
exists  in  sonic  countries  an  open,  and 
in  others  a  secret  struggle  against 
monarchy  and  aristocracy — God  be 
praised  we  have  not  our  pjtirt  to  take  in 
sac'ra  struggle — God  be  praised  we 
have  already  derived  ail  the  benefit 
•which  cun  be  derived  from  the  conflict, 
and  therefore  it  is  our  duty  not  to 
side  in  the  assault  with  those  who  ask 
too  mtich,  or  with  those  who  will 
grant  nothing.  V/e  ought  not  to  sti¬ 
mulate  either  party,  we  ought  to  stand 
upon  a  firm  basis  as  spectators  inte¬ 
rested  in  the  contest,  and  perhaps 
ultimately  the  umpire.  But  if  we 
prematurely  make  ourselves  a  par¬ 
ty,  we  shall  lose  the  commanding 
position  which  we  bold  ;  we  shall 
also  lose  the  power  of  doing  much 
good,  aud  perhaps  run  the  risk  of 
having  our  own  institutions  not  al¬ 
tered  but  overthrown."  (Cheers.) 

Now,  if  this  be  sound  and  good, 
what  was  that  which  was  held 
forth  to  us  in  the  case  of  the 
French  War,  or,  rather,  the  war 
against  the_  French  people ,  and 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Bour¬ 
bons,  the  Pope  and  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion?  Oh!  but,  “  we  have  al- 
“  ready  derived  all  the  benefit 
“  which  can  be  derived  from  the 

conflict.'’  Yes;  eight  hundred 
millions  of  debt  in  one  shape  ;  and 
about  a  hundred  millions1  in  ano-. 
ther  shape  (the  dead  charge!) 
And,  besides  these,  a  standing 
lice  charge  of  about  ten  millions 
a-vear  for  army  and  other  things. 
These  are  the  “  benefits  ”  which 
we  have  “  already  derived  from 
the  conflict.-”  What  other  bene¬ 
fits  may  be  in  reserve,  l  cannot 


say  ;  but  this  I  well  know,  that  it 
lias  already  cost  all  this  to  pre¬ 
vent  Reform  ;  and  this  is  now  the 
general  opinion,  and  will  remain 
to  be  the  general  opinion,  in  spite 
of  all  that  can  be  said  or  done  by 
you  and  all  the  rest  of  the  poli¬ 
tical  mountebanks. 

“  Umpire!”  We  the  Um¬ 
pire  !  Do  you  hear  of  any  people 
appealing  to  us?  The  first  step 
even  of  Portugal,  a  sort  of  pro¬ 
vince  of  England,  was  to  chase 
away  all  Englishmen  in  authority, 
and  to  show,  in  the  most  marked 
manner,  a  resolution  not"  to  suffer 
us  to  show  our  noses  in  their  con¬ 
cerns.  In  the  several  countries 
where  there  has  been,  or  is,  a 
struggle  for  freedom,  there  have 
been  clivers  projects  of  govern¬ 
ment  on  foot,  and  in  many  cases 
foreign  aid  has  been  sought ;  but, 
in  no  one  instance  has  there  been 
a  single  projector  to  propose  an 
imitation  of  your  “  tripartite  Go¬ 
vernment,”  and  in  no  one  in¬ 
stance  has  there  been  an  applica¬ 
tion  to  that  Government  for  aid. 
Oh,  no!  The  nations  of  the 
-world  know'  too  wrell  what  your 
“  tripartite”  is.  It  is  “  as  noto¬ 
rious  as  the  sun  at  noonday,”  and 
the  nations  cast  it  from  them ;  keep 
it  out,  as  they  would  the  yellow 
fever  or  the  plague. 

4.  D  ISTIIESS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 
— On  the  day  of  your  great  bene¬ 
fit  ;  the  day  of  your  last  perform¬ 
ance,  you  said  nothing  upon  this 
subject,  though  it  was  one  to  which 
a  would-be  “  leader”  might  have 
been  expected  to  allot  a  consi¬ 
derable  portion  of  his  remarks. 
Upon  the  minor  stage,  however, 
the  “  Little  Theatre”  of  your 
C/ub,  you  made  this  distress  a 
part  of  your  performance  ;  and,  a 
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very  pretty  part  i  t  was,  ;ts  we  are 
now  going  to  see. 

Gcntiemen,  you  embodied  your¬ 
selves  at  a  time  when  the  country 
was  in  great  difficulties,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.— The  councils 
to  which  we  gave  .our  cordial  sup- 
pot  t  have  gloriously  surmounted 
the  external  difficulties  ;  and  sur¬ 
mounted  them  not  as  those  who 
were  then  opposed  to  us  recom¬ 
mended — by  compromise,  by  truck¬ 
ing,  or  by  a  mere  accidental  lucky 
escape,  but  by  perseverance,  by 
steadiness,  by  confidence  in  ourselves, 
in  our  country  and  our  cause,  by  a 
triumph  without  example,  as  our  ex¬ 
ertions  were  without  precedent  or 
parallel.  Unfortunately,  great  efr 
forts  are  not  to  be  made  without 
great  sacrifices,  and  as  the  over¬ 
strained  exertion  of  the  political  as 
well  as  of  the  physical  body,  pro¬ 
duces  lassitude  and  exhaustion;  un¬ 
fortunately,  the  conclusion  of  our 
dangers  front  without  was  followed 
by  internal  dangers,  which  if  not 
more  difficult  to  overcome,  were 
equally  more  painful  to  combat.  In 
combating  such  dangers,  we  were 
animated  by  none  of  the  feelings 
which  sustained  us  during  the  Con¬ 
flict  with  the  foreign  foe ;  we  felt 
that  wc  were  at  war  with  those  who 
ought  to  have  been  our  fellows  in 
sentiment  as  in  country;  and  our 
triumph  was  painful  in  its  execution, 
though  fist  and  merciful  in  its  pur¬ 
pose.  Long  may  those  over  whom 
it  wus  achieved  shore,  in  peace  and 
tranquillity,  the  benefit  of  its  achieve¬ 
ment!  I  would  fain  hope,  indeed, 
Gentlemen,  that  wc  have  no  more 
such  struggles,  no  more  such 
triumphs  to  apprehend.  Looking 
abroad  through  Europe,  I  see  no 
near  prospect  of  a  call*  upon  this 
country  for  any  foreign  exertion 
At  home,  I  do  not  disguise  fomjmy- 
srf  that  I  sec  g rent  difficulties  and 
greet  distress,  but  I  see  those  diffi¬ 
culties  and  that  distress  in  quarters 
where  cducution  and  intelligence  may 
be  expected  to  counteract  intem¬ 


perance  of  feeling,  to  correct  pre¬ 
judice.  and  to  discountenance  fac¬ 
tion.  The  sufle ring, was,  ere-whilb, 
in  those  classes  of  society  with 
whom  suffering  naturally  begets 
impatience,  and  absorbs  reflection, 
and  delivers  Over  the  sufferer,  in 
pardonable  and  pitiable  delusion, 
a  prey  to  every  designing  demagogue 
who  points  out  resistance  as  a  re¬ 
medy.  It  exists  now,  I  am  grieved 
to  acknowledge,  in  higher-  classes 
of  society,  not  less  entitled  to  sym¬ 
pathy,  not  less  objects  of  compas¬ 
sion,  and,  where  practicable,  of 
relief;  but  who  know  that  their 
safely,  as  well  as  their  prosperity,  is 
bound  vp  with  the  peace  of  the  king¬ 
dom  ;  and  who,  when  they  are 
satisfied  that  the  privations  which 
they  now  endure  arc  such  as  neither 
lutes  nor  governments  can  cure,  will 
be  cautious  not  to  lend  their,  au¬ 
thority  to  any  schemes,  which, 
under  pretence  of  alleviating  pre¬ 
sent  and  partial  evils,  may  lead  to 
the  disturbance  of  .their  country.  I 
am  confident,  that,  having,  during 
a  great  struggle  of  so  many  years, 
preached  patience  to  the  humbler  classes 
of  the  community,  the  higher  will 
not  now  desert  their  duty,  by  re¬ 
fusing,  in  their  turn,  to  practise  the 
same  degree  of  patience  which  has 
been  generally  displayed  by  those 
beneath  them.  For,  Gentlemen, 
apart  from  the  interests  of  separate 
classes,  we  have  all  a  common  in¬ 
terest  in  the  conservation  of  that  order 
of  things  which  is  the  security  of 
the  whole.  We  must  feel,  I  am 
sure,  and  none  feel  more  than  those 
whom  I  am  addressing,  that  it 
would  be  a  peevish  and  unthinking 
spirit,  which,  under  the  irritation 
of  a  temporary  inconvenience,-  should 
quarrel,  not  with  1  he  immediate 
sources  of  immediate  suffering,  but 
with  all  that  surrounds  them,  with 
all  that  is  contemporary  with  them, 
with  passive  circumstances  as, well 
as  with  active  causes  ;  as  a  child, 
in  its  anger,  bents  the  pound,  be¬ 
cause  for  a  moment  it  has  fallen. 
To  maintain  to  our  native  land  that 
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supremacy  which  it  has  long  exer¬ 
cised,  we  must  look  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  its  institutions-;  and  if, 
in  a  moment  of  uncomfortable 
pressure,  we  lay  hold,  in  anger,  on 
those  established  institutions,  and 
shake  them  to  ruin, 'we  may  be  per¬ 
fectly  sure,  that,  while  we  procure 
no  remedy  for  the  evil  that  assails  us, 
we  shall  take  from  our  posterity, 
probably  from  ourselves,  the  means 
of  safety  as  w  ell  as  the  hope  of  re¬ 
paration.  - 

This  is  quite  enough  to  con¬ 
vince  any  man  of  sense,  that  you 
are  wholly  unfit  to  have  any  hand 
in  conducting  the  affairs  of  this 
country.  It  shows,  that  you  know 
nothing  at  all,  that  you  can  know 
nothing  at  all,  about  them  ;  and, 
of  course,  that  you  would  be  a 
sad  load  upon  the  shoulders  of  a 
Ministry,  who,  if  they,  even  w  ith¬ 
out  any  such  load,  get  out  of  the 
present  mess,  or  even  stagger  along 
in  it  for  auother  year,  without 
being  buried  alive,  will  deserve  to 
be  ranked  amongst  the  cleverest 
fellows  that  ever  walked  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  ;  and  God  only 
knows  how  far  that  is  from  being 
their  true  character  !  We  have 
here  quite  enough  to  convince  any 
man  of  sense,  that  you  cannot  be 
in  place ;  that  is  to  say,  here,  at 
home.  In  place,  somewhere  or 
other,  you  will  be,  as  long  as  the 
system  last,  unless  you  be  abso¬ 
lutely  kept  out  by  physical  force. 
But,  this  dissertation  on  distress  is 
conclusive  as  to  the  impossibility 
of  your  being  in  place  at  home; 
or,  at  least,  in  any  place  that 
would  expose  the  Ministry  to  the 
risk  of  your  opening  your  month 
n  the  House  of  Commons,  if 
the  licence  -  fellows  and  placit- 
hnnters  at  Liverpool  continued  to 
return  you  (and  they  would  as  long 
as  there  were  pickings)  your  col¬ 


leagues  must  absolutely  muzzle 
you,  or  prepare  for  making  their 
exit  from  Whitehall ;  and  that 
they  certainly  would  not  do  with¬ 
out  many  and  many  a  broken 
heart-string. 

But,  now,  let  us  look  at  this 
“  statesman-like  ”  thing  a  little 
in  detail ;  beginning  with  the 
“  triumph  ”  of  the  late  war.  This 
triumph  was,  you  say,  “  without, 
example ;  ”  and  so  it  was ;  for  it 
cost  a  thousand  millions  of  Taxes 
during  war,  and  it  has  left  the 
nation  loaded  with  six  hundred 
millions  of  ’Change  Alley  Debt, 
contracted  during  the  war,  with  a 
hundred  millions  of  Dead  Charge 
Debt,  with  a  hundred  millions  of 
Poor-rate  Debt,  and  with  abont 
two  hundred  millions  of  Live 
Charge  Debt.  This  is  what  “  the 
triumph”  cost;  and,  therefore,  it 
certainly. was  a  triumph  “without 
example.”  You  say,  that  “  the  tri¬ 
umph”  was  obtained  by  “  steadi¬ 
ness”  and  by  “  confidence.”  That 
is  to  say,  by  steadiness  in  borrow¬ 
ing  and  never  paying  ;  and  by 
confidence  in  the  force  of  money ; 
for  by  money  it  was,  and  by  money 
only,  that  “  the  triumph,”  which 
was  a  triumph  over  England,  and 
not  over  France,  was  obtained. 

“  Unfortunately what!  Can 
any  thing  unfortunate  have  come 
out  of  this  “  triumph ?”  We 
shall  hear.  Yes  :  “  unfortunately, 
“  great  efforts  and  overstrained 
“  exertions  are  followed  by?  assi- 
“  tude  and  exhaustion  in  the  poh- 
“  tical  as  well  as  in  the  physical 
“  body.”  So,  then,  there  were 
overstrained  exertions,  though 
you  had  told  the  gaping  blood¬ 
suckers,  just  before,  that  “the 
triumph  ”  was  obtained  by  steadi¬ 
ness  and  confidence.  Tne  crew' 
that  w’ere  listening  to  you  know  a 
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little  something  of  commercial 
overstraining ;  oven-pulling,  or 
drawing ;  and  they  know,  too, 
that  it  indicates  any  thing  but 
“  steadiness  and  confidence ;  ”  but 
that  it,  like  your’s,  never  fails  to 
produce  “  lassitude  and  exhaus¬ 
tion;”  only  it  always  (except 
amongst  mountebanks)  produces 
the  exhaustion  first  and  the  lassi¬ 
tude  afterwards. 

From  this  sickly  stuff,  you  come 
to  the  internal  tears  of  1817  and 
1819;  and  here  you  discover  all 
that  flippant  insolence  and  that 
dunghill- cock  boldness  that  have 
long  secured  to  you  so  large  a 
portion  of  public  detestation.  You 
and  your  crew  (who  now  toasted 
the  Manchester  Magistrates )  “  tri¬ 
umphed  ”  then,  too,  did  you  !  Yon 
gained  a  “ painful  triumph  ii 
was  “  painful  in  its  execution  and 
merciful  in  its  purpose.”  There 
only  wanted  Oliver  and  Edwards, 
one  to  sit  on  your  right  hand  and 
one  on  your  left.  But,  I  do  not 
know,  indeed,  that  this  was  neces¬ 
sary.  You  must  have  been  sure 
of  your  men,  before  you  talked  in 
this  style. 

You  “triumphed”  in  1817  and 
1819.  Your  means  were,  the 
Manchester  Magistrates  and  Yeo¬ 
manry  ;  the  Oldham  Inijnest ; 
Oliver;  Edwards;  the  Six- Acts. 
These  indicated  that  merciful 
■ •purpose  of  whick  you  have  the 
insolence  to  talk.  And,  as  to  your 
own  particular  mercifulness,  we 
have  on  record  “  the  revered  and 
ruptured  Ogden,”  and  the  loud 
laugh  with  which  it  was  received. 
That  is  down  to  your  account. 
We  have  that  as  a  proof  of  the 
mercifulness  of  your  purpose. 
Your  “  triumpli,”  that  triumph  of 
which  you  boast,  was  a  triumph 
over  those  laws,  which  you  now 


affect  to  hold  in  such  reverence  ; 
and  enough  of  which  will,  I  trust, 
be  left,  at  last,  for  purposes  not 
necessary  to  be  particularly  men¬ 
tioned  here.  Yonr  crew  say,  that 
you  are  going  to  be  Governor-Ge¬ 
neral  of  India;  but,  neither  Swann, 
nor  Knight,  nor  Dewhurst,  nor 
any  other  of  the  victims  of  your 
“■triumph”  has,  in  my  view  of 
things,  the  smallest  reason  to  wish 
to  change  chances  with  yon;  and, 
this  1  put  down  in  black  and  white, 
that  iny  words,  like  those  with 
regard  to  Peel’s  Bill,  may  be  re¬ 
membered.  I  could  now  tell  your 
fortune  pretty  nearly  as  accurate¬ 
ly  as  I  did  the  fortune  ol  that  Bill. 
When  you  once  see  the  dills  ot 
England  behind  you,  -  -  -  —  - 
But,  let  it  bd  for  the  present.  You 
will  know  all  about  it  rpiite  soon 
enough. 

We  now'  come  to  vour  “  States - 
man-like  view”  of  the  situation  of 
the  Farmers  and  Landlords  ;  and 
here  we>  shall  see  how  fit  you 
would  be  for  a  Minister.  You 
comfort  ypurself  by  the  reflection, 
that  the  distress  is  now  amongst 
persons  of  “  education,’'  and  not 
amongst  those  who  are  liable  to 
be  deluded  by  “  designing  dema¬ 
gogues.”  But,  what  is  education 
to  do  for  the  sufferers?  Will 
they  bear  beggary  the  better  for 
having  been  gentlemen  ?  Oh,  no ! 
This  is  not  what  you  mean.  You 
mean,  that,  being  persons  of  edu¬ 
cation,  they  will  see,  that  their 
own  “  safety  is  bound  up  with  the 
peace  of  the  country.”  In  short, 
that  they  will  not  be  for  Reform  ; 
because  they  will  see,  that  their 
sufferings,  which  are  only  tempo¬ 
rary  and  partial,  cannot  be  put 
an  end  to,  or  lessened,  by  any 
thing  that  the  Government  can  do. 

In  the  first  place,  you  do  not 
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appear  to  see,  that  the  v.  hole 
tody  of  farmers  must  lose  their 
capital,  and  the  landlords  their 
estates,  unless  the  Government  do 
something,  and  that  quickly  too. 
Not  seeing  this,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  your  head  runs  upon  the  dan¬ 
gers  that  the  great  would  run  the 
risk  of  from  Reform.  The  mass 
ot  proprietors  and  occupiers  of 
land  must  he  ruined  without  Re¬ 
form  ;  and  you  are  talking  to 
them  of  the  dangers  that  might 
come  with  Reform.  You  are  tell¬ 
ing  them  that  their  “  safety  is 
Bound  up  ”  with  the  present  mode 
of  going  on ,  and  they  know,  as 
"'ell  as  you  know  what  a  salary 
of  fourteen  thousand  a-year  is, 
that  their  certain  ruin  is  bound  up 
■tfith  that  same  mode  of  going  on. 
Tell  them  how  they  can  get  rents , 
or  keep  their  farm-stock  from  the 
hands  oi  the  Sheriff,  with  wheat 
at  4s.  a  bushel :.  tell  them  that, 
and  cease  vour  unmeaning  babble 
about  “  safety  bound  up  with  the 
peace  of  the  country.”  They  now 
know  pretty  well,  th?.f  their  safety 
is  not  bound  up  with  ’Change 
Alley ,  the  Dead  Charge,  the  Live 
Charge,  and  Whitehall.  They 
know,  that  they  must  be  unbound 
from  these,  or  some  of  these,  or 
that  they  are  all  a  herd  of  beg¬ 
gars;  and  that,  in  that  case,  “  the 
peace,  of  the  country  ”  will  be  of 
lid  great  value  to  them. 

It  is  useless  (though  they  de¬ 
serve  it  at  your  hands  particu¬ 
larly)  for  you  to  twit  them  with 
the  patience  that  “  they  preached ” 
to  the  suffering  millions.  You 
can  hardly  refrain  from  jesting 
even  here  ;  and  here  you  might 
employ  it  with  some  degree ? of 
justice,  though  your  disposition  to 
do  it  shows  what  a  shallow  thing 
you  are.  What  is  the  amount  of 


all  your  exhortations  to  this  great 
class  of  sufferers  1  What  are  you 
driving  at,  when  you  call  upon 
them  to  he  cautious  how  they 
sanction  any  thing  that  may 
“  lead  to  the  disturbance  of  their 
country?  ”  What  boots  your  so¬ 
lemn  observation,  that  “  we  have 
“  all  a  common  interest  ip  the  con- 
“  servation  of  that  order  of  things 
“  which  is  the  security  of  the 
“  ichole?”  To  what  end  is  this 
sprouting  of  the  potatoe ;  this  pal¬ 
pable  Irish  Roll  !  It  is  the  dis¬ 
turbance  in  their  pockets  that  they 
are  thinking  about,  and,  though 
they  know,  that  the  present  order 
of  things  is  exceedingly  good  for 
tax-eaters,  it  is  by  no  means 
good  for  them,  and  "that  “  we,”  if 
such  as  you  are  put  along  with 
the  landlords  and  farmers  and 
traders  and  non-tax-eaters,  have 
not  a  “  common  interest;”  but, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  interests 
are  directly  opposed  to  each  other; 
and,  what  is  more,  that,  in  their 
present  state,  the  two  descriptions 
ol  persons  can  no  longer  co-exist. 

It  is  perfect  nonsense,  there¬ 
fore,  to  talk,  in  such  a  case,  of  the 
classes  in  question  being  “  runted ” 
by  any  “  shaking  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  ”  of  the  country.  They  must 
be  ruined,  unless  those  things 
which  yAu  call  institutions  be 
shaken.  They  must  be  ruined  ; 
they  are  condemned  to  ruin,  un¬ 
less  the  Debt  and  the  Seat-selling 
be  shaken,  and  speedily  and  well 
shaken  too  ;  and  as  to  what  “  pos¬ 
terity  ”  would  have  taken  from  it 
by  this  shaking,*  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  taken  from  it  about 
seven  hundred  millions  of  Debt, 
together  with  Six -Acts  and  a 
great  number  of  other  valuables 
provided  for  it  and  intended  to 
be  enjoyed  by  it  as  long  as  there 
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shall  be  a  people  called  the 
English. 

Tt  is  not  stuff  like  this  that  can 
induce  the  owners  of  the  land  and 
of  goods  to  refrain  from  wishing 
for  Reform ,  if  by  no  other  means 
they  can  keep  their  land  and  their 
goods;  and,  if  you  cannot  see, 
thev  can,  how  it  is  that  the  rotten 
Boroughs  take  away  their  goods 
and  estates ,  an  instance  of  which 
operation  I  will  now  give  you,  as 
a  thing  for  you  to  jest  upon  at 
your  next  exhibition,  if  you  should 
ever  have  another  on  the  boards 
in  this  country.  You  say,  that 
Reform  will  not  raise  'prices. 
Empty  Mountebank!  Flippant 
Mr.  Merryman !  who  ever  said,' 
or  seemed  to  think,  that  it  would  1 
Who  but  knaves  and  fools  ever 
wished  for  such  rise?  And, 
above  all  things,  who  ever  said, 
or  thought,  or  dreamed,  that 
Reform  would  fend  to  produce 
such  an  efFect  ?  But.  there  was  a 
thing,  which  we  said  Reform  would 
do ;  namely,  to  cause  the  taxes  to 
he  reduced;  to  take  off  a  large 
part  of  that  60  millions  a-year, 
which  is  the  cause  of  all  the  dis¬ 
tress,  in  your  country  as  well  as 
in  ours  ;  for,  you,  in  speaking  in 
your  flippant  manner  about  the 
present  ease  and  happiness  of  the 
humbler  classes,  seem  to  have 
wholly  forgotten,  that  tlie  people 
of  whole  parishes  in  your  own 
country  have  been  receiving  the 
extreme  unction  in  consequence  of 
a  total  want  of  food ,  while  corn 
and  meat  were  daily  shipped  from 
that  very  country  in  prodigious 
quantities;  you  seem  to  have 
wholly  forgotten  that  the  best  of 
all  possible  Parliaments  hail  be¬ 
fore  it,  at  one  and  the  same  mo¬ 
ment,  a  vote  of  money  to  relieve 


the  starving  people  of  Ireland , 
and  a  Report  recommending  a  vote 
of  money  to  enable  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  take  English  and  Irish 
corn  into  pawn  on  account  of  it» 
over-abundance ;  you  seeiri  to  have 
forgotten  all  this  completely,  when 
you  were  jabbering  away  about 
the  ease  and  com  fort  and  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  humbler  classes. 

The  cause,  and  the  only  cause, 
of  all  the  distress,  in  all  the  ranks 
of  life,  is,  the  60  millions  of  taxes; 
and,  a  large  part  of  these,  we  say, 
would  be  taken  off  by  Reform,  and 
never  will,  in  that  large  part,  be 
taken  off  without  Reform.  This  is 
what  we  say;  and,  if  we  be  told., 
that  the  taxes  are  wanted ;  that  the 
expenditure  which  is  now  going  on 
is  just  and  necessary,  we  deny  the 
assertion  ;  we  disprove  it  point  by 
point,  from  the  'Change-Ally  debt 
down  to  the  Door-keepers  at  White¬ 
hall.  It'  would  require  volumes 
to  exhibit  in  detail  every  instance 
of  monstrous  extravagance;  biff, 
we,  now-and-then,  take  an  in¬ 
stance  ;  and,  such  an  one  I  am 
gcii.g  to  take  now. 

Much  of  the  squanderings  that 
have  taken  place,  took  place  un¬ 
der  pretence  of  a  rise  in.  the  price 
of  provisions.  Now,  Jack- Pud¬ 
ding  j  I  am  going  to  show,  in  a 
few  words  and  a  few  figures,  what 
will  have  more  effect  in  produc¬ 
ing  a  Reform,  than  would  be  pro¬ 
duced  against  it  by  all  that  you 
could  say,  if  you  were  to  begin 
gabbling  to-morrow,  and  go  on  to 
the  end  of  your  life.  Mark, 
3Iountebank :  wheat,  meat,  all 
farm-produce,'  every  article  of  it, 
is  lower  priced  now  than  in  1702. 
Fanners  and  landlords  look  at  the 
o  llowing : 
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In  the  Ordnance 


Full  Pay  and 
Allowances  in 


Full  Pay  and 
Allowances  in 


Secretary  to  Board  of  Ordnance  -  -  ^ 
Chief  Clerk  to  Surveyor  General  -  -  - 
Assistant  to  -  -  Ditto  ...... 

Chief  Clerk  to  the  Clerk  of  thet,  Ordnance  - 
Chief  Clerk  to  the  Principal  Storekeeper  - 

-  -  Ditto -- to  Clerk  of  Delivery  - 

-  -  Ditto  -  -  to  Treasury  ----_■- 

-  -  Ditto  -  -  to  Board  of  Ordnance  -  -  - 
Second  Clerk  to  -  -  Ditto  ..... 
Superintendent  of  Ordnance  Shipping  -  - 

WOOLWICH: 


Ditto  of  Cheque  ------ 

PLYMOUTH : 


Ditto  of 


Cheque 

FEVERSHAM  : 


GIBRALTAR : 


Clerk  of  Survey 
Ditto  of  Checiue 


This 


is  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  the  estates  are  taken  from 
the  Landlords,  the  farm-stock  from 
the  F  armers,  and  the  goods  from 
the  .tradesmen!  The  above 
belongs  to  the  Live  Charge.  Let 
us  now  take  a  specimen  of  the 


1792. 

510 

1  • 

1821. 

£  1695 

437 

- 

- 

1135 

200 

. 

• 

825 

300 

- 

- 

1035 

200 

• 

935 

200 

- 

- 

935 

200 

• 

- 

737 

200 

- 

- 

1125 

200 

- 

• 

1177 

150 

- 

- 

827 

160 

_ 

700 

100 

- 

. 

475 

80 

- 

362 

140 

725 

120 

- 

- 

475 

100 

- 

292 

150 

575 

90 

- 

- 

362 

182 

10s. 

725 

109 

lOr. 

- 

355 

91 

5  s. 

- 

262 

ge.” 

And 

compare 

r/  of  1792 

with  the 

Retired  Allowances  of  1821  ; 
these  retired  allowances  being 
sums  given  to  those  who  now  do 
nothing  at  all. 


tiiief  Clerk  to  Clerk  of  Ordnance  -  - 
Ditto  -  -  Ditto  Clerk  of  Deliveries  - 
Ditto  -  -  Ditto  Principal  Storekeeper  - 
Plymouth  Storekeeper  ------ 


Dover  Ditto  ------ 

Fevershain  Ditto  -  .  .  _ 
Portsmouth  Clerk  of  Survey  - 


Waltham  Abbey  Ditto 
Gravesend  Clerk  of  Ch 
Sheerness  -  -  Ditto 


Full  Pay, 
1792. 

Retired 

Allowances, 

1821* 

£  300 

- 

- 

£  900 

-  200 

- 

- 

5?7 

-  200 

- 

- 

477 

-  140 

- 

- 

577 

- 

- 

500 

- 

- 

400 

-  120 

_ 

333 

-  150 

- 

. 

320 

-  150 

- 

- 

375 

- 

- 

262 

- 

- 

300 

-  95  10s. 

- 

192 

- 

• 

200  ' 
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Tower  Clerks  -  -  -  -  - 
Ditto  ------- 

Ditto  ------- 

Ditto  ------- 

Ditto  ------- 

To  ask,  whether  man  ever 
heard  of  any  thing  so  monstrous 
as  this  before  would  be  foolish  ; 
for,  hundreds  of  things  equally 
monstrous,  equally  an  outrage  to 
the  feelings  of  the  nation,  have  been 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Hume.  But 
1  may  reasonably  ask  (and  I  put 
it  to  almost  any  man  on  earth  but 
you,  Mountebank  of  Liverpool) 
whether  this,  or  any  thing  like 
this,  could  be,  if  the  House  of 
Commons,  who  vote  all  the  mo¬ 
ney,  were  chosen  by  the  people 
at  large  ;  that  is  to  say,  by  those 
who  pay  the  taxes  that  are  thus 
expended  ?  And,  impudent  Mr. 
Merryman,  do  you  think,  that 
facts  like  these  are  to  be  driven 
out  of  the  minds  of  the  half-ruin¬ 
ed  farmers  and  landlords  by  your 
exhortations  not  to  “  disturb  the 
peace”  or  “  shake  the  institu¬ 
tions  ? How  are  they  to  see  any 
danger,  to  themselves ,  in  the  re¬ 
form  that  you  are  so  much  afraid 
of?  They  can  easily  enough  see 
why  it  is  that  you  are  anxious 
about  “  institutions”  like  the 
above;  but,  they  cannot  so  ea¬ 
sily  see  how  their  “  safety”  is 
bound  up  with  such  “  institu¬ 
tions  ;  ”  or  how  they  are  to  be 
“  ruined”  by  the  shaking  of  such 
institutions.  They  are  seeking 
for  something  to  prevent  them 
from  losing  their  last  acre,  their 
last  head  of  stock  and  last  pack¬ 
age  of  goods.  They  see  here 
how  it  is  that  these  go  away ; 
and,  whatever  you  may  think  of 
your  talent  at  jesting,  there  will 


626 

Retired 

Full  Pay,  Allowances, 

1792.  1821. 

—  -  -  £  350  , 

—  -  458'’ 

'  -  -  320 

—  -  -  mi 

—  -  -  338 

require  something  more  than  jests 
to  keep  “  institutions ”  like  the 
above  standing  even  only  for  one 
more  year! 

What  I  have  shown  would  be 
enough  ;  but,  since  my  hand  is 
in,  and  to  come  to  close  quarters 
with  the  rotten  boroughs,  and 
show  the  farmers  how  they  take 
away  their  sheep  and  cows,  I 
will  give  another  instance.  One 
of  those  sweet  rotten  things,  to 
w’hich  you  bear  such  an  affec¬ 
tionate  attachment,  is  called 
Queenborough ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  queen  of  all  rotten  borough?). 
However,  we  shall  see,  that  the 
“  freemen  ”  of  this  borougli  are 
persons  of  singular  merit ;  for,  of 
the  Members  of  the  Corporation. 
(which  is  an  “  institution” )  all 
blit  one  are  in  some  office  or  other 
under, or  have  some  money  transac¬ 
tion  with,  the  Government.  There 
are,  in  this  sweet  borough,  about 
three  hundred  “ freemen  ”  and 
of  these  and  their  sons  and  other 
relations,  one  hundred  and  ninety 
are  in  public  employ.  Amongst 
them  they  receive,  in  various 
ways,  about  25,000/.  a-year  ;  but, 
one  hundred  and  forty-seven  freq- 
nien  and  eleven  ot  their  sons, 
receive,  in  salaries  and  ullowv 
ances,  nearly  20,000/.  a-year ! 

This  is  the  way  in  which  we 
show  how  it  is  that  rotten  boroughs 
work  to  the  destruction  of  the 
country.  How  singular  it  is  (if  J 
had  time  to  go  into  another  pa¬ 
per)  to  perceive  that  the  ordnance 
hires  almost  all  its  vessels  of  free - 
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men  of  Queenborongh.  But, 
is  useless  to  deal  in  particulars; 
the  whole  thing  is  ol  a  piece  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom ;  and  until 
it  be  altered  by  Reform  of  the 
Parliament,  the  estates  of  the 
landlords,  the  stock  of  the  farm¬ 
ers,  and  the  goods  of  the  trades¬ 
men,  aye,  and  the  wages  of  the 
labourer,  must  continue  to  be 
transferred  to  the  tax-eaters  of 
various  descriptions,  who  now 
cover  this  land  as  the  locusts  die 
the  land  ot  Egypt.  There  is  a 
Dead  Charge,  as  it  is  called. 
This  was  the  name  given  to  it  by 
mad  and  impudent  Castlereagh  ; 
and,  the  world  will  hardly  be¬ 
lieve  it ;  but,  in  the  papers  laic 
before  the  House,  it  is,  as  Got, 
is  my  judge,  called  the  “  DE  VD 
WEIGHT!”  Why,  the  bare  use 
of  a  couple  of  such  words,  in  such 
a  case,  is  a  disgrace  to  any  thing 
calling  itself  a  Government. 
However,  this  “  Dead  Weight  ” 
amounts  to  better  than  five  mil- 
lions  a-year.  Now  do  you  think 
that  there  is  any  body  in  this 
nation  ;  any  farmer,  any  landlord, 
any  tradesman,  so  great  a  fool  as 
not  to  know,  that  the  far  greater 
part  ot  this  Dead  Weight ;  and, 
perhaps,  more  than  forty-nine 
fiftieths  ol  it,  arises  from  pay  and 
allowances  given  to  persons  be¬ 
longing,  in  some  may  or  other,  to 
the. boroughs?  One  flagrant  in¬ 
stance  let  me  mention  ;  and  if  that 
be  not  sufficient  to  make  men  de¬ 
mand  Reform,  they  deserve  to  lie 
scourged,  not  after  the  manner  of 
Solomon,  but  after  that  of  Reho- 
boam. 

Amongst  the  half-pay  officers 
are  some,  who  have  taken  what 
tliey  call  Orders;  that  is  to  sav, 
who  have  gone  to  the  altar  and 
declared,  that  they  believe  them¬ 


selves  called  by  tbe  Holy  Ghost 
to  take  upon  them  the  administer¬ 
ing  of  Christ’s  zcordx  and  also  to 
take  upon  them  the  care  of  souls. 
The  law  says,  that  when  once  men 
do  this,  they  can  be  nothing  else 
than  spiritual  persons;  that  the 
character  is  indelible  ;  that  once 
a  priest  always  a  priest.  Very 
well.  Another  maxim  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment  is,  that  the  pay  given  to 
halfkpay  officers,  is  not  to  he  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  remuneration  for 
past  services;  but,  and  now  mark 
me,  jester,  as  a  retaining  fee  for 
future  services.  This  was  the 
ground  upon  which  Sir  -Robert 
Wilson  was  dismissed,  ar.d  upon 
which  a  majority  of  the  best  of  all 
possible  Houses  of  Parliament, 
■efnsed  to  inquire  into  his  case. 


This  was  right.  The  King  had  a 
right  to  dismiss  him  at  his  plea¬ 
sure.  The  half-pay  is  a  retaining 
fee  for  future  services;  but,  then, 
Liverpool  Mountebank,  how  is  it 
that  these  persons  called  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  continue  to  receive 
the  half-pay,  though,  according 
to  lawr,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
serve  again  ?  How  is  this,  Jack¬ 
pudding  of  Liverpool ;  and  how 
is  it  that  the  best  of  all  possible 
Parliaments  almost  laughed  at 
Mr.  Hume,  when  lie  wanted  an 
inquiry  into  the  matter  ?  These 
persons  called  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
make  a  part  of  this  very  Dead 
Weight,  at  the  very  time  that  they 
are  as  active  as  wasps  in  a  gra- 
>ery,  receiving  surplice-fees  and 
tithes. 

There  are  the  facts.  I  defy  the 
world  to  match  them,  unless  there 
be,  in  some  other  part  of  the  world 
than  this,  that  species  of  “  tripar¬ 
tite  ”  Government  and  that  sort  of 
boroughs  to  which  you  are  so 
mueli  attached.  The  few  facts 
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that  I  have  (bund  roam  to  intro¬ 
duce  here,  are  sufficiently  illustra¬ 
tive  of  those  “  institutions”  about 
■which  you  make  such  a  prattle,  and 
along  with  which  you  pretend  that 
the  interests  of  all  classes  of  the 
community  are  what  you  call 
“  bound  up.”  I  have  here  gone 
into  particulars  enough  to  show 
how  a  Reform  of  the  Parliament 
would  operate  on  the  interests  of 
the  people,  and  how  it  would  and 
must  alter  the  situation  of  the 
country  for  the  better.  What  hope 
do  you  hold  out  to  persons  in  dis¬ 
tress  ?  Patience  is  your  remedy, 
and  this  would  be  a  remedy  if 
time  would  work  for  them  ;  but, 
as  is  evident  to  all  but  fools,  time 
does  and  must  work  against  them  ; 
and  that  the  evils  of  everyday 
must  be  greater  than  those  of  the 
clay  before,  until  the  present  race 
of  landlords,  farmers  and  traders, 
shall  be  completely  destroyed  ; 
and  that  even  then  the  curse  will 
not  stop,  but  will  keep  rolling  on 
until  the  Government  becomes  the 
actual  landholder  in  trust  for  the 
fundholder  and  for  the  other 
swarms  who  live  upon  the  taxes. 

5.  Your  APPROACHING  EXILE. 
— Such  being  the  situation  of  the 
country,  and  such  your  crazy  no¬ 
tions  respecting  it,  what  a  pretty- 
gentleman  you  would  be,  to  be 
placed  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
at  such  a  time,  as  the  organ  of  the 
Government !  There  requires  in 
a  .person  to  fdl  that  post,  some¬ 
thing  like  a  due  sense  of  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  difficulty  in  the  first 
place;  and,  in  the  next  place,  a 
sincere  disposition  to  take  or  adopt 
measures  calculated  to  cure  a 
part,  at  least,  of  the  evils ;  but  in 
you,  wht>  have  no  remedy  hut  pa¬ 
tience  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  waiting  for 


complete  destruction,  what  confi¬ 
dence  is  the  country  or  even  the 
House  to  have  !  The  very  cow - 
panij,  in  which  we  find  you  at  Li¬ 
verpool  ;  the  very  spectators  that 
surrounded  your  stage,  would  for¬ 
bid  us  to  hope  for  any  thing  ra¬ 
tional  from  you.  John  Glad¬ 
stone,  the  Scotch  chairman  of 
the  Canning  Club,  who  bore  his 
precious  testimony  to  the  expe¬ 
diency  of  Peel’s  Bill  :  this  man 
has  recen'ly  published  a  letter, 
in  which  he  ascribes  the  distress 
of  the  landlords  and  farmers  to 
over-production;  and  in  which  he 
beseeches  them  to  adopt  the  re¬ 
medy  of  sowing  less  seed,  in  order 
to  get  a  smaller  amount  of  crop  ! 
This,  he  says,  would  make  the 
price  higher;  and  so  it  would  ; 
but  this  wretched  creature  for¬ 
gets  that  whatever  sum  were 
gained  by  the  high  price  of  the 
bushel  of  wheat,  for  instance, 
would,  on  the  other  hand,  be  lostby 
the  diminution  of  the  number  of 
bushels ;  while, at  the  same  time,  the 
diminution  must  necessarily  aug¬ 
ment  the  poor-rates,  increase  the 
price  of  manufactured  goods,  and 
plunge  the  nation  into  all  the  evils 
ofscarcity.  To  notice  seriously  any 
thing  so  monstrous  as  this  would 
certainly  be  intolerable  to  my  read¬ 
ers  ;  but  this  is  a  specimen  of  the 
creatures  by  whom  you  were  sur¬ 
rounded  ;  this  is  a  speeisreu  of 
the  men  that  can  bestow  praise 
upon  yon;  and,  there  is,  too,  a 
fair  enough  presumption  that  you 
yourself  hold  the  opinions  of  Glad¬ 
stone,  for  every  thing  you  do  say 
upon  the  subject  tends  to  the  same 
monstrous  absurdity. 

Yet,  you  seem  to  think  it  hard 
that  you  are  not  chosen  to  be  the 
leader  of  that  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  which,  in  all  human  proba- 
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bility,  will  do  a  great  deal  towards 
deciding  the  fate  of  all  men  of 
roperty,  ditriiig  the  very  next 
ession.  I  will  now  take  your 
canting,  equivocating,  whining 
and  crying  upon  this  subject. 

When  called  to  office,  in  1816,  I 
was  called  to  a  department  peifect- 
ly  alien  from  my  official  habits,  and 
with  the  business  of  which  I  had 
no  previous  acquaintance;  but,  in 
the  course  of  nearly  five  years’ 
diligent  administration  of  that  de¬ 
partment,  it  lias  so  happened  that  I 
am  supposed,  by  those  in  whom  the 
laze  fids  vested  the  power  of  appointing 
to  the  Government  of  India,  to  have 
qualified  myself  for  the  more  imme¬ 
diate  direction  of  that  Government, 
over  the  concerns  of  which  it  has 
been  my  duty  to  exercise  a  distant 
superintendence.  Many  obvious  cir- 
cwmtence.SjUndoubtedly,  would  have 

made  it  more  agreeable  to  me  to  have 
remained  in  this  country  [loud  cheers], 

I  see  around  me  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-  motives  for  having  so 
wished  to  remain  [renewed  cheers]. 
But,  Gentlemen,  1  hold  that  a public 
man  is,  unless  he  can  show  cause  of 
honour  or  duty  to  the  contrary, 
bound  to  accept  a  trust,  which  he  is 
selected  as  competent  to  adminis¬ 
ter  for  the  public  interest. — To  an 
audience  less  enlightened,  I  should 
feel  ashamed  to  enter  thus  far  into 
the  generalities,  but  our  connec¬ 
tion  is  one  of  principle,  and  to  that 
only  do  1  owe  any  claim  to  your 
attention.  Whatever  may  be  my 
future  destination,  it  will  be  a  con¬ 
solation  to  me  to  reflect,  that  I  have 
laid  in  your  hearts  the  foundation 
of  a  most  lasting  regard  [cheers] ; 
and  believe  me,  Gentlemen,  that 
'nothing  shall  efface  from  my  mind 
the  recollection  of  the  many  kind¬ 
nesses  I  have  received  at  your 
hands  [cheers].  It  may  perhaps 
be  thought  necessary,  after  the 
speech  of  my  Honourable  Friend, 
and  the  allusions  he  has  made  to 
me,  that  I  should  off  er  a  few  words 
to  you  on  topics  connected  with 


'the  present  affairs  of  the  country, 
and  to  the  rumours  which  have  grown 
out  of  it.  I  cannot  pretend  to  be 
ignorant  of  that  part  of  those  ru¬ 
mours  which  concern  myself ;  but 
I  have  felt  great  difficulty  in  decid¬ 
ing,  whether  by  passing  them  over 
in  silence  to  incur  the  risk  of  being 
hereafter  accused  of  having  con¬ 
cealed  from  you  something  that  I 
ought  to  have  disclosed  ;  or  by  al¬ 
luding  to  them,  to  expose  myself  to 
the  thousand  misconstructions 
which  beset  every  word  spoken  of 
himself  by  a  person  connected  with 
active  politics.  I  have  decided 
upon  braving  the  latter  danger ;  be¬ 
cause  I  am  sure  that  no  miscon¬ 
struction  nor  inconvenience  which 
I  may  bring  upon  myself  by  speak¬ 
ing  the  truth,  can  be  so  irksome  to 
me  as  would  be  the  suspicion,  if 
ever  hereafter  it  should  be  excited 
in  your  minds,  that  I  had  wilfully 
repaid  your  confidence  with  mis¬ 
trust.  Gentlemen,  after  this  pre¬ 
face,  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  you, 
except  that  1  have  really,  and  upon 
my  liouour,  nothing  to  tell,  I  know 
nothing,  I  have  heard  ituthing,  more 
than  all  of  you.  Gentlemen,  of  any 
political  arrangements  likely  to  arise 
from  the  present  state  of  things. 
It  is  not  for  me  to  presume  that  I 
should  be  in  any  degree  concerned  in 
such  arrangements,  nor  to  do  any 
thing  which  shouldappear  to  imply 
such  a  presumption.  I  have,  there¬ 
fore,  neither  proposed  to  defer  this 
meeting  with  my  constituents,  fix¬ 
ed,  as  you  know,  many  months 
ago ;  nor  have  I  suspended  my  pre¬ 
parations  for  departure  ;  nor  have 
I  any  ground,  beyond  those  which 
lie  open  in  common  to  me  and  to  all 
the  work1.,  for  apprehending  that 
that  departure  is  likely  to  be  inter¬ 
cepted.  It  will  not  be  expected  of 
me  that  I  should  say  any  thing  of 
what  might,  in  a  contrary  supposition, 
be  the  decision  which  it  would  become 
me  to  form.  I  can  only  declare,  with 
the  most  perfect  sincerity,  that 
such  a  decision  would  be  formed 
by  me  upon  an  honest  and  impar- 
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tial  review  of  public  considera¬ 
tions  alone,  and  would  be  determin¬ 
ed,  not  by  a  calculation  of  my  inte¬ 
rests,  but  upou  a  balance  of  my 
duties.  Gentlemen,  enough  of  this 
topic,  upon  which  I  might  still, 
perhaps,  have  hesitated  to  utter  a 
word,  if  I  had  not  been  informed 
that  my  silence  respecting  it  upon 
a  former  occasion  has  been  misin¬ 
terpreted.  I  trust  I  shall  not  now 
be  misinterpreted  the  other  way  ; 
and  that  having  been  understood  us 
ostentatiously  adjuring  office  at  home, 
from  not  adverting  to  the  possibi¬ 
lity  of  its  being  proposed  to  me,  I 
may  not  now  be  considered  as,  on 
the  other  hand,  expressing  an  anxiety 
for  office,  by  the,  I  hope,  sufficiently 
measured  allusion  which  I  have 
found  myself  at  last  compelled  to 
make  to  surmises  of  which  I  am 
not  the  author,  but  the  object.” 

1  have  before  noticed  jour 
mean  overture  of  a  compromise 
with  regard  to  the  Catholic  Eman¬ 
cipation.  The  above  passages  are 
taken,  the  first  from  your  speech 
at  Gladstone’s  little  theatre  ;  and 
the  other  from  that  made  upon 
Holinshead’s  greater  stage.  You 
appear  to  have  thought,  that  you 
had  not  sufficiently  explained 
yourself  the  first  day  ;  that  is  to 
say,  eaten  humble  pie  sufficiently, 
stooped  low  enough.  You  had 
been,  I  thought,  upon  your  knees  ; 
but  in  this  second  speech,  you 
come,  Lucifer-like,  belly  on  the 
round. 

However,  let  me  go  bit  by  bit 
through  this  matchless  effusion  of 
meanness.  When  “  called  to  of¬ 
fice,”  you  say,  in  1816.  What 
do  you  mean  by  being  called ?, 
We  know,  indeed,  that  the  spi¬ 
ritual  persons  above-mentioned, 
and  others  of  their  cloth,  are 
called  :  we  know  it,  because  they 
most  solemnly  declare  it  at  the 


altar.  But  we  are  got  into  a 
pretty  state,  indeed,  if  there  is  a 
race  of  beings  who  have  inward 
calls  to  office,  and  with  whom  we 
are  to  be  saddled  for  everlasting 
upon  that  ground  ,  for,  as  to  your 
having  had  any  outward  call ;  as 
to  any  body’s  having  ever  asked 
you  to  take  a  good  fat  post,  let 
those  believe  that  that  like ;  or, 
rather  that  can,  after  your  present 
begging  and  praying  speech  at 
Liverpool. 

It  “  happens,”  does  it,  that 
you  are  supposed  qualified  to  be 
Governor  General  of  India.  I 
believe  that  no  such  thing  hap¬ 
pens.  I  believe  that  the  reasons 
for  appointing  you  to  India  are 
quite  as  “  obvious”  (though  they 
cannot  be  more  so)  as  those  cir¬ 
cumstances  “  which  would  have 
“  made  it  more  agreeable  to  you 
“  to  remain  in  this  country.”  Yes, 
much  more  agreeable  to  you,  but 
much  more  agreeable  to  those 
that  appointed  you,  that  you 
should  not  stay  in  this  country. 
Your  sliding  off  into  the  “  one 
hundred  and  sixty  motives  ”  (the 
number  of  the  creatures  you  had 
around  you)  for  wishing  to  remain 
is  so  much  in  the  punning  and 
play-actor  style ;  smells  so  strongly 
of  the  green-room  ;  that  one  can¬ 
not  help  exclaiming:  what,  the 
devil,  was  this  man  ever  seated  in 
a  Cabinet  by  the  side  of  a  King  ! 

You  find  it  somewhat  difficult 
to  account  for  your  having  ac¬ 
cepted  an  office,  which  is  little 
more  than  that  of  Clerk  or  Agent 
to  the  East  India  Company,  after 
having  been  a  Secretary  of  State; 
and  after  having,  in  18U4,  boasted 
that  you  had  insisted  upon  the 
present  Prime  Minister  bein^ 
turned  out  of  office,  in  which 
office  you  succeeded  him.  Ho 
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von  not  remember  this?  I  do; 
<w«l  I  wilt,  warrant  you  that  he 
lavs  not  forgotten '  it,  whatever  the 
newspapers  may  pretend  upon 
the  subject.  You  found  it  some¬ 
what  difficult  to  account  for  your 
having  accepted  this  subaltern 
employ  ment.  We  have,  there¬ 
fore,  this  doctrine  conjured  up: 
that  you  “  hold  that  a  public  man 
“  is,  unless  he  can  show  cause  of 
“  honour  or  duty  to  the  contrary, 
“  bound  to  accept  a  trust  which 
“  he  i3  selected  as  competent  to 
“  administer  for  the  public  inte- 
“  rest.”  Here  is  a  good  deal  of 
qualification  about  honour  and 
duty  and  public  interest ;  but, 
what  do  you  mean  by  a  “  public 
man  ?  ’  Are  we  unhappy  enough 
to  have ;  are  we,  really,  then, 
cursed  with  a  breed  of  this  sort  of 
creatures  ?  “  Public  man,”  in¬ 

deed  !  Vt  by  are  you  a  public 
man  any  more  than  any  man  that 
is  hammering  a  tin-kettle  or  hold¬ 
ing  a  plough  ?  Why  every  man 
is  a  public  man j  but,  shall  it  be 
said  that  every  man  is  bound  to 
take  the  public  money, if  any  body 
that  has  the  power  to  select  him 
selects  him  for  it  ?  If  any  body 
were  to  go  to  Mr.  Fawkes, ‘for  in¬ 
stance,  and  toll  him  that  he  was 
bound  to  have  four  or  five  thou¬ 
sand  a-vear  for  being  Head  Clerk 
to  the  Last  India  Company, 
would  not  he  laugh  at  the  fellow"  ? 
Honour,  duty,  public  interest ;  how 
could  any  of  these  bind  him  to  be¬ 
come  a  clerk  ?  and,  yet,  is  not  he 
as  much  a  public  man  as  you  ? 
Plain  English  of  this  doctrine  is, 
that  you  “  hold  ’’  (and  1  will  en¬ 
gage  you  will  always  hold)  that  it 
is  right  for  yon  to  get  as  much  as 
you  can ;  and  that  it  you  cannot 
get  it  in  a  high  post  you  must  get 
it  in  a  low  one.  This  is  the  plain 


English  of  yam-holding;  and  stick 
to  it  you  will  as  long  as  you  have 
breath  in  your  body. 

Jt  generally  happens,  that  the  se¬ 
cond  day’s  dish  is  inferior  to  that  of 
the  first  day.  This  is  the  case  here ; 
for,  though  the  first  day  was  bad 
enough,  the  latter  brought  us 
something  to  exceed,  in  pojnt  of 
meanness,  every  thing  ever  heard 
ot  before  as  coming  from  a  man 
having  any  pretensions  to  spirit  or 
to  talent.  We  see  a  pretended 
explanation ;  a  pretended  hear¬ 
ing  of  rumours  ;  and  this  for  the 
express  purpose  of  telling,  not 
the  despicable  creatures  by  whom 
you  were  surrounded  on  your  Li¬ 
verpool  stage,  but  the  Ministers  at 
Whitehall,  that  von  were  ready 
to  stay  if  they  would  but  have  you. 
You  pretend  that,  the  exhibition 
at  the  little  theatre  had  left  you  to 
be  “understood  as  ostentatiously 
abjuring  office  at  home  ;  ”  and 
therefore  you  wished  to  explain 
that  you  knew  nothing  of  any  new 
political  arrangements,  and  that, 
“  it  would  not  become  you  to 
“  say  what  might  be  your  de- 
“  cision  in  case  of  your  being 
“  included  in  such  arrange- 
“  meats.  ”  Never  fear,  man  ; 
never  fear,  Mr.  Mem  man!  The 
man  ol  the  red  lion  will  not  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  any  such  arrangements, 
whether  he  abjure  office  at  home 
cr  not ;  that  is  to  say,  unless  all 
the  Ministers  should  be  seized 
with  a  “  mental  delusion.”  The 
Ministers,  by  the  good  grace  of 
!Jis  Majesty,  and  by  the  greatest 
piece  of  luck  that  ever  befel  nior- 
tal  men,  have  no  longer  Sidmouth 
and  Castlereagh  for  us  to  harp 
upon.  Freed  from  these  ;  this 
load  taken  from  their  shoulders, 
can  any  thing  short  of  downright 
staring  madness  induce  them  vo- 
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luntarily  to  incur  the  affliction  of 
the  Liverpool  operator;  whose 
every  word  still  continues  to  be 
offensive  to  every  one  that  does 
suffer,  that  has  suffered,  or  that 
is  likely  to  suffer  distress  of  any 
kind  or  in  any  degree  ? 

How  are  the  Ministers  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  they  are  to  conciliate  the 
people  by  taking  in  amongst  them 
the  man  that  comes  up  reeking  hot 
from  boasting  that  lie  was  one  of 
those  that  “  triumphed”  over  the 
the  people  in  1817  and  1819:  that 
comes  reeking  hot  from  a  club  of 
wretches  that  had  the  audacity  to 
toast  the  Manchester  magistrates? 
If  we  look  at  your  present  doc¬ 
trine  of  patience  to  the  half-ruined 
landlords  and  the  despairing  farm¬ 
ers  ;  if  we  reflect  on  your  defence 
of  the  enormous  retired  allow¬ 
ances,  and  your  calling  them  vest¬ 
ed  interests  ;  or,  if  we  remember 
your  vapouring  defence  of  Peel’s 
Bill  ,  in  favour  of  which  you  called 
for  an  unanimous  vote,  and  which 
you  said  settled  the  question  for 
ever :  whether,  in  short,  we  look 
at  the  present  or  the  past,  or  cal¬ 
culate  upon  the  future,  where  is 
the  man,  who,  having  his  property 
dependent  on  the  acts  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment,  would  not  be  plunged 
into, despair  upon  seeing  you  form¬ 
ing  part  of  the  Ministry  ?  How¬ 
ever,  though  it  would  be  down¬ 
right  madness  in  the  ministers,  I 
am  not  sure  it  would  not  he  in  the. 
end,  beneficial  to  the  nation  that 
you  should  once  more  act  your 
part  at  Whitehall.  For  my  own 
part,  in  losing  you,  I  shall  lose 
one  of  my  best  subjects.  You 
have  been,  for  a  great  many  years, 
not  a  standing  dish,  but  a  most  de¬ 
lightful  occasional  repast.  Here 
or  there,  no  matter  where,  your 
career,  such  as  it  has  been,  draws 
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towards  a  close.  W  hen  you  hade 
the  servile  sots  at  Liverpool  fare¬ 
well,  with  good  reason  did  yv.A 
say  that  it  was  hard  ;  for  it  was  a 
farewell  not  only  ,to  their  adula¬ 
tion,  hut  to  every  thing  of  which 
von  have  been  in  the  pursuit  ever 
since  your  name  was  known  to  the 
public. 

From  the  whole  of  your  speech 
as  far  as  it  relates  to  yourself  and 
yourprospects,  one  would  imagine, 
that  there  was  some  overruling 
necessity some  positive  law,  at 
least ;  some  penal  statute  that 
compelled  you,  either  to  go  to 
India  or  to  fill  some  office  of  emo¬ 
lument  at  home.  One  would 
think  there  was  something  like 
fatality  in  your  destiny;  a  sort 
of  political  predestination.  I  am 
aware  of  the  existence  of  no 
such  thing.  If  there  be  obvious 
reasons  for  your  wishing  to  stay 
at  home  ;  we  will  say  nothing 
about  your  one  hundred  and  sixty 
green-room  reasons:  but  if  there 
he  obvious  reasons  for  your  wish¬ 
ing  to  stay  at  home,  why  do  you 
not  stay  at  home!  Aye,  but 
then  comes  the  other  question, 
will  they  give  you  a  place  at 
home?  Well,  suppose  they  do 
not ;  cannot  you  stay  at  home 
without  a  place,  as  I  do  ?  I  stay 
at  home  without  having  any  place. 
To  be  sure,  you  and  your  col¬ 
leagues  did  send  me  abroad,  and 
the  Magistrates  in  Lancashire  put 
a  man  in  prison  for  saying  that 
I  was  come  back  in  good  health. 
But  here  I  am.  I  am  a  public 
man  as  much  as  you,  or  else  the 
devil  is  in  it ;  and  yet  I  stay  here 
without  any  place,  and  live  very 
happily  in  England.  Why  can¬ 
not  you  do  tl'.e  same  ?  As  to  want 
of  employment,  where  is  there  a 
prettier  spinner  of  paragraphs  and 
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epigrams  in  this  country  or  in  any 
other  ?  Why,  your  King  of 
Bohemia  and  your  Red  Lion 
would  be  worth,  each  of  them, 
half  -  a  -  crown  and  more  too, 
as  far  as  I  know,  at  the  offices 
of  any  of  the  morning  papers.  I 
am  a  wretched  hand  at  para¬ 
graphs  and  puns  and  epigrams 
compared  to  you,  and  yet,  you  see, 
I  do  very  well.  They  knock  me 
down  ;  I  get  up  again :  they  tread 
me  under  foot,  drag  me  in  the 
kennel,  and  out  I  come  again  as 
fresh  as  a  roRe.  1  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed  fifty  times,  at  the  least ; 
and  yet,  you  see,  I  am  as  much  a 


corporeal  being  as  ever.  Why 
cannot  you  do  the  same  ?  Why 
run  whining  und  crying  after 
place  ;  when  experience  has 
taught  you  what  you  can  do  in 
our  way  1  You  were,  beyond  all 
comparison,  the  most  lively  news¬ 
paper  writer  in  England.  In 
short,  slay  with  us  !  Bid  us  good 
night,  if  you  like,  but  do  not  re¬ 
peat  that  “  cruel,  cruel  word, 
farewell." 

I  am, 

Mr.  Merryman, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  cobbett. 
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TO  TOE 

BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 

On  the  Charge ,  lately  delivered 
by  him,  and  published  in  the 
Newspapers  of  the  27th  of 
August  1822. 


Kensington,  10  Sept.  1822. 

Bishop, 

The  above-mentioned  paper, 
called  a  Charge,  contains,  in  my 
opinion,  maDer  that  ought  to  be 
commented  on  and  exposed ;  and, 
as  it  is  probable,  that  no  other 
person  will  do  this,  I  think  proper 
to  do  it.  If,  in  doing  it,  I  treat 
you  with  very  little  ceremony, 
pray  ascribe  it  to  the  light  cause; 
namely,  that  I  think  very  little 
ceremony  is  due  to  you.  Alter 
Father  in  God  Prettyman’s  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Life  of  Pitt;  after 


that  dish  of  detestable  politics 
from  the  pen  of  a  Bishop ;  and, 
after  something  more  recent,  I 
can  see  no  special  privilege  that 
Bishops  have,  when  they  become 
authors,  and  particularly  when 
they  meddle  with  politics,  as  you 
do  in  the  paper  on  which  I  am 
about  to  remark.  We  know,  that 
it  is  a  rule  of  law,  that  the  King 
can  do  no  wrong  ;  and  we  have 
heard  a  hypocritical  and  base  sy¬ 
cophant  extend  this  maxim,  which 
only  means  that  the  King  is  not 
personally  responsible  for  the 
wrong  that  may  be  done  in  his 
name ;  we  have  heard  a  detest¬ 
able  old  hypocrite  extend  this 
maxim  even  to  the  private  actions 
bf  the  King,  and  shamelessly  as¬ 
sert,  that  he  could  not  do  any 
thing  vicious  or  foolish.  This 
despicable  pa  aiitc  might,  per¬ 
haps,  be  ready  to  tell  us,  that 
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Bishops,  especially  as  they  “  re¬ 
ceive  the  Holy  Ghost  ”  at  their 
consecration,  cannot  possibly 
commit  either  wickedness  or  folly ; 
but,  while  we  have  recently  had  a 
most  satisfactory  proof  that  they 
can  commit  the  former,  I  shall, 
I  think,  before  I  have  finished  this 
Letter,  pretty  satisfactorily  show, 
that  it  is  within  the  compass  of 
possibility  that  they  may  commit 
the  latter. 

That  which  I  have  before  me, 
from  the  newspapers  as  above- 
mentioned,  is  only  a  part  of  the 
Charge,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  delivered  to  your  Clergy  in 
July  last;  but,  it  appears  to  be 
that  part,  in  which  alone  the  pub¬ 
lic  have  any  interest.  It  gives  us 
your  view  of  the  means  to  be 
made  use  of  by  the  Clergy,  or 
Parsons  (for  that  is  the  proper 
word),  to  maintain  an  influence 
over  the  minds  of  the  people. 
You  say  not  a  word  about  their 
keeping  possession  of  the  im¬ 
mense  revenue  they  now  enjoy; 
though,  I  do  assure  you,  that  I 
am  not  going  to  be  fool  enough  to 


argue  the  question  as  if  I  deemed 
this  revenue  to  be  a  thing  wholly 
out  of  your  mind  ! 

It  is  very  clear  to  every  man  of 
any  extent  of  understanding  as 
to  public  matters,  in  this  country, 
that  this  revenue  is  not  likely  to 
remain  long  what  it  now  is.  To 
touch  the  Debt ,  to  lay  even  the 
little  finger  on  it ;  to  touch  the 
soundest  and  most  unbroken  ,skin 
of  Waterloo;  to  take  from  any 
branch  whatever,  is  impossible, 
without  touching ,  and  pretty 
sharply  touching,  this  revenue. 
Priests,  never  the  last  to  perceive 
danger,  when  it  menaces  their 
own  possessions,  have  hardly  fail¬ 
ed  to  see  this  as  clearly  as  it  is 
seen  by  other  people.  At  such  a 
time,  therefore,  what  they  say 
upon  the  means  of  maintaining 
their  influence  is  important  to  the 
public  at  large ;  and  especially  if 
they  put  forth  political  doctrines 
such  as  those  which  we  find  in 
the  Charge  of  London’s  Right 
Reverend  Father  in  God. 

Before  I  proceed  further,  I 
shall,  according  to  my  invariable, 
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and,  I  trust,  honourable,  custom, 
insert ,  at  full  length,  the  part  of 
your  Charge,  on  which  I  am 
going  to  remark.  The  reader  will 
then  have  both  sides  fairly  before 
him. 


1.  “  We  live  at  one  of  those  re¬ 
markable  periods,  which  constitute 
eras  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
For  a  series  of  years  preceding  the 
French  Revolution,  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  and  cultivation  of  in¬ 
tellect  in  Fiance,  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  countries,  exceeded  in 
such  a  proportion  the  countervailing 
powers  of  religion  and  morality,  that 
all  competent  judges,  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  society,  agreed  in 
opinion  that  some  mighty  convulsion 
icus  at  hand.  Of  the  disasters  which 
followed  that  dreadful  event,  and 
the  shock  which  it  gave  to  the  civil 
and  religious  institutions  of  the 
continent,  it  is  altogether  super¬ 
fluous  to  speak.  But  whilst  the 
world  wab  involved  in  confusion 
around  us,  this  country,  by  the 
blessing  of  Providence,  was  not 
only  preserved  from  destruction,  but 
rose  to  an  eminence  of  glory  and 
power,  which  it  had  never  attained  in 
former  times .  In  reasoning  on  tlie 
causes  of  this  difference  in  our 
favour,  we  are  justified,  I  trust,  in 
ascribing  our  safety  to  the  quantity 
of  virtue  and  good  sense  produced 
in  the  country  by  the  ffe  consti¬ 
tution  of  our  Government,  the  cyual 
administration  of  our  lows,  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  regulate  our  semi¬ 
naries  for  the  education  of  youth,  and, 
above  all,  to  the  prevalence  of  a 
sound,  a  pure,  a  reasonable  Reli¬ 
gion,  dispensed  and  administered  by 
a  body  of  Clergy,  who,  from  their  ex¬ 
ternal  condition,  and  still  mote  from 
their  learning  and  piety,  have  an  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  minds  if  the  people,  not 
only  through  the  medium  of  their 


pastoral  functions,  but  by  the  effect 
of  their  writings,  and  the  estimation 
which  they  bear  in  the  community .  The 
immediate  danger  is  now  past-:  but 
when  wre  direct  our  attention  to  the 
systematic  culture  of  intellect  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  co-arse  of  a  few 
years  among  all  classes,  we  can¬ 
not  but  feel  an  anxiety  lest  the 
balance  if  society  should  suffer  dis¬ 
turbance  from  this  sudden  increase  of 
its  momentum.  In  proportion  as 
these  additional  energies  imparted 
to  the  mass  of  the  people  are  - 
under  the  direction  of  good  prin¬ 
ciples,  they  will  give  stability  to 
the  Government,  advance  the  cause 
of  religion  and  morals,  and  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  general  advantage. 

But  there  is  no  necessary  con¬ 
nexion  between  knowledge  and 
goodness,  between  the  possession 
of  intellectual  power,  and  a  dis¬ 
position  to  apply  it  to  its  proper 
ends.  Its  legitimate  use  may  exalt 
us  to  heights  of  civilization,  and 
happiness,  as  much  above  our  pre¬ 
sent  condition,  as  that  condition 
excels  the  state  of  society  at  the 
commencement  of  the  fifteenth 
century;  its  abuse  may  be  fatal  to 
our  existing  establishments,  may  de¬ 
molish  the  bulwarks  of  strength 
and  security,  erected  by  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  our  ancestors,  and  con¬ 
solidated  during  a  succession  of 
ages,  by  their  continued  labours. 

The  enemies  of  religion  and  order  are 
so  well  aware  of  these  conse¬ 
quences,  that,  while  they  profess 
an  earnest  desire  to  enlighten  the 
people,  they  encourage  that  mode 
of  instruction  alone,  which  instils  no 
fixed  principles  of  religion,  no  pre¬ 
ference  to  arty  form  of  worship.  It 
therefore  must  be  our  object,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  maintain  the 
proportion  which  should  always 
exist  between  the  active  powers  of 
the  public  mind,  and  the  control 
and  direction  of  their  exercise  by 
the  operation  r.f  moral  causes. 
And  this  we  must  do,  not  by  dis¬ 
couraging  the  acquisition  of  know¬ 
ledge  or  the  ci. Iti vation  of  undcr- 
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standing:,  among  the  lower  orders, 
but  by  taking  effectual  methods  to 
supply  their  minds  with  just  notions 
of  their  duty  towards  God  and  man , 
and  place  them  under  the  habitual 
direct  ion  of  sound  principles  and  good 
feelings.  I  need  not  inform  you, 
my  Reverend  Brethren,  that  this  is 
our  peculiar  province,  and  that 
the  filial  attachment,  which  is  ma¬ 
nifested  by  so  many  wise  and  vir¬ 
tuous  persons,  to  the  Church  and  the 
Clergy,  is  founded  in  a  rational 
persuasion  of  the  superior  excel¬ 
lence  of  our  national  faith  and 
worship,  and  of  the  benefits  de¬ 
rived  to  the  country  from  the  ability 
and  zeal  of  its  Ministers.  I  have 
adverted  above  to  the  influence  of 
the  Clergy  as  one  of  the  principal 
causes  which  ensured  the  safety  of 
the  nation,  amidst  the  extremes  of 
confusion  and  anarchy  which  agi¬ 
tated  the  neighbouring  countries  : 
and  I  cannot  but  think  that  any 
material  diminution  of  that  influence, 
which  is  essential  to  the  success  of 
their  exertions,  and  of  course  still 
more  its  extinction,  would  pro¬ 
duce,  at  no  great  distance  of  time, 
the  most  injurious  consequences  both 
to  the  Church  and  State.  Their 
weight  in  society  of  course  will 
depend  on  the  estimation  in  which 
their  character  is  held,  and  on  the 
manner  in  which  they  discharge,  their 
duties.  Allow  me  to  call  your  at¬ 
tention  to  these  two  points. 

2.  “  The  Laity  have  a  right  to 
expect  that  the  attainments,  in 
learning  and  piety,  of  Ihe  Clergy, 
considered  as  a  body,  should  rise, 
at  the  least,  above  the  ordinary  level 
of  other  classes  of  society .  Such  com¬ 
parative'  excellence  J  believe  to 
have  been  found  in  every  country 
where  the  discipline  or  doctrine  of 
the  Church  has  been  maintained 
in  tolerable  purity.  I  even  think 
it  essential  to  the  continued  existence 
of  any  religious  establishment.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  efficient  causes  of 
that  respect  for  the  sacred  order, 
which  occasioned  our  gradual  ad¬ 


vance  in  riches  and  power,  and  was 
long  retained  amidst  gross  abuses 
of  both,  in  the  middle  ages.  If, 
in  that  period  of  durkness,  ecclesi¬ 
astics  were  licentious  and  illite¬ 
rate,  the  body  of  the  people  was 
still  more  deeply  immersed  in  vice  and 
ignorance.  It  is  true,  that  the  scan¬ 
dal  occasioned  by  the  remissness 
of  discipline,  and  the  immoralities 
which  infected  the  Church,  under¬ 
mined  by  degrees  the  foundations 
of  the  ecclesiastical  power,  and  at 
length  brought  about  the.  Reforma¬ 
tion.  Yet  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  clergy  in  that  day  were  less 
respectable  in  attainments  or  mo¬ 
rals  than  in  several  preceding  cen¬ 
turies.  The  number  of  ecclesias¬ 
tics  distinguished  by  learning  and 
sanctity  who  respectively  support¬ 
ed  the  Reformation,  or  adhered  to 
the  Church  of  Rome,  abundantly 
proves  the  contrary.  But  of  the, 
general  improvement  which  took, 
place  in  society  at  the  revival  of  let¬ 
ters,  the  largest  proportion  had  fallen 
to  the  shuie  of  the  Laity ;  the  Ciergy, 
from  various  causes,  were  not  be¬ 
nefited  in  an  equal  degree:  and 
from  this  alteration  in  their  rela¬ 
tive  circumstances,  and  its  effect 
on  the  feelings  of  the  public,  they 
necessarily  iost  the  ascendency, 
which  had  been  preserved  without 
difficulty  by  their  less  meritorious 
predecessors  in  a  darker  age.  Iu 
referring  to  these  historical  facts, 
it  is  simply  my  object  to  urge  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  our  proper 
position  in  relation  to  the  mass  of 
society ;  to  press  the  important 
truth,  that,  if  other  classes  advance 
in  knowledge,  intelligence,  virtue, 
and  piety,  and  the  Clergy,  what¬ 
ever  are  their  positive  merits  in  all 
these  respects,  continue  station¬ 
ary,  they  are  placed  on  a  different 
level  in  regard  to  their  flocks,  and 
will  suffer  a  proportionate  loss  in 
their  credit  and  weight  with  the 
public,  and  consequently  in  their 
professional  utility.  It  is  incum¬ 
bent  on  us  to  uilvunce  with  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  times ;  and  every  indi- 
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vidua!  should  act  as  if  the  whole 
interest  of  religion  depended  on 
his  personal  character,  and  the 
faithful  exertion  of  his  powers 
within  his  allotted  sphere.  In  all 
ranks  Of  society  are  numbers  of 
persons  who  are  qualified  to  judge 
of  our  learning,  of  the  soundness 
of  our  doctrine,  and  the  efficiency 
of  our  instructions,  and  who  regard 
with  disgust  even  the  slightest  in¬ 
attention  to  duty,  or  impropriety 
of  moral  conduct.  And  far  be  it 
from  us  to  consider  this  as  an  eoil.  If 
such  conscientious  censors  had  the 
direction  of  public  opinion,  their 
honest  inspection  would  he  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  all  classes 
of  men,  and,  without  offence  be  it 
said,  to  the  Clergy.  But  where 
knowledge  is  extensively  spread,  the 
■power  it  gives  will  be  often  exerted  de¬ 
trimentally.  Even  the  spirit  of  piety 
will  sometimes  act  on  erroneous 
views;  will  be  found  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  attachment  to  party, 
which  gives  an  obliquity  to  its  mo¬ 
tions,  or  defeat  its  own  intentions 
by  an  alliance  with  enthusiasm  or 
folly. 

3.  “  It  is  not  easy  to  calculate 
Hie  multiplied  difficulties  which, 
trorn  these  and  similar  causes,  in¬ 
crease  on  the  Clergyman,  as  the 
world  advances  in  knowledge,  and 
create  a  corresponding  necessity 
of  discretion  in  his  conduct,  and 
energy  in  the  discharge  of  his  du¬ 
ties.  There  have,  perhaps,  been 
times  in  the  Church,  when  reve¬ 
rence  to  official  station  might  pro¬ 
tect  the  infirmity,  or  throw  a  veil 
over  the  failings  of  the  Minister  : 
but  now,  when  he  is  subjected  at  every 
step  to  the  scrutiny  of  inquisitive  ma¬ 
lice  ;  when  opposition  is  created  to 
his  honest  endeavours  to  be  use¬ 
ful,  from  so  many  various  causes; 
when  the  establishment  of  a  school, 
or  the  enlargement  of  a  church,  is 
resisted  by  one  man  from  some 
Wretched  political  prejudice,  by  ano¬ 
ther  through  caprice  or  perverse¬ 
ness,  and  by  a  third  in  resentment 


for  some  fancied  neglect,  which 
disposes  him  to  mortify  the  pastor 
in  the  tenderest  point  by  defeat¬ 
ing  his  schemes  for  the  benefit  of 
his  llock,  we  see  how  great  the 
necessity  of  the  utmost  assistance 
which  personal  qualifications  can 
lend  to  his  sacred  function.  Hut 
if  the  Minister  has  on  the  one  side 
to  contend  with  the  opposition  of 
adversaries,  he  is  assailed  on  the 
other  by  the  injudicious  zeal  of 
real  or  apparent  friends;  who,  pur¬ 
suing  beneficial  objects  without 
due'  regard^  to  the  means  which 
they  employ,  or  sacrificing  general 
principles  to  the  prospect  of  some 
immediate  good,  are  disposed  to 
itccuse  him  of  indifference,  or  bi- 
gotted  attachment  to  forms,  if, 
through  regard  to  good  order  or 
apprehension  of  distant  conse¬ 
quences,  he  refuses  to  co-operate 
in  their  favourite  schemes.  In  the 
midst  of  these  difficulties  our  only 
real  security  will  be  found  in  a 
fixed  resolution  to  act  in  every  in¬ 
stance  on  deliberate  views  of  duty, 
and  a  sincere  and  sober  love  of 
truth,  under  a  controlling  sense  of 
that  Supreme  Authority,  from  which 
uc  derive  our  commission,  as  the 
guides  and  teachers  of  our  bre¬ 
thren.  The  natural  tendency  of 
these  principles’  to  enlighten  and 
tranquillize  the  mind,  affords  the 
strongest  of  safe-guards  as  well 
against  error  andindiscrction(more 
frequently  the  effects  of  s6me  un¬ 
due  bias  on  the  affections,  than  of 
natural  weakness  of  judgment!  as 
against  the  transports  of  passion, 
which  irritate,  offend,  and  disgust, 
and  produce  lasting  resentments 
and  divisions.  A  Clergyman  who 
acts  on  these  motives,  will  have 
the  advantage  of  moviug  with 
authority,  dignity,  and  freedom  ; 
lie  will  retain  his  influence  over  his 
friends,  though  he  may  refuse  com¬ 
pliance  with  their  prejudices;  he 
will  treat  the  gainsayer  with  kindness, 
whilst  he  exposes  the  unsoundnesa 
of  his  principles';  and  will  show 
courtesy  and  friendliness  to  the  dis- 
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scnter,  without  being  supposed  to 
approve  his  errors.  The  general 
rule  of  his  proceedings  will  be,  to 
“  overcome  evil  with  good ,”  by  con¬ 
ciliation  to  all  men,  as  far  as  it  is 
consistent  with  the  interests  of 
truth,  and  that  enlightened  nttach- 
ment  which  he  feels  to  the  Church, 
from  a  thorough  persuasion  that 
the  best  interests  of  religion  are 
concerned  in  its  stability,  and  that 
no  particular  advantage  which  can 
be  expected  from  popular  favour, 
or  the  exertions  of  irregular  piety, 
would  counterbalance  the  evils 
arising  from  the  neglect  of  its  dis¬ 
cipline  and  ordinances,  or  the  di¬ 
minution  of  its  salutary  influence. 
This,  I  conceive,  is  the  genuine 
liberality,  which  is  the  grace  and 
ornament  of  the  true  Christian  ;  a 
virtue,  as  far  removed  from  indif¬ 
ference,  as  from  the  contentious 
spirit  which  assumes  the  disguise 
of  zeal.  The  sentiment  misnamed 
liberality ,  which  looks  with  equal 
approbation  on  every  sect  that  pro¬ 
fesses  Christianity,  is,  in  its  most 
innocent  form,  a  low  and  contemptible 
vanity;  it  is  more  frequently,  per¬ 
haps,  a  profligate  indifference  to 
religion,  or  insidious  hostility  in¬ 
tending  its  ruin,  by  depressing  the 
established  Church,  But  true  li¬ 
berality  is  firm  in  its  own  princi¬ 
ples,  while  it  looks  with  indulgence 
on  the  mistaken  views  of  others  ; 
and  never  approaches  so  near  to 
perfection,  as  in  union  with  zeal, 
under  the  direction  of  charity  and 
prudence.  It  would  ill  deserve 
the  character  of  a  Christian  virtue, 
if  it  could  lend  its  countenance, 
however  indirectly,  to  error  or 
falsehood,  or  shrink  from  the  de¬ 
fence  of  truth.” 


Here  is  my  matter,  Bishop; 
and  now  I  shall  proceed  to  deal 
with  it  in  the  manner  that  I  think 
it  calls  for.  The  French  Revolu¬ 


tion  has  been  such  a  famous  stalk¬ 
ing-horse  for  so  many  years ;  has 

< 

so  long  been  so  useful  to  the  par¬ 
sons  of  all  degrees,  that  it  would 
have  been  a  wonder  indeed  if 
you  had  not  brought  it  forth  upon 
this  occasion,  though  a  very  little 
reflection  might  have  taught  you, 
that  you  ought  to  have  avoided  it. 

You  here  tell  us  that  the  French 
Revolution  was  occasioned  by  the 
parsons  not  having  kept  suffi¬ 
ciently  in  advance  of  the  people 
of  France  with  regard  to  know¬ 
ledge;  that  is  to  say,  w  ith  regard 
to  knowledge  to  he  acquired  from 

books.  This  is  one  of  vour  asser- 

.  ^ 

tions.  Another  is,  that  a  Revo¬ 
lution  has  been  prevented  in 
England  by  the  parsons  having 
maintained  their  proper  place; 
that  is  to  say,  by  their  being  in 
advance  of  the  people  in  point 
of  knowledge  of  the  sort  just 
spoken  of. 

These  are  your  two  principal 
positions.  They  ibrni  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  all  that  follows ;  and  I  un¬ 
dertake  to  prove  them  both  to  be 
false.  But  before  J  go  into  this 
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proof,  let  me  ask  how  this  doc¬ 
trine  of  jours  agrees  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  reli¬ 
gion  ;  with  the  doctrines  ;  or,  per¬ 
haps,  maxims,  laid  down  bv 
Christ  himself.  Did  he  depend 
on  the  erudition,  or  cunning ,  of 
the  teachers,  for  the  success  of 
that  doctrine,  which  he  was  teach¬ 
ing  T  On  the  contrary,  did  he 
not  say  that  it  was  from  the 
mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  j 
that  is  to  say,  from  persons  of 
the  simplest  understandings  and 
manners,  and  most  unostentatious 
dress  and  appearance,  that  he 
expected  his  gospel  to  be  spread 
abroad  with  success  1  Did  he 
choose,  for  his  Apostles,  men 
with  immense  estates,  scores  of 
manors,  scores  of  gamekeepers, 
and  with  apparel  the  most  sump¬ 
tuous  that  ean  be  conceived  l  Did 
he  ever  say  or  ever  insinuate,  that 
the  success  of  his  saving  word  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  teachers  of  it 
having  palaces  for  their  places  of 
residence;  having  parks  well 
stocked  with  deer ;  having  reti¬ 
nues  of  servants  equal  in  number 


to  one  or  more  troops  of  horse  ; 
having  kitchens,  the  fumes  of 
which  give  an  odour  to  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  and  gardens,  coining 
up  to  Mahomet’s  idea  of  Elysium  ; 
did  he  ever  say  or  insinuate,  that 
it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  make 
his  word  successful,  that  it  should 
be  taught  by  men,  dressed  in  lawn 
and  lolling  in  coaches  drawn  by 
six  horses  !  You  know  well,  that 
he  chose  for  his  Apostles  tw'elve 
men,  from  amongst  the  lowest  of 
mankind ;  from  amongst  fisher¬ 
men  and  labourers;  and  that, 
when  he  sent  them  forth  at  last, 
he  charged  them  to  take  neither 
staff  nor  scrip  ;  but  to  depend  for 
their  very  subsistence  upon  what 
the  f  aithful  might  choose  to  bestow 
upon  them.  Upon  this  condition 
it  was  that  he  promised  to  be  with 
them  always,  even  unto  the  end 
of  the  world. 

But  you;  what  do  yoii  say* 
Why,  that  the  parsons  must  de¬ 
pend  for  success  upon  their  being 
more  /eantec/,moreknowing,  more 
clever  than  tlie  rest  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.  You  seem  to  forget  all 
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about  the  promise  of  Christ  to  be 
uith  his  Apostles  to  the  end  of 
the  world ,  to  guide  and  to  sustain 
them  in  the  performance  of  their 
labours.  The  staff  and  the  scrip 
precept  appears  to  have  wholly 
escaped  your  recollection,  as  does 
also  the  reliance  for  support  upon 
the  piety  of  those  to  whom  the 
Apostles  were  to  preach.  Your 
idea  is  that  of  a  very  different 
sort  of  apostles,  and  of  very  dif¬ 
ferent  means  for  their  obtaining 
and  securing  an  influence  over 
the  minds  of  the  people.  You 
seem  to  place  very  little  reliance, 
if  any  at  all,  on  that  spirit,  which 
we  are  every  where  told  (from 
one  end  of  the  New  Testament  to 
the  other)  is  to  be  the  sole  guide, 
comforter  and  sus'ainer  of  the 
preachers  of  the  word.  You  go 
so  far  as  to  say,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  paragraph  above 
quoted,  that  the  “  attainments  in 
learning  and  piety  of  the  C  ergy  ” 
must  rise  above  the  ordinary  level 
of  other  classes  of  society.  You 
say,  “  I  even  think  it  essential  to 
H  the  continued  existence  of  any 


“  r eliy ions  establishment.'’  What, 
Bishop  1  Do  you  think  that 
Christ’s  promise,  to  sustain  the 
teachers  of  his  word,  was  a  false 
promise  ?  You  do,  indeed,  talk 
about  piety,  as  amongst  the  at¬ 
tainments  ;  but  it  is  only  in  con¬ 
junction  with  learning  ;  and,  in¬ 
deed,  the  latter  is  considered  by 
you  manifestly  as  superior  in  point 
of  importance  to  the  former.  You 
do  not  think  that  any  religious 
establishment  can  exist  for  any 
length  of  time,  without  these  at¬ 
tainments  in  learning,  I  believe, 
that  the  establishment  that  you 
have  particularly  in  your  eye 
cannot  long  exist  in  its  present 
form,  let  the  attainments  of  the 
parsons  be  what  they  may ;  but, 
at  any  rate,  you  here  give  up  the 
great  ground  tf  reliance  for  sta¬ 
bility  ;  namely,  the  essential  ex- 
cel’enceof  the  doctrines  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  themselves,  and  the  pro¬ 
mised  spirit  of  Christ  to  animate 
and  uphold  the  teachers  of  his 
Word. 

Leaving  you  to  reconcile  these 
opinions  of  yours  with  the  teach- 
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ing  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  let 
me  now  come  to  your  two  prin¬ 
cipal  positions,  before  mentioned. 

We  shall,  prohably,  discover  a 
motive  for  your  ascribing  the 
French  Revolution  to  the  circum¬ 
stance,  that  the  other  classes  in 
France  had  advanced  in  know¬ 
ledge  at  a  greater  rate  than  the 
parsons  had.  But,  such  is  your 
assertion  ;  and  now  let  us  see  how 
that  assertion  agrees  with  the 
truth.  On  whose  authority  shall 
we  rely  here  ?  I  do  not  ask  you 
to  rely  upon  mine ;  and  I  think 
that  this  honest  and  impartial  pub¬ 
lic  will  not  ask  me  to  rely  upon 
yours.  It  will,  I  presume,  be 
deemed  perfectly  reasonable  to 
take  it  for  granted,  that  the  French 
people  themselves  were  no  bad 
judges  of  theirown  condition,  and 
©f  the  grounds,  upon  which  they 
proceeded  in  demanding  a  change , 
or,  if  you  will  have  it  so,  a  Revo¬ 
lution.  I  am  not  going  to  appeal 
to  the  allegations  made  by  the 
Revolutionists,  after  they  had  de¬ 
posed  the  King,  and  scattered  the 
parsons  abroad  ;  I  am  not  going 


to  appeal  to  any  publication  that 
was  made  after  the  tithes  were 
abolished  ;  no,  nor  to  any  one 
that  was  made  after  the  first 
thought  appeared  to  have  been 
entertained  of  a  suppression  of 
any  part  of  the  nobility,  or  of  any 
branch  belonging  to  either  of  the 
orders  of  the  State ;  I  am  going 
to  appeal  to  the  representations, 
made  to  the  States-General  by 
the  people,  of  all  classes,  upon 
the  first  meeting  of  that  body,  in 
those  papers,  which  were  called 
the  Colliers,  or  Memorials. 

In  these,  from  one  end  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  other,  the  people 
cried  aloud  against  the  oppres¬ 
sions,  not  of  the  Royal  Family 
only,  but  of  the  nobles  and  the 
clergy.  They  showed,  in  innu¬ 
merable  instances,  how  they  were 
oppressed  by  these  orders  ;  they 
showed  that  to  live  under  them 
was  a  most  horrible  slavery ; 
they  showed  that  in  an  endless 
number  of  instances,  the  clergy 
were  the  lords  of  manors,  the 
granters  of  leases,  the  d^mand- 
ers  of  fines  and  quit-rents,  and 
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lhal  they  were  the  rivals  of  the 
noblesse  in  grinding  the  farmers, 
the  tradesmen,  the  labourers  and 
the  mechanics  to  the  earth.  Mr. 
Arthur  Young  says,  that  the 
tyranny,  practised  by  these  bo¬ 
dies  was  insupportable;  and  he 
adds,  that,  when  we  take  a  view 
ot  this  tyranny,  it  will  “  scarcely 
“  be  attempted  to  be  urged,  that 
“  a  Revolution  was  not  absolutely 
“  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the 
“  kingdom.”  In  another  part  of 
his  book,  Mr.  Young,  who  wrote, 
you  will  observe,  in  1789 ;  that 
is  to  say,  before  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Revolution,  but  after 
the  common  people  had  com¬ 
mitted  some  violences  on  their 
oppressers,  imputes  those  vio¬ 
lences  to  the  oppressors,  and 
not  to  the  people.  “  The  mur- 
“  der,  says  he,  of  a  Seigneur, 

“  or  a  Chateau  in  flames,  is  re- 
“  corded  in  every  newspaper ; 

“  the  rank  of  the  person  who  suf¬ 
fers  attracts  notice;  but  where 
“  do  we  find  the  register  of  that 
“  Seigneur’s  oppressions  of  his 
“  peasantry,  and  his  exactions 


p  of  London. 

“  of  femlal  services,  from  those 
“  whose  children  were  dying 
“  around  them  for  want  of  bread? 
“  Who  has  dwelt  sufficiently  in 
“  explaining  all  the  ramifications 
1  of  despotism,  legal,  aristocra- 
“  tical,  and  ecclesiastical,  per- 
“  vading  the  whole  mass  of  the 
“  people ;  reaching  like  a  eir- 
“  culating  fluid,  the  most  distant 
“  capillary  tubes  of  poverty  and 
“  wretchedness  1  ” 

I 

Here,  Bishop  of  London ;  here, 
Right  Reverend  Father  in  God, 
we  have  a  much  better  account 
of  the  causes  of  the  French  Re¬ 
volution  than  that  which  you  have 
been  pleased  to  give  us,  in  your 
Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  your 
Diocese.  You  ascribe  the  Revo- 
ution  to  the  clergy  of  France ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  bishops  and 
parsons  not  having  kept  far 
enough  in  advance  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  with  regard  to  intellectual 
attainments;  but  here  we  have 
the  proof,  under  the  hands  and 
seals  of  the  people  themselves, 
that  they  had  no  complaint  to 
make  against  their  clergy,  on 
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the  score  of  a  uant  of  learning 
in  the  latter ;  but  a  great  deal  of 
complaint  to  make  against  them 
on  the  score  of  a  want  of  justice 
and  mercy ;  no  complaint  at  all  had 
the  French  people  to  make,  that 

t 

their  clergy  were  behind  them, 
as  men  of  learning  ;  but  that  they 
were  fur  before  all  other  men 
except  the  aristocracy  in  greedi¬ 
ness  and  insolence  and  want  of 
feeling.  This  doctrine  of  yours 
is  by  no  means  any  thing  new. 
It  has  been  held  by  the  whole  of 
your  cloth,  and  by  all  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  present  system, 
and  by  all  the  enemies  of  Reform 
in  England,  from  the  very  dawn 
of  the  French  Revolution  to  this 
day.  None  of  these  have  ever, 
at  any  period,  been  willing  to 

allow  tjiat  the  Revolution  arose 

# 

out  of  the  oppressions  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment,  the  Aristocracy  and 
the  Church.  Though  it  is  well 
known  that  there  was  not  one 
single  district;  not  one  single  di¬ 
vision  of  a  province  in  France, 
that  did  not  send  the  most  pressing 
remonstrances  against  the  cruelties 


inflicted  on  the  people;  though 
it  is  notorious,  that  the  com¬ 
plaints  against  the  lords  of  ma¬ 
nors,  against  the  merciless  clergy, 
against  the  cruelty  of  the  tax¬ 
ing  laws,  against  the  abomina¬ 
tions  of  the  Game  Laws  ;  against 
the  base  partialities  and  crying 
injustice  of  the  courts  called 
Courts  of  Justice;  though  this  is 
as  notorious  as  seat  -  selling, 
which  we  all  know  to  be  as  no¬ 
torious  as  the  sun  at  noon-dayr ; 
notorious  as  all  this  is,  still,  from 
the  dawn  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  to  the  present  hour,  that 
grand,  that  glorious  event  has 
been  ascribed,  by  all  the  parties 
above-mentioned,  aided  by  our 
servile  and  infamous  press,  to 
the  writings  of  Voltaire  arid  other 
men,  stigmatised  as  Philosopher 
and  Infidels ;  or,  in  your  way  of 
stating  it,  to  the  diffusion  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  cultivation  of  intellect 
in  France,  with  which  the  clergy 
did  not  keep  pace!  In  answer 
to  this,  Sir  Francis  Burdett  once 
very  well  observed:  “  Philoso- 
upty,* las!  has  no  such  triumph 
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“to  boast  of:  the  triumph  be- 
u  longs,  exclusively,  to  Oppres- 
“  sion.  Jt  is  to  the  rude  hand 
“  of  the  latter,  and  not  to  the 
“  voice  of  the  former,  that  we 
“  owe  that  Revolution,  which 
“  will  never  cease  to  move  on, 
“  until  it  shall  have  utterly  de- 
“  stroyed  that  by  the  cruelty  and 
“  insolence  of  which  it  has  been 
“  put  in  motion.” 

Read  that  sentence  ten  times 
over,  Bishop.  Never  mind  its 
coming  from  a  Jacobin.  Ponder 
on  it  well,  Bishop,  and  lay  aside 
your  own  miserable  theory.  Let 
the  whole  of  the  Aristocracy  and 
the  Church  think  well  upon  it  ; 
and  it  may,  possibly,  still  prevent 
that  which  it  seems  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  impossible  to  prevent.  I 
quote  the  Baronet  from  memory  ; 
and  I  am  not  quite  sure  as  to  the 
scene,  where  he  uttered  the  sen¬ 
timent  ;  but,  let  it  have  been  at  a 
Tavern  Dinner  if  you  will,  Bi-  1 
shop,  the  w'ords  are  better  worthy  ' 
your  attention,  and  of  that  of  your  • 
clergy,  too,  than  any  thing  con-  ‘ 
tained  in  any  Charge  or  any  Ser-  1 


mon,  that  you  have  either  uttered 
or  heard  in  the  whole  course  of 
your  life. 

\our  assertion  respecting  the 
cause  of  the  French  Revolution, 
I  have,  I  think,  answered,  and 
shown  to  be  false ;  but  before  I 
proceed  to  the  other  assertion,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  add,  that 
Air.  Arthur  Young,  in  speaking 
of  the  oppressions  of  the  clergy 
in  b  ranee,  has  the  following  pas¬ 
sage,  by  no  means  unworthy  of 
your  attention.  “  In  regard  to 
“  the  oppressions  of  the  clergy, 

“  as  to  tithes,  I  must  do  that  body 
“  a  justice,  to  which  a  claim 
“  cannot  be  laid  in  England. 

“  Though  the  ecclesiastical  tenth 
“  was  levied  in  France  more  se- 
“  verely  than  usual  in  Italy,  yet 
“  was  it  never  exacted  with  such 
“  horrid  greediness  as  is  at  pre- 
usent  the  disgrace  of  England. 

“  When  taken  in  kind,  no  such 
‘  thing  was  known  in  any  part  of 
'■  France, where  I  made  enquiries, 

‘  as  a  tenth :  it  was  always  a 
‘  twelfth,  or  a  thirteenth,  or  even 
‘  a  twentieth  of  the  produce. 
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“  And  in  no  part  of  the  kingdom 
“  did  a  new  article  of  culture  pay 
“  any  thing :  thus  turnips,  cab- 
“  bages,  clover,  chicorce, potatoes, 
“  &c.  &c.  paid  nothing.  In 
“  many  parts,  meadows  were  ex- 
“  empt.  Silk  -  worms  nothing. 
“  Olives  in  some  places  paid — • 
“  in  more  they  did  not.  Cows 
“  nothing.  Lambs  from  the  twelfth 
“  to  the  twenty-first.  Wool  no- 
“  thing.  —  Such  mildness  in  the 
“  levy  of  this  odious  tax,  is  abso- 
“  lutely  unknown  in  England .” 

Bishop,  do  you  not  begin  to 
think,  that  it  would  have  been  as 
well  to  let  the  French  Revolution 
alone  ?  The  writer  whom  I  am 
quoting  here,  was  long,  and  at 
last  died,  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  i  and,  so  far  from 
being  what  is  now-a-days,  im¬ 
pudently  called  a  “  blasphemer,” 
he  was  a  man  remarkable  for  his 
religious  piety.  You  see,  then, 
that  this  French  Revolution  had 
a  cause ;  a  real  and  efficient 
cause,  of  which  you  have  chosen 
to  say  not  one  word  :  and  now  let 
us  proceed  to  your  second  asser¬ 


tion,  which  we  shall,  I  think,  find 
to  be,  upon  the  score  of  falsehood, 
equal  to  the  former. 

I  t  is  this :  that  this  country, 
while  the  world  was  involved  in 
confusion  around  us,  “  was  not 
“  only  preserved  from  deslruc - 
“  tion,  but  rose  to  an  eminence  of 
“  glory  and  power,  which  it  had 
“  never  attained  in  former  times.” 
It  will  be  hardly  necessary  for  me 
to  do  it,  but  I  may,  by-and-by, 
say  a  word  or  two  about  this  glory 
and  power,  and  about  the  “  de¬ 
struction  ”  that  you  here  mani¬ 
festly  have  in  view,  and  which 
you  must  necessarily  mean  to 
say  has  been  experienced  by 
France.  These  things  reserved 
for  another  part  of  my  Letter,  let 
me  proceed.  You  say  that  this 
nation  was  preserved  by  the 
“  quantity  of  virtue  and  good 
sense”  that  existed  in  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  that  these  were  produced  by 
the  “  free  Constitution  of  our 
Government ;  ”  by  the  “  equal 
administration  of  our  laics;  ’’  by 
the  principles  which  regulate  the 
“  Seminaries  for  the  education  of 
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onr youth  ;  bnt  above  all”  ((his  is 
the  main  thing- that  you  rest  upon), 
“  above  all  to  the  religion  admi- 
“  nistered  by  a  bodjj  of  clergy, 
“  who,  from  their  external  con- 
“  dition ,  and,  still  more  from  their 
“  learning  and  piety,  have  an  in- 
“  fluence  on  the  minds  of  the 
“  people,  not  only  through  the 
“  medium  of  their  pastoral  func- 
“  tions,  but  by  the  effect  of  their 
“  ‘writings,  and  the  estimation 
“  they  bear  in  the  community.” 

What  does  this  fairly  mean? 
As  to  the  free  Constitution  of 
Government  and  the  equal  admi¬ 
nistration  of  the  laws,  and  the 
principles  of  the  people  at' Ox¬ 
ford  and  Cambridge,!  may  allude 
to  all  these  by-and-by ;  though 
really  after  the  affair  So  recently 
the  subject  of  public  interest  and 
discussion,  it  would  hardly  seem 
necessary.  It  is  your  last  cause 
of  preservation  that  is  'most  wor¬ 
thy  of  our  attention.  Here  you 
assert  that  the  main  cause  of  re¬ 
volution  having  been  prevented 
here  (for  that  is  your  mcanimO 
was  the  influence  of  the  Parsons 
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'of  the  Church  upon  the  minds  of 
the  people:  This  is  the  assertion, 
to  which  I  beg  the  public  to 
attend.  I  shall  afterwards  have 
to  show,  that  (to  use  the  elegant 
expression  of  Castlereagh)  “  peo- 
“  PJe  ought  not  to  hollow  before 
“  they  are  ont  of  the  wood.  ” 
Hut,  allowing ;  indeed,  the  thing 
is  notorious;  that  all  change; 
that  all  revolution  ;  that  all  re¬ 
form  ;  granted  that  this  was  pre¬ 
vented,  I  am  about  to  show  that  it 
is  false  to  impute  the  prevention 
to  the  influence  of  the  parsons 
over  the  minds  of  the  people. 

You  are  not  aware,  perhaps, 
that  you  and  your  parsons  have 
two  mighty  rivals  here.  The 
Knights  of  Waterloo  insist  that  it 
was  they  that  saved  the  nation 
from  what  you  called  “  destruc¬ 
tion.”  If  they  did  not,  I  am  sure 
we  have  paid,  and  are  paving 
enormous  sums  ,  of  money  into 
wrong  hands.  The  “  dead 
weight,”  as  it  is  now  elegantly- 
termed  in  the  official  papers  laid 
before  Parliament,  amounts  to 
5,315,602/.  9s.  Id.  ;  that  is  to 
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say,  five  millions  three  hundred 
and  fifteen  thousand,  six  hundred 
and  ninety-two  pounds,  nine  shil¬ 
lings  and  sevenpence.  —  There 
you  see;  that  is  what  we  pav  for 
the  dead  weight  created  by  the 
war  to  prevent  our  destruction. 
I  will  say  nothing  at  present, 
about  the  six  hundred  millions  of 
deot,  due  to  Change  Alley  ;  and 
the  hundred  millions  of  debt  (for 
it  grows  out  of  the  same  cause), 
in  the  shape  of  poor  rates.  I  will 
say  nothing  about  these  ;  but,  for 
the  present,  refer  you  solely  to 
the  “  DEAD  weight  ;  ”  and  I  re¬ 
peat,  that,  if  we  owe  our  preser¬ 
vation  to  the  parsons,  this  dead 
weight  moneyr  would  appear  to  be 
given  for  nothing ;  and  the  par¬ 
sons  ought  to  put  in  their  claim 
to  it. 

However,  you  have  another 
stout  rival,  in  this  claim  to  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  having  preserved  the  na¬ 
tion  from  “  destruction  namely, 
the  Bank  !  Until  1819  the-  peo¬ 
ple  had  always  been  taught  to 
look  to  the  army  as  the  defenders 
and  saviours  of  the  nation.  I, 


indeed,  had  always  contended, 
that  the  French  had  been  defeated 
by  paper-money;  and  when  it 
was  proposed  to  erect  monuments 
and  triumphal  arches,  I  said  that 
they  ought  to  be  dedicated  to  the 
Bank  and  the  paper-money  ma¬ 
kers  generally  ;  and  that,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  the  materials  should  be  pa¬ 
per.  In  1819,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
put  in  the  claim  of  the  Bank,  in 
a  formal,  if  notan  official  manner. 
The  Bank  Directors  themselves 
broadly  hinted,  that  it  was  they 
who  had  gained  the  victory  ;  that 
it  was  they  who  had  preserved 
the  country  from  “  destruction 
but  Sir  Robert  Peel  made  the 
claim  in  direct  terms.  He  said, 
on  the  18th  of  May  1819,  “  As 
“  an  Englishman,  he  could  not 
“  but  feel  the  services  rendered 
“  to  the  country  by  the  Bank. 
“  Through  its  means  the  country 
“  was  enabled  to  pass  success- 
“  fully  through  all  its  difficulties, 
“  to  terminate  a  long  and  arduous 
“  struggle  w  ith  glory,  and  to  give 
“  security  and  independence  to 
“  Europe.” 
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Thus,  then,  we  have  seen,  that 
first  the  army,  and  then  the  Bank 
claimed  the  merit  of  that  preserva¬ 
tion  and  that  glory  of  which  yon 
talk,  and  the  claim  to  the  merit 
of  having  effected  which  you  now 
put  in  so  boldly  on  behalf  of 
the  parsons.  How  will  you  set¬ 
tle  the  account  with  these  two 
rivals  l  The  army  has  bee  n  paid 
pretty  decently ;  nor  has  the  Bank 
gone  unpaid.  We  shall  see  by- 
and-by,  perhaps,  that  the  parsons 
have  had  a  little  payment  as  well 
as  the  others  ;  but,  before  we 
come  to  that  part  of  the  subject, 
let  us  return  and  stick  a  little 
closer  to  this  assertion  of  yours, 
which  I  have  declared  to  be  false. 

.  It  is  true  that  the  parsons,  the 
Bank,  and  the  array,  all  had  a 
hand  in  preserving  us  from  “  de¬ 
struction;"  that  is  to  say,  from 
Parliamentary  Reform  ;  for  as  to 
any  other  sort  of  “  destruction,” 
from  which  we  have  been  pre¬ 
served,  we  may  defy  you  to  point 
it  out.  I  agree,  then,  that  the 
parsons  had  their  full  share  in 
those  acts,  which  prevented  a 
change.  But  I  deny,  that  the 
change  was  prevented,  by  any 
influence,  exercised  by  any  body , 
over  the  “  MINDS  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.”  The  change  was  prevented 
by  means  very  different  indeed 
from  that  of  influence  over  the 


public  mind.  If  it  was  effected 
by  the  parsons ;  by  their  “  learn¬ 
ing  and  piety by  their  “  writ¬ 
ings;”  by  the  estimation  which 
they  bore  in  the  community  :  if 
this  was  the  case,  will  you  be  so 
good  as  to  tell  us,  Bishop,  what 
was  the  use  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men  in  arms,  kept  on 
foot  in  these  islands  during  the 
war ;  what  was  the  use  of  procla¬ 
mations  to  suppress  writings  in 
favour  of  the  French  Revolution  ; 
what  w  as  the  use  of  prosecutions 
innumerable  of  writings  in  favour 
of  Reform  here;  what  was  the  use 
of  transporting  the  leaders  of  the 
Scotch  Reformers  to  Botany  Bay; 
and  what  was  the  use  of  new 
Treason  and  Sedition  Bills,  of 
several  new  laws  to  cramp  the 
press ;  and  what  was  the  use  of  a 
seven  years’ suspension  of  the  Act 
of  Habeas  Corpus,  and  a  Bill 'of 
Indemnity  to  those  who  had  been 
guilty  of  violations  of  the  law  dur¬ 
ing  the  suspensions  of  that  Act  ? 
What  was  the  use  of  all  these. 
Bishop  \  If  those  of  your  cloth; 
if  the  parsons  by  their  learning 
and  piety,  and  by  the  effect  of 
their  writings,  and  the  estimation 
they  were  held  in  by  the  commu¬ 
nity  ;  if,  by  these  means,  the  par¬ 
sons  had  such  a  saving  influence 
over  the  minds  of  the  people,  be 
so  good  as  to  tell  us,  Bishop,  why 
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the  Government  resorted  to  all 
these  restraints  upon  their  bodies? 

But,  Mas  there  nothing  mere? 
Nothing  but  the  spiritual  influence, 
except  the  few  trifling  things  that 
I  have  just  mentioned  ?  Was 
there  no  “  Loyal  Association 
at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  in  the 
Strand,  of  which  Mr.  R keves, 
then  Chief  Justice  of  Newfound¬ 
land,  was  Chairman,  and  which 
Association  was  entitled,  “  against 
Republicans  and  Levellers ,"  and 
which  Association  notoriously, 
openly,  and  boastingly,  employed 
spies  and  informers  ?  Was  there 
nothing  of  this  sort ,  and  if  there 
was,  with  what  propriety  do  you 
boast,  that  it  was  the  influence  of 
your  parsons  over  the  minds  of 
the  people,  that  effected,  what 
you  call  preservation  from  “  de¬ 
struction,”  and  which  other  peo¬ 
ple  call  a  prevention  <  f  Reform  ? 

If  the  thing ;  if  the  mighty 
good  were  effected  by  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  your  parsons  over  the 
minds  of  the  people,  whence  the 
necessity  of  arming  loyal  asso¬ 
ciations  of  Yeomanry,  to  keep 
the  disaffected  in  awe?  Whence 
the  necessity  of  barracks  near 
every  populous  town  in  the 
kingdom ;  whence  the  necessity 
of  magazines  of  arms  and  am¬ 
munition  and  of  troops  stationed 
at  convenient  distances,  through- 


out  the  whole  of  the  interior  of 
the  kingdom  ?  Could  the  im¬ 
mense  magazines  at  Weldon  in 
Northamptonshire  be  necessary 
for  defence  of  the  country  against 
the  French!  Was  there  danger 
that  the  French  Sans  Culottes 
would  land  at  Weldon,  at  Man¬ 
chester,  at  Chelmsford  or  at 
Guildford  ?  If  your  parsons  hatl 
made  all  secure  by  the  influence 
which  their  “  learning  and  piety” 

had  given  them  over  the  minds 

/ 

of  the  people,  how  came  it  to  be 
necessary  to  bring  a  German 
army  into  the  heart  of  England ; 
to  keep  it  here  till  the  very  close 
of  the  war  -}  to  give  the  chief 
command  of  districts  of  England 
to  German  Generals,  putting  En¬ 
glish  regiments,  militia  as  well 
as  regulars  under  their  com¬ 
mand  ?  If  the  influence  over  the 
English  mind  given  to  the  par¬ 
sons  by  their  learning  and  piety ; 
if  this  were  sufficient,  why  were 
German  troops  brought  to  the 
town  of  Ely  to  superintend  the 
flogging  of  the  English  Local  Mi- 
litia-men  ?  If  this  blessed  influ¬ 
ence  were  sufficient  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  leading  the  people  wil¬ 
lingly  along,  why  was  the  nation 
saddled  with  the  enormous  ex¬ 
pense  of  a  German  army ;  the 
half-pay  of  which,  Bishop,  now 
costs  this  nation,  according  to  the 
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statement  in  the  account  of  the 
“  dead  weight,”  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  thousand,  eight 
hundred  and  seventy  pounds  a 
year  ? 

That  the  parsons  acted  their 
part,  I  am  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  deny ;  but,  it  was  not 
through  the  means  of  an  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  MIND.  From  the 
moment  that  the  war  commenced, 
a  very  considerable  paTt  of  them 
became  very  active  indeed ;  and 
it  did  not  surprise  some  persons 
a  little  to  see  them  so  zealous,  in 
a  war  against  a  people,  whose 
principal  crime  seemed  to  be  the 
having  cast  off  a  religion,  ov, 
rather,  idolatry,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  Anti- Christ,  as  those 
parsons  had  always  told  us. 
However,  as  I  have  very  lately,  in 
my  letter  to  the  Hampshire  Car- 
sons,  fully  explained  this  matter, 

1  shall  not  go  into  it  again  here. 
It  was  not  with  the  word,  but 
with  the  magistrate's  power ; 
the  civil  power,  occasionally  aid¬ 
ed  by  the  military ;  the  civil 
power,  occasionally  assisted  by 
Dragoons,  that  the  parsons  were 
most  efficient  in  effecting  what 
you  call  our  preservation  from 
“  destruction.”  To  enumerate 
only  a  thousandth  part  of  the  in¬ 
stances,  in  which  they  exer¬ 
cised  an  influence  of  this  sort, 


would  require  a  very  large  vo¬ 
lume.  To  deny  their  efficiency 
in  preserving  us  from  “  destruc¬ 
tion  ”  would  be  impudent  indeed, 
when  scarcely  a  week  has  pass¬ 
ed  for  the  last  thirty  years,  with¬ 
out  our  reading  in  the  newspa¬ 
pers  of  some  Reverend  person 
or  other,  who  has  been  engaged 
(either  in  England  or  in  Ireland) 
in  the  coercing  of  “  seditious  li¬ 
bellers,”  or  in  marching  at  the 
head  of  troops  to  suppress  rioters 
and  rebels !  Two  memorable  in¬ 
stances  occur  to  me  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  ;  two  memorable  instances 
of  their  “  influence but,  Fa¬ 
ther  in  God,  was  it  an  influence 
over  the  MIND,  which  Parson 
Hay  exercised  at  Manchester; 
or  that  the  Reverend  Sir  Henri / 
Bate  Dudley,  Bart.,  exercised, 
at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of 
Dragoons,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely  1 
Are  you  tired,  Bishop  1  If  you 
are  not,  I  am  ;  and  I  now  leave 
the  public  to  judge,  whether  that 
which  you  call  a  preservation 
from  destruction,  and  which  I 
call  a  prevention  of  re'orm  was 
effected  by  an  influence  over  the 
mind,  or  by  an  influence  over 
the  body ;  and  whether,  as  far 
as  the  parsons  were  concerned, 
that  which  was  effected,  was  ef¬ 
fected  by  means  of  their  learning 
and  piety,  and  by  means  of  the 
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estimation  in  'which  they  were 
h6ld  by  the  community. 

Here  I  should  put  an  end  to 
ray  letter,  having  done  quite 
enough  to  satisfy  the  ends  of  jus¬ 
tice  in  this  case.  But  I  am  not 
inclined  to  pass  in  silence  over 
this  preservation  from  “  destruc¬ 
tion.”  You  say,  that  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  speak  of  the  “  dis¬ 
asters  ”  which  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution  produced  upon  the  Conii- 
nent.  Bishop,  why  did  you  take 
so  wide  a  sweep  ?  The  Continent 
is  an  immense  tract.  Whv  did  not 
you  confine  yourself  to  France  ? 
That  was  the  country  whose  Re¬ 
volution  you  were  talking  about ; 
but,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
you  did  .not  choose  to  point  to 
the  “  disasters”  which  France 
had  experienced  from  that  Revo¬ 
lution.  That  Revolution  is  over, 
Father  in  God  :•  France  has  got 
her  Bourbon  King  again  upon 
the  throne :  France  has  again 
got  a  nobility  :  France  has  again 
got  a  clergy,  at  the  head  of  whom 
is  again  that  Pope  which  our 
parsons  always  told  us  was  Anti- 
Christ.  But  now  ma  me,  Bi¬ 
shop,  the  King  of  France  cannot 
now  shut  up  people  in  a  Bastile  ; 
he  cannot  now  lay  on  taxes  at  his 
pleasure;  he  cannot  now  destroy 
liberty  and  life  when  he  chooses. 
There  are  two  Houses  of  Par¬ 


liament  in  France,  one  of 
which  is  chosen,  not,  indeed,  by 
the  people  at  large ;  but,  still, 
chosen  by  the  people  and  not  by 
an  aristocracy.  It  is  not  a  sham 
representation  of  the  people  but 
a  real  one. 

In  addition  to  this  “  disastrous” 
change,  the  cruel  taxing  laws, 
and  the  more  than  hellish  game 
laws,  no  longer  exist  except  in 
the  minds  of  a  generation  that 
have  to  thank  the  virtue  of  their 
fathers,  who  swept  them  away. 
Do  you  know,  Bishop,  that  the 
cruel  laws  relative  to  salt,  and 
the  savage  laws  relative  to  (he 
game,  sent  thousands  of  poor 
creatures  annually  to  the  gallics 
and  the  gallows.  It  is  a  “  dis- 
aster”  indeed,  to  be  freed  from 
these,  and  to  have  regular  Courts 
of  Justice,  regular  Judges  of  As¬ 
size  ;  trial  by  Jury,  and  a  real  Act 
of  Habeas  Corpus,  in  exchange 
for  those  profligate  and  corrupt 
Parliaments,  and  those  pillaging 
and  murderous  petty  tribunals,, 
that  rendered  the  life  of  man,  if 
he  did  not  belong  to  the  Noblesse 
or  the  Clergy,  as  little  safe  as 
the  life  of  a  dog  or  a  cat ! 

Another  “  disaster  ”  which  has 
befallen  revolutionized  France, 
is,  the  more  equal  distribution  of 
real  property ;  the  multiplication 
of  farms  and  farm-houses,  the  in- 
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dependence  of  the  occupiers  of 
the  land,  their  ease  and  comfort, 
and  the  consequent  “  destruc¬ 
tion  ”  of  innumerable  swarms  of 
beggars  prowling  about  in  idle¬ 
ness,  covered  with  rags  and  in¬ 
fested  with  vermin.  But  the 
great  “  disaster  ”  of  all,  which 
unhappy  France  has  brought 
upon  herself  by  her  Revolution  ; 
by  that  “  dreadful 1  event ;  ”  by 
that  shock  to  her  “  institutions 
civil  and  religious  :  ”  the  great 
“  disaster”  of  all,  which  she  has 
had  and  still  has  to  suffer  under, 
anil  which  I  have  hardly  nerves 
to  mention,  is,  the  abolition  of 
tithes,  and  the  complete  confisca¬ 
tion,  sale,  and  appropriation  to 
national  uses  of  the  whole  of  the 
immense  property  of  her  Church! 

How  she,  under  the  pressure 
of  this  “  disaster,"  continues  to 
exist  at  all  is  astonishing.  The 
newspapers  that  we  daily  receive 
from  France,  the  travellers  that 
daily  arrive  from  her  shores  ; 
certain  treaties  that  we  have  with 
her,  especially  about  the  Slave- 
Trade,  and  her  mockery  at  our 
remonstrances  on  account  of  her 
setting  that  treaty  at  defiance: 
these  and  other  circumstances 
prove  clearly  that  she  i3  in  ex¬ 
istence;  or,  one  would  be  in¬ 
clined  to  doubt  the  fact  of  her 
having  been  able  to  survive  the 


tremendous  “  disaster  ”  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  last  paragraph,  which 
I  am  ready  to  confess,  was  brought, 
upon  her  solely  by  that  “  dread¬ 
ful  event,”  from  the  like  of  which, 
you  say  our  parsonB  preserved  us. 

Courage,  then,  as  the  French 
themselves  say  ;  courage, Bishop! 
We  find  that  that  event,  though  so 
“  dreadful,  ”  has  not  absolutely 
annihilated  France.  And,  now, 
as  we  have  seen  what  her  “  dis¬ 
asters  ”  are,  we  will,  if  you  please, 
turn  to  our  own  happy  situation, 
and  see  w  hat  our  “  preservation  ’’ 
has  yielded  us.  You  say,  that 
we  have  been  preserved  from 
“  destruction.”  “  Destruction  ” 
means,  to  put  an  end  to  ;  to  kill ; 
to  lay  waste  ;  to  bring  to  nought ; 
or,  rather,  it  means  the  state  in 
which  the  performance  of  these 
acts  places  the  performance  or 
thing.  Now,  to  be  sure,  we  are 
not  actually  brought  to  an  end. 
The  people  of  the  country  are 
alive  in  as  great  numbers  as  usual, 
except  those  that  have  recently 
died  of  starvation  in  Ireland  ;  or 
have  been  hanged  there,  for 
(amongst  other  things)  killing  or 
maltreating  tithe-proctors.  The 
Marquis  of  Wellesley  in  his  des¬ 
patches  sent  home  last  Spring, 
traces  several  of  the  riotings, 
fightings  and  killings,  to  the  hos¬ 
tility  between  the  people  and  the 
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tithe- proctors.  All  the  killed 
on  both  sides,  upon  these  occa¬ 
sions,  ar.d  all  that  have  been 
hanged  in  consequence  of  the 
riots  and  fights  and  violences, 
together  with  all  those  that  have 
been  starved  to  death  in  the  same 
districts,  may  be  fairly  said  to 
have  been  destroyed ,  and  this  1 
think  you  will  not  be  disposed 
to  deny.  Those  landlords  and 
farmers,  in  England,  who  have 
shot  themselves  or  cut  their 
throats,  on  account  of  the  loss  of 
their  estates  or  capital  (and  such 
are  not  a  few  in  number)  may, 
with  equal  fairness,  I  think,  be 
said  to  have-come  toltdeslniction.” 
Those  that  have  been  brought  to 
insolvency,  and  whose  families 
are  comfortably  lodged  in  the 
Workhouse,  must,  I  think,  he  re¬ 
garded  as  being,  at  least,  half 
destroyed. 

With  these  exceptions,  we 
have,  I  grant  you,  been  preserv¬ 
ed  from  “  destruction ;  ”  but, 
Bishop,  when  you  say,  “  the  im¬ 
mediate  danger  is  now  passed,” 
do  you  forget,  that  wheat  is  sell¬ 
ing  at  four  shillings  a  bushel, 
and  that  there  are  sixty  millions 
of  taxes  collected  every  year, 
besides  six  millions  in  poor  rates  ! 
Can  you  possibly  forget  this  ;  and 
if  you  do  not  forget  this  ;  and  if 
when  you  are  talking  about  the 


country  being  preserved  from 
“  destruction,”  you  mean,  its  hav¬ 
ing  been  preserved  from  a  great 
change ,  do  you  imagine,  Bishop, 
that  there  must  not  be  a  great 
change ,  of  some  sort  or  other? 
Do  you  imagine  that  these  sixty 
millions  of  taxes  and  six  millions 
ot  poor  rates,  and  rents  and  tithes 
into  the  bargain,  and  quit  rents 
and  fines,  are  tit!  to  be  paid  with 
wheat  at  four  shillings  a  bushel ; 
do  you  mean  that  no  rents  are  to 
be  paid  ?  And  if  you  mean  that 
rents  are  to  be  paid,  who  do  you 
think  is  to  pay  the  debt,  and  the 
“  dead  weight  ”  and  the  army 
and  Whitehall,  and  the  tithes  ? 
You  talk  about  the  influence  of 
the  writings  ”  of  the  parsons. 
This  is  an  odd  word  to  make  use 
ol  upon  such  an  occasion  ;  espe¬ 
cially  as  you  had  said  just  before 
that  the  learning  and  piety  of  the 
parsons  had  an  influence  on  the 
minds  of  the  people,  “  not  only 
“  through  the  medium  of  their 
“  pastoral  functions.”  It  is  after 
this  that  come  the  words,  “  but  by 
the  effect  of  their  writings.”  That 
is  to  saj-,  then,  writings  other  than' 
those  which  they  put  forth  in  their 
quality  of  parsons.  Other  writings 
than  those  about  religion.  And, 
now,  I  do  remember  me  that  the 
Right  Reverend  Father  in  God, 
Herbert  Marsh,  now  Lord  Bi- 
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shop  of  Peterborough,  who  so 
elegantly  translated  for  the  use 
ot  the  House  of  lairds,  and  to 
further  the  ends  of  justice,  a  most 
critical  passage  in  the  evidence 
of  Barbara  Krantz:  I  do  re¬ 
member  me,  that  this  reverem 
person  did  put  forth  a  “  writ¬ 
ing,”  vulgarly  called  a  Pamph¬ 
let,  in  the  year  1800,  entitled 
“  Fhench  Aggression,”  in  which 
the  reverend  person  maintained 
the  justice  and  necessity  of  the 
war  then  carrying  on  against  the 
people  of  France.  And  I  do 
remember  me  that  that  reverend 
person,  had,  in  the  month  of  May 
1804,  a  pension  set'led  upon  him 
of  five  hundred  and  odd  pounds 
a-year,  which  according  to  a  re¬ 
turn  laid  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  enjoyed  in  18o8, 
and  may,  for  ought  1  know  to 
the  contrary,  enjoy  to  this  day. 

This  is  the  sort  of  writings,  I 
suppose,  that  you  allude  to ;  and 
in  this  way,  the  parsons,  it  must 
be  confessed,  endeavoured  at  least 
to  obtain  an  influence  over  the 
minds  of  the  people,  though  I 
have  no  scruple  to  say  that  Bate 
Dudley  did  a  thousand  times 
more  in  one  day  at  the  head  of  a 
detachment  of  Dragoons  than  the 
whole  of  the  political  scribbling 
parsons  have  done  for  the  last 
fifty  years  towards  preserving 
what  you  call  the  “  country,”  from 
what  you  call  “  destruction.  ” 
But,  if  their  “  writings”  be  so 
efficacious,  let  the  heroes  now 
draw  forth  their  pens.  Let  them 
now,  if  they  have  influence  over 
the  minds  of  the  people :  let  them 
now  persuade  the  English  land¬ 
lords  to  be  content  without  rents, 
and  the  Irish  labourers  to  be 
content  without  food.  Let  them 
show  us  that  it  is  a  good  state  of 


things,  when  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  is  voting  money  to  keep  the 
Irish  from  starving,  while  the  Mi¬ 
nisters  declare  that  the  distress 
of  the  country  arises  from  an 
over-production  of  food!  Let 
some  new  rising  and  aspiring 
Herbert  Marsii  convince  us 
that  the  danger  is  past,  and  that 
we  have  nothing  but  distant  dan¬ 
gers  to  apprehend,  when  we  have 
a  debt  including  “  dead  weight” 
and  poor  rates,  of  more  than  a 
thousand  millions,  and  when  the 
Ministers  declare,  that,  to  reduce 
this  debt  is  to  make  a  Revolution. 

Be  this  their  task.  Let  their 
sublime,  their  clerical  pens  be 
employed  in  this  way.  Let  them 
make  a  draft  of  this  kind  upon 
those  rich  mines  of  knowledge, 
those  “  seminaries  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  youth,”  about  which  you 
make  such  a  bragging.  We  will 
excuse  them  from  that  of  which 
you  make  a  positive  demand, 
namely,  the  keeping  so  far  a-head 
of  us  in  intellectual  endowments. 
We  will  be  content,  as  far  as  re¬ 
ntes  to  their  political  “  writings," 
if  they  will  but  show  us  how  the 
interest  of  the  debt  is  to  be  paid, 
with  wheat  at  four  shillings  a 
bushel  without  a  cessation  of 
rents ,  and  if  they  would  add  to 
the  obligation,  do,  pray,  let  them 
show  us,  how  it  can  be  just,  how 
it  can  be  reasonable,  for  tithes  to 
be  paid,  for  the  Church  to  enjoy 
one  farthing’s  worth  of  property, 
while  rents  are  unpaid,  or  while 
the  interest  of  the  debt  is  reduced. 

If  their  “  learning  ”  is  to  take 
a  pious  turn  ;  if,  bidding  adieu  to 
the  sports  of  the  field  and  the  re¬ 
creation  of  places  of  fashionable 
resort,  they  are  bent  upon  the 
care  of  our  souls,  we  will  still 
exeuse  them  from  surpassing  the 
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Dissenters  in  learning  and  piety. 
We  shall  be  quite  content  if  they 
will  but  do  as  you  say,  “  over¬ 
come  evil  with  good;”  and  treat 
the  “  gainsayer  with  kindness,” 
treat  him  with  (t  courtesy  and 
friendliness;”  guard  the  flock 
themselves;  and  not  leave  the 
business  to  Attorneys’  General, 
to  Vice  Societies,  and  Bridge- 
street  Associations.  If  they  will 
but  use  the  word ,  meet  those 
whom  they  call  “  infidels  ”  with 
that;  triumph  over  them,  or  en¬ 
deavour  to  do  it,  by  argument, 
and  not  by  the  force  of  the  law, 
we  will  readily  excuse  them  from 
attaining  that  superiority  in  learn¬ 
ing  and  talent,  the  necessity  of 
which  you  so  strongly  enforce. 
One  thing  more,  and  that  is  all 
that  we  either  wish  for  or  ask  for 
at  their  hands  ;  namely,  let  them 
show  us  how  it  is  consistent  with 
the  Christian  religion,  or  with  the 
laws  of  the  land,  that  many  of 
them  should  be  receiving  half-pay 
as  officers  of  the  army  or  the 
navy ;  how  they  should  be  receiv¬ 
ing  this,  as  a  remuneration  for 
future  services,  after  they  have 
declared  at  the  altar,  that  they 
believe  themselves  influenced  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  to  take  upon 
them  the  ministration  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  ;  and  after  they  know  that  the 
laws  of  the  Church,  into  which 
they  have  entered,  as  well  as  the 
laws  of  the  land  in  which  they 
live,  render  it  impossible  for  them 
ever  to  serve  as  officers  again. 

Thus  have  I  examined  your 
Charge.  In  giving  that  charge, 
you  doubtless  expected  no  an¬ 
swer  to  it.  I  had  a  right  to  give 
this  answer,  and  in  giving  it,  while 
I  have  performed  my  duty  to¬ 
wards  the  public,  I  may,  perhaps, 
have  bestowed  on  you  the  benefit 
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of  a  caution,  how  you,  in  the  deli¬ 
very  of  charges  to  your  clergy, 
meddle  with  politics  again  ;  and 
particularly  with  politics  relatino- 
to  the  late  ruinous  war,  and  the 
French  Revolution. 

Wm.  cobbett. 


MR.  COKE. 

We  shortly  noticed,  some  days 
ago,  a  pamphlet,  published  at 
Holt  in  Norfolk,  by  Mr.  E.  H. 
Gibbs,  relative  to  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  Coke  with  regard  to  the  let¬ 
ting  of  a  farm.  A  brief  statement 
of  the  case  is  necessary,  before 
we  submit  any  remarks  to  the 
judgment  of  our  readers. 

Mr.  Gibbs  holds  a  farm  of  Mr. 
Coke,  the- lease  of  which  expires 
at  Michaelmas  1823.  Mr.  Gibbs, 
from  considerations  not  material 
to  the  case,  wished  to  quit  the 
farm  a  year  sooner ;  that  is  to  say, 
at  the  Michaelmas  just  now  at 
hand.  As  the  occupying,  tenant, 
he  might,  if  he  had  chosen  to  re¬ 
main,  have  had,  according  to  the 
invariable  custom,  another  lease, 
in  preference  to  any  other  tenant 
at  the  same  rent ;  that  is  to  say, 
he,  Mr.  Gibbs,  was  entitled  to 
what  is  called  the  forsaking,  or 
the  refusal,  of  the  farm*  the  land¬ 
lord  fixing  the  rent,  of  course.  It 
was  worth  something,  therefore,  to 
be  placed,  in  this  case,  in  Mr. 
Gibbs’s  shoes.  It  was  his  bu¬ 
siness  to  get  something  for  re¬ 
signing  his  right  to  this  pre¬ 
ference.  He  had  laid  out,  during 
the  last  12  or  14  years,  a  great 
deal  ol  money  in  improving  the 
buildings  of  the  farm  ;  and  he 
naturally  wished  to  get  something, 
in  the  way  of  remuneration  for 
this,  from  the-  person  into  whose 
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hands  he  should  put  the  right  of 
preference  as  tenant,  and  who 
would,  of  course,  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  these  improvements. 

In  July,  therefore,  Mr.  Gibbs 
looked  out  for  a  person  to  succeed 
him.  His  first  business  was  to 
agree  with  this  person  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  remuneration  ;  his 
next  was  to  get  this  person  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  tenant  by  Mr.  Coke. 

I  lie  person  who  offered  himself 
to  Mr.  Gibbs  was  a  Mr.  Moore 
first;  and  afterwards  a  Mr.  Rob- 
tvell  offered.  Mr.  Gibbs  asked 
500/.  as  a  remuneration  from 
his  intended  successor.  Nothing 
about  the  bargain  between  the 
tenants  was  to  be  said  to  the 
landlord,  until  the  tenants  had 
come,  to  an  agreement.  This  was 
an  essential  preliminary  in  the 
negotiation.  And,  accordingly, 
when  Mr.  Moore  entered  on  the 
negotiation  he  promised  not  to 
mention  the  matter  to  any  hut 
certain  persons  of  his  own  family. 

The  negociation  between  Mr. 
Gibbs  and  Mr.  Moore  broke 
ofl,  on  the  latter  declining  to 
give  the  sum  demanded  bv  the 
former;  but,  upon  the  break¬ 
ing  off  of  the  negociation, 
Moore  declared,  in  a  very  so¬ 
lemn  manner,  that  he  had  kept 
his  word  as  to  keeping  the  subject 
of  the  negociation  a  secret.  Rut, 
while  he  was  making  these  pro¬ 
mises  ;  at  the  very  time  that  he 
was  making  this  declaration,  in 
so  solemn  a  manner,  he  (this  Tct- 
teol  Moors)  had,  as  Mr.  Gibbs 
states  in  Ins  pamphlet,  actually 
been  with  Mr.  Coke  and  obtained 
a  promise  of  the  farm  in  1823, 
without ,  of  course ,  giving  Mr. 
Gibbs  a.  farthing  ! 

Mr.  Gibbs,  not  suspecting  any 
thing  of  this  sort,  proceeded,  when 
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he  had  broken  off  with  Moore,  to 
negotiate  with  another  person  ; 
and  a  Mr.  Rodwell,  a  person 
whom  it  appears  Mr.  Coke  did 
not  object  to  as  a  tenant,  agreed  to 
give  Mr.  Gibbs  'he.  500/.  The 
agreement  having  been  made,  the 
parlies  went  to  Mr.  Coke,  in  order 
to  obtain  his  acceptance  of  Mr. 
Rodwei.i,  as  a  tenant ;  when,  to 
their  astonishment,  they  found, 
that  Moore  had  been  with  him, 
told  him  of  the  negociation  under 
hand,  and  had  actually  got  «  pro¬ 
mise  to  have  the  farm  in  1823. 

The  breach  of  promise  on  the 
part  of  Moore  appeared  to  have 
been  fully  explained  and  clearly 
proved  to  Mr.  Coke  ;  yet,  he  ad¬ 
hered  to  his  promise  to  Moork, 
though  that  promise  wras  obtained 
in  so  scandalous  a  manner;  and, 
though,  hy  adhering  to  it,  500/. 
were  clearly  taken  unjustly  from 
Mr.  Gibbs,  ft  appears  from  Mr. 
Gibbs’s  pamphlet  that  Mr.  Coke 
says,  that  Moore’s  breach  of 
promise  was  nothing  to  him  ;  but, 
it  unfortunately  happens,  that  it 
is  but  too  manifestly  for  the  inte¬ 
rest  of  Mr.  Coke,  that  the  in¬ 
coming  fenant  should  keep  the 
500/.  instead  of  giving  it  to  the 
outgoing  tenant:  Whatever  the 
latter  gave  to  the  former  would, 
of  course,  reduce  the  means  of  the 
coming-in  tenant ;  make  him  have 
less  capital  to  lose ;  and  make 
him  have  less  money  to  hand  over 
to  Mr.  Coke. 

It  is  impossible  to  disguise  the 
real  motive  here.  It  is  too  plain  to 
admit  of  hut  this  one  explanation. 

1  he  promise  made  to  Moore  was 
no  more  binding  than  would  be  a 
bargain  to  pay  so  much  for  goods 
to  one  w'ho  had  stolen  them,  after 
y  ou  had  discovered  them  to  have 
been  stolen,  and  after  you  had 
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discovered  the  real  owner.  Will 
anv  man  say,  that  such  a  bargain 
would  be  binding  in  honour  } 
The  presumption  really  is,  if  we 
take  all  the  circumstances  into 
view,  that  Moore  and  Mr.  Coke 
made  their  bargain  for  the  express 
purpose  of  keeping  from  Mr. 
Gibbs  the  590/.  One  of  the  two 
things  must  have  been.  Moore 
must  have  communicated  all  the 
circumstances  to  Mr.  Coke  ;  or 
he  did  not.  If  he  did  not,  then 
the  promise  he  obtained  was  ob¬ 
tained  by  a  fraud  on  both  the  par¬ 
ties.  If  he  did,  then  Mr.  Coke 
took  his  full  part  with,  in  short, 
joined  with  Moore  to  keep  the 
500/.  from  his  old  tenant,  that 
500/.  being,  let  it  be  borne  in 
mind,  intended  as  a  remuneration 
in  part  for  the  great  improvements 
iu  the  buildings  that  were  for  ever 
Mr.  Coke’s  ! 

Now,  can  any  man  doubt  of  the 
snot/ve  here  ?  Mr.  Rodwell  was 
as  eligible  a  tenant  as  Moore. 
Why  should  Mr.  Coke  prefer  the 
latter  before  the  former,  except 
that  he  thereby  kept  500/.  in  the 
pocket  of  one  who  was  going  to 
be  his  constant  debtor  !  What 
other  motive  could  he  have  1  For, 
it  is  too  much  to  suppose  that  he 
had  a  taste  for  a  tenant  like 
Moore  !  Moore  had,  at  any 
rate,  been  guilty  of  a  most  scan¬ 
dalous  breach  of  his  word  w  ith 
Mr.  Gibus.  This  must  have  been 
known  to  Mr.  Coke.  Nay,  the 
proof  of  it  was  produced  to  him 
in  an  affidavit.  In  short,  he  did 
know  it ;  and  does  it  happen,  that 
honourable  men  prefer  such  par¬ 
ties  to  others  of  a  totally  opposite 
character ! 

It  has  given  us  great  pain  to 
make  these  remarks  ;  but,  having, 
some  months  ago,  held  Mr.  Coke 


forth  to  the  public  as  “  the  best 
landlord  in  England,”  we  could 
not,  upon  seeing  Mr.  Gibbs’s 
pamphlet,  think  that  we  were 
acting  justly  towards  that  public, 
unless  we  noticed  that  which  we 
must  deem,  at  the  very  least,  to 
have  been  a  most  ungenerous  pro¬ 
ceeding.  As  to  Moure,  he  would 
have  been  beneath  our  notice.  He 
is  unknown  to  the  public,  it  is 
not  tlms  with  regard  to  Mr  Coke  ; 
though  we  must  say,  that,  if  proof 
had  been  wanted,  that  meanness 
can  be  as  much  at  home  in  the 
lofty  mansion  as  in  the  huckster’s 
shed,  we  have  that  proof  now  be¬ 
fore  us. 


SPEECH 

OF  MR.  FAWKES, 

At  tiie  Meeting  at  York,  on  the 
22nd  August,  convened 

“  To  consider  of'  the  most  efficient 
future  means  of  forwarding  the  great 
cause  of  Parliamentary  Reform.’' 


Gentlemen, 

Before  I  enfer  upon  the  impor¬ 
tant  business  of  this  day — before 
I  have  the  honour  of  submitting  to 
your  consideration  the  great  object 
of  your  attachment  and  hopes, 
you  must  allow’  me  to  apologize  to 
you  for  the  peculiar  part  I  hear  in 
the  transaction;  you  must  permit 
me  to  enter  into  some  explanation 
of  that  conduct  which  lias,  brought 
you  together  —  conduct,  which 
many  who  do  not  know  mejnay 
have  attiibuted  to  arrogance  and 
presumption,  while  others  have 
unhesitatingly  referred  it  to  a  de¬ 
liberate,  to  a  wanton,  unnecessary, 
ill-timed  intention  on  my  part  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  county. 

When  I  consider,  Gentlemen, 
the  magnitude  of  the  county  of 
York,  and  call  to  my  recollection 
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the  great  and  glorious  part  it  acted 
on  a  former  occasion,  I  must  con- 
iess  I  have  been  surprised  that  this 
great  question  has  not  been  sooner 
submitted  to  your  attention  ;  espe¬ 
cially  when  it  appears  again  to 
have  presented  itself  to  the  people 
ot  this  country,  as  the  only  means 
ot  extrication  from-  the  dangers, 
and  difficulties  with  w'liich  they  are 
beset  and  surrounded  ;  w  hen  se¬ 
veral  of  the  counties  have  already 
declared  in  its  favour;  and  when 
thousands  are  converted  to  a  sense 
of  its  necessity,  w  ho  only  a  very 
short  time  ago  were  decidedly  and 
actively  hostile  to  it.  (Hear,  hear.) 

— Under  these  circumstances,  when 

I  called  to  mind  the  earlier  years 
of  my  public  life — when  those  mo¬ 
ments  presented  themselves  to  me 
during  which  I  advocated  this 
great  cause  in  this  place  with  many 
of  those  who  tire  now  taken  from 
us  —  especially  with  one,  whose 
name  ought  never  to  be  mentioned 
when  this  subject  is  discussed,  but. 
m  terms  ol  honour,  reverence,  and 
gratitude— the  upright,  the  en¬ 
lightened,  the  patriotic,  the  lament¬ 
ed  father  of  a  gentleman  and  friend 
now  in  my  eye,  who,  I  am  proud 
to  say,  inherits  all  those  valuable 
feelings  for  which  the  late  Mr. 

M  v  \  ill  was.so  highly  distinguish¬ 
ed  ;  when  I  compared  the  exer¬ 
tions,  feeble  though  they  might  he, 
which  I  did  not  hesitate  to  make  at 
that  time,  under  circumstances  far 
less  auspicious,  with  my  present 
supineness,  my  indifference  to  the 
cause  accused  me,  1  felt  it  deeply 
and  under  that  impression  I  grew 
restless  and  impatient;  I  felt  that 
I  should  not  he  doing  my  duty  if  1 
did  not  make  one  more  effort  in 
its  behalf.  I  made  up  my  mind  iu 
consequence,  to  make  one  more 
appeal  to  my  countrymen  •  to 
struggle,  as  well  as  I  could,  through 
that  torrent  of  odium,  obloquy 
niisrepresentation,  and  personal’ 
abuse,  into  which  I  was  conscious 
such  a  determination  on  my  part 
would  inevitably  plunge  me,  again 
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to  invite  to  this  place  all,  who  I 
presumed  still  cherished  an  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  good  cause ;  again  to 
appear  among  you,  and  again,  iu 
your  presence,  to  unfold  the  proud 
and  constitutional  standard  of  Par¬ 
liamentary  Reform.  These  were 
the  grounds,  Gentlemen,  of  my  late 
invitation  to  you  ;  these  were  my 
motives — motives  prompted  solely 
by  a  conviction  impressed  inde¬ 
libly  on  my  mind,  of  the  absolute, 
necessity  of  infusing  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  popular  influence  into 
that  assembly,  on  the  proper  con¬ 
struction  of  which  the  liberties, 
the  lives,  and  the  property  of  the 
people  of  England  entirely  depend. 
—(Hear,  hear.) 

It  has  been  objected  to  us  with 
an  air  of  confidence  and  triumph, 
VY  hy  agitate  the  county  at  pre¬ 
sent  ?  Why  bring  forward  this 
stale  subject  again  ?  Why  pester 
us  afresh  with  the  subject  of 
1  arliaraentary  Relorm  !  a  subject 
which  lias  never  been  brought  for¬ 
ward  hut  to  be  refuted  ;  one  which 
was  at  rest,  and  ought  not  to  have 
been  disturbed.  Why  attempt  to 
drag  it  from  that  obscurity,  to 
which  the  irrefragable  arguments 
of  its  opponents  have  everlasting¬ 
ly  consigned  it?  Where  the  record 
of  this  proud  achievement  is  to  be 
found,  I  must  confess  I  am  totally 
ignorant.  Are  we  to  look  for  it  in 
the  almost  unanimous  opinions  in 
its  fav  our,  of  every  statesman  who 
has  distinguished  himself  in  the 
service  ol  his  country  since  the 
a-ra  of  the  Restoration  ?  Shall 
we  find  it  in  that  petition  of  the 
Friends  of  the  People,  which  does 
now,  and  has  so  long  lain  un¬ 
answered.  on  the  table  of  the 
House  of  Commons?  or  in  the  Re¬ 
solutions  of  the  Yorkshire  Asso¬ 
ciation,  in  which  nearly  four  hun¬ 
dred  of  the  leading  Gentlemen  in 
the  county  of  \  ork  declared  their 
conviction  of  its  necessity  ;  and  in 
which,  in  a  true  spirit  of  prophecy 
they  predicted  the  evils  which 
would  ensue  from  its  non-adop- 
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lion ;  which  evils  and  misery  are 
now  staring  us  fully  in  the  face? 
Or  is  it  demonstrated  in  the  hos¬ 
tility  of  the  pensioner  and  the  si- 
necurist,  the  minister,  the  place¬ 
man,  and  the  boroughmonger  ? 
However,  if  such  be  the  situation 
of  our  cause,  the  sooner  its  friends 
release  it  from  its  confinement  the 
better.  And  as  I  am  asked  why  I 
choose  this  peculiar  moment  to 
agitate  the  question ;  my  answer 
must  be  found,  must  be  read,  and, 
methioks.in  characters  sufficiently 
intelligible,  in  the  alarming,  in  the 
unprecedented  state  of  the  coun¬ 
try;  in  the  acts  and  language  of 
the  last  Session  of  Parliament ;  in 
the  actual  misery  in  the  midst  of 
plenty,  of  one  part  of  the  empire, 
and  the  gloomy  anticipations  of 
the  other;  in  the  starvation  of  Ire¬ 
land,  aud  the  impending  ruin  of 
more  than  one  class  in  England : — 
in  the  expenditure  of  nearly  one 
billion  and  a  half  of  the  public 
treasure  in  twenty-nine  years  ;  a 
million  a-week  for  the  same  period, 
and  200,000  for  every  working- 
day  ;  a  sum  so  enormous,  that  the 
human  mind  absolutely  recoils 
from  the  calculation  of  it: — in  a 
consequent  overwhelming  debt, 
the  interest  of  which  cannot  be  much 
longer  paid,  without  the  risk  of  a 
national  convulsion  ;  unless  some 
arrangement  be  made  satisfactory 
to  the  public  creditor  and  debtor  ; 
an  arrangement  which  for  obvious 
reasons  cannot,  which  ought  not,  and 
which,  I  trust,  never  will  be  made, 
without  a  Reform  of  the  Parliament : 
(Hear,  hear.) — in  the  master  mis¬ 
chief,  not  so  much  the  influence  of 
the  Crown,  as  the  dominant  as¬ 
cendency  of  the  oligarchy  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  uncon¬ 
stitutional  power  of  the  Borough- 
proprietors  ; — that  predominant  in¬ 
fluence,  to  which  those  who  haTe 
steadily  observed  the  conduct  of 
Parliament  have  reasonably  and 
justly  attributed  the  evils  the 
country  has  endured,  is  enduring, 
and  is  still  likely  to  endure  : — in 


that  curious  and  important  docu¬ 
ment,  which  has  lately  made  its 
appearance — the  Report  made  to 
the  House  of  Commons  by  one  of 
its  own  Committees,  respecting 
so  many  of  its  Members  as  hold 
places  and  offices  under  the  Crown ; 
which  goes,  in  a  great  way,  to  con¬ 
firm  the  Reformers’  opinions,  and 
that  on  the  Parliament’s  own 
showing,  which  proves,  that  one 
hundred  and  nine  Members  of  the 
House  receive  209,843 1.,  exclusive 
of  the  enormous  fees  of  office,  from 
that  purse,  of  which  they  are  the 
constitutional  guardians;  while  an 
analysis  of  this  list  shows,  that  this 
sum  is  divided  among  those  who 
are  either  directly  nominated  by 
Borough  proprietors,  or  closely 
connected  with  them :  (Hear,  hear.) 
— in  that  alliance,  falsely  and  im¬ 
piously  called  holy,  which  has 
made  the  once  liberal  Britain  the 
ally  of  despots,  and  the  enemy  of 
the  cause  of  freedom  all  over  the 
world : — in  an  undeviating  system 
of  coercion,  restraint,  and  severity 
towards  the  people,  and  a  marked 
neglect  of  their  wishes  and  peti¬ 
tions: —  finally',  Gentlemen,  in  a 
system  directed  by  all  that  contra¬ 
diction,  vacillation,  intolerance, 
profusion,  and  corruption,  of  which 
we  have  been  of  late  the  helpless 
and  unfortunate  witnesses.  Gen¬ 
tlemen,  these  are  reasons  quite 
sufficient,  I  humbly  conceive,  to 
justify  the  step  I  have  taken ;  but 
as  I  have  been  accused  of  an  ill- 
timed  exertion,  I  will  add  one 
reason  more— the  present  tranquil¬ 
lity  of  the  country — the  very  sea¬ 
son  every  statesman  would  prefer, 
when  no  enemy  presses  from  with¬ 
out,  and  there  is  no  apprehension 
of  any  disturbance  within,  to  dis¬ 
cuss  great  national  reformations, 
amendments,  and  changes.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Gentlemen,  when  nations  find 
themselves  in  difficulties  and  dan¬ 
gers,  they  look,  of  course,  for  re¬ 
lief  from  the  collective  wisdom  of 
the  country.  To  our  energy  and 
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talent,  in  Parliament  assembled, 
we  have  been  directing  our  anxious 
attention  for  the  last  six  months, 
and  have  we  not.  reason  to  say  that 
we  have  been  most  grie\ously  dis¬ 
appointed  !  —  for  what  has  been 
done  for  our  relief.'  Comparatively 
nothing !  while  doctrines  hav'e 
been  broached,  cheered,  and  main¬ 
tained,  directly  contravening  those 
fundamental  laws,  which  oor  fore¬ 
fathers  cherished,  which  they  es¬ 
tablished  by  their  perseverance, 
and  cemented  by  their  blood— 
which  they  left  as  a  protection 
against  tyranny  and  extortion,  as 
Ihen  last,,  their  best,  and  most  in¬ 
valuable  legacy.  .(Hear,  bear.)  To 
establish  this  point  it  will  not  be 
necessary  for  me  to  bewilder  you 
or  myself  in  the  mazes  of  anti¬ 
quarian  research  :  I  have  no  wish 
or  occasion  to  go  back  one  hour 
beyond  the  Revolution — that  Re¬ 
volution  which  we  have  all,  from 
our  cradle, been  taught, to  consider 
ns  glorious  and  necessary— that 
Revolution,  the  centenary  of  which 
was  celebrated  only  a  few  years 
ago,  with  all  the  “  pomp,  pride, 
and  circumstance.”, of  public  re¬ 
joicing.  What  would  the  authors 
ot  that  great  measure  have  thought, 
had  they  heard  the  doctrines  of  the 
present  hour?  Would  it  not  have 
made  them  start  from  their  seats 
with  indignation  and  astonish¬ 
ment  ? 

Gentlemen, during  the  most  cor- 
mpt  periods  ol  the  olden  time 
public  liberty  had  mouth  honour 
at  the  least.  It  was  reserved  for 
these  days  to  hear  Members  of 
that  Assembly,  peculiarly  and  em¬ 
phatically  called  the  Commons’ 
Chamber,  declare  it  as  their  opi¬ 
nion,  not  by  inuendo,  but  gravely 
and  deliberately  advancing  it  as 
the  chosen  champions  of  anti- 
reform,  that  “  it  is  essential  to  the 
perfection  of  a  representative 
“  body,  that  it  should  not  he  idea- 
t ijit’d  mith,  l)i/ 1  chosen  for  the  pco- 
V j  •  (Mr.  Canning's  opinion.) 

And  that  it  is  a  signal  merit  in  the 


British  House  of  Commons  that  it 
does  not  amount  to  a  direct  delega¬ 
tion  from  the  people.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Now,  Gentlemen,  I  must  say* 
that  il  you  are  not  prepared  to  con¬ 
sider  all  the  numerous  laws  which 
have  been  enacted  to  secure  the 
Purity  of  Parliament,  and  to  render 
it,  as  near  as  it  is  possible,  (fie 
reflection  of  the  public  mind,  as 
having  Lad  their  source  in  igno- 
lanec  and  dotage, — if  you  arc  not 
ready  to. sfjind  by,  and  see  the 
mil  of  Rights  cast  into  the  lire  as 
a  bundle  of  waste  paper,  it  is  yoifr 
duty  to  denounce  such  opinions  as 
novel,  dangerous,  and  unconsti¬ 
tutional  ! 

T  here  did  once  exist  an  unmuti¬ 
lated  instrument,  called  the  Act  of 
Settlement,  which  provided  that  no 
placeman  should  he  returnable  to 
iue  House  of  Commons  (Hear* 
hear) ;  hut  what  is  the  modern  doc¬ 
trine,  forsooth  ?  Why,  that  useless 
places  are  necessary  to  maintain 
the  King  on  his  throne,  and  the  con¬ 
stitution  in  existence.  (Hear, 
hear.)  And  this  assertion  is  made 
when  the  influence  of  the  Crow  n  is 
ten  times  greater  than  it  was  when 
Mr.  Burke  knocked  oli'  70,001)/.  a- 
year  from  it  at  one  blow;— it  is- 
made  at  a  moment  when,  though 
2 ,.>00/.  a-ycar  could  not  be  spared 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  Minis¬ 
ters  did  not  hesitate  to  take 30,000/. 
Irom  their  Sovereign.  But  arc  the 
gentlemen  who  advocate  this  doc¬ 
trine  aware  of  tin*  consequences 
that  How  lrom  it?  How  can  any 
system  be  considered  as  more  radi¬ 
cally  vicious/ — how  can  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  Reform  he  more  solidly  esta¬ 
blished  ? — for  if  it  be  correct,  docs 
M  not  follow  that  our  King,  that  the 
King  of  England  cannot  sit  se¬ 
curely  on  his  throne  without  the 
aid  of  corruption  ?— that  he  cannot 
exercise  the  high  prerogatives  with 
which  the  Constitution  lias  invested 
him,  without  bribing  and  corrupt¬ 
ing  the  Representatives  of  his  peo¬ 
ple?  (Hear,  hear.)  Is  it  not  at 
once  admitting,  that  the  Members 
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of  (lie  House  of  Commons,  at  least 
a  majority  of  them,  are  so  lest  to 
all  decency  and  shame,  that  they 
would,  at  the  very  least,  obstruct 
Ihe  conduct  of  public  affairs,  if  they 
were  not  kept  to  their  duty,  by  the 
acceptance  or  expectation  of  ho¬ 
nours  and  emoluments?  (Hear, 
hear.) 

There  Mas  a  time,  it  appears, 
when  taxation  was  considered  with 
unusual  horror  and  dread,  for  no 
evils,  sa>s  the  old  adage,  are  cer¬ 
tain,  in  tliis  transitory  life,  but  tax¬ 
ation  and  death.  But,  Gentlemen, 
how  differently  arc  we  nodr  1  aught 
to  look  at  what  once  we  thought  a 
curSe  '  One  gravely  says,  that  “  to 
■“  remit  taxation  w  ould  only  aggi  a- 
“  vale  distress  ;  ”  another,  that 
“  the  proposal  to  take  off  taxes  is 
“  worse  than  unavailing,  that  it  is 
“  delusive,  since  it  goes  to  contro- 
“  vert  the  great  order  of  nature;” 
while  a  third  proclaims  that  taxa¬ 
tion  ought  to  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  dispensations  of  Providence. 
To  a  people  taxed  as  wc  are  this  is 
going  pretty  far  in  the  way  of  in¬ 
sult  and  nonsense;  however,  urge 
what  we  may,  under  the  present 
system,  there  is  no  escape  front  this 
new  providential  interference :  if 
we  grumble,  they  call  it  “  au  igno¬ 
rant  impatience  jf  we  lie  down 
in  silence  and  despair,  they  a  row 
that  wc  are  contented. — (A  laugh.) 

There  was  a  time,  Gentlemen, 
when  a  standing  army  was  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  jealousy,  and  not,  as  now, 
considered  essential  to  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  onr  liberties.  There  was 
a  time,  when  knowledge  was  re¬ 
garded  as  the  source  of  power, 
bringing  strength  and  wealth,  and 
virtue  and  order,  in  its  train  ;  it 
was  reserved  for  these  days  to  re¬ 
gard  it  as  a  power  of  evil,  not  of 
good — as  a  nuisance — a  counter¬ 
acting  principle  to  Government — 
to  be  combatted  and  crushed  by 
means  of  venality  and  corruption. 
(Hear.)  It  was  reserved  for  these 
days  to  hear  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  declare,  with  impunity,  to 


the  people,  “  That  if  petitioners 
“  came  to  treat  the  House  with 
“  contempt,  they  would  make  each 
“  of  them  feel  that  there  was  power 
“  enough  in  the  executive  Govcrn- 
“  ment  to  treat  them  as  they  de- 
“  served.”  (Hear,  hear.)  Now  I 
ask,  would  any  man  have  presumed 
to  hold  this  language  in  a  House  of 
Commons  really  chosen  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  ?  Would  such  an  assembly 
liave  borne  that  the  Ministers  of 
the  Crown  should  talk  to  them  of 
the  executive  Government  punish¬ 
ing  each,  and  even  one  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  for  using  words  which  they 
might  choose  to  consider  as  con¬ 
temptuous?  (Hear.) 

Gentlemen,  I  have  not  intended 
to  exaggerate,  and  1  am  conscious 
I  have  “  set  down  nothing  in  ma¬ 
lice.” 

“  Who’*  in  or  out,  who  guides  the  State  ma¬ 
chine, 

Nor  moves  my  curiosity  or  spleen,” 

provided  I  feel  that  my  country  is 
free,  safe,  and  contented.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Scarcely  one  who  hears  me  but 
must  feel  himself  insulted,  when  he 
is  told  that  the  Constitution  under 
which  lie  at  present  lives  is  “  the 
“  envy  and  admiration  of  surround- 
“  ing  nations.”  No  one  but  must 
have  a  certain  misgiving,  that  in 
the  novel  doctrine  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  lurks  not  some  bold  and 
b  id  design  to  preserve  the  forms  of 
freedom,  and  to  rule  for  the  future 
without  responsibility  and  without 
control.  No  one  but  must  sensibly 
feel,  that  it  is  not  that  admirable 
plan  of  civil  polity,  under  which 
our  ancestors  intended  we  should 
live. 

No,  no,  Gentlemen,  the  domina¬ 
tion  under  which  we  are  sinking 
lias  nothing  to  do  with  the  genuine 
principles  of  the  British  Constitu¬ 
tion.  It  was  created  by  fraud, 
perjury,  bribery,  and  corruption. 
It  was  the  child  of  the  Septennial 
Bill — it  was  nursed  by  Walpole — it 
attained  to  giant  strength  under 
the  Pelhams.  It  has  increased,  is 
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increasing,  and  if  it  be  not  dimi¬ 
nished  by  the  means  we  seek,  must 
render  the  power  of  the  Oligarchy 
paramount  in  that  assembly,  to  in¬ 
terpose  in  the  privileges  of  which, 
by  interfering  in  their  elections,  is 
still  considered  by  law  a  heinous 
crime  against  the  rights  and  liber¬ 
ties  of  the  Commons  of  England. 

Gentlemen,  how  those  evils  upon 
which  I  have  thus  slightly  touched, 
past,  present,  and  in  prospect,  are 
to  be  removed,  save  through  the 
medium  of  a  Parliamentary  Re¬ 
form,  I  must  own  I  cannot  divine. 
Ministers  and  their  majorities, 
swayed  by  reasons  I  leave  you  to 
guess,  appear  to  have  set  their  face 
against  all  financial  arrangements, 
and  all  future  retrenchment.  We 
cannot  at  present  remove  Ministers 
or  reform  their  majorities ;  the  pre¬ 
sent  system,  therefore,  unless  this 
great  change  can  be  efl'ectrd,  must 
go  on,  and  in  that  case  what  has 
one  great  portion  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  to  look  for  but  the  approach  of 
intolerable  distress  ?  What  has 
the  whole  empire  to  dread  less  than 
all  the  hazards  and  horrors  of  some 
national  convulsion  ? 

If  I  am  asked,  Gentlemen,  what 
description  of  Members  I  seek  and 
expect  from  Parliamentary  Reform, 

I  answer,  such  as  would  acknow¬ 
ledge,  and  ever  act  upon,  the  great 
principles  established  at  the  great 
arrangement  to  which  I  have  so 
often  alluded  ;  who  would  consider 
our  Government  to  be  composed 
of  three  estates,  one  checking  the 
other: — First,  a  King  clothed  with 
all  the  splendour  requisite  to  give 
dignity  to  his  exalted  situation, 
and  armed  with  every  prerogative 
necessary  to  conduct  the  allairs  of 
the  country  with  energy  and  promp¬ 
titude  ;  but  still  strictly  limited  by 
the  law a  King  with  w  horn,  when 
he  mounts  the  throne,  the  most  sa¬ 
cred  of  all  compacts  is  made — to 
whom,  with  his  sceptre,  the  most 
important  of  all  trusts  is  confided 
— and  by  whom,  when  they  sur¬ 
render  themselves  to  his  keeping. 


it  is  expected  by  bis  subjects  that 
certain  conditions  shall  be  per¬ 
formed  and  respected.  Secondly, 
a  House  of  Lords,  a  patrician  body 
— a  deliberative,  and  as  it  were, 
balancing  power  betw  een  the  Crown 
and  the  people,  to  protect  the 
crown  against  the  people,  shonld 
faction  ever  prevail  —  to  protect 
the  people  againstthe  crown,  should 
timidity  or  subserviency  ever  sway 
the  votes  of  their  elected  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  \n  Aristocracy,  splen¬ 
did  but  useful,  contented,  however, 
without  interfering  with  the  rights 
of  the  people,  with  its  own  large 
and  peculiar  privileges,  not  claim¬ 
ing  as  a  right  w  hat  w  as,  and  is  still 
considered  a  crime.  Thirdly,  a 
House  of  Commons  chosen  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  principles  laid  down  by 
Sir  E.  Coke,  which  I  quoted  in  my 
Address  —  a  House  of  Commons 
feelingly  sympathizing  with  the 
people  in  the  enactment  of  every 
law,  the  grant  of  every  supply,  the 
removal  of  every  grievance,  and 
the  correction  of  every  abuse. — 
(Hear,  hear.)  Men  who  would  at 
all  times  prefer  the  interest  of  their 
country  to  their  own  views,  or  those 
of  their  patron;  who  could  not  be 
persuaded  that  immoderate  taxa¬ 
tion  was  a  dispensation  of  Provi¬ 
dence  ,  who  would  neither  obey  the 
call,  or  crouch  under  the  menace 
of  a  Minister;  who  would  consider 
that  “  the  King  of  England  cannot 
“  have  so  perfect,  so  honourable  a 
“  security  for  every  thing  that 
“  makes  a  King  truly  great  and 
“  truly  happy,  as  in  the  genuine, 

“  free,  and  natural  support  of  an 
“  uninfluenced  and  independent 
“  House  of  Commons.” — (Hear, 
hear.) 

Gentlemen,  on  quitting  this  part 
of  the  subject,  allow  me  to  caution 
you  in  the  manly  and  glowing  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  noble  author  of  ‘  The 
patriot  King  1’ 

“  If  liberty  be  the  delicious  and 
“  wholesome  fruit  upon  which  you 
“  are  anxious  to  feed,  the  British 
“  Constitution  is  the  tree  which 
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“  has  borne  Ibis  fruit,  and  which 
“  will  continue  to  bear  it  upon  cer- 
“  tain  conditions.  It  will  furnish 
“  you  with  this  aliment — if  you  on 
“  your  parts  will  fence  it  in,  and 
“  trench  it  round,  against  the 
“  beasts  of  the  field  and  the  iw- 
“  sects  of  the  earth ;  the  former, 
“  the  beasts  of  the  lield,  are  the 
“  open  and  avowed  advocates  of 
“  Prerogative  ;  the  latter,  like 
“  other  insects  sprung  from  dirt, 
“  aud  the  vilest  of  the  animal  kind, 
“  are  tlic  nibbling  and  poisonous 
“  agents  of  corruption  aud  depen- 
“•  dency.” — (Hear,  hear.) 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  olfer,  in 
your  presence,  any  arguments  in 
answer  to  the  objections  which 
have  been  raised  to  Parliamentary 
Reform — for  what  would  it  be?  a 
waste  of  words  as  respects  myself, 
and  towards  you  an  insult  to  your 
conviction. 

Of  virtual  representation — of  the 
dangers  incident  to  the  change  and 
reform  we  propose — of  the  appre¬ 
hensions  entertained  of  a  more 
popular  assembly — of  the  worth¬ 
less  argument  “  let  well  alone” — 
of  the  most  dangerous  position,  that 
it  is  necessary  that  the  King’s  ser¬ 
vants  should  command  a  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons  —  of 
vested  rights  and  rotten  boroughs 

- of  decayed  trees,  crumbling 

walls,  and  venerable  pigsties — it 
may  be  my  lot  to  speak  on  some 
future  occasion. — Should  any  such 
opportunity  occur,  before  those 
who  are  satisfied  with  such  absurd 
and  dangerous  anomalies  I  shall 
throw  down  my  gauntlet,  without 
reserve  and  without  apprehension. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  now  endea¬ 
voured  to  explain  to  you  the  rea¬ 
sons  which  induced  me  to  call  you 
together  :  it  is  for  you  to  decide 
whether  you  consider  me  justified 
in  the  step  I  have  taken. — (Hear, 
hear.) — As  far  as  regards  my  own 
feelings,  I  am  confident  I  shall  ne¬ 
ver  regret  it,  for  I  have  done  what 
1  conceived  to  be  my  duty.  In 
these  dark  aud  perilous  moments, 


I  have  given  every  one  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  coming  forward  who  has 
any  faith  in  the  operation  of  Par¬ 
liamentary  Reform,  and  I  have 
exonerated  myself  from  the  charge, 
whether  made  internally  or  exter¬ 
nally,  of  indifference  to  that  cause, 
which  1  have  supported  during  the 
whole  of  my  public  life  with  sin¬ 
cerity. 

In  taking  thy  leave  of  you  for 
the  present,  allow  me  to  indulge  an 
anxious  hope  that  it  is  to  the  agent, 
and  not  to  the  cause,  that  so  much 
indifference  has  been  shown  That 
its  adoption  may  not  be  delayed 
till  that  moment,  when  those  who 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  us  will  be  “  feel¬ 
ingly  persuaded,”  that  prevention 
is  at  all  times  easier  than  cure,  till 
that  moment  of  ruin,  despair,  and 
convulsion,  when  all  precaution 
will  be  useless,  and  all  human 
wisdom  and  public  virtue  of  no 
avail ! 


THE  MARKETS. 


It  is  my  intention  to  insert,  in 
the  Register,  every  week,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  London  Markets,  as 
far  as  relates  to  Corn,  Meat , 
Cheese,  and  Butter.  I  may, 
sometimes,  notice,  under  this  head, 
prices  in  the  country.  liut,  1 
shall  regularly  give  an  account  of 
the  prices  of  Corn  in  England, 
according  to  the  Gazette ;  the 
prices  at  Mark  Lane  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding  Monday ;  the  prices  of 
Meat  at  Smithjield ;  the  prices 
hy  the  dead  carcass  at  Newgate 
Market ;  and  the  prices  of  Bacon, 
Butter  and  Cheese,  in  the  City. 
I  have  been  induced  to  do  this, 
first,  to  comply  with  the  request 
of  several  of  my  Readers  in  the 
country;  and,  second,  that  we 
may  have  on  record  facts  now 
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become  of  so  much  importance 
in  a  political  point  of  view  ;  facts, 
indeed,  upon  which  all  the  prin¬ 
cipal  measures  of  the  Parliament, 
when  it  shall  again  assemble,  must 
unavoidably  turn. 

CORN  IN  ENGLAND. 

AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  CORN, 
For  the  JVeek  ended  August  3 1 ,  being 
the  THIRD  of  the  SIX  succeeding 
August  15. 

Per  Quarter. 


Wheat . 

Rye . 

Barley . 

Oats . 

S. 

d. 

9 

11 

8 

4 

Beans  .  1 . . . 

!> 

Pease  . 

5 

Mark  Lane. 

Average 

■per 

Quarter. 

8. 

d. 

Wheat . 

7 

Barley . 

4 

Oats . 

8 

Rye . 

9 

Beans . 

6 

Pease . 

2 

Smithfield  (alive.) 

Per  Stone 

8  pounds. 

S. 

d.  s. 

rf. 

Beef. . 

..2 

8  to  3 

4 

Mutton  . . . . 

.  .2 

8  —  3 

0 

Veal . 

0  —  5 

0 

Pork' . 

o 

6  —  3 

4 

Lamb . 

0  —  3 

4 

"  Newgate  (dead.) 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Beef. . 2  0  to  2  10 

Mutton . 2  0  —  2  0 

Veal . 3  0  —  4  4 

Pork . 2  4  —  3  8 

Lamb  ...... .2  8  —  3  4 


Bacon,  Bittf.r  and  Cheese. 

Per  Hundred  Weight. 

Bacon— 30s.  to  32s.  for  the  best, 
small  sized. — 23 s.  to  28s.  for  mid¬ 
dling  and  heavy. 

Butter — first  Waterford  74s.  to 
75s.  — Carlow,  80s. —  Dorset,  42s.  to 
44s.  per  lirkin  of  5Glbs. 

Cheese — Cheshire,  60s.  to  74s.— 
Old  Derby,  52 s.  to  50  s.  —  New 
Derby  (pale)  42s.  to  4  Is. ;  (colour¬ 
ed)  44s.  to  48s. —  New  Double 
Gloucester,  4 Os.  to  48s.  ;  Single 
(the  best)  44s.  to  46s.  ;  Middling, 
35 s.  to  40s. 

Meat  in  the  Country. 

Bi  ktid,  Sept.  5. — Beef  from  3 Id. 
to  4 \d  ;  Mutton  3d.  to  3b/.  ;  and 
Pork  3d  to  3b/.  per  lb.  sinking 

oll'ah - Mu/tun,  Sept.  7. — Meat 

in  the  shambles  : — Beef  3b/.  to  Ad. ; 
Mutton  3b/.  to  4 d. ;  Lamb  i id.  to  44.; 
and  Veal  5 d.  to  6±d.  per  lb.  Fresh 
Butter  94.  to  114.  per  lb.;  Salt 
ditto,  37*.  per  firkin. 
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TO 

SIR  THOMAS  BARING. 

♦  r 

On  the  Resolution ,  relative  to  La¬ 
bourers’  Wages,  issued  by  him, 
by  tivo  “  Squires,”  and  by  five 
Parsons,  from  the  Grand  Jury 
Chamber  at  Winchester,  on  the 
31a*  August  1822 

Kensington,  17  Sept.  1822. 

Baring, 

I  have  before  me  the  order,  or 
rather,  manifesto,  put  forth  by  you, 
by  other  two  men  called  ’Squires, 
and  by  five  parsons,  at  Winches¬ 
ter,  and  dated  on  the  31st  of  last 
month.  Before  I  proceed  to  re¬ 
mark  upon  this  document,  which 
will  certainly  become  a  very  re¬ 
markable  and  memorable  thing,  I 
will  insert  it  that  the  public  may 
see  what  it  is;  but,  before  I‘ do 
that,  let  me  observe,  that  I  see 


clearly  the  state  in  which  the 
thing  is;  that  I  see,  that,  unless 
rents  can  be  got  out  of  deductions 
from  labour,  there  can  be  no  rents ; 
that  I  see,  that,  if  there  be  no 
rents,  there  cannot  long  be  any 
tithes  j  and  that  I  see,  that  both 
of  these  must  go,  and  that  the 
fundholders’  interests  must  go, 
unless,  which  I  know  to  be  im¬ 
possible,  the  means  of  paying  rent 
and  tithes  can  be  made  to  Come 
out  of  deductions  from  the  wages 
of  labour. 

This  publication  of  yours  is  cer¬ 
tainly  something  perfectly  new. 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  law  that 
calls  upon  magistrates  to  put  forth 
such  publications.  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  law  that  authorizes  magis¬ 
trates,  in  this  their  public  capa¬ 
city  and  sitting  upon  their  bench, 
to  put  forth  even  recommendations 
relative  to  the  wages  which  la- 
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bourers  are  to  receive.  This  is  a 
declaration  put  forth  by  you  and 
the  other  magistrates  present.  It 
is  a  species  of  manifesto,  being  a 
public  protestation  on  the  subject 
of  the  wages-  of  labour.  How¬ 
ever,  let  us  see  it  first,  and  then 
make  our  remarks  upon  it. 


JVcw  Regulation  of  Allowance  to 
the  Poor. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Magistrates 
acting  in  and  for  the  Division  of 
Pawley,  in  the  county  of  South¬ 
ampton,  at  their  Petty  Sessions, 
held  at  the  Grand  Jury  Chamber, 
Winchester,  the  31st  day  of  Au¬ 
gust  1822: 

Present  — The  Rev.  Edmund 
Poulter  (Chairman),  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  Augustus  George 
Regge,  Sir  Thomas  Baring, 
Bart,  the  Rev.  William  Hill 
Newbolt,  D.  D.  William  Ne- 
,  vill  and  Geo.  Lovell,  Esqrs. 
the  Rev.  F.  W.  Swanton,  and 
the  Rev.  Robert  Wright,  eight 
of  his  Majesty’s  Justices  of  the 
Peace ; 

And  a  large  and  respectable  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Yeomanry  residing  with¬ 
in  the  division,  who  were  requested 
by  the  Magistrates  to  attend  on 
this  occasion. 

,  ^ie  Magistrates  having  taken 
into  their  consideration  the  allow¬ 
ances  usually  made  by  this  Bench 
to  Paupers  applying  for  relief,  and 
the  diminished  price  of  every  ar- 
tide  of  life,  resolved  unanimously, 

That  in  future  the  Magistrates 
acting  at  this  Bench,  in  making 
their  orders,  cither  collectively  or 
individually,  for  the  maintenance 
and  relief  of  such  Paupers,  will 


not  exceed  the  following  allow¬ 
ances  : 

When  the  family  shall  consist  of  a 
man  and  his  wife,  with  one  or 
two  children  ;  or  a  man  with  two 
or  three  children ;  or  a  woman 
with  two  or  three  children — To 
each  of  them  the  price  of  a  gal¬ 
lon  loaf,  of  the  best  wlieaten 
bread,  and  4 cl.  each  over  per 
week. 

When  the  family  shall  consist  of  a 
nian  and  his  wife,  with  three  or 
four  children ;  or  a  man  with  four 
or  five  children ;  or  a  woman  with 
four  or  five  children — To  each  of 
them  the  price  of  a  gallon  loaf,  of 
the  best  wlieaten  bread,  and  3d. 
each  over  per  week. 

When  the  family  shall  consist  of  a 
man  and  his  wife,  with  five  or 
more  children  ;  or  a  roan  with 
six  or  more  children ;  or  a  woman 
with  six  or  more  children — To 
each  of  them  the  price  of  a  gallon 
loaf,  of  the  best  wlieaten  bread, 
and  2d.  each  over  per  week. 

And  whereas  a  practice  has  been 
prevalent  amongst  the  labouring 
classes  to  absent  themselves  dur- 
ing  a  part  of  the  year  when  their 
services  are  most  required,  and  to 
return  after  the  harvest,  and  be¬ 
come  a  burthen  to  their  respective 
parishes,  the  Justices  recommend 
to  the  officers  of  every  parish,  when 
the  family  shall  consist  of  a  man 
and  his  wife,  or  a  man  with  one  child, 
to  oiler  to  each  such  man,  4.?.  per 
week  from  Michaelmas  to  Lady  Day, 
and  5s.  per  week  from  Lady  Day  to 
Michaelmas,  so  that  he  might  be  en¬ 
gaged  to  serve  the  whole  year ;  and 
any  man  refusing  that  offer  shall 
not  he  entitled  to  any  relief.  If  no 
such  offer  be  made,  or  no  sufficient 
employment  can  be  found  whereby 
any  such  man  can  maintain  himself 
and  his  wife  or  child,  the  allowance 
is  to  be  3s.  (id.  per  week,  and  no 
more. 

To  every  unmarried  man,  the 
J  ustioes  recommend  the  officers  of 
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every  parish  to  offer  3s.  per  week 
from  Michaelmas  to  Lady  Day,  and 
4s.  per  week  from  Lady  Day  to  Mi¬ 
chaelmas,  so  that  he  may  be  en¬ 
gaged  to  serve  the  whole  year ; 
and  any  unmarried  man  refusing  that 
offer  shall  not  he  entitled  to  any  relief. 
If  no  such  offer  be  made,  or  nti 
•ufficient  employment  can  be  found, 
vhereby  any  such  unmarried  man 
can  maintain  himself,  be  shall  be 
allowed  2s.  6d.  per  week,  and  no 
more. 

To  a  woman  with  one  child, 
3s,  6iL  per  week,  and  no  more. 

To  every  single  woman,  the  sum 
of2s.  6d.  per  week,  and  no  more. 

And  the  Justices  do  clechre,  That 
all  paupers  maintained  and  reliev¬ 
ed  by  their  parishes,  and  able  to 
work,  shall,  for  the  allowances  so 
to  be  made  to  them,  be  compelled  to 
perform  such  proper  work  as  the  parish 
officers  shall  direct  or  require  of 
them;  and  it  is  earnestly  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  parish  officers  to 
provide  as  far  as  possible  employ¬ 
ment  for  all  such  paupers,  and  if 
they  neglect  or  refuse  to  perform 
the  w  ork  found  for  them,  they  will 
be  punished  as  the  laio  directs. 

Ordered  that  the  foregoing  reso¬ 
lutions  be  insbrted  in  the  Hamp¬ 
shire  County  Newspaper. 

T.  WOODHAM, 
Clerk  to  the  Magistrates. 
*  / 


This  is  a  document  of  very  great 
importance  to  the  country.  The 
persons  who  have  authorized  the 
publication  of  it  must,  doubtless, 
be  persons  of  singular  merit,  see¬ 
ing  the  posts  which  they  fill,  and 
the  large  incomes  that  the  most  of 
them  derive  from  those  posts. 


William  Nevill  and  George 
Lovell,  who  are  simply  “  Es¬ 
quires,"  the  world  does  not  know 
so  much  about,  how  well  soever 
they  may  be  known  in  Hamp¬ 
shire.  The  rest  are  persons  of 
great  weight  to  this  community ; 
I  mean  yourself  and  the  five  par¬ 
sons,  whom  I  shall  take  one  by 
one. 

Yon  are  the  owner  of  an  im¬ 
mense  estate,  which  was  the  Duke 
of  Bedford’s.  Your  Father  was, 
not  a  great  many  years  ago,  a 
trader  in  the  city  of  London  under 
the  name  of  Francis  Baring, 
who  became  a  great  maker  of 
loans  to  the  Government.  Your 
brother  Alexander  has  the  estate 
near  you,  which  belonged  to  Lord 
Northington  ;  and  some  of  your 
family  have  lately  bought  the  im¬ 
mense  estate  that  w  as  Lord  Pe¬ 
tek’s  in  Suffolk.  Of  the  con¬ 
nexion  with  Bingham  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  I  shall  not  speak  at  pre¬ 
sent,  though  that  family  was  great 
in  its  way,  too.  You  have  two 
brothers  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  besides  yourself;  you  being 
Z  2 
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one  of  the  Members  for  the  Bo¬ 
rough  of  High  Wycombe.  Your 
pedigree,  as  I  find  it  in  the  Baro¬ 
netage,  traces  you  back  all  the 
way  up  to  a  Dutch  descent;  but 
what  is  greater  than  all  these 
claims  to  distinction,  I  find  your 
name  enrolled  in  the  Bible  So¬ 
ciety,  in  that  for  the  Propagation 
of  Christian  Knowledge;  and,  to 
crown  the  whole,  in  the  Loyal 
Bridge  Street  Association  for  op¬ 
posing  the  progress  of  disloyal 
and  seditious  principles,  where 
I  find  you  down  for  a  subscription 
often  pounds  ten  shillings ;  which 
you  will  observe  is  rather  more 
than  one  year's  wages,  allowed 
by  this  manifesto  to  a  labouring 
man ;  those  wages  being  no  more 
than  nine  pounds  two  shillings. 

The  Rev.  Edmund  Poui/rER, 
who  was  the  Chairman  upon  this 
occasion,  is  a  Prebendary  of  Win¬ 
chester,  and  is  Rector  of  the  pa¬ 
rishes  of  Meon.  Stoke  and  Sober- 
ton.  He  has  one  son  who  is 
Rector  of  Buriton  and  Peters- 
field  and  also  Rector  of  Burstow. 
Another  son  he  has  who  is  Yicar 


of  Alton,  and  who  has  besides, 
the  livings  of  Holybourn,  Bin- 
stead  and  Kingsley.  I  will  just 
add  that  this  Chairman  married  a 
sister  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Win¬ 
chester’s  wife. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Augustus 
Legge,  is,  to  begin  with,  Rector 
of  Wonston,  next  he  is  Arca- 
deacon  of  Winchester,  and  next 
he  is  a  Prebendary  of  Winches¬ 
ter.  He  has  a  brother  who 
is  Bishop  of  Oxford  ;  another 
brother  a  Commissioner  of  the 
Navy  ;  another  an  Admiral ;  and 
his  nephew  is  the  Earl  of  Dart¬ 
mouth. 

The  Rev.  William  HillNew- 
80 lt  is  a  Canon  of  Winchester, 
is  Rector  of  Morestead,  Rector 
of  Mottiston  and  Shorwell,  Vicar 
of  Collingboum  and  Vicar  of 
Kingston. 

The  Rev.  F.  W.  Swaxton  has 
the  Living  of  Hillington  in  Nor¬ 
folk. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Wright  is 
Rector  of  lichen  Abbotts  and 
Rector  of  Ovington. 

Thus  these  Jive  Reverend  par- 
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sons  have,  amongst  them,  o  e 
Archdeaconry,  two  Prebends,  one 
Canonship,  four  Rectories,  two 
Vicarages,  and  three  other  Liv¬ 
ings;  besides  what  things  are  in 
possession  of  their  relations.  This 
is  all  that  I  get  at  from  the  books 
that  I  have  in  my  possession. 
Persons  possessed  of  better 
sources  of  information  would, 
doubtless,  be  able  to  discover  still 
further  reasons  for  supposing,  that 
these  must  be  men  of  great  and 
rare  merit. 

Having  now  brought  my  read¬ 
ers  acquainted  with  the  parties, 
from  under  whose  authority  this 
document  came  forth,  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  remark  upon  the  do¬ 
cument  itself.  It  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  ;  and  published,  too,  by 
order  of  you  and  the  rest  of  these 
magistrates.  It  is  said  to  contain 
your  unanimous  resolution.  The 
only  reasons,  on  which  the  rates 
of  wages  and  allowance  is  found¬ 
ed,  is  to  be  found  (if  it  can  be 
called  a  reason  at  all),  in  the 
following  vague  words,  “  The 
“  M  gistrates  having  taken  into 


“  their  consideration  the  dimi- 
“  nished  price  of  every  article  of 
“  life.”  - 

Diminished  price  ?  Diminished 
means  lessened,  or  lowered  ;  and, 
certainly,  the  price  is  less  than  it 
was  a  few  years  back,  and  even 
less  than  it  was  last  year.  But  it 
is  not  less  than  it  was  in  the  year 
1790  ;  but  it  is,  in  fact,  a  great 
deal  more ;  for  there  is  the  addi¬ 
tional  duty  on  malt,  salt,  soap, 
candles,  leather  and  a  great  many 
other  things.  It  is  clear  that  the 
labouring  man’s  wages  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  greater  now  than 
they  were  in  the  year  1790. 

Although  I  have  so  lately  (in 
my  Letter  to  Mr.  Fawkes,)  quoted 
the  evidence  which  Mr.  Ellman 
gave  before  the  Agricultural  Com¬ 
mittee  of  1021, 1  must  quote  that 
evidence  again  here.  Mr.  Ell- 
man,  in  the  first  place,  told  the 
Committee  :  “  When  I  began  bu- 
“  siness  as  a  farmer,  forty-five 
“  years  ago,  there  was  not  a  la- 
“  bouring  man  in  the  parish  who 

did  not  breic  his  own  beer,  and 
“  enjoy  it  by  his  own  fire-side. 
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““  Now,  there  is  not  one  of  them 
**  that  does  it.”  Here  was  matter 
for  a  Legislative  Assembly  to  re¬ 
flect  on.  Here  was  a  proof  of  the 
■change  that  had  taken  place,  dur¬ 
ing  those  thirty  years  that  our 
rulers  had  been  bragging  of  pro¬ 
sperity.  » 

And  now  let  us  look  at  the  cause 
•of  this  melancholy  change.  For 
many  years  previous  to  the  year 
ninety,  wheat  had  been  on  an 
average,  at  about  four  shillings 
and  threepence  a  bushel ;  and 
Mr.  Ellinan’s  evidence  tells  us, 
that  the  common  daily  wages  (ex¬ 
clusive  of  hay-time  and  harvest) 
had  been  one  shilling  arid  six¬ 
pence;  that  is  to  say,  nine  shil¬ 
lings  a-week.  So  that  the  day- 
labouring  man  earned  two  bushels 
of  best  wheat  a-week,  and  rather 
more.  He  was  not  so  well  off 
then,  as  he  had  been  in  the  time 
of  Mr.  Tull ;  for  it  appears,  from 
Mr.  Tull’s  book,  that  the  daily 
pay  of  the  labourer  was  one  shil¬ 
ling,  when  the  price  of  seed-wheat 
was  three  shillings  a  bushel,  nine 
gallon  measure  ;  so  that,  the 


week’s  wages  then  gave  eighteen 
gallons  of  the  best  wheat;  while 
the  week’s  wages  in  1790  gave 
only,  about  sixteen  gallons  and 
a  half;  and,  besides,  the  labour¬ 
ing  man  of  1790  had  to  pay  on 
his  malt,  his  salt,  his  leather, 
and  various  other  things,  more, 
than  twice  as  much  tax  as  the 
labouring  man  of  Mr.  Tull’s  time 
had  to  pay.  Accordingly,  the 
poor  rates  in  the  year  1790  were 
two  millions  and  a  half  in  place 
of  being  about  three  quarters  of 
a  million  as  they  had  been  in  the 
time  of  Mr.  Tull. 

Great  inroads  upon  the  labourer 
had,  therefore,  been  made  by  the 
hellish  paper  *  money,  by  the 
ruinous  and  cruel  system  of  loans 
and  paper-money,  even  in  the 
year  1790.  But,  then,  the  labour¬ 
ing  man  got  nine  shillings  a-week, 
or  the  price  of  about  sixteen  gal¬ 
lons  and  a  half  of  wheat.  Since 
the  year  1790,  the  tax  upon  malt 
lias  been  doubled ;  the  tax  upon 
leather  has  been  doubled  ;  the 
tax  upon  tea,  sugar,  soap,  has 
been  greatly  augmented.  There- 
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fore,  the  wages  of  the  labouring 
man  ought  to  be  greater  now  than 
they  were  in  the  year  1790.  In 
order  to  enable  him  to  meet  the 
additional  taxation,  he  ought  now 
to  receive  about  ten  shillings  a- 
week,  exclusive  of  hay-time  and 
harvest.  Wheat  and  meat  are  at 
about  the  same  price  now  that 
they  were  in  1790  ;  but,  as  the 
labourers  say,  “  every  thiitg  else 
is  dear,'’  and,  to  be  sure,  they 
must  be  dear  while  they  are  all 
highly  taxed,  and  while  taxes 
have  to  be  paid  on  all  those  arti¬ 
cles,  consumed  by  the  persons 
who  supply  the  labourers  with 
those  things  which  they  signifi¬ 
cantly  call  every  thing  else. 

What  do  you  mean,  then,  by 
the  diminished  price  of  every  ar¬ 
ticle  of  life  1  There  is  little  or 
no  diminution  in  the  price  of  any 
article  that  they  use,  except  wheat 
and  meat.  And  you  will  observe, 
here,  that  they  do  not  eat  wheat : 
they  eat  floitr ;  and  flour  does  not 
fall  with  the  price  of  wheat;  be¬ 
cause  the  manufacturers  of  the 
flour  have  to  pay  the  same  taxes 


when  wheat  is  cheap  as  they  havfe 
to  pay  when  it  is  dear.  The  di¬ 
minution  that  has  taken  place  is 
only  in  comparison  with  the  price 
of  late  years.  The  comparison 
that  we  ought  to  have  in  our  eye, 
is  that  which  is  afforded  by  the 
prices  of  the  year  1790  compared 
with  the  present  prices.  We  find 
then,  that  the  price  of  meat  and 
of  wheat  is  the  same  now  that  it 
was  in  the  year  1790 ;  but  that 
the  price  of  all  other  things  is 
greater. 

Therefore,  as  was  before  no¬ 
ticed,  the  daily  pay  of  the  la¬ 
bourer  ought  now  to  be,  at  least, 
at  the  rate  of  ten  shillings  a-week. 
And  yet,  you  allot  to  him  three 
shillings  a-week  for  one-half  of 
the  year  and  four  shillings  a-week 
for  the  other  half  of  the  year ; 
and  you  decree  that  if  he  refuse 
to  labour  for  such  wages,  he  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  relief!  This  is 
to  the  unmarried  man.  This  is 
to  tlie  man  who  mustbuy  his  bread 
of  a  baker.  The  four  shillings  a- 
week  wiil  buy  him  about  twenty- 
eight  pounds  of  bread.  But  he 
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is  to  pay  for  lodging,  for  washing 
and  for  clothes  out  of  this  four 
shillings  a-week.  Is  it  possible 
for  him  to  do  this,  under  two  shil¬ 
lings  and  sixpence  a-week  ?  I  ask 
is  it  possible  for  him  to  do  this  1 
Here  is  nothing  for  drink.  Here 
is  nothing  but  the  bare  lodging 
and  washing  and  clothes.  It  will 
take  two  and  sixpence  a-week  to 
bide  his  skin  and  to  prevent  him 
from  walking  barefooted,  and  to 
procure  him  shelter  in  the  night  in 
the  most  miserable  hovel  in  Eng- 
. land. 

./  He  has  left,  then,  eighteen - 
/  pence  to  provide  him  with  eut- 
I  ahhs;  and  these  eighteen-pence 
will  not  buy  him  a  pound  and 
a  half  of  bread  a-day,  which 
;  is  the  gaol  allowance  to  felons: 
and  upon  this  he  is  to  subsist 

(while  IIE  is  reaping 

A  AND  MOWING  !  Good  God 
f }  Almighty  !  That  God  who  says 
/that  even  the  ox  shall  not  be 
v  muzzled  as  he  treads  out  the  corn ! 
And,  while  you  are  issuing  this 
declaration,  Mr.  Canning  is  tell¬ 
ing  his  hearers  at  Liverpool,  that 


the  markets  are  glutted,  that  the 
“  people  are  feeding  in  comfort 
“  and  affluence  ;  that  the  labour- 
“  ers  have  steady  employment  ; 
“  that  their  wages  are  something 
“  reduced,  certainly,  but  that  still 
“  they  have  more  than  sufficient 
“  to  procure  the  necessaries  of 
“  life.”  Vou  have  told  him  what 
this  more  than  sufficient  is  ;  and, 
lest  he  should  not  see  it  un¬ 
der  your  own  hands,  I  have  sent 
to  him  one  of  the  precious  news¬ 
papers  in  which  your  declaration 
was,  by  yourselves,  ordered  to  be 
published. 

This  very  day  I  have  sent  him 
the  Hampshire  Chronicle  con¬ 
taining  the  declaration ;  and  along 
with  it,  I  have  sent  him  a  Nor¬ 
wich  new  spaper  containing  an  ac¬ 
count  of  farming  stock  advertised 
for  sale.  The  letter,  which  I  en¬ 
closed  to  him  with  these  papers 
may  be  worth  your  perusal ;  and, 
therefore,  I  insert  it  here. 

Kensington,  17  Sejit,  1822. 

Sir, 

Having  read  in  the  newspapers, 
that  you,  at  a  Dinner  at  Liverpool, 
spoke  of  the  distress  of  the  land¬ 
lords  and  farmers  as  a  thing  that 
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would  find  a  remedy  in  the  patience 
of  the  suffering  parties  ;  and,  hav¬ 
ing  read,  in  the  same  newspapers, 
that  you,  on  the  same  occasion, 
spoke  of  the  “  comfort  and  afflu¬ 
ence,”  now  enjoyed  by  the  humbler 
classes  ;  I  take  the  liberty  to  en¬ 
close  you  two  newspapers,  the 
Norwich  Gazette  of  the  14th,  and  the 
Hampshire  Chronicle  of  the  9th,  of 
this  month.  The  one  hundred  and 
six  advertisements  in  the  former, 
for  the  public  sale  of  fanning 
stock,  may  enable  you  to  judge 
whether  patience  much  short  of  that 
of  Job  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
present  emergency;  and  the  Reso¬ 
lution,  in  the  latter,  of  Sir  Thomas 
Baring  and  others,  may  serve  to 
give  you  something  like  a  correct 
view  of  that  comfort  and  allluence, 
which  the  humbler  classes  are  now 
to  have  the  happiness  to  enjoy. 
One  observation  on  this  Resolution 
I  must  add :  the  whole  of  the 
wages,  which  it  allots  to  an  uble  la¬ 
bourer,  amount  to  3s.  6J,  a-wcek, 
taking  the  year  round ;  while  a 
private  foot  soldier  receives  7s.  Id.  a- 
week,  besides  clothing,  lodging, 
lire  and  candle. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient 
and  most  humble  Servant, 
Wm.COBBETT. 

I  should  notice  here  that  this  was 
only  one  of  the  advertising  papers 
for  Norfolk.  In  another,  called 


the  Norwich  Mercury,  of  the  same 
dates  as  the  former,  there  are  121 
advertisements  of  farming  stock 
for  public  sale,  the  greater  part 
of  them  not  the  same  advertise¬ 
ments  as  the  former.  When  I 
said  106  in  the  former,  I  should 
have  said  115.  As  nearly  as  I 
can  ascertain,  these  two  papers 
announce  to  us  the  breukincj  up,  or 
the  quitting  of  business  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy-five  farmers  of 
that  county  and  c’osely  on  its 
borders;  Well ;  and  is  it  not  time, 
then,  you  may  say,  to  reduce  the 
wages  of  the  labourer1?  Oh! 
no !  There  is  no  room  for  this. 
The  wages  are  not  the  things  that 
want  reducing.  But  this  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  that  I  have  hereafter  to  discuss. 

Mr.  Canning  knows  well,  that 
he  gives  to  a  day-labourer  at 
Brompton  just  as  much  for  one  day 
as  you  allow  for  six  days  ;  and  lie 
knows,  that,  with  the  exception 
of  lodging,  every  necessary  of  life 
is  as  cheap  at  Brompton  as  in  any 
part  of  Hampshire.  You  allow 
just  as  much  to  keep  a  woman 
and  a  child  for  a  tccek,  as  Mrs. 
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Canning  pays  to  a  washerwoman 
for  one  day’s  work,  besides  finding 
her  plenty  of  good  victuals  and 
drink.  This,  indeed,  is  “  comfort 
and  affluence ;  ”  or,  at  least,  it  is 
good  living ;  it  is  what  ought  to 
be.  But  Mr.  Canning  knows,  by 
this  time,  what  sort  of  “  comfort 
and  affluence "  the  labouring 
classes  in  Hampshire  are  enjoy¬ 
ing.  You  allow  4s.  a-ioeck  for 
the  summer  months  to  an  able  la¬ 
bourer  ;  a  man  who  is  to  pitch, 
load,  reap  and  mow.  f  give  a 
Hampshire  lad  4s.  a-  week  all  the 
year  round,  together  with  board, 
washing  and  lodging.  You  allow 
the  able  labourer  91.  2s.  a-year, 
without  lodging,  fuel,  candle  or 
any  thing  else.  I  give  maid  ser¬ 
vants  from  10/.  to  12/.  besides 
their  keep  ;  and  when  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning  reads  your  manifesto,  the 
wages  that  he  himself  pays  will 
occur  to  him.  He  has  this  docu¬ 
ment,  just  as  it  was  published  by 
your  order,  now  in  his  possession ; 
and,  if  the  Parliament  were  sit¬ 
ting,  he  would  soon  have  before 
him  a  petition  on  the  subject. 


This  he  will  have  whenever  the 
Parliament  shall  meet. 

Let  me  now  ask  Mr.  Canning, 
whether  the  man  is  in  “  affluence ” 
who  is  mowing  upon  a  pound  and 
a  half  of  bread  a-day.  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning  is  now  a  Minister  of  State  ; 
and  it  may  become  him  to  con¬ 
sider  w  hat  may  be ;  nay,  what 
must  be  the  effect  of  attempting 
to  make  the  labourer  live  upon 
four  shillings  a-week,  which  will 
buy  him  but  eight  pots  of  beer, 
and  which  he  ought  to  have  at  the 
very  least,  exclusive  of  victuals, 
clothing  and  lodging. 

But,  if  it  be  impossible  to  effect 
this  with  regard  to  the  single  man, 
bow  is  the  man  with  a  wife  and 
child  to  live  upon  five  shillings  a- 
week  in  summer,  and  four  shil¬ 
lings  a-week  in  winter  ?  Low  as 
prices  are  at  this  moment  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  pay  for  the  grazing  in 
summer,  or  for  the  yard  keep  in 
winter,  of  two  lean  cattle  and  a 
yearling  !  The  food  that  the  mo¬ 
ney  would  purchase,  if  it  were  all 
laid  out  in  food,  is  not  sufficient 
to  prevent  a  waste  of  life.  Fee- 
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bleness  of  body  must  come  from 
such  living,  and  the  death  of  the 
body  must  be  the  final  conse¬ 
quence.  This  must  be  the  case 
if  all  the  money  were  laid  out 
in  food.  But,  is  there  to  be  no 
house  rent;  are  the  poor  creatures 
to  have  no  place  to  cover  them  in 
the  night ;  is  there  to  be  no  cloth¬ 
ing  ;  are  there  to  be  no  utensils ; 
is  there  to  be  no  bedding  ;  is  there 
to  be  no  fuel !  Great  God !  Look 
down  upon  England  at  this  mo¬ 
ment!  Is  this  at  last  to  be  the 
lot  of  the  people  of  England ;  and 
while  a  Bench  of  Magistrates  are 
declaring,  publicly  putting  forth, 
actually  proclaiming,  their  unanir 
inous  resolution  that  this  is  to  be 
the  lot  of  the  people,  we  hear  a 
man,  who  is  now  a  Minister  of 
State,  making  a  speech  in  public, 
in  which  he  says,  that  the  “  times 
“  are  come  round,  the  markets  are 
“  glutted,  the  people  are  feeding 
“  in  comfort  and  affluence  !  ” 

It  may  be  said,  that  the  far¬ 
mers  are  ruined ;  that  they  cannot 
now  pay  their  way ;  that  I  have 
just  given  a  proof  of  their  being 


upon  the  eve  of  being  totally  bro¬ 
ken  up ;  and  that,  therefore,  they 
are  unable  to  pay  higher  wages 
than  those  that  you  have  fixed  on. 
This  opens  to  us  quite  /  another 
view  of  the  question.  If  there 
were  no  other  persons  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  produce  of  the  earth 
than  the  labourers,  it  is  clear 
enough  that  it  would  be  just  for 
the  labourers  to  take  whatever 
little  there  was  left  for  them,  after 
the  farmer  and  his  family  were 
fed.  But  this  is  not  the  case. 
Far  different,  indeed,  is  the  real 
state  of  the  matter.  There  is  a 
church  that  takes  away  a  tenth 
part  of  the  whole  of  the  farmer’s 
produce.  Then  there  is  an  army 
■in  time  of  peace  that  takes  away, 
probably,  another  tenth  part. 
Then  there  are  placemen,  pen¬ 
sioners  and  sinecure  people  that 
take  away  another  large  part, 
Then  there  is  the  Debt,  con¬ 
tracted  for  the  purpose  of  carry-  - 
ing  on  the  late  wars,  that  takes 
away  another  large  part. 

Now,  Baring,  does  it  not  ap¬ 
pear  reasonable  that  an  attempt 
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should  be  made  to  put  a  stop  to, 
or  to  diminish,  at  least,  some  of 
these  takings  away  1  Does  it  not 
appear  reasonable  that  this  at¬ 
tempt  should  be  made  before  mak¬ 
ing  such  a  declaration  as  that 
which  you  have  put  forth  1  We 
have  different  opinions  as  to  these 
matters  ;  but  as  you  have  thought 
proper  to  publish  your  declaration 
and  recommendation ;  as  you  have 
thought  proper  to  publish  your 
recommendation  to  the  farmers,  I 
will  publish  my  recommendation 
to  them,  in  the  following  words : 

Gentlemen,  Farmers  of  Hamp¬ 
shire,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  is 
impracticable :  1  say  nothing  of 
justice  or  injustice ;  but  it  appears 
to  me  that  it  is  wholly  imprac¬ 
ticable  for  you  to  carry  on  your 
affairs  without  giving  to  the  la¬ 
bourers  a  sufficiency  to  enable 
them  to  work  and  to  keep  them  in 
health.  1  am  aware  that  you 
cannot  do  this,  and  pay  rent  and 
yield  tithe,  and  pay,  besides,  all 
the  taxes  that  are  now  levied  di¬ 
rectly  and  indirectly  upon  you. 


To  suppose  a  slate  of  things,  in 
which,  for  any  length  of  time, 
rents  were  to  go  unpaid,  is  to  sup¬ 
pose  a  community  in  a  state  of 
dissolution.  To  suppose  a  state 
of  things,  in  which  the  labourers 
are  to  be  continually  in  a  state  of 
half  starvation,  is  to  suppose  con¬ 
stant  peril  to  property  and  to  life. 
In  such  a  state  of  things  there 
can  be  no  happiness  ;  because 
there  can  be  neither  security  nor 
peace.  The  labourer,  the  suffer¬ 
ing,  the  half-famished,  the  ragged, 
the  cold,  the  desperate  labourer, 
will  not  look  after  distant  causes : 
he  will  look  to  the  farmer  only. 
And  if  he  suffer  from  hunger,  the 
farmer  only  will  he  accuse  of 
being  the  cause  of  that  suffering. 

To  me  it  appears,  therefore, 
that  }ou  ought  to  look  in  another 
direction  for  the  lightening  of  your 
burdens.  The  labour  is  one 
source  of  outgoings  with  you ; 
but  you  shoulJ  always  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  the  cause  of  all  the 
produce.  You  should  always 
bear  this  in  mind.  When  you 
look  at  your  crop,  be  the  amount 
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of  it  what  it  may ;  you  should  re¬ 
flect  that  the  labourers  have 
created  it  all ;  and  you  should 
not  forget,  that  that  Bible,  which 
has  been  distributed  so  profusely, 
inculcates  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  it,  the  necessity  of 
giving  to  him  who  produces  the 
food,  his  full  share  of  it.  The 
use  of  the  earth  is  to  give  suste¬ 
nance  to  the  people  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  but  more  especially  to  those 
whg  cultivate  that  earth.  There¬ 
fore,  the  last  thing  for  a  farmer  to 
grudge  is  a  plentiful  living  to  his 
labourers.  If  he  find  himself 
pressed.  If  he  find  demands 
upon  him  greater  than  the 
amount  of  his  crop,  he  ought  to 
look  to  all  other  means  of  re¬ 
trenchment  before  he  comes  to  the 
wages  of  the  labourer ;  because  if 
(he  labourer  be  not  sufficiently 
fed,  he  will  be  miserable ;  if  he 
be  miserable  he  will  hate  his  em¬ 
ployer  ;  and  though  that  employer 
may  seem  to  prosper  for  a  while 
in  spite  of  the  hatred  of  the  la¬ 
bourer,  in  the  end  prosperous  he 
will  not  be:  God  has  said  it,  and 
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true  it  will  prove  to  be  to  the  end 
of  time. 

In  your  present  situation,  you 
have  many  things  to  look  to  before 
you  resort  to  a  lowering  of  the 
labourers’  wages,  so  as  to  make 
him  a  desperate  discontented 
being.  To  these  other  things, 
therefore,  you  ought  to  look.  The 
question  is  rendered  confused  by 
our  talking  so  often  about  money 
payments,  instead  of  talking  about 
payments  in  kind.  Let  me  en¬ 
deavour  to  put  the  matter  plainly 
before  you.  When  yon  pay  mo¬ 
ney,  let  it  be  to  whom  it  may,  you 
do,  in  fact,  give  the  party  a  cer¬ 
tain  portion  of  your  crop.  If  a 
man  come  to  you  for  eight  shil¬ 
lings  of  wages,  at  a  time  when 
wheat  is  four  shillings  a  bushel, 
you  give  him  two  bushels  of  your 
wheat.  If  the  parson  commutes 
for  his  tithes,  you  pay  him  in 
money ;  but  you  do,  in  fact,  give 
him  a  part  of  your  crop.  When 
you  get  ten  bushels  of  malt,  you 
pay  to  the  maltster  ten  half 
crowns,  which  he  gives  to  the  tax- 
gathers  ;  but  this  is  only  giving  a 
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part  of  your  crop  ;  and  it  would 
be  just  the  same  thing,  if  you 
were  to  deliver  to  the  taxgatherer 
twenty -five  shillings’  worth  of 
barley  or  of  any  other  sort  of 
grain. 

Now,  then,  let  us  suppose  that 
you  distributed  your  crop  to  the 
several  parties  who  have  demands 
upon  you  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  instead  of  first  selling  the 
crop  and  then  distributing  it  to 
these  parties  in  the  shape  of  mo¬ 
ney.  Suppose  that  you  kept  one 
part  of  it  for  yourself  and  family 
to  eat,  to  drink,  to  buy  clothes 
with  and  so  forth  ;  that  you  gave 
another  part  to  the  labourers  that 
raised  the  crop  for  you ;  another 
part  to  the  landlord ;  another  part 

to  the  parson  ;  another  to  the 

\ 

soldiers ;  another  to  the  sailors ; 
another  to  the  placemen,  pen¬ 
sioners  and  sinecure  people; 
another  to  the  half-pay  people ; 
another  to  the  young  gentlemen  in 
the  military  academies,  who  are 
breeding  up  to  be  officers ;  another 
in  the  way  of  gifts  to  the  church 
parsons  over  an^above  the  tithes ; 
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|  another  to  build  fine  new  streets 

with,  and  to  beautify  the  build- 

% 

ings  belonging  to  the  Parliament- 
house  ;  another  to  build  bridges 
and  make  canals  and  roads  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  ;  and,  at 
last,  a  good  thumping  lot  to  those 
that  made  loans  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  carry  on  the  late  wars. 

Let  us  suppose  the  crop  all 
threshed  out  and  ready  for  dis¬ 
tribution.  You  have  not  got 
enough  for  all  these  parties.  They 
can  have  no  more  than  there  is. 
They  can  only  have  all  amongst 
them.  There  is  less  than  the 
whole  of  them  demand.  Now, 
let  me  ask,  if  the  sacks  were 
there  standing  before  you,  and 
each  of  the  parties  had  a  person 
there  to  receive  and  take  away 
his  portion,  what  would  yoii  say, 
if,  there  not  being  enough  for  all 
the  rest  without  taking  part  of 
the  labourers’  sacks  away ;  what 
would  you  say  if  the  others  were 
to  propose  to  you,  to  give  them 
their  full  demand,  by  taking  half 
the  sacks  of  the  labourers  away 
from  them  ?  Why,  you  would 
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think  the  proposition  a  most  mon¬ 
strous  one,  to  be  sure.  You 
would  say,  this  is  the  most  neces¬ 
sary  portion  of  all;  for,  if  I  take 
away  the  sacks  of  these  poor  fel¬ 
lows,  how  am  I  to  yet  another 
crop?  You  would  say,  how  am  I 
to  live  in  peace  with  these  people; 
they  are  more  necessary  to  me 
than  any  body  else.  Doubtless 
parsons  arid  armies  and  navies 
and  ordnance  and  freemen  of 
Queenbcrough  and  bridges  and 
canals  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot¬ 
land  and  gifts  of  money  to  the 
parsons  over  and  above  the  tithes 
and  places  and  pensions  and 
sinecures  and  money  paid  for 
national  faith ;  doubtless,  all  these 
are  very  good  and  proper  things  ; 
and  I  should  like  to  have  them 
well  enough ;  but  I  must  have  the 

labourers ;  I  cannot  rob  thek 

•  »  ^ 

sacks ;  they  must  have  their  share, 
or  I  can  neither  have  another  crop 
nor  live  in  safety. 

You  would  then  begin  to  in¬ 
quire,  whether  some  of  the  other 
things  might  not  be  done  without, 
or,  at  any  rate,  whether  a  dimi¬ 


nution  in  the  quantity  of  the  crop 
required  for  each  of  them  might 
not  take  place.  You  would  pro¬ 
bably  commence  your  inquiries 
with  the  parsons.  You  would, 
with  me,  be  ready  to  agree,  I  dare 
say,  that  it  is  a  very  good  thing  to 
support  religion,  but  you  might  be 
apt  to  think,  that  the  Rev.  Ed 
mund  Poulter,  for  instance,  who, 
.being  a  Prebendary  of  Winches¬ 
ter,  is  likety  to  keep  a  curate  at 
Meon  Stoke ;  and  that  (seeing 
that  th$re  is  a  falling  short),  it 
might  be  well  enough  for  the  pa¬ 
rish  of  Meon  Stoke  to  pay  tithes 
to  the  amount  of  the  curate’s 
wages,  and  no  more.  You  might 
think  that  the  lion,  and  Rev.  Au¬ 
gustus  Legge,  who  is  an  Arch¬ 
deacon  and  a  Prebendary,  might 
give  up  to  the  parish  of  Wonston 
all  the  tithes,  except  to  the  amount 
of  what  he  pays  his  curate.  The 
Rev.  William  Hill  Newbolt, 
being  a  Canon  of  Winchester, 
might  give  up  all  the  tithes  of 
Morestead,  Mottiston,  Shorwell, 
Collingbourn  and  Kingston,  ex¬ 
cept  enough  to^pay  the  curates 
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that  officiate  in  those  places.  Curates  receive,  those  sums  are 
The  Rev.  F.  W.  Swanjon,  who  all  that  are  necessary,  for  the 


resides  at  Winchester  and  is  a 

.«  osbibo*  to  tswaawt] 

magistrate  of  Hampslure,  might 

give  up  all  his  tithes  of  Hillin»- 

"tsivxwrtt  u  i  ° 

ton  in  Norfolk,  except  enough  to 

• 

pay  the  Curate  who  must  be 

9Ul90  1%M«R03  w  9UVJ  9flWi9MI{ 

there  ;  and  who  can  doubt  the 

...  ■  ,r;  •  ■  ■ 

willingness  of  the  Rev.  Robert 

vtU  ff if  uU  Oi  WwlO  £21  tZ-Asf*  -  | 

Wright  to  give  up  the  tithes  of 
one  of  his  rectories,  at  least  1 

..Vi:  l^Y-1  ’’'-'.S/V*  fl  <■  \  V*1  '** 

This  w  ould  make  a  wonderful 

difference!  Let  me  not  be  told 

Stk*  ** 

,that  this  is  an  irreligious  propo¬ 
sition  ;  because,  you  see,  religion 
would  have  just  as  much  to  sup¬ 
port  it  then,  as  it  has  now.  Mr. 
Newbolt,  for  instance,  cannot, 
living  at  Winchester,  and  attend¬ 
ing  to  his  Canonship  there,  attend 
also  to  the  five  parishes  before 
mentioned.  If  you  were  to  ask 
Mr.  Newbolt  how  his  parishes 
are  attended  to ;  he  would  answer, 
as  well  as  any  in  the  kingdom . 

I  am  not  disposed  to  contradict 
him  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  to  agree 
with  him,  and  to  say,  that  since 
they  are  so  perfectly  well  attended 
to  for  the  small  sums  which  the 


support  of  religion  in  those  pa¬ 
rishes.  If  Mr.  Newbolt  were  to 
rejoin  and  say ;  aye,  but  I  want 
the  rest ;  the  question  then  would 
come,  can  you  have  the  rest  with¬ 
out  starving  the  labourers  1 

We  might  go  on  thus  through 
the  whole  list  of  the  parties;  and 
if  it  came  to  rates  of  pay,  we 
might  surely  ask,  whether  it  were 
reasonable  to  take  out  of  the  la¬ 
bourers’  sack,  till  he  was  reduced 
down  to  three  shillings  a-week  in 
winter  aud  four  in  summer,  while 
there  was  left  in  the  common  foot 
soldiers’  sack  enough  to  give  him 
seven  and  scvcnpcncc  a  week  all  the 
year  round  1  If  they  talked  to  us 
about  the  wages  being  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  price  of  corn,  we  should 
have  this  observation  to  make  to 
them  :  com  in  the  year  1790  was 
much  about  the  price  that  it  is 
now;  the  soldiers’  pay  at  that 
time,  was  three  and  sixpence  a- 
wceh,  it  is  now  seven  and  seven- 
pence,  having  in  both  ca~es,  cloth¬ 
ing  and  lodging,  fire  and  candle. 
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In  the  year  1790  the  salaries  of 
the  Judges  (except  the  Chief’s) 
were  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a- 
year  each:  they  are  now  three 
thousand.  We  could  go  on  in 
this  way  to  an  enormous  extent. 
We  could  show  how  all  has  been 
doubled  or  more  than  doubled ; 
and  that  the  reduction,  whenever 
it  has  been  made,  has  been  only  a 
tenth!  Now,  if  the  labourers’ 
wages  are  to  be  what  the  magis¬ 
trates  at  Winchester  have  recom¬ 
mended  ;  if  they  are  to  be  not  so 
much  as  one-half  what  they  were 
in  the  year  1790,  why  are  not  the 
wages  of  all  persons,  which  are 
paid  partly  out  of  the  sweat  o 
those  labourers’  brows,  to  be  low¬ 
ered  in  the  same  proportion  ?  Why 
is  a  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Ord¬ 
nance  to  have  sixteen  hundred  and 
ninety-five  pounds  a-year  now, 
when  he  had  only  five  hundred 
and  ten  in  1792  ? 

Thus  you  see,  Gentlemen,  you 
would  proceed  in  your  enquiry. 
You  would  find  out  that  in  the 
year  1790,  we  had  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  seamen  and  marines,  and 
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that  the  navy  then  cost  less  than 
two  millions  and  a  half  a-year ; 
that  we  have  now  just  the  same 
number  of  seamen  and  marines ; 
but  that  these  cost  more  than  sic 
millions  and  a  quarter  a-year! 
Having  discovered  this,  you  would 
take  some  time  to  consider  before 
you  emptied  out  the  labourers* 
sacks  in  order  to  fill  up  the  sacks 
of  the  other  parties.  You  would 
enquire  how  it  could  happen  that 
the  navy  now  cost  almost  three 
times  as  much  as  that  of  the  year 
1790;  and  I  think  that  you  would 
begin  to  discover,  that,  in  order 
to  have  something  left  for  your¬ 
selves  you  must  deduct  from  the 
other  parties  and  not  from  the 
labourers. 

1  shall  come  to  the  Loan  Job- 
)ers  presently  ;  but,  first  let  me 
notice  the  gifts  of  money  to  the 
Church  Parsons,  exclusive  of  all 
the  tithes  and  all  the  rents,  of 
lands  and  houses,  that  they  receive. 
Many  of  you  do  not  know  ;  but  it 
is  very  fit  you  all  should  know, 
t  lat  the  Parliament  has  voted,  and 
you  and  your  labourers  have  help- 
2  A 
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ed  to  pay,  fourteen  or  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  pounds,  within  these 
last  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  “for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  clergy  of  the 
established  church!”  You  will 
observe  that  this  has  come  out  of 
the'  tuxes ;  or,  rather,  out  of  the 
loans,  seeing  that  the  nation  was 
actually  borrowing  money  for  a 
great  part  of  th£  time,  during 
which  this  relieving  of  the  poor 
clergy  was  going  on.  I  am  not 
quite  sure  that  it  is  fifteen  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  It  was  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  pounds  a -year, 
which  began  about  the  year  1006, 
and  did  not  end  till  last  year.  So 
here  was  a  pretty  thing  !  No  lack 
of  charity  here  !  Here  was  relief 
to  be  given  to  poor  clergy  of  a 
church  in  which  ohe  and  the  same 
person  is  an  Archdeacon,  a  Pre¬ 
bendary  and  a  Rector  ;  in  which 
another  has  two  Rectories ;  in 
Which  another  is  a  Canon,  has 
two  Rectories  and  two  Vicarages  ; 
and  so  on;  and  in  which  church, 
several  Bishops  have  lately  died, 
leaving  hehind  them  fortunes  of 
from  one  to  three  hundred  thou¬ 


sand  pounds !  In  this  whole  world 
was  charity  like  this  ever  heard  of 
before  !  Bear  in  mind  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  this  sum  of 
money  came  out  of  the  taxes  paid 
by  the  labourers. 

Now,  it  isrtoo  late  to  talk  about 
giving  this  money  to  the  parsons ; 
but,  it  is  by  no  means  too  late  to 
get  it  back  ;  and  I  flatter  myself, 
that  we  shall  yet  see  the  day, 
when,  by  means  of  proper  and 
lawful  application,  the  clergy  of 
this  immensely  rich  Church  will 
be  induced,  either  voluntarily  or 
by  law,  to  pay  out  of  their  in¬ 
comes,  back  into  the  National 
Treasury,  a  sum  equal  to  that 
which  was  given  in  this  manner, 
and  the  particulars  of  which  are 
very  clearly  stated  rn  the  ac¬ 
counts  laid  before  Parliament.  If 
I  were  a  Member  of  Parliament, 
not  one  week  should  pass  over  my 
head  before  a  law  to  this  effect 
should  be  proposed.  But  you 
can  apply  for  it  nowf  and  much 
more  rational  it  would  be  than  to 
attempt  to  screw  your  labourers 
down  into  a  state  of  half  starvation. 
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Another  of  the  parties  above 
mentioned  consists  of  those  that  are 
called  fundholders.  These  gentry 
are  now  receiving  three  bushels 
of  wheat  for  every  one  that  they 
ought  to  receive.  As  to  this  mat¬ 
ter,  it  is  so  clear,  that  no  one  who 
is  not  almost  an  idiot  can  misun¬ 
derstand  it ;  aud  no  one  but  a 
downright  knave,  and  a  barbarous 
knave,  too,  will  affect  to  believe, 
that  it  is  just  to  crush  the  labour¬ 
ers  down  into  a  state  of  starvation 
in  order  to  get  the  means  of  triply 
paying  the  cormorants  of ’Change 
Alley.  The  County  of  Kent  has 
shewn  the  rest  of  the  nation  what 
they  ought  to  do  in  this  respect. 
And  if  the  rest  of  the  nation  do 
not  follow  the  example,  the  whole 
of  the  present  race  of  farmers  will 
starve  in  gaols  or  die  in  work- 
houses. 

What,  then,  is  my  recommen¬ 
dation  to  you  1  To  look  upon 
your  labourers  as  the  first  to  be 
satisfied ;  for  with  them  you  live 
aud  must  live,  and  to  them  you 
owe  your  crop,  and  must  owe  it, 
or  have  no  crop.  The  next  per- 
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son  whose  claims  are  to  be  at¬ 
tended  to,  is  the  landlord  ;  but  him 
you  cannot  pay,  with  wheat  at 
the  price  of  1790,  and  with  taxes 
more  than  four  times  as  great  as 
those  of  1790.  Therefore,  it  is  to 
the  other  parties  ;  to  the  parsons, 
to  the  loan  people,  to  the  place¬ 
men  and  pension  people,  to  the 
army,  to  the  navy,  to  the  precious 
Ordnance,  and  to  the  other 
branches  that  you  have  to  look. 
You  will  in  vain  endeavour  to  get 
what  you  want  out  of  the  labour¬ 
ers.  They  are  about  twenty  to 
one  compared  with  you  in  num¬ 
ber.  You  cannot  kill  them.  You 
must  have  work  from  them.  You 
may  put  them  in  gaol,  as  the 
magistrates  say  they  will  be  put, 
if  they  do  not  perform  “  proper 
work  ”  for  the  allowances  speci¬ 
fied  in  the  foregoing  declaration  ; 
but  you  will  be  pleased  to  observe 
that  the  gaol  allowance  of  bread 
-is  greater  than  that  which  can  be 
got  out  of  three  and  sixpence  a- 
week ;  and  that  in  gaol  there  is 
some  clothing,  and  that  there  is 
lodging  and  firing. 

2  A  2 
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But,  why  do  I  talk  thus  to 
farmers?  You  know,  that  with 
such  pay,  you  could  trust  no  man 
with  your  horses,  your  cattle, 
your  sheep,  or  in  your  bams  or 
yards.  You  know  well  the  despe¬ 
rate  disposition  which  incessant 
hunger  would  not  fail  to  create  ; 
you  know,  in  short,  that  for  each 
of  you  to  live  amidst  a  score  of 
labourers  hating  and  detesting 
you,  would  make  you  detest  your 
homes,  and  flee  from  them,  as 
you  would  flee  from  fire  or  the 
plague. 

To  the  other  parties,  then,  you 
must  go.  You  must  make  them 
go  off  with  unfilled  sacks.  I  do 
not  mean  that  you  are  to  do  this 
by  force  of  arms ;  but  by  force  of 
petition  and  remonstrance.  1  re¬ 
commend  nothing  that  is  not  lawful. 
I  recommend  you  to  petition,  in 
County  Meeting  if  they  will  let 
you ;  and  if  they  will  not,  in 
Hundreds  or  in  Parishes.  The 
plan  pursued  by  Messrs.  Wick¬ 
ham  and  Twyniiam,  with  regard 
to  the  County  Rates,  is  a  very 
good  one.  That  petition  did  not 


come  before  the  Parliament, 
where  there  would  have  been  op¬ 
portunity  for  debate.  A  petitiou 
from  you,  setting  forth  the  state 
in  which  you  are,  the  wages  that 
you  have  been  recommended  to 
give,  the  reasonableness  of  the 
Church  paying  back  the  immense 
sum  of  money  before-mentioned  ; 
the  reasonableness  of  lowering  the 
amount  of  tithes  to  a  sufficiency 
for  paying  the  officiating  minis¬ 
ters  ;  of  bringing  back  the  pay  of 
all  persons  in  public  employ  to 
the  standard  of  1790 ;  and,  above 
all  things,  the  justice  of  reducing 
the  payments  to  the  loan  people, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent 
them  from  receiving  three  bushels 
of  wheat  in  place  of  one ;  a  petition 
from  you,  having  these  objects, 
and  signed  by  the  greater  part  of 
you,  would  not  only  do  you  great 
honour,  but  would  have  and  must 
have  great  effect  in  procuring  you 
immediate  relief. 

There  is  one  thing  more,  which 
I  have  to  recommend  to  you  ; 
and  particularly  to  you  that  are 
renters.  You  have  seen  how 
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prices  have  gone  on  declining.  It 
would  almost  seem  to  be  madness  ; 
but  the  fact  is,  that  there  are  many 
farmers,  even  now,  who  think  that 
things  will  come  about ,  as  they 
call  it.  I  recommend  to  you, 
especially  to  you  who  have  wives 
and  families,  to  dismiss  this  de¬ 
lusion  from  your  minds.  If  they 
continue  to  pay  in  gold  ;  if  the 
law  remain  as  it  now  is,  FOR 
PRICES  TO  RISE  IS  IM¬ 
POSSIBLE.  I  beg  you  to  bear 
this  in  mind,  and  to  be  certain 
that  complete  ruin  must  fall  upon 
the  man  who  places  his  hope  upon 
a  rise  of  prices.  It  is  much  more 
likely,  that  good  wheat  should  fall 
to  three  shillings  a  bushel  than 
•that  it  should  ever  again  rise 
to  seven.  Circumstances  may 
happen,  and  I  think  it  probable 
that  they  will  happen,  to  bring 
wheat  down  to  three  shillings  a 
bushel;  but  nothing  short  of  al¬ 
most  a  complete  failure  of  crop 
can  again  raise  it  to  seven  shil¬ 
lings  a  bushel. 

Some  men  imagine  that  t car 
would  raise  the  price  of  corn. 


War  never  raised  it.  It  was  the 
paper-money  that  raised  it.  The 
nation  cannot  again  go  to  war,  as 
long  as  the  Debt  lasts  at  its  pre¬ 
sent  amount ;  for  it  must  again 
lanch  forth  on  the  sea  of  paper- 
money,  and  on  that  sea  the  whole 
would  go  to  rack.  Let  me  con¬ 
jure  you,  therefore,  you  especially 
who  have  wives  and  families,  to 
say,  in  all  your  calculations,  that 
wheat  has  to  fall  yet  further,  with¬ 
out  the  smallest  chance  of  ever 
being  again  at  a  price  exceeding 
that  of  from  three  to  six  shillings 
a  bushel.  This  being  the  case, 
what  man  who  is  not  mad  would 
take  a  farm  with  the  present  taxes 
and  rates  to  pay1?  Nine-tenths 
of  the  farms  are  worth  no  rent  at 
all.  It  is  impossible  that  they 
should  yield  rent  under  the  pre¬ 
sent  circumstances,  even  though 
the  labourers  were  ground  down 
to  half  starvation. 

It  is  possible,  and  barely  possi¬ 
ble,  that  the  present  Parliament 
may  take  some  efficient  measures 
when  they  meet.  To  give  you 
my  opinion  about  that,  at  this 
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time,  would  be  to  act  prematurely; 
for,  I  have,  as  yet,  heard  nothing 
of  the  intentions  of  any  body  hav¬ 
ing  the  power  to  act.  A  great 
deal  will  depend  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  yeomanry  themselves,  and, 
perhaps,  those  of  them  who  have 
the  greatest  influence  and  the 
greatest  degree  of  intelligence 
will  be  disposed  to  cut  and  run 
rather  than  to  give  themselves  the 
trouble  and  take  upon  themselves 

i 

the  risk  attending  a  struggle.  The 
Parliament  must,  however,  do 
something  ;  and  it  is  possible,  that 
it  may  pursue  the  right  course. 
God  knows  it  has  had  enough  said 
to  it  by  me  to  make  it  see  what 
that  course  is.  In  this  state  of 
uncertainty,  my  advice  to  every 
man  is,  get  rid  of  your  farm  if  you 
can,  if  you  pay  rent  fyr  it ;  and 
take  no  farm,  even  rent  free,  with 
the  present  taxes ;  and  last  of  all, 
as  long  as  you  have  labourers,  let 
them  be  sufficiently  paid  for  their 
labour;  eat  not  your  bread  coming 
from  the  sweat  of  a  starving  brow. 

my  re¬ 


commendation  :  and  I  have  very 
great  satisfaction  in  believing  that 
it  will  have  full  as  much  weight 
as  jour’s,  and  that  of  the  two 
“  Squires”  and  the  five  parsons. 
I  am  obliged  to  you,  however,  for 
issuing  this  declaration.  In  my 
letter  to  Mr.  Fawkes,  I  observed 
that  a  struggle  was  at  hand ;  that 
an  attempt  Would  be  made  to 
bring  down  the  wages  of  the  la¬ 
bourer  to  a  bare  sufficiency  to 
sustain  a  sort  of  gradually  perish¬ 
ing  frame;  to  just  enough  to  pre¬ 
vent  actual  dying  at  the  end  of  a 
lew  weeks  or  months.  I  am  glad 
that  the  declaration  came  forth, 
too,  so  soon  after  Mr.  Canning’s 
description  of  the  “  comfort  and 
affluence  ”  in  which  the  labouring 
classes  were  living.  The  decla¬ 
ration  came  out  right  early.  Time 
enough  to  make  us  look  about  us 
before  the  winter  came  on.  I 
have,  I  trust,  turned  it  to  good  ac¬ 
count  ;  and  if  I  have  not,  it  has 
not  been  for  want  of  inclination. 

Wm.  COBBETT. 


There,  Baring  :  that  is 
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From  the  “  Statesman  ”  of 
Monday. 

The  affairs  of  this  quintessence 
of  the  Collective  Wisdom,  appear 
to  be  settled,  for  the  present,  as 
far  as  relates  to  the  filling  up  of 
the  post  of  the  hero  of  North  Cray , 
who,  we  are  now  positively  told 
by  Daniel  Stewart,  Esquire , 
of  the  Courier  newspaper,  and  of 
Eclair-memory,  is  to  be  succeed- 
by  the  Liverpool  Operator.  This 
was  announced  to  us  in  that  paper 
of  Saturday,  in  the  following 
words,  well  worthy  of  public  at¬ 
tention  : 

“  Every  thing  was  finally  deter¬ 
mined  yesterday,  and  that  Mr. 
Canning  has  accepted  the  Seats  of 
the  Foreign  Office.  We  believe, 
too,  we  can  state  that  Mr.  Canning 
went  to  the  India-house  yesterday 
afternoon,  upon  the  arrangements 
being  completed,  to  communicate  the. 
fact  personally  to  the  Directors.  We 
further  understand,  that  a  Privy 
Council  will  be  held  on  Monday  at 
Carlton  Palace,  for  the  purpose  of 
swearing  Mr.  Canning  into  Office. 
And  now,  while  we  congratulate  the 
country,  as  we  do  most  sincerely, 
upon  the  circumstance  that  it  will 
continue  to  possess  the  benefit  of 
Mr.  Canning’s  powerful  talents,  let 
us  make  one  remark  upon  the  evi¬ 
dence  we  here  have,  that  the  vulgar 
clamour  against  public  men,  as  being 
wholly  influenced  by  sordid  motives  of 
gain,  is  as  false  as  it  is  vulgar. 
Mr.  Canning  exchanges  the  com¬ 


parative  repose  and  the  splcrnl id  in¬ 
come  of  the  Governor-Generalship 
of  India,  for  an  office,  at  home, 
intensely  laborious,  and  certainly  not 
over,  if  it  be  not  (as  we  think  it  is) 
under  paid.  He  foregoes  the  opfvrr- 
tunity  of  securing  an  ample  fortune 
for  his  family,  because  he  conscien¬ 
tiously  feels  it  his  duty,  as  a  public 
man,' to  o'  the  call  of  tho.se  wjip 
deem  his  services  essential,  at  fhe 
present  moment,  to  the  interest  of 
the  country.  Malignity  itself  will 
not  be  brazen  enough  to  insinuate  in 
the  face  of  these  facts ,  that  any  but 
the  purest  and  most  honourable  mo¬ 
tives  ha.\e  actuated  him  in  accept¬ 
ing  the  office  of  Foreign  Secretary. 
Ab  imo  disce  omnes.” 

The  object  which  Stewart  has 
in  view  here,  or,  rather,  the  ob¬ 
ject  which  the  masters  of  Stkwajrt 
have  in  view,  is  to  cause  it  to  be 
believed,  that  it  is  a  sense  of  duty  ; 
that  it  is  patriotism ;  that  is,  love 
of  country,  that  has  made  the 
Operator  accept  of  this  post,  in¬ 
stead  of  that  of  Governor-General. 
In  the  first  place,  what  do  they 
mean  by  accepting  ?  Did  he  not 
ask  for  it  1  Did  he  not  beg  and 
pray  for  it  as  barefacedly  as  ever 
mumper  begged  for  a  bit  of  bread! 
Did  he  not  say,  that  as  to  “  Ca¬ 
tholic  Emancipation ,”  he  would 
make  a  compromise  ?  And  did  he 
not  promise  Borough  -  mongers, 
that  he  would  continue  to  oppose 
Reform?  “  Well,  ”  says  Stewart, 
but  so  much  the  better,  then  ;  for 
he  begged  for  labour  in  exchange 
for  repose,  and  for  “  under-pay" 
in  exchange  for  a  “  splendid  for- 
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tune.”  And  this  proves,  that  our 
Accusations  against  “  public  men  ” 
are  unjust ;  for,  we  accuse  them, 
amongst  other  things,  of  being 
wholly  influenced  by  “  sordid  mo¬ 
tives  of  gain.  ” — Stop  a  bit  here, 
Daniel.  We  never  do  this.  We 
never  say,  that  money  is  their  only 
object.  We  never  dream  of  any 
such  thing.  We  know  well  that 
power  and  titles  make  part  of 
their  objects.  So  that  here  is  a 
falsehood. — But,  now  for  the  la¬ 
bour, repose,  under-pay,  and  splen¬ 
did  fortune.  What  labour  is  there 
in  the  office  of  Foreign  Affairs  l 
The  King  assures  us,  twice  a-year, 
that  he  continues  to  receive  the 
strongest  assurances  of  &  friendly 
disposition  in  all  foreign  powers. 
What  is  there  to  do,  then,  in  that 
office  ?  We  know,  well,  that  a 
crazy  fellow,  a  crack-brained  fel¬ 
low,  was  at  the  head  of  it  before  ; 
and  yet  it  went  on  vastly  well! 
The  Governor-General  may  have 
little  to  do ;  but  he  must  have 
little  indeed,  if  he  have  so  little  as 
the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
who  has  simply  to  record  the  ac¬ 
counts  that  he  receives  of  the 
proof  that  England  is  now  laughed 
at  all  over  the  world;  and  that 
the  French  and  Americans  are 
preparing  to  give  her  such  a  souse 
as  shall  make  the  “ Dead  Weight” 
dance  a  horn-pipe  under  her  neck 
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where  it  hangs  dangling.— -And’ 
as  to  the  pay;  as  to  the  money 
part  of  the  concern,  who  told 
Daniel  Stewart,  that  the  Go¬ 
vernor’s  post  was  the  best  ?  There 
are  not  such  very  fine  things  in 
India  as  there  were  formerly;  and 
it  there  were,  does  Daniel  recol¬ 
lect,  that  the  Foreign  Secretary 
has  about  a  hundred  Consuls,  and 
as  many  more  Ambassadors  and 
diplomatic  people,  in  his  absolute 
appointment?  Does  not  Daniel 
know,  that  these  are  now  made 
births  for  life  ?  That,  to  be  in  one 
ol  those  posts  is  to  qualify  for  a 
pension  for  life?  Can  he  discover 
any  such  things  as  these  in  the 
hands  of  the  Governor-General  ? 
Did  not  Castlereagh  make  a 
good  thing  of  the  Secretaryship  ! 
In  short,  as  a  money  concern,  this 
is  by  far  the  best. — Besides,  though 
there  are  riches  to  be  gotten  in  In¬ 
dia,  the  Operator  must  have  gone 
to  India  to  get  them.  Ten  pounds 
down,  at  Whitehall,  are  worth 
forty  pounds  to  be  received  in  In¬ 
dia.  To  be  at  sea  for  ten  months 
is  no  trifling  matter.  Indiamen 
sometimes  fmnder  and  sometimes 
go  upon  rocks.  Does  not  Mr. 
Canning  know  this,  think  you  ? — 
But,  this  is  all  nonsense.  We  all 
know',  that  he  must  have  looked 
on  the  post  in  India  as  a  thing 
given  to  him  to  get  him  out  of  the 
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way ;  and  accordingly  we  see  how 
eager  he  was  to  remain ;  how  quick¬ 
ly  he  availed  himself  of  the  lucky 
cut  in  the  throat  of  Castlekeagh 
to  beg,  openly  beg,  to  remain. — So 
much  for  the  “  pure  /notices”  of  the 
Liverpool  Operator.  As  to  the 
Latin  of  the  Taylor’s  Trotter ,  we 
agree  to  it  ;  for  it  means,  as  to 
purity.  Canning  is  just  as  good 
as  any  of  the  rest. — As  to  Da¬ 
niel’s  “  congratulating  the  coun¬ 
try  ”  upon  the  event ;  why,  we 
join  him.  We  congratulate  the 
country  on  it.  We  wanted  to  have 
the  Operator.remain  at  home ,  and 
we  wanted  to  have  him  as  Minis¬ 
ter  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
has  been  a  swaggering  blade  for 
thirty  years ;  but,  he  never  yet 
was  the  responsible  man.  He  ne¬ 
ver  yet  was  the  proposer  of  mea¬ 
sures.  He  is  to  be  that  now! 
It  was  sensibly  observed  by  a  gen¬ 
tleman  the  other  day,  that,  until 
he  saw  Canning  bidding  to  stay 
at  home,  he  always  thought  that 
he  understood  the  dangers  to  the 
concern ;  but,  that  now,  he  was 
convinced  that  he  understood  no¬ 
thing  at  all  about  them.  We,  for 
our  parts,  never  believed,  that  he 
understood  any  thing  at  all  of  the 
matter.  We  always,  ever  since 
we  have  known  him,  regarded 
him  as  a  most  superficial  man  ;  a 
mere  man  of  froth.  And,  if  we 
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come  to  the  proof,  we  find  him  a 
stickler  for  the  bullion  proposi¬ 
tions  of  Saint  Horner ;  we  find  him 
brawling  with  all  his  lungs  for  an 
unanimous  vote  in  favour  of  Peel’s 
Bill ;  we  find  him  saying  that  that 
Bill  will  set  the  question  at  rest 
for  ever;  we  find  him,  during  the 
last  Session  of  Parliament,  as¬ 
serting,  that  the  people  were  op¬ 
posed  to  that  Bill ;  and  that  this 
was  a  proof  that  it  was  best  to 
have  a  Parliament  that  did  not 
speak  the  voice  of  the  people ; 
and  on  his  stage  at  Liverpool,  we 
find  him  saying,  that  the  only  re¬ 
medy  for  the  distress  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  and  landlords  is  patience. 
Here  is  the  proof  of  his  shallow¬ 
ness  ;  of  his  ignorance  of  the 
state  of  the  country’s  affairs. 
What  will  lie  do  1  Does  he 
think,  that  the  landlords  will  suffer 
their  estates  to  go  clean  away 
quietly  ?  Does  he  think,  that 
they  are  to  be  kept  quiet  without 
rents,  by  pretty  prattle  about  Ja¬ 
cobins  and  Anti-Jacobins  ?  Does 
he  think,  that  his  “  generalities  ” 
will  reconcile  them  to  empty 
pockets  1  Does  he  not  see,  that 
the  present  race  of  fanners  are 
melting  away  like  fat  before  the 
sun  1  And  does  he  hope,  that  he, 
by  sprightly  talk ,  shall  be  able  to 
pacify  the  landlord,  who  sees  his 
own  complete  ruin  at  hand  1  Will 
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he  face  this  ?  Will  he  push  on  ? 
Will  he  thrust  the  thing  on  till 
after  May  next,  when  the  Country 
Bankers  must  pay  in  gold?  Or, 
is  he  man  enough  to  face  the 
GRIDIRON  !  One  of  the  two 
he  must  face  !  Let  him  remem¬ 
ber  that.  And,  happy  shall  we 
be  to  have  him  to  face  it.  The 
other  poor  thing  that  cut  his  throat 
was  not  half  so  deeply  committed 
as  this  one  is.  This  is  in  the  mess 
up  to  his  very  ears.  He  cannot 
get  back  ;  and  there  wo  shall  see 
him,  stick  fast ;  and  then  we  will 
set  up  a  shout  that  shall  be  as 
sweet  to  his  ears  as  was  the  late 
shout  to  the  “  mourners  ”  at 
Westminster  Abbey. — Then  we 
will  call  out  to  him: — “  Come,  if 
“  thou  art  a  man,  now  make  a 
“  stand  against  democratical  en- 
“  croachmcnt !  Now  make  a 
“  stand  against  the  low,  degraded 
“  crew.  Now  tell  us,  that  all  the 
“  squanderings  are  vested  inte- 
.“  rests.  Now  show  us  that  sun 
“  oj  prosperity,  which,  seven 
“  years  ago,  you  promised  us 
“  would  speedily  appear !  ”  If 
sport  there  ever  were,  sport  we 
shall  have,  during  the  next  win¬ 
ter.  Last  year  wras  the  very  first 

time  in  our  lives  that  we  felt  a  de- 
>  . 

sire  to  see  the  Parliament  meet ; 
but,  our  eagerness  will  be  much 
greater  this  year.  To  triumph 


over  the  crazy  fellow  that  cut  his 
throat  would  have  been  nothing. 
He  was  battered  down  to  the 
earth  as  it  was.  But,  now  we 
have  a  cock  that  will  shew  us 
some  play.  We  will  ask  him 
whether  he  do  not  think  that 
another  Six-Acts  might  help  the 
concern  f  Whether  another  at¬ 
tempt  to  “  extinguish  for  ever  the 
accursed  torch  of  discord  ”  might 
not  be  likely  to  get  some  rents  for 
the  landlords?  Whether  he  do 
not  think  that  his  old  Editor,  and 
brother  sinecure  placeman,  WiLr 
liam  Gifford,  could,  if  he  were 
called  on,  find  out  .the  means  of 
getting  rents  paid,  without  any 
diminution  of  “  vested  interests?'’ 
Oh !.  what  a  sweet  roar  will  be 
set  up  for  him  by  Stewart  and 
Stoddart  !  The  Parson-Jus¬ 
tices  are  at  work  to  lower  the 
wages  of  labour  !  At  Winchester 
they  have  resolved,  that  a  la¬ 
bouring  man  shall  not  have  half  so 
much  as  is  paid  to  a  common  foot 
soldier  !  Here  will  be  a  struggle  ! 
Here  w  ill  be  that  “  comfort ,”  that 
“  plenty,”  of  which  the  Operator 
talked  at  Liverpool!  Here  will 
be  scenes;  and,  the  good  of  it 
will  be,  that  the  “  Jacobins,”  have 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  mat¬ 
ter,  and  will  have  nothing  to  dp 
with  it.  The  Jacobins  seeing  what 
was  coming,  have  taken  care  of 
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themselves :  and  will  sit  quietly 
looking  on,  w  hile  the  “  respectable, 
part  of  the  Press,”  and  “  Ilis 
Majesty’s  peaceable  and  loyal 
subjects  ”  settle  the  thing  in  then- 
own  good  time  and  manner.  To 
say,  that  the  prospect  gives  us 
pleasure  is  faintly  to  describe 
what  w  e  feel.  Nineteen  years  of 
obloquy  deserves  something  more, 
in  the  way  of  compensation,  than 
what  is  usually  understood  by 
pleasure.  If  any  man  be  gifted 
with  enough  of  imagination  to 
tell  what  poor  Bykne  and  his 
wife  and  children  felt,  when  they 
first  heard  of  the  affair  of  The 
Bishop  and  the  Soldier ,  that  man, 
and  that  man  only,  is  able  to  say, 
what  our  feelings  are  at  behold¬ 
ing  the  prospect  that  is  now-  be¬ 
fore  us.  We  know  precisely  how 
the  thing  will  work.  It  is  not,  in 
our  heads,  as  it  was  in  that  of  poor 
crazy  Castukiieagii,  “  a  general 
working  of  evetits  we  have  a 
clear  sight  into  the  w  hole  matter  ; 
and  have  a  great  mind  to  write  a 
Companion  to  the  Almanack,  and 
to  give  an  account  of  the  progress 
before  the  Parliament  meet.  Hut 
enough  for  the  present.  One 
word  to  the  Operator  ;  just 
one  word  at  his.  coming  into 
office;  THE  GRIDIRON  IS 
MADE  ! 


Wednesday. 

•7 

Mr.  Canning  is  now  regularly 
installed  as  a  Secretary  of  State, 
and,  as  such,  cr  as  a  Member  of 
the  Collective,  we  must  not  call 
him  Mountebank  Doctor  and 
.lack  Pudding  and  the  like  :  it  is 
only  when  he  occasionally  ap¬ 
pears  on  his  stage  at  Liverpool, 
and  St.  Patrick’s  Dinner,  and 
such  like  places,  that  we  can 
make  really  free  with  him.  What¬ 
ever  jests  he  may  think  proper  to 
utter,  either  by  pen  or  tongue,  in 
these  his  sacred  capacities,  and 
especially  in  the  latter,  w'e  must 
treat  with  a  light  hand;  and,  we 
are  of  opinion,  that  he  never  will 
again  give  us  an  opportunity  to 
meet  him  on  the  stage  at  Liver¬ 
pool.  We  must  now  preserve  our 
gravity ,  when  we  have  his  pro¬ 
ductions  under  our  eye;  or,  at 
least,  as  much  gravity  as  we  can 
muster  up.  He  will  not  leave 
room,  we  think,  for  us  to  laugh  at 
his  grammar;  for,  as  far  as  that 
goes,  he  is  a  leaimed  man.  We 
shall,  we  dare  say,  never,  while 
he  is  a  Minister,  have  to  crack 
our  jokes  on  the  language  of 
King’s  Speeches;  unless,  indeed, 
jests  should  break  out ;  and,  that 
is  not  very  likely  in  these  serious 
times.  In  the  West  of  England, 
the  girls,  when  the  fellows  are 
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rather  forward,  do  not  cry  out, 
“ paws  off •”  but,  “  be  sober;” 
which  is  nearly  the  same  as  the 
remonstrance  of  the  French  girls, 
who,  in  such  emergencies,  say, 
“  soyea  sage"  that  is  to  say, 
“  be  wise”  or  serious,  or  sober. 
We  would  beg  permission  to  offer 
Mr.  Canning  (for  vve  must  call 
him  Mr.  when  he  is  off  his  stage) 
this  same  piece  of  advice,  soycz 
sage,  Monsieur.  Do  not  run  riot 
with  the  landlords,  who  are,  j  ust 
at  this  moment,  in  no  temper 
to  receive  sarcastic  jests.  They 
will  be  perfectly  sober ;  and,  their 
ill-humour  must  not  be  made  a 
subject  of  laughter  by  any  one 
who  lives  on  those  taxes,  which 
take  away  their  rents.  In  order 
that  Mr.  Canning  may  knoio  a 
little  something  of  the  extent  to 
which  must  be  carried  that  “  pa¬ 
tience,  ”  which  he  has  recently 
recommended  so  strongly  to  the 
landlords  and  farmers  ;  and,  in 
order  to  give  him  a  correct  notion 
of  that  “  comfort  and  affluence,  ” 
in  which  he  said  the  labouring 
classes  were  now  living  ;  we  sent 
him,  yesterday,  to  his  house  at 
Brompton,  called  Gloucester 
Lodge,  a  Norfolk  and  also  a 
Hampshire  newspaper,  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  note  from  ourselves, 
a  copy  of  which  note  will  be  found 
in  the  nex  t  Register.  The  Nor¬ 


folk  paper  would  shew  him,  that 
the  farming  stock  of  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  farms,  in  that  county, 
is  advertised  for  public  sale ;  and, 
the  Hampshire  paper  would  show 
him,  that  a  Bench  of  Justices, 
consisting  of  Sir  Thomas  Baring, 
two  “  Squires,”  and  Jive  par¬ 
sons,  had  recommended  3s.  a-iveek 
in  us inter,  and  4s.  a-weck  in 
summer,  as  the  wages  of  a  labour¬ 
ing  man !  We  really  believe,  that 
he  was  wholly  ignorant  of  the  state 
of  the  country;  and  we  wrote  to  him, 
with  the  above-mentioned  enclo¬ 
sures,  w  ith  the  view  of  letting  him 
see,  with  his  own  eyes,  a  little  of 
what  that  situation  is  ;  and  to  pre¬ 
pare  him  for  a  grand  sweep,  on  the 
part  of  the  landlords,  at  those 
“  vested  interests,”  of  which  he 
was  pleased  to  talk  during  the  last 
Session  of  Parliament.  There  are 
rumours  of  Mr.  Huskisson  taking 
the  place  of  the  present  C  hancel- 
lor  of  the  Exchequer.  We  do 
not  believe  this.  There  are  many 
reasons  for  our  not  believing  it. — 
But,  what  will  Mr.  Huskisson  do! 
Can  he,  after  his  speech  of  1815, 
pretend,  that  rents  caoi  be  paid 
with  wheat  at  4s.  a  bushel  ?  That 
speech  must  be  printed  again 
before  Parliament  meet.  He 
must  be  asked  to  reconcile  it  with 
his  present  notions  about  the  ca¬ 
pability  of  things  to  come  about. 
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He  must  acknowledge  that  he  was 
in  error  in  1815,  or  that  his  pre¬ 
sent  doctrines  are  false.  He  has 
a  choice,  to  be  sure ;  but  one  of 
the  two  he  roust  take.  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson’s  conduct  puzzles  us  more 
than  that  of  any  other  roan. — 
For,  he  has  sense ;  he  ha3  expe¬ 
rience  ;  he  has  evidently  thought 
a  great  deal  on  the  subject.  We 
know,  that  attachment  to  place 
and  emolument  is  very  strong, 
and  we  have  seen  nothing  to  make 
us  suppose,  that  it  is  not  as  strong 
with  him  as  with  others.  But  he 
must  see  (unless  his  mind  be 
wholly  changed  as  to  its  faculty 
of  reasoning,)  that  this  system 
must,  and  that  too,  before  long, 
be  wholly  changed  ;  or,  that  there 
must  be  something  very  little  short 
of  a  general  convulsion.  In  the 
Norwich  Gazette  and  the  Norwich 
Mercury ,  there  are  a  hundred 
and  seventy-five  advertisements 
for  the  public  sale  of  farming 
stock!  In  about  forty  of  these 
the  owners  announce  that  they 
are  quitting  business ;  in  a  consi¬ 
derable  number  the  sales  are  ex¬ 
pressed  to  take  place  under  exe¬ 
cutions,  or  assignments :  and  in 
the  other  cases,  we  are  left  to 
conclude,  that  the  parties  are 
leaving  off  farming.  Only  think 
of  a  hundred  and  seventy  odd 
farms  thus  actually  broken  up  in 


this  one  county.  In  all  proba¬ 
bility,  these  farms  contain  not 
much  less  than  fifty  thousand 
acres  of  land;  and  we  would 
beg  Mr.  Huskisson  to  observe, 
that  this  is  not  that  poor  land ,  of 
of  which  Mr.  Ricardo  speaks,  as 
being  necessary  to  be  thrown  out 
of  cultivation.  If  a  hundred  and 
seventy  farms  be  actually  broken 
up,  what  must  be  the  situation  of 
the  other  farms  of  the  county  ? 
We  are  at  our  wits  end  to  account 
for  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Huskisson. 
He  has  more  sense  than  any  of 
the  rest ;  and  can  he  imagine  that 
this  thing  can  go  on  in  the  present 
way  without  producing  a  convul¬ 
sion  1  We  repeat,  that  his 
speech  of  1815  must  be  republish¬ 
ed  before  the  Parliament  meet. 
His  present  opinions  are  in 
direct  opposition  to  ours.  Ours 
were  what  they  had  been  from  the 
year  1803  to  the  year  1815;  and 
what  they  have  been  from  1815  to 
the  present  hour.  The  people  of 
Havant  burnt  him  in  effigy  in 
1815.  We  defended  him.  We 
said  that  he  was  right.  But  we 
cannot-  say  that  he  is  right  now ; 
for,  in  1815,  he  said  that  the  pre¬ 
sent  taxes  would  not  be  paid,  un¬ 
less  wheat  were  at  double  the  price 
that  it  was  during  the  war;  and 
now  he  says  that  the  present  taxes 
can  be  paid  with  wheat  at  the 
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same  price  {hat  it  was  at  before 
the  war ! — He  will  have  to  re¬ 
tract.  One  of  the  two  of  these 
opinions  he  must  give  up  ;  and 
would  it  not  be  better  for  him, 
manfully  to  give  up,  than  to  en¬ 
deavour  by  a  train  of  subterfuges 
to  support  a  pretended  consis¬ 
tency,  and  to  drag  along  another 
year  or  two  of  his  life,  basted  in¬ 
cessantly  as  he  will  be  by  us  ]• — 
We  really  do  believe ;  shameful 
as  it  is  to  him :  we  really  do  be¬ 
lieve,  that  he  is  restrained  from 
acting  this  manly  part,  partly,  if 
not  principally,  because  his  sur¬ 
rendering  would  be  a  surrender¬ 
ing  to  vs  !  This  false  pride  is  of 
all  things  in  the  world  the  most 
foolish  ;  and  it  scarcely  ever  fails 
to  add  to  the  quantity  of  mortifi¬ 
cation  that  the  party  has  to  expe¬ 
rience.  During  the  American 
war,  the  world  had  to  witness 
numerous  instances  of  this  silk 
pride  on  the  part  of  the  English 
Government  and  its  commanders ; 
but  the  most  remarkable  instance 
of  it  was,  perhaps,  exhibited  by 
Cornwallis  when  he  was  taken, 
with  his  army,  at  Little  York  in 
Virginia.  The  capturing  army 
consisted  of  Americans  under  the 
command  of  Washington,  and  ol 
French  under  the  command  of 
Roc  ham  beau.  When  it  came  to 
the  ceremony  of  Cornwallis’s 


surrendering  his  sword,  he  ex¬ 
pressed  his  wish  to  surrender  it  to 
Rochambeau,  and  not  to  Wash¬ 
ington  !  The  weakness,  the  mi¬ 
serableness,  of  this  request  was 
to  be  surpassed  by  nothing  but 
the  gentle,  the  polite,  and  the  dig¬ 
nified  manner  in  which  it  was  re¬ 
fused  by  the  American  General, 
who,  without  a  word  that  could 
discover  any  angry  feeling,  with¬ 
out  a  w  ord  from  which  you  could 
gather  that  he  perceived  the  false 
pride  of  Cornw'allis,  put  the 
whole  upon  the  customs  of  war 
and  his  duty  towards  his  country. 
— This  might  serve  as  a  warning 
to  Mr.  Huskisson  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  :  surrender  they  must,  or 
tear  the  country  to  pieces  ;  and  in 
spite  of  all  their  endeavours  to 
disguise  it,  the  nation  will  say, 
that  they  surrender  to  the  Author 
of  the  Register.  If  it  be  said, 
that  we  ought  to  imitate  the  gen¬ 
tleness,  the  politeness  and  dignity 
of  Washington,  we  observe,  that 
the  enemy  has  not  yet  signified 
his  intention  to  surrender.  When 
Mr.  Huskisson  shall  be  brought 
to  that  point,  he  shall  see  how 
gentle  and  polite  w  e  can  be ! 
One  would  almost  think  that  he 
would  hasten  to  surrender,  were 
it  only  from  curiosity  to  see  how 
we  should  look,  when  in  a  gentle 
mood. 
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MARKETS. 


Average  Price  of  CORN  through- 

out  England,  from 
Gazette. 

the 

last 

Per  Quarter. 

<*  r  »  * 

S. 

d. 

Wheat . 

.38 

8 

Rye . 

.19 

8 

Barley . . 

21 

2 

Oats . 

.17 

8 

Beans . 

.23 

2 

Pease  . 

.24 

3 

At  Mark  Lane  (last  Monday). 

Per  Quarter. 

S. 

d. 

Wheat . 

.40 

0 

Barley . . 

.20 

6 

Oats . 

.19 

7 

Rye . 

.  0 

0 

Beans . 

.23 

3 

Pease . 

.26 

8 

Smithfield  (last  Market). 

Per  Stone  of  8  pounds  {alive). 

s.  d. 

S. 

d. 

Beef. . 2  8  to  3 

4 

Mutton . 2  6 

—  2 

10 

Veal . 3  6  ■ 

—  4 

6 

Pork . 3  0  —  3  8 

Newgate  (last  Market). 
Per  Stone  of  8  pounds  (dead). 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Beef.... . 2  0  to  2  8 

Mutton . 1  10  —  2  6 

Veal . 2  8  —  4  0 

Pork . 2  4  —  3  8 

Lamb . 2  8  —  3  4 


i  Bacon — Is  considerably  more  in 

demand  than  last  week,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  fineness  of  the  wea¬ 
ther.  And  the  same  cause  operat¬ 
ing  against  the  making  up  of  New 
j  in  Ireland,  the  trade  seem  to  give 
up  the  idea  of  a  further  decline. 
Best  32s.  Middling  and  heavy 
25s.  to  28s. 

Butter — Continues  steady  at 
nearly  the  same  prices  as  for  two 
or  three  sveeks  past ;  and  much 
depends  upon  the  weather,  as  to 
the  course  likely  to  be  pursued  by 
the  larger  Dealers,  who  usually 
!  invest  pretty  considerably  at  this 
1  time  of  the  year ;  especially  when 
!  there  is  a  probability  of  cold 
w'eather.  Carlow,  80s.  to  82s. — 
Waterford,  73s.  to  75 s. — Belfast, 
80s. — Limerick,  72 s. — Dutch,  82s. 

Cheese — Begins  to  accumulate 
in  considerable  quantities  ;  but 
there  is  an  unusual  disproportion 
in  the  value ;  the  finest  kinds  bring¬ 
ing  very  high  prices,  whilst  the 
inferior  kinds  are  almost  unsale¬ 
able.  After  the  ensuing  Reading 
Fair,  it  is  expected  there  will  be  a 
considerable  fall  in  price.  Fine 
Cheshire,  74s.  to  76s.  ;  inferior, 
60s.  to  70s.— Old  Derby,  (coloured) 
52s.  to  56s.;  New,  46s.  to  48s.; 
Pale,  43s.  to  45s. — New  Double 
Gloucester,  46s.  to  50s. ;  Single, 
(the  best)  44s.  to  46s.;  (middling) 
36s.  to  42s. 
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TO  FARMERS. 

On  Sinking  or  Swimming,  and 

Standing  or  Falling,  together. 

Kensington,  24  Sept.  1822. 

Farmers, 

You,  who  have  families  that 
you  wish  to  preserve  from  abso¬ 
lute  beggary  or  pauperism ;  to 
you  especially  I  addi  ess  this  Let¬ 
ter.  For  about  three  years  we 
have  been  hearing  of  fie  fellow- 
feeling  between  the  Landlords 
and  Tenants.  We  have  been 
hearing  the  former  assuring  the 
latter,  that  they  will  not  desert 
them ;  ”  that  they  will  “  sink  or 
swim  ”  with  them  ;  that  they  will 
“  stand  or  fall  ”  with  them  ;  and 
the  new  Duke,  he  of  Bucking¬ 
ham,  told  them,  that  they  form 
“  a  link  ”  in  that  “  chain  ”  of 
which  he  was  a  part ;  and  that,  if 
the  chain  were  once  broken ;  if 
any  of  the  links  failed,  the  whole 
of  that  strong  and  bright  chain, 
which  was  the  “  envy  of  sur- 
“  rounding  nations  and  admiration 


“  of  the  world  ”  would  go  to 
pieces,  and  that  all  would  be  con¬ 
fusion,  uproar,  confiscation,  revo¬ 
lution,  rape,  and  the  devil  knows 
what. 

At  the  time  when  this  chain - 
speech  came  out,  I  took  the  li¬ 
berty  to  caution  the  Farmers  and 
their  Wives  not  to  place  too  much 
reliance  on  a  metaphor.  I  told 
them,  that  the  Duke,  who  is  a 
learned  man  of  very  high  Nor¬ 
man  blood,  spoke  in  language 
too  sublime  for  our  vulgar  capa¬ 
cities  ;  and  that,  though  he  did 
say,  that  we  were  all  links  of  the 
same  chain  with  himself,  his 
meaning  might  be  different  from 
what  we,  of  the  “  lower  orders /* 
might  suppose  it  to  be.  Then 
there  was  the  word  broken.  His 
Grace  was  pleased  sublimely  to 
observe,  that,  if  the  chain  were 
O’ce  bro/nn,  if  any  of  the  liiks 
failed,  such  and  such  would  be 
the  consequences.  But,  he  did 
not  define  what  he  should  deem  a 
breaking,  or  a  failing,  of  a  link. 
We  might,  indeed,  gather  from 
what  he  afterwards  published, 
2  B 
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and  which  1  conveyed  very  faith¬ 
fully  to  the  Farmers'  Wives,  that 
he  did  not  look  upon  a  link  as 
Graving  been  broken  as  long  as 
a  farm-house,  belonging  to  four 
hundred  acres  of  land,  wms  sup¬ 
plied  with  a  whole  pound  of  red 
sugar  a-week.  So  that,  at  this 
rate,  the  landlord  might  be  pretty 
safe,  the  link  landlord  might  be 
sound  and  strong,  long  after  the 
link  tenant  might  he  in  a  very 
corroded  and  rotten  state. 

Whether  any  of  this  Duke’s 
tenants  have  fallen  into  what  one 
might  call  breaking  1  know  not. 
I  know  that  there  are  a  couple  of 
very  bright  links,  in  two  of  the 
Wynns.  I  know,  that  there  is  a 
Jreemantle  and  a  Dr.  Fhillimore 
that  are  another  couple  of  bright 
links  in  the  envied  and  admired 
chain.  I  know,  that  the  Duke 
swims,  though  by  no  means  a 
feather  ;  but,  whether  any  of  his 
tenants  have  sunk,  I  really  do  not 
know,  except  from  that  sort  of 
hearsay,  which,  just  at  this  time, 
I  do  not  think  it  right  to  Tepeat. 

On  the  subject,  generally,  of 
“  standing  or  falling,  sinking  and 
swimming,  together /'  1  cautioned 
all  tenants,  in  every  part  of  the 
*  kingdom.  I  told  them  to  rely  on 
no  such  vague  professions  ;  to 
look  to  their  own  safety  in  time ; 
to  be  assured,  that  the  distraint 
would  come  ;  and  that  all  the  fine 
professions  would  be  nothing  in 
answer  to  the  Sheriff'.  I  told 
them  to  cut  and  run,  if  they  had 
not  time  regularly  to  heave  the 
anchor;  for,  that,  if  they  remain¬ 
ed  ;  if  they  went  on  hoping  for 
things  to  come  about,  ruin,  beg¬ 
gary  or  a  poor-house,  must  be 
their  lot,  be  the  length  of  their 
purse  what  it  might.  Some,  and 
these  not  a  few,  followed  my  ad¬ 


vice.  These  are,  at  any  rate,  wot 
beggars ;  not  totally  penny  less. 
I  repeat  this  advice,  the  moral 
justice  of  which  1  have  before 
fully  proved ;  and,  in  order  to 
enforce  it,  1  now  lay  before  you 
the  case  of  Farmer  Vawsf.r 
and  Landlord  Woodward,  which 
will  give  you  as  neat  a  specimen 
as  you  can  possibly  desire  of 
“  standing  or  falling,  and  of  sink¬ 
ing  or  swimming,  together.” 

You  are  to  know  (those  of  you 
who  have  not  already  been  fully 
informed  of  it,)  fhat,  in  this  me¬ 
tropolis  of  "prosperity,”  in  this 
wen  that  is  sucking  up  all  the 
wholesome  blood  of  the  body  and 
turning  it  into  corruption,  there  is 
a  place  called  the  Insolvent  Deb¬ 
tors'  Court  To  this  scene  of 
misery  are  brought  the  unfortunate 
beings,  who  are  in  prison  for  debt. 
Here  sit  little  Judges  to  order 
the  discharge  of  Debtors,  if  no¬ 
thing  be  alleged  and  proved  as  to 
their  having  acted  fraudulently; 
in  which  latter  case  the  Judges 
have  the  powrer  to  order  them  to 
be  kept  still  in  prism  for  any 
length  of  time  not  exceeding  two 
years.  Into  this  Court,  on  the 
Gth  of  this  month,  came  Farmer 
Vawskr  and  his  Landlord  Wood¬ 
ward:  and  now,  from  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Chronicle  newspaper  of  the 
7th  instant,  von  shall  read,  and,  1 
hope,  you  will  attend  to,  what 
passed,  it  being  of  vital  import¬ 
ance  to  all  farmers,  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  such  as  have  wives  and 
families  that  they  w  ish  not  to  die 
in  a  poor-house.  I  have  numbered 
the  paragraphs  that  the  referring 
to  them,  as  I  proceed  in  my  re¬ 
marks,  may  be  more  easy. 

1.  Ycstciday  Daniel  Cowherd 
Vawser  ranie  up  to  he  heard  on  his 
petition  to  he  discharged. 
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2.  The  insolvent  had  been  a  far¬ 
mer  at  March  in  Cambridgeshire, 
and  l»is  discharge  was  opposed  by 
Mr.  Cooke  on  behalf  of  his  land¬ 
lord,  Mr.  Woodward. 

3.  Mr.  Cooke's  examination  of 
the  insolvent  consisted  of  an  in 
quiry  into  the  disposal  of  his  pro¬ 
perty.  The  insolvent  stated,  that 
in  tire  year  1817  he  sold  Ins  shore  of 
an  estole  which  was  then  in  Chancery 
for  1 .800/.,  and  in  the  year  1820,  he 
received  a  legacy  of 300/.  He  left  his 
farm  in  December  last  because  he 
was  threatened  with  a  distress  by  his 
landiw d,  and  with  an  execution  by  a 
creditor  of  the  name  of  Lee,  to  whom 
he  had  given  a  warrant  of  attorney 
for  600/.  lie  had  then  06  sheep, 
which  he  sold  to  his  brother-iu 
law  for  140/.  in  part  payment  of  a 
debt  of  250/.  he  had  borrowed  from 
him  He  removed  some  of  his  fur¬ 
niture  to  hi  s  brother-in-law’s  house, 
and  left  part  in  his  own  to  be  taken 
by  his  landlord.  His  landlord 
brought  an  action  against  his  brother- 
in-law  for  the  furn  ture  removed, 
and  it  was  given  back  to  him.  He 
kept  no  account  books,  but  of  the 
labour  done  on  his'  farm,  and  a 
memorandum  book,  in  which  he 
entered  the  corn  he  sent  to  market. 

4.  Mr.  Heath,  who  was  Counsel 
-for  the  insolvent,  examined  him  in 
explanation.  His  farm  contained 
50U  (ten  s  ;  lie  held  it  eight  years  at  the 
rent  of  800/.  a-yeiir ;  he  did  not  think 
there  was  any  rent  due  to  his  land¬ 
lord,  though  he  claimed  a  year’s 
rent  at  Lady-day  last.  The  land¬ 
lord  entered  his  first  dish  ess  in  Dc- 
cetnbir  for  r  50/. ;  he  was  in  posses¬ 
sion  a  considerable  time,  and  made 
two  sales  which  produced  450/.  Pie 
put  ill  unother  distress  after  Lady-dry, 
and  sold  every  thing  l hay  was  possibh 
fo  sell — the  growing  ciops  consisting 
of  100  acres  of  wheat,  and  30  acres 
of  coleseed,  worth  at  least  3/.  per 
acre  ;  he  also  sold  every  thing  that 
was  moveable,  even  the  fixtures  out  of 
the  house ;  and  the  furniture  he  got 
back  from  the  insolvent's  brotliet- 
in-faw  was  worth  100/.  The  insol¬ 


vent  repeated  his  opinion  that  his 
landlord  was  fully  paid;  and  said 
his  own  insolvency  icos  owing  to  the 
de  n  ness  of  the  farm,  which  Mr. 
Woodward,  when  he  knew  he  was 
losing  by  it  in  tfoe  year  1817,  had 
given  him  to  understand  he  would  give 
ut.  a  reduced  rent,  but  had  afterwards 
refused  to  moke  any  abatement. 

5.  Mr.  Woodward,  the  landlord, 
was  examined  by  Mr.  Cooke.— 
He  had  been  frequently  at  the  insol¬ 
vent’s  house,  and  had  seen  three 
account  books  there  w itliin  the  last 
twelve  months.  He  did  not  see  the 
insolvent's  property  that  was  taken 
in  distress;  about  300/.  of  it  had 
been  bought  for  him ;  he  did  not 
think  he  got  a  very  great  bargain; 
he  offered  it  to  "the  insolvent’s 
brother-in-law  for  50/.  profit 

6.  The  insolvent  was  re-examined 
respecting  the  three  books  seen  at 
his  house,  and  said  two  of  them 
were  in  his  possession  in  town ; 
one  was  the  labourers’  book  of  the 
year  1821,  the.  other  the  memo¬ 
randum  book  he  had  mentioned; 
the  third  was  in  the  country,  and 
was  the  labourers’  book  of  the  year 
1 820. 

7.  Mr.  Cooke  prayed  the  Court 
that  the  case  might  be  adjourned 
till  those  books  were  produced. 

8.  Mr.  Heath  said,  he  must 
agree  in  that  prayer,  because  he 
could  not  wish  that  the  insolvent 
should  be  discharged  with  a  sha¬ 
dow  of  imputation  on  his  charac¬ 
ter  ;  though,  said  the  Learned  Gen¬ 
tleman,  1  must  regret  that  in  the 
mean  time  my  feelings  may  cool 
before  1  can  have  an  opportunity 
to  observe  on  the  persevering  op¬ 
pression  of  the  landlord,  who.  in 
these  times,  after  receiving  such  a 
rent  for  such  a  length  of  time,  and 
taken  the  last  remnant  of  pro¬ 
perty  his  tenant  had  in  the  world, 
now  seeks  to  keep  him  in  prison, 
though  it  is  doubtful  whither  any  thing 
is  due  to  him. 

9.  The  Court  adjourned  the 
case,  to  give  time  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  books. 
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Now,  in  the  first  place,  F  know 
nothing  of  either  of  these  parties. 
I  take  the  report,  as  I  find  it  in 
print.  You  will  observe,  that  the 
effect  of  the  opposition  of  Wood¬ 
ward  has  already  been  to  retard 
the  discharge  of  Vawser,  and,  i ' 
finally  successful,  would  have  the 
effect  of  keeping  him  in  prison 
for  a  long  while. 

In  the  4th  paragraph  you  find, 
that  Woodward  gave  the  fanner 
to  understand ,  that  he  would  lower 
the  rent !  How  amply  does  this 
agree  with  the  cautions  that  I 
gave  you  all,  long  enough  ago. 

I  said  that  they  would  talk  in  this 
vague  manner,  about  standing  or 
falling  together.  I  by  no  means 
wish  to  insinuate,  that  all  land¬ 
lords  are  of  the  same  disposition, 
or  are  likely  to  act  in  the  same 
sort  of  way  ;  and  we  have  seen 
that  many  of  them,  following  the 
example  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam, 
have  acted  in  a  really  honest  and 
conscientious  manner.  But,  when 
a  man’s  all  is  at  stake ;  when  it 
depends  upon  his  conduct  whether 
his  wife  and  family  shall  have 
bread  to  eat,  it  surely  becomes 
him  to  take  care  what  he  is  about ; 
to  make  his  bargain  safely,  and  to 
have  an  obligation,  and  not -a  mere 
verbal  promise  for  the  fulfilment 
of  a  compact  so  important.  ’ 

In  spite  of  this  giving  to  under¬ 
stand ,  we  find  the  landlord  enter¬ 
ing  with  two  distresses  and  sweep¬ 
ing  every  thing  away,  even  to  the 
fixtures  in  the  farm-house.  We 
find  him  pursuing  a  part  of  the 
farmer’s  goods.  We  find  him 
buying  in  the  things  himself;  or, 
at  least,  having  them  bought  in 
for  him  ;  here  comes  the  landlord 
in  his  own  person,  and  says  in  the 
fifth  paragraph,  that  he  did  not 
think  he  nad  a  very  great  bar¬ 


gain  :  for,  that  he  offered  his  bar¬ 
gain  to  the  farmer’s  brother-in- 
law  at  a  profit  of  fifty  pounds! 
Good  God  !  here  is  a  landlord, 
buying  in  the  distrained  goods  of 
his  tenant;  offering  to  let  them 
go  to  another  at  a  profit  of  fifty 
pounds  upon  only  three  hundred 
pounds  ;  that  is  to  say,  at  a  profit 
of  more  than  sixteen  per  cent. ; 
and  here  comes  this  landlord 
before  this  court,  to  object  to  this 
ruined  tenant  being  set  at  liberty ! 
This  is  what  they  call  sinking  or 
swimming  together  ! 

However,  the  farmer  really  de¬ 
served  this.  He  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  reading  my  writings  as 
well  as  other  men  had.  If  he 
did  read  them,  he  must  have 
known  what  his  fate  would  be ; 
or,  being  obstinate,  or  prejudiced, 
or  perverse ;  hating  that  which  he 
ought  to  have  loved,  reviling  that 
which  he  ought  to  have  cherished, 
he  set  my  writings  at  defiance 
and  pursued  the  path  to  ruin.  If 
he  did  not  read  my  writings,  it 
was  his  own  fault.  He  must  have 
heard  of  them  first  or  last.  There 
is  no  part  of  the  country  ill  which 
they  are  not  heard  of,  at,  any  rate ; 
and,  if  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
led  into  condemnation  without 
reading,  how  is  it  possible  that  I, 
or  that  any  one  else  can  say  that 
he  has  not  received  the  wages  of 
his  unjust  prejudice.  It  is  no 
answer  to  me  to  say  that  he  was 
told  this  and  that  about  Cobbett’s 
writings.  He  should  have  read. 

I  will  engage  that  he  read  Webb 
Hall's  trash  in  the  Farmer’s  Jour¬ 
nal  ;  that  he  read  newspapers  of 
some  sort  or  other ;  and  that  he 
llius  assisted  in  supporting  the 
vile  frauds  that  the  press  has  been 
iractising  upon  the  country  for 
so  many  years, 
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But,  because  he  has  thus  been 
negligent,  it  does  not  follow  that 
his  landlord  has  acted  the  part, 
which,  under  the  present  circum¬ 
stances,  a  landlord  ought  to  act. 
From  paragraph  four,  we  see  that 
this  farmer  has  actually  paid  this 
landlord  for  five  hundred  acres  of 
land,  six  thousand  four  hundred 
pounds  in  eight  gears  ;  a  larger 
sum  than  the  fee-simple  of  the 
farm  is  worth  at  this  moment ! 
From  paragraph  three,  we  per¬ 
ceive,  that  the  farmer  sold  an 
estate  five  years  ago  or  one  thou¬ 
sand ,  eight  hundred  pounds ;  that 
he  received  a  legacy  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  about  the  same  time  ; 
and  we  see  that  all  these  are 
swallowed  up,  and  all  his  stock, 
down  to  the  fixtures  in  his  house, 
by  the  landlord  !  This  is  a  speci¬ 
men  of  standing  or  falling  toge¬ 
ther.  The  tenant  is  down ;  but 
the  landlord  has  got  from  him,  in 
eight  years,  more  than  the  worth 
of  the  estate,  and  has  the  estate 
left  into  the  bargain. 

In  paragraph  five,  we  have  the 
landlord  as  a  witness.  He  had 
frequently  been  at  the  farmer’s 
house,  and  had  seen  some  account 
books  there.  The  farmer  clearly 
explains  what  these  were ;  but, 
only  think  of  frequently  visiting 
the  farmer  as  a  friend  and  ac¬ 
quaintance:  and  then  coming  into 
a  Court,  and  making  use,  in  his 
own  behalf,  as  landlord,  of  the 
information  which  he  had  there 
gained  as  friend  and  acquaintance. 
It  this  be  not  sinking  or  swimming 
together,  pray  tell  me  where  such 
sinking  or  swimming  is  to  be  found. 
It  was  doubtless  during  these 
friendly  visits,  that  this  Wood¬ 
ward  told  the  farmer,  or  gave  him 
to  understand,  that  he  would  re¬ 
duce  the  rent!  Such  friendly 


visits,  such  givings  to  understand 
were  all  forgotten  when  the  fix¬ 
tures  were  sold  out  of  the  house, 
and  when  the  landlord,  having 
bought  in  a  parcel  of  his  tenant’s 
goods,  generously  offered  to  let 
the  farmer’s  brother -jn-law  have 
them  at  a  profit  of  fifty  pounds ! 

If  this  specimen  be  not  enough 
to  put  all  die  farmers  in  England 
upon  their  guard,  nothing  can  be 
enough.  They  will  be  ruined, 
and  they  will  merit  their  ruin. 
They  have  been  told  over  and 
over  and  over  again,  that  prices 
cannot  rise,  as  long  as  gold  pay¬ 
ments  continue.  They  have  been 
told,  that  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  pay  rent  with  present  taxes 
and  present  prices.  They  have 
not  Qidy  been  told  this.  It  is  not 
assertion  that  has  been  laid  be¬ 
fore  them:  it  js  argument;  it  is 
fact,  it  is  proof;  and,  if  they  per¬ 
severe,  they  not  only  will  be 
ruined,  but  they  merit  ruin.  They 
are  obstinate  unreasonable  men. 
They  can  care  little  for  their 
wives  or  their  children;  and  so 
far  from  deserving  pity,  they  will 
deserve  nothing  but  scorn. 

i  perceive,  with  great  pleasure, 
/hat,  in  Norfolk,  hundreds  upon 
hundreds  are  quilting  their  farms. 
This  shows  their  good  sense.  It 
shows  their  intelligence.  It  shows 
that  they  have  the  spirit  not  to 
surrender  up  their  last  shilling 
and  to  become  beasts  of  burden  to 
the  landlords.  I  do  not  wish  to 
excite  enmity  in  tenants  against 
their  landlords,  hut  1  wish  to  see 
the  former  preserved.  Besides, 
the  remedy  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
landlords,  much  more  than  in  the 
hands  of  the  tenants.  A  large  re¬ 
duction  of  taxation  is  what  is 
wanted ;  and,  if  the  landlord  will 
not  bestir  himself  to  cause  this 
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reduction,  let  him  take  the  conse¬ 
quence  in  the  loss  of  his  estate ; 
but  let  not  the  tenant  give  up  the 
last  shilling  of  his  capital  to  men, 
yvho,  for  the  sake  of  their  relations 
in  the  army,  the  navy,  the  church, 
or  in  some  public  employ  or  pav, 
of  one  sort  or  another,  will  abstain 
from  moving  hand  or  foot  towards 
lightening  the  burdens  of  the 
country. 

bet  not  a  farmer  say,  that 
things  must  change ;  that  the 
Parliament  must  do  something. 
This  is  very  true ;  but  we  know 
not  what  it  will  do,  or  when  it  will 
do  it.  It  will  take  some  time  yet 
to  push  things  on  till  open  confu¬ 
sion  is  produced.  There  will  be 
the  greatest  reluctance  in  the 
world  to  do  any  thing  effectual. 
St  will  not  he  done  until  the  last 
moment.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
farmer  is  ruined.  My  advice, 
therefore,  always  has  been,  and 
still  is;  if  you  cannot  heave  an¬ 
chor,  cut  and  run.  Get  off  with 
something  ;  the,  moral  justice  of 
which  has  been  proved  by  me 
over  and  over  again,  in  disserta¬ 
tions  to  which  no  one  has  ever 
attempted  t  >  give  an  answer  ;  and 
which,  therefore,  I  take  to  be 
unanswerable. 

Some  think  that  the  Parliament 
will  repeal  Peel’s  Bill.  Others 
think  that  they  will  not.  I,  who 
Know  as  much  about  the  matter 
aB  any  body,  am  pretty  well  satis¬ 
fied  that  the  Ministers  themselves 
know  no  more  what  they  shall 
propose  than  does  the-bit  of  paper 
upon  which  1  am  now  writing.  It 
has  been  thought,  that  what  a 
wan  of  the  name  of  Randal  Jack- 
sou  said  the  other 'day,  at  a  Bank 
Meeting,  indicates  that  small  notes 
are  to  be  put  out  again.  God 
bless  the  man!  lie  is  a  poor  talk¬ 


ing  thing  that  has  no  more  to  do 
with  the  matter,  and  that  knows 
nothing  of  the  matter  any  more 
than  any  of  the  sparrows  upon 
your  barns  In  my  opinion,  the 
Bank  will  never  put  out  small 
notes  again.  The  Bank  Direc¬ 
tors  know  well,  that  that  is  not  to 
be  done,  without  their  ceasing  to 
pay  in  gold;  and  they  know 
equally  well,  that,  if  they  once 
more  cease  to  pay  in  gold,  their 
paper  will  he  regarded  as  assig¬ 
nats ,  and  as  nothing  better. 

However,  it  is  impossible  to 
know  for  some  time,  what  will  be 
done ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
farmer  is  a  beggar.  Once  more, 
therefore,  I  say,  heave  the  anchor, 
if  you  can,  and,  if  you  cannot, 
cut  and  run:  always  provided, 
however,  that  the  landlords  do 
not  stir  to  cause  a  reduction  of 
taxation  ;  for,  if  they  stir,  you  will 
join  them,  the  thing  will  be  done, 
they  will  have  their  rents  and  you 
w  ill  keep  your  stock. 

Wm.  cobbett. 


COLONEL  GORE 
AND  CORPORAL  GEORGE. 

From  the  “  Statesman”  of 
Tuesday. 

On  the  13th  and  14lh  instant  a 
Court  Martial  was  held  ut  Port- 
man  Barracks,  on  a  Lieutbxant- 
Colonkl  Go  kb.  My  attention 
was  drawn  to  this  matter  by  the 
following  paragraph,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  all  the  principal  Morn¬ 
ing  Papers  of  the  16th  instant. 
The  paragraph  was  iii  precisely 
these  words : 
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“  We  are  happy  to  state,  that  in 
the  afternoon  of  yesterday,  Colonel 
Gore  received  a  letter  from  John 
Beckett.  Esq.  Judge  Advocate, 
congratulating  him  upon  the  result 
of  the  deliberation  of  the  Court, 
viz.  a  full  and.  honourable  acquittal. 
The  letter  added,  that  the  charge 
was  pronounced  nicked  and  ma¬ 
licious,  and  that  an  imuudude  prose¬ 
cution  would  be  instituted  against 
the  Corporal.  Of  course  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Court  must  have  re¬ 
ceived  His  Majesty's  approbation  pre¬ 
vious  to  this  communication.” 

I  have  great  reluctance  to  med¬ 
dle  with  any  of  the  curious  affairs 
of  these  red-coated  gentlemen. 
But,  having  had  my  attention 
drawn  to  the  matter  by  this  cu¬ 
rious  paragraph  ;  struck  with  the 
happiness  which  the  Editors  of  the 
newspapers  so  unanimously  felt 
upon  the  occasion  ;  and  perceiv¬ 
ing  their  happiness  was  not  to  he 
at  all  disminisbed  by  the  prospect 
of  seeing  an  “  immediate  prose¬ 
cution”  of  the  Corporal,  I  was  led 
to  look  a  little  into  the  matter ;  and 
having  looked  into  it  1  soon  dis¬ 
covered  a  great  deal  more  than 
sufficient  to  account  fur  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  happiness.  On  the 
18th  of  the  month  the  Report  of  the 
trial  appeared  in  the  Old  Times, 
pretty  much  at  length ;  but,  merely 
a  notice  of  the  nature  of  the  charge 
appeared  in  the  Morning  Chroni¬ 
cle,  which,  however,  had  in  the 
above  paragraph.  On  the  1  Oth  a 
new  edition  of  the  whole  appeared 
in  the  Neio  Times,  which  edition 
will  be  found  subjoined  to  the  ar¬ 
ticle  1  am  now  writing. 

When  I  came  to  read  this  new 
edition,  the  subject  .assumed,  in 
my  eves,  additional  importance. 
Perhaps,  alter  all,  I  should  not 
have  taken  this  sort  of  notice  of 
the  atfair,  had  1  not  found  that 


Colonel  Gorf.  had  Mr.  Adolphus 
silting  by  his  side  during  the  trial! 
And,  that  Colonel  Gore,  in  his 
defence,  used  the  following  words : 
“When  I  assert,  as  I  am  coi.fi- 
“  dent  1  shall  prove,  that  the 
“  charge  and  all  the  evidence 
“  upon  it,  as  it  relates  to  me,  is 
“  utterly  false  and  unfounde  1,  it 
“  may  naturally  be  asked  what 
“  can  have  induced  the  prosecu- 
“  tor  to  make  such  an  accusation, 
“  when  he  knew  it  to  be  utterly 
“  unfounded  ?  I  am  unable  to  <le- 
“  fine,  or  even  to  surmise  the  per- 
“  sonaf  motives  of  the  individual; 
“  but,  I  am  sorry  to  observe,  that 
“  these  times  are  fruitful  in  in- 
“  stances  of  the  extraordinary 
“  oicesses  to  which  men  may  be 
“  carried  by  envy  and  hatred  of 
“  their  superiors  in  rank  and  au- 
“  thority,  and  by  the  distinction 
“  w /rich  they  hope  to  gain  in  eer- 
“  tain  classes  of  society  by  ma- 
“  lignant  aspersions  and  daring 
“  attacks  upon  those  who  are  ele- 
“  vated  above  them  in  staiion  and 
“  in  character.” 

I  will  not  say  that  it  was  not 
this  which  prevailed  over  my  re¬ 
luctance  to  meddle  with  a  matter 
of  this  sort.  Here  is  a  general  at¬ 
tack  upon  the  people  at  large. 
Here  is  a  repetition  of  the  cuckoo 
cry  of  want  of  respect  for  our 
<l  betters.  ”  Where  are  these  dar¬ 
ing  attacks  that  Colonel  Gore 
lias  perceived  to  be  so  com¬ 
mon  1  Was  it  he  or  was  it  Mr. 
Adolphus,  that  discovered  this 
pretty  reason  for  the  Corporal’s 
charge.  Where  did  the  Colonel 
discover  that  there  were  persons 
in  society  beneath  him  ?  1  almost 
became  literally  sick  at  reading 
several  parts  ot  his  defence ;  but 
the  part  where  he  talks  of  being 
well  born,  I  really  must  impute  to 
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his  Learned  Friend.  However, 
as  I  shall  come  to  it  again  by- 
and-by,  I  will  say  no  more  of  it 
here;  and  will  proceed,  to  state, 
in  the  first  place,  the  nature  of  the 
charge ,  and  then,  to  state  my  view 
of  the  evidence  and  the  defence. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  charge, 
the  best  way  will  be  to  take  the 
description  of  it  given  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  which  is  as  follows  : 

“  A  Court-martial  was  held  on 
Friday  at  Portnian  Barracks,  and 
continued  on  Saturday,  for  the  trial 
of  Lieutenant- Colonel  Thomas 
Gore,  of  the  Coldstream  Guards, 
on  a  charge  of  ‘  having  on  the  2d 
of  August  last,  at  a  public-house  in 
Oxford-street,  associated  with,  and 
joined  company  with,  and  drank 
beer  with  Corporal  Samuel  George, 
of  the  Coldstream  regiment  of  Foot 
Guards  ;  such  conduct  being  unbe¬ 
coming  the  character  of  an  officer 
and  a  gentleman,  and  to  the  preju¬ 
dice  of  good  order  and  military 
discipline. 

Novy,  as  to  the  nature  of  this 
charge,  we  must  not  lightly  ob¬ 
serve  that  there  was  no  crime  in 
giving  a  Corporal  a  pot  of  beer, 
and,  even,  drinking  with  a  Corpo¬ 
ral  ;  for,  it  is  against  the  orders  of 
the  army  ;  it  is  contrary  to  all  the 
usages  of  our  army  ;  and  Colonel 
Gore  himself  calls  it  a  disgraceful 
act,  and  says,  that  the  charge  had 
filled  his  mind  with  the  deepest 
anxiety.  I  agree,  then,  that  the 
charge,  it  false,  amounted  to  a 
great  offence  in  the  Corporal; 
and  that  it  was  of  a  very  serious 
nature  with  regard  to  the  person 
accused. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  then 
that  he  must  have  been  extremely 
happy  at  being  acquitted  of  this 
charge ;  and  1  am  not  about  to 
challenge  the  acquittal ;  to  call 
the  propriety  or  justice  of  it  in 
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question ;  but  to  give  a  sort  of 
summing  vp  of  the  evidence',  which 
appears  to  be  the  more  necessary, . 
as  no  such  summing  up  has  been 
put  into  print,  ihough  the  defence, 
at  full  length,  containing  the  above 
quoted  political  doctrine,  has  duly 
and  truly  made  its  appearance, 
through  all  the  newspapers  of  the 
kingdom. 

Before,  however,  I  proceed  to 
this  summing  up,  there  are  some 
preliminary  remarks,  which  sug¬ 
gest  themselves  as  necessary  to 
give  us  a  fair  start  into  the  matter , 
to  give  us  a  sort  of  history  of  the. 
proceedings ;  for,  unless  we  have 
this,  we  must  blunder  along  read¬ 
ing  or  talking  about  things,  with¬ 
out  having  scarcely  an  idea  of  the 
sources  whence  the  several  inci¬ 
dents  spring. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  drink¬ 
ing  scene  took  place  on  the  2d 
of  August;  that  George  made 
no  public  mention  of  this  until 
the  11th  of  August;  that  after  this 
there  was  two  examinations  of 
George,  and  of  Shaw  and  Ma¬ 
son,  by  the  officers  of  Colonel 
Gore’s  regiment.  We  are  left 
to  conjecture  here,  whether 
George  was  in  the  same  regi¬ 
ment  with  the  Colonel,  or  not. 

In  the  charge,  it  is  said,  that  they 
are  both  of  the  Coldstream 
Guards;  and  yet  George  talks 
of  Colonel  Gore’s  officers,  and 
frequently  we  have  the  mention 
of  the  officers  of  Colonel  Gore’s 
regiment.  However,  it  appears 
that  by  officers  of  some  sort  or 
other,  there  were  two  examina¬ 
tions  previous  to  the  trial.  We 
find,  also,  that  there  was  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  Colonel  Woodford,  Sir 
Henry  Bouverie,  Colonel  Ha¬ 
milton,  Colonel  Gork,  Mr.  Gore 
(the  father),  and  a  friend  of  Mr. 
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Gore’s,  at  some  time  or  other, 
previous  to  the  trial ;  that  at  this 
meeting  Mr.-  Gore,  the  father, 
was  examined,  and  that  Colonel 
"Woodford  took  a  note  of  what  he 
said. 

The  reader  will  bear  all  these 
previous  steps  in  niind.  We 
gather,  (for  we  only  gather  it, 
from  Colonel  Gore’s  defence)  that 
this  same  Col.  Woodford  was  the 

fjerson  who  acted  as  prosecutor 
)ciore  the  Court ,  or,  perhaps 
we  should  call  it  introducer  :  tor 
Col.  Gore  begins  his  defence  by 
acknowledging,  “  with  heartfelt 
“  gratitude  the  very  handsome 
“  and  liberal  manner  in  which 
“  the  charge  against  him  was  in- 
“  troducecl  by  Col.  Woodford.” 
Col.  Woodford,  we  shall  find, 
afterwards  becomes  a  witness  for 
the  defence.  This  may  be  all 
very  proper  ;  but,  it  is  a  circum¬ 
stance  to  be  attended  to. 

And  now  let  us  turn  a  little  to 
Corporal  George.  .  He  had  un¬ 
dergone  two  examinations,  at 
which  Colonel  Woodford  assist¬ 
ed,  and,  from  the  14th  of  August, 
he  had  been,  where,  think  you  1 
Why,  in  confinement!  lie  said, 
that,  from  the  first  mention  of  the 
business,  in  the  public  canteen, 
on  the  11th,  he  was  solemnly 
charged,  “  on  pain  of  conjine- 
“  went  to  hold  his  tongue  on  the 
“  subject,  even  on  peril  of  his 
-life.”  lie  was  put  into  this 
confinement  on  the  14th  of  Au¬ 
gust.  Upon  his  paying  this,  Co¬ 
lonel  Woodlbrd  said,  that  “  he 
“  had  liberty  to  go  out  whenever 
“  he  asked.”  The  President  of 
the  Court  remarked ;  “  that  it 
“  was  Jit  he  should  be  restrain- 
“  ed  from  circulating  such  a 
“  story,  till  the  juris  wire  pro- 
“  pcrly  inquired  into.”  George 
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said,  “  that  if  he  had  heen  at 
“  liberty  be  might  have  found 
“  other  persons  to  corroborate  his 
“  testimony.”  Upon  which  Col. 
Woodford  said,  that,  “  so  far  was 
“  George  from  being  prevented 
“  from  looking  for  witnesses,  that 
“  he  had  full  permission  to  go  out 
“  whenever  he  chose  for  that  pur- 
“  pose  IN  COMPANY  WITH 
“  A -SERGEANT.”  The  Ser¬ 
geant  being  present  confirmed 
Colonel  Woodford’s  statement,, 
and  said  that  he  repeatedly  asked 
George,  w  hether  he  wished  to  go 
any  where,  as  he  teas  ready  to 
accompany  him. 

This,  to  be  sure,  wras  an  odd 
sort  of  way  to  further  the  prose¬ 
cution,  which  Colonel  Gore  says 
he  was  so  anxious  should  take 
place ;  but  these  arfr  the  facts  as 
they  are  stated.  It  seems  sin¬ 
gular  to  us  who  wear  coats  of  all 
sorts  of  colours  that  he  who  was 
charged  should  be  at  liberty  and 
that  he  who  made  the  charge 
should  be  kept  in  confinement. 
This  seems  to  us  a  little  like  re¬ 
versing  the  order  bf  things ;  and 
if  it  were  adopted  in  common  life, 
it  would  certainly  save  Judges 
and  Juries  a  great  deal  of  trouble; 
lor  the-  thing  of  all  things  for  a 
man  to  be  afraid  of  would  be  that 
of  imputing  crime  of  any  sort  to 
any  human  being.  This  is,  how¬ 
ever,  it  seems,  agreeable  to  the 
law  military,  with  which  we  have 
nothing  to  do  ;  but,  as  far  as  re¬ 
gards  our  present  inquiry,  we 
have  to  bear  it  in  mind  ;  tor  he 
must  be  a  stupid  man  indeed, 
who  does  not  perceive  that  it 
ought  to  have  considerable  weight 
with  us  from  one  end  of  our  ob¬ 
servations  to  the  other. 

From  the  character  in  which 
Colonel  Woodford  appears  as 
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(•rosecutor  or  introducer:  from 
lis  coming  afterwards  with  Major 
Hkntinck  as  a  witness  to  what 
the  Corporal  said  at  his  previous 
examinations;  from  his  appearing 
a  third  time  with  his  notes  to  say 
what  passed  at  the  meeting  when 
Colonel  Gore’s  father  was  ex¬ 
amined  :  from  all  this  it  would 
appear  that  he  was  one  of  those 
jersons  called  the  Officers  of  Co- 
onel  Gore’s  regiment.  Now,  as 
he  was  the  prosecutor,  may  one 
he  permitted  to  ask  of  him,  why 
George  had  not  hit  Mr.  Adolphus 
at  his  elbow  as  well  as  Colonel 
Gore  ?  Or  was  there  not  another 
Mr.  Adolphus  to  be  found  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth  ?— Colonel 
Woodford,  too,  is  the  person  to 
answer  George,  when  the  latter 
complains  of  not  being  able  to  go 
to  look  for  witnesses.  He  contra¬ 
dicts  him,  and  says  that  he  had 
lull  permission  to  go  in  company 
with,  a  sergeant!  “  So  that,  one 
looks  about  in  vain  for  somebody 
to  assist  the  Corpora /,  w  ho  comes, 
in  fact,  from  out  of  confinement 
into  the  Court ,  while  the  person 
who  is  being  tried  is  not  only  at 
large,  but  is  handsomely  and  li¬ 
berally  treated  by  Ins  prosecutor, 
and  has,  at  his  elbow,  a  lawyer 
famed  at  Hicks’s  Hall  and  at  the 
Old  Hailey ;  not  in  his  wig  and 
gown,  that  we  know  of;  but  still 
he  was  there  with  that  magnzine 
of  knowledge,  acuteness  and  re¬ 
source,  so  visible  in  his  counte¬ 
nance.  To  this  gentleman  the 
Colonel  was,  doubtless,  indebted, 
for  much  of  that  point  and  ele¬ 
gance  w  hich  we  find  in  his  written 
defence — If  George  had  had  a 
lawyer,  and  one  that  would  have 
done  what  they  know  so  well  how 
to  do,  what  might  not  have  been  the 
consequence  1  However,  keeping 


the  above  circumstance  safely  in 
our  minds,  let  us  now  proceed  to 
take  a  view  of  the  evidence  and 
defence,  and  first  of  all,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  read  the  whole 
through  with  attention. 

The  reader  will*  perceive,  that 
the  trial  lasted  two  days,  and  that 
the  party  tried  hail  from  three 
o’clock  on  the  first  day  to  the 
time  that  the  Court  met  on  the 
second  day,  to  fashion  his  de¬ 
fence.  George,  it  will  be  borne 
in  mind,  had  undergone  two  ex¬ 
aminations  before.  These  were 
down  in  writing;, so  that.  Colo¬ 
nel  Gore  and  his  learned  friend 
had  plenty  of  materials  whereon 
to  work  for  a  defence.  This 
might  he  all  very  right ;  but,  at 
any  rate,  they  can  never  say  that 
they  were  taken  by  surprise.  We 
now  proceed  to  the  account,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  New  Times  ol  the 
19th,  which  will  he  found  sub¬ 
joined  to  this  article. 

The  first  observation  to  make 
is,  that  the  Corporal’s  story,  as 
far  as  relates  to  some  man  going 
into  the  public-house,  and  the  e 
getting  the  pot  of  beer,  and  giving 
some  of  it  to  George,  is  completely 
confirmed.  The  precise  moment 
ol'  time  is  not  stated  by  any  of 
them  ;  but,  Catharine  Hair,  and 
M  ary  M’Cauthv,  fully  corrobo¬ 
rate  and  confirm  the  fact  about  a 
gentleman’s  going  and  getting  the 
beer  and  doing  as  George  had 
said.  The  question,  therefore,  is, 
to  ascertain  whether  it  he  or  be 
not  proved  that  Colonel  Gore  was 
that  gentleman.  For  the  affirma¬ 
tive  of  this  proof  we  have  nothing 
but  George’s  oath.  Nei  her  of 
the  women  recognized  Colonel 
Gore ;  and  one  of  them,  though 
'he  had  seen  him  since ,  had  no 
recollection  of  ever  having  seen 
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him  before.  She  recollected  the 
gentleman,  and  a  soldier.  Her 
description  of  the  dress  agrees 
•with  George’s  description.  The 
other,  Mary  M’Carthy,  srtid  site 
should  know  the  soldier,  hut  that 
she  had  no  recollection  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman.  She  agrees  also  in  the 
description  of  his  dress  given  by 
George.  She  related  what  the 
gentleman  said  to  her  about  being 
married.  Ileing  asked  to  look  at 
Colonel  Gore,  and  sav  if  she 
knew  him;  she  first  said  she  did 
'  not,  that  she  had  never  seen  him 
before  to  her  knowledge  ;  but  then 
again  she  says,  that  she  cannot 
say,  whether  he  was  the  r/entle- 
man  with  the  soldier  or  not. 

Out  of  all  this  we  gather  a  per¬ 
fect  confirmation  of  George's  tes¬ 
timony,  as  far  as  relates  to  the 
fact  of  there  ltaving  been  a  gen¬ 
tleman  at  the  public-house  with 
him,  dressed  as  George  described 
him  to  be  dressed,  and  doing  the 
things  which  George  said  he  did. 
— Next  comes  Elizabeth  Green, 
“  whose  appearance,”  the  New 
Times  tells  us,  “  indicated  that 
“  she  did  not  belong  to  the  most 
“  chaste  and  respectable  part  of 
“  society.”  It  appears  in  the  end, 
that  it  was  lerreted  out,  that  this 
woman,  whose  husband  lives  se¬ 
parated  from  her,  has  paused  for 
George's  sister,  und  that,  she  was 
not  likely  to  be  a  vestal.  Never¬ 
theless,  her  evidence  is  not  to  be 
wholly  disregarded.  She  looked 
round  the  room,  said  that  Colonel 
Gore  resembled  the  gentleman 
more  than  any  body  else  as  to 
size  and  thinness ;  but  that  she 
could  not  swear  to  him,  as  she 
did  not  see  his  face  when  she  saw 
him  in  Oxford-street.  Now,  though 
one  would  not  choose  such  a  wit¬ 
ness  as  this,  yet,  if  she  had  been 


there  for  the  purpose  of  false 
swearing ;  for  the  purpose  of 
iclping  her  poor  “  brother”  out 
of  a  scrape,  she  certainly  would 
lave  made  no  bones  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  ;  she  would  have  sworn  roundly 
to  the  man  ;  she  could  have  said 
she  saw  his  face,  and  that  she 
vhew  him  again.  Her  evidence, 
therefore,  is  not  to  be  wholly  dis¬ 
carded  as  good  for  nothing  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  tends  further 
to  corroborate  the  evidence  of 
George 

It  must  be  observed  here  that 
Mary  M’Carthy.  though  she  re¬ 
collected  seeing  George  on  the  se¬ 
cond  of  August,  did  not  recollect 
having  seen  Colonel  Gore.  She 
had  never  seen  him  he'ore  to  her 
knowledge.  This  is  what  she  said 
when  she  was  bidden  to  look  at 
Colonel  Gore.  Now,  this  might 
be,  and  yet  Colonel  Gore  might 
be  the  man,  unless  he  was  at  the 
time  when  she  looked  at  him  in  the 
court,  in  the  same  dress  that  the 
gentleman  was  in  at  the  lime  w  hen 
she  saw  him  at  her  master’s  house. 
He  was  possibly  not  dressed  in 
regimentals  at  the  Court  Martial. 
I  believe  that  the  regulations  of 
the  army  require  that  he  should 
be  dressed  in  regimentals.  It  he 
were  so  dressed,  it  is  not  at  all 
surprising  that  she  should  not  re¬ 
cognise  the  man  that  she  saw 
dressed  in  a  shabby  brown  coat, 
white  trowsers,  very  dirty  and  all 
over  grease,  and  a  black  hat,  w  hich 
was  round  of  course.  To  identity 
a  man  thus  dressed,  when  you 
come  to  see  that  man  in  regimen¬ 
tals,  is  difficult  indeed  ;  and  if  the 
Colonel  were  not  dressed  in  regi¬ 
mentals  at  the  Court  Martial,  he 
was,  doubtless,  dressed  in  a  man¬ 
ner  very  different  from  that  of  the 
gentleman  of  the  2d  of  August. 
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The  Corporal,  in  order  to  show 
that  he  had  always  said  that  it  was 
Colonel  Gore,  brought  two  pri¬ 
vates  of  the  regiment,  to  whom,  he 
said,  he  had  related  the  circum¬ 
stances,  and  mentioned  the  name 
ot  the  Colonel,  just  after  tire  affair 
took  place.  Mary  McCarthy  says, 
that  she  saw  George  speaking  to 
two  soldiers  at  the  public-house 
door,  just  after  he  had  finished 
the  pot  ol  beer  that  the  gentleman 
had  called  for.  This  corroborates 
George’s  evidence  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent.  The  two  soldiers,  Shaw  and 
Mason,  are  called,  and  they  say 
that  George  did  not  tell  them  the 
name  of  the  gentleman.  This  is 
material,  because,  if  George  did 
tell  them  the  name  of  the  gentle¬ 
man,  it  would  go  very  far  to  prove 
the  charge;  seeing,  that  then  there 
could  have  been  no  premedita¬ 
tion  ;  there  could  have  been  no¬ 
thing  to  put  it  into  his  head ;  and 
the  motive,  described  by  Colonel 
Gore  in  his  defence  would  be  en¬ 
tirely  done  away.  The  Colonel 
supposes  it  probable  that  his  name 
occurred  to  the  Corporal  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  licentious  conversa¬ 
tion  in  the  canteen  on  the  11th  of 
August ;  but,  if  it  appears  that 
George  mentioned  the  name  upon 
the  spot,  this  supposition  of  the 
Colonel  is  wholly  removed.  Shaw 
and  Mason  swear ,  that  George 
did  not'  fell  them  the  gentleman’s 
name.  1  his  would  be  conclusive, 
not  only  as  to  the  non-confirma¬ 
tion  ot  George’s  testimony,  but  as 
to  his  credibility  altogether.  But 
now  conies  out  a  very  curious 
thing ;  namely,  that  these  wit¬ 
nesses  had  been  examined  by  the 
officers  before,  and  that,  too,  not 
in  the  presence  of  George.  Let 
us  stop  here  to  observe,  that  the 
Judge  Advocate,  when  witnesses 


were  about  to  be  called  in  support 
of  George’s  charge,  said,  that  he 
thought  it  but  fair,  that  George 
should  he  present,  while  the  vvit- 
nesses  were  examined.  If  it  was 
but  fair,  at  the  Court  Martial,  that 
George  should  be  present,  what 
was  it  to  be  called  at  these  pre¬ 
vious  examinations,  where  George 
ivas  not  present?  1  do  not  say 
"  hat  it  was.  Let  the  reader  judge 
for  himself. 

IIow  necessary  it  was  for  him  to 
be  present,  appears  from  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  Coporal  Marshall, 
which  we  shall  presently  ,  have  to 
notice.  George,  upon  hearing 
Shaw  say,  that  he  did  not  men¬ 
tion  the  name  of  Colonel  Gore  to 
him,  told  the  Court,  that  Shaw 
told  him  in  the  presence  of  Cor¬ 
poral  Marshall,  that  when  he 
(Shaw)  “  came  before  the  gen- 
“  tlemen  he  was  afraid  to  tell  the 
“  truth ,  but  that  what  he  had  said 
“  he  would  NOW  STICK  TO.” 
The  Court  then  questioned  Shaw 
again,  and  Shaw*  positively  denies 
that  he  said  that  he  had  not  told 
the  truth,  but  acknowledges  that 
he  said  that  he  trembled  all 
over.”  1 1  is  words  are,  that  he 
trembled  all  over ,  but  had  told 
the  truth.  Then  comes  Corporal 
Marshall,  who  says,  that  George 
accused  Shaw  of  not  having  told 
the  truth  before  the  gentlemen  ;  to 
which  Shaw  replied,  that,  “  if  he 
“  had  wanted  him  to  say  any 
“  thing,  he  should  have  spoken 
“  to  him  before  he  went  in,  and 
“  then  he  should  have  known  what 
“  so  say;  but,  he.  was  so  fright - 
“  ened  that  he  did  not  know  v  hat 
“  he  teas  going  to  say.”  Then 
George  puts  the  question  directly 
to  Corporal  Marshall;  and  Mar¬ 
shall  says,  that  Shaw  said,  “  he 
was  afraid  to  say  the  truth,”  or 
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•some  words  of  that  sort.  Shaw 
comes  hack  again.  He  says  that 
Marshall  was  not  correct,  and 
that  what  he  did  say  was,  “  that 
“  he  had  told  them  all  he  knew, 
“  but  that  he  was  all  of  a  tremble, 
“  and  scarcely  knew  what  he  teas 
Ai  doing.”  . 

Is  it  worth  while  to  attempt  any 
comment  on  a  poor  creature  that 
was  all  of  a  tremble,  and  scarcely 
knew  what  he  was  doing  1  When 
we  look  at  the  situation  of  these 
parties :  when  we  see  the  terrified 
state  iu  which  they  were ;  when 
we  consider  what  must  have  been 
the  apprehensions  to  produce  a 
trembling  all  over  and  a  sort  of 
suspension  of  intellect,  in  a  man 
v  ho  had  probably  braved  death  a 
dozen  times;  how  are  we  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  man  did  boldly 
speak  the  truth  before  those  whose 
presence  had  inspired  him  with  so 
much  terror  1  But  if,  even  upon 
his  own  showing,  it  be  impossible 
to  believe,  that  he  would  say  a 
word  that  he  thought  would  be  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  the  gentlemen,  how 
are  we  to  believe  that  he  did 
speak  the  truth  after  hearing  the 
evidence  of  Corporal  Marshall  1 

As  to  Mason,  he  stands  upon  a 
level  with  Shaw.  Shaw  was 
frightened  half  to  death.  Mason 
could  not  be  expected  to  be  very 
bold  ;  and  thus  I  think  it  must  be 
evident  to  every  impartial  person, 
that  George  did  mention  the  name 
of  Colonel  Gore  to  these  two  men 
at  the  door  of  the  Nag’s  Head. 
This  does  not  prove  that  it  was 
Colonel  Gore ;  but  it  proves,  that 
George  had  had  no  time  for  pre¬ 
meditation,  and  that,  the  cause 
which  the  Colonel  assigns  for  his 
name  having  been  selected  has  no 
foundation  in  fact 

Mrs.  Green  was  called  again. 


She  repeated  again  her  former 
story;  but  upon  some  questions 
being  put  to  her  respecting  her 
husband,  she  said,  that  what  she 
came  there  about  had  nothing  to 
do  with  her  or  Her  husband.  We 
find  the  President  telling  her  that 
it  is  her  duty  to  answer  every 
question  that  the  Court  may  think 
proper  to  put  to  her  with  a  view  to 
further  the  ends  of  justice.  She, 
however,  questioned  the  right  of 
the  Court  to  enforce  any  such  rule 
upon  her,  and,  as  the  New  Times 
tells  us,  becoming  somewhat  im¬ 
pertinent,  she  was  ordered  to 
withdraw. 

I  have  mentioned  this,  merely 
as  a  contrast  with  what  follows. 
The  President  asked  George  if  he 
had  any  more  witnesses,  “  but  it 
“  appearing,  from  George’s  state- 
“  ment,  that  their  evidence  had 
“  no  reference  to  the  charge  be- 
“  fore  the  Court,  they  were  not 
“  called.’'  It  would  appear,  ac¬ 
cording  to  all  the  Laws  ot  Evi¬ 
dence  that  I  have  heard  of,  to  be 
time  enough  to  discard  evidence 
as  irrelevant  when  it  is  tendered 
to  a  Court  or  Jury ;  that  is  to  say, 
when  the  witnesses  have  been  pro¬ 
duced,  and  have  been  suffered  to 
speak  for  themselves.  But,  could 
it  be  more  inapplicable  to  the 
charge  before  the  Court ;  could 
George’s  two  additional  witnesses 
have  less  reference  to  the  point  at 
issue,  than  any  circumstances  re¬ 
specting  the  husband  of  Mrs. 
Green,  who  did  not  live  with  her, 
and  was  living  at  Rochester  l 
Corporal  George  appears  not  to 
have  been  deficient  in  point  of  sa¬ 
gacity  ;  and  I  must  he..r  the  rea¬ 
sons  stated  before  I  can  be  brought 
to  believe,  that  the  two  witnesses, 
named  by  him  would  have  beenot 
no  service  to  his  cause.  However, 
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we  have  before  seen  that  he  was  in 
confinement  from  the  time  of  his 
making  the  charge  to  the  day  of 
trial  ;  and  now  we  see  that  being 
at  the  trial,  he  requests  two  wit¬ 
nesses  to  be  called  who  are  not 
called.  We  are  told,  that  he  had 
full  permission  to  go  out  to  look 
for  witnesses,  with  a  Sergeant 
along  with  him.  But,  what  was 
the  use  of  his  looking  for  witnesses, 
if  others  were  to  decide  whether 
they  should  be  called  or  not? 

Thus  we  have  gone  through  the 
evidence  in  support  of  the  charge. 
It  is  proved  beyond  all  question, 
that,  at  the  time  and  place  spe¬ 
cified.  there  was  a  gentleman 
dressed  in  the  manner  described 
by  Corporal  George,  and  doing 
the  things  stated  by  him.  With 
respect  to  the  identity  of  this  gen¬ 
tleman,  we  have  nothing  but 
George’s  oath,  corroborated  by 
the  circumstance  of  his  having 
told  Shaw  and  Mason,  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  transaction,  and 
without  time  for  premeditation, 
that  Gore  was  the  man.  With 
respect  to  the  veracity  of  George, 
it  is  endeavoured  to  shake  the 
character  of  that  by  the  evidence 
of  Sergeant  Powell,  who  savs 
that  George  said  that  he  was  not 
playing  at  cards  at  a  time  when 
it  was  afterwards  proved  that  he 
was  playing  at  cards.  Another 
thing  of  this  sort  is  that  George 
had  said  that  Mrs.  Green  never 
called  herself  his  sister,  in  his  pre¬ 
sence,  without  his  contradicting 
her;  and  it  is  proved,  or,  at  least, 
so  I  take  it,  that  he  was  present 
when  she  called  herselt  his  sister, 
and  he  did  not  contradict  her. 
There  is  no  doubt,  that  George, 
and  Mrs.  Green  passed  for  bro¬ 
ther  and  sister,  whenever  their  af¬ 
fairs  seemed  to  require  it.  And 


whatever  this  may  be  worth,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  story  about  not  be¬ 
ing  at  cards  when  he  was  playing 
at  cards  :  w  hatever  these'  may  be 
worth,  as  things  to  depreciate  the 
oath  of  George,  the  defendant  is 
fairly  entitled  to  take.  It  must 
be  observed,  however,  that  they 
amount  to  little  more  than  truant's 
and  lover’s  lies  ;  and,  if  evidence 
were  to  be  discredited  by  spots  of 
character  like  these,  it  is  not  easy 
to  conceive  bow  criminals  could 
ever  be  brought  to  justice. 

Colonel  Woodford,  and  other 
officers,  bring  a  statement,  taken 
at  the  previous  examinations.  This 
statement  is  said  to  have  contained 
“  material  variances  ”  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  testimony  George 
had  given  before  the  Court,  it  is 
a  pity  but  this  statement  had  been 
published ;  not  that  it  would  have 
had  any  weight  with  me  ;  not  the 
smallest  in  the  world,  when  I  re¬ 
collected  that  it  was  taken  extra- 
judicially,  when  it  was  taken  by 
Colonel  Gore’s  brother  officers  ; 
and  when  I  recollected,  or,  rather, 
now  saw  that  one  of  the  witnesses 
called  before  those  officers,  told 
the  Court  itself,  that,  when  he 
went,  “  Ac  u  as  all  of  a  tremble , 
“  and  scarcely  knew  what  he  was 
“  doing  ”  The  statement  would 
have  had  no  effect  upon  me  at  all, 
unless  it  had  come  in  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  George  himself. 

George  said,  in  his  evidence, 
that  Sergeant  Powell,  observed, 
when  he,  George,  related  the  story 
in  the  canteen ;  “  that’s  an  old 
story,  and  1  heard  it  years  before.” 
Sergeant  Powell  denies  this  ;  and 
(his  is  one  of  the  things  that  is  re¬ 
lied  upon  to  discredit  the  evidence 
of  George.  Now,  in  the  first 
place,  this  has  very  little  to  do 
with  the  matter ;  and  there  ap- 
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pears  to  have  been  no  motive  fori 
George  to  impute  this  to  Powell. 
It  is  unnecessary  for  him  to  stale 
it.  Ku'  the  reader  will  judge  lor 
himself,  between  the  credibility  of 
George  and  of  Powell,  always 
bearing  in  mind  that  Powell  is  a 
Sergeant;  and  not  forgetting  that 
this  Sergeant  says  that  he  made 
no  observation  at  all ,  when  George 
related  the  affair  to  him.  It  ought 
to  be  observed,  too,  that  Powell 
was  the  Sergeant  sent  for  bv  Gore, 
by  his  servant.  It  is  a  pity  that 
it  did  not  occur  to  the  Court  to  ask 
what  Gore  sent  to  Powell  for: 
what  passed  between  them  when 
he  went  to  him,  in  consequence 
of  that  sending  for.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  too,  that  there  were  two 
or  three  sergeants  in  the  room  at 
the  time  when  George  told  the 
story  to  Powell ;  and  that  none  of 
these  sergeants  were  called.  The 
next  witness  is  Foster.  George 
says,  in  his  evidence,  that  Foster 
saw  him  go  into  the  Nag’s  Head 
on  the  day  in  question,  roster  is 
brought,  and  he  says  that  he  did 
not  see  George  at  all  on  that  day  ; 
but  this  man’s  memory  seems  not 
to  be  very  good,  for  he  does  not 
know  whether  he  was  out  of  em¬ 
ployment  or  not  on  the  second  of 
August.  George,  being  asked 
whether  lie  had  any  questions  to 
put  to  this  man,  said  that  it  was 
useless,  alter  having  been  told  by 
a  sergeant,  that  he  said  he  knew 
nothing  at  all  of  him,  l hough  they 
had  sailed  together  in  the  same 
ship  from  Portsmouth. 

These  are  the  things  brought  for¬ 
ward  to  throw'  discredit,  upon  the 
oath  of  George.  Whatever  dis¬ 
credit  the  reader  may  think,  that 
they  do  throw  upon  that  evidence, 
will,  of  course,  go  to  the  benefit 
of  Colonel  Gore ;  but,  most  as¬ 


suredly,  if  the  act  had  been  that 
of  murder,  instead  of  that  of  treat¬ 
ing  a  man  to  a  pot  of  beer,  and, 
if  the  evidence  had  closed  at  the 
point  w'here  we  now  are,  the 
accused  party  would  have  been 
hanged.  For,  though  it  is  prov¬ 
ed  that  George  did  lf'll  lies  about 
Mrs.  Green,  and  about  playing 
at  cards ;  and  though  we  were 
to  take  it  to  be  proved  that  he  did 
not  see  Foster  on  the  2d  of 
August,  and  that  the  sergeant  did 
not  say  that  Gore’s  was  an  old 
story ;  and,  if  we  were  even  to 
add  to  all  this,  that  there  were 
some  “  variances  ”  about  the 
streets  and  houses  and  other  lit— 
lie  particulars,  in  his  evidence 
before  the  “  gentlemen ,”  and  that 
before  the  Court;  still  it  remains 
proved,  beyond  all  doubt,  that 
the  transaction  took  place  with 
some  gentleman  ;  it  remains  prov¬ 
ed  that  George  said  that  it  was 
Gore  upon  the  spot,  ami  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  departure  of  the 
gentleman  ;  and  it  remains  yet 
to  be  shown  that  he  could  have 
any  possible  motive  for  selecting 
the  name  of  Colonel  Gore  in 
preference  to  that  of  any  other 
individual. 

But  w  e  now  come  to  the  evi¬ 
dence  for  the  defence,  independ¬ 
ent  of  all  imputation  as  to  the 
veracity  of  the  accuser.  This 
evidence  is  to  prove  an  alibi ; 
and  if  that  be  proved  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  reader,  then  Colo¬ 
nel  Gore  has  been  calumniated. 
The  witnesses  are,  the  Colonel’s 
lather  ;  his  servant,  Cooper ;  and 
his  groom,  Davies.  The  father 
states  that  his  son  was  in  his 
presence,  except  for  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes,  while  the  son  was  at  the 
shop  of  Mr.  Bell ;  and  that,  he 
watched  his  going  in  and  coming 
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out  of  that  shop,  and  the  instant 
he  came  out,  he  took  him  away  in 
the  gig.  There  is  a  minuteness 
and  a  positiveness  in  Mr.  Gore’s 
evidence  that  appears  something 
extraordinary.  On  the  14th  of 
September,  he  recollects  that,  on 
the  2d  ot  August  the  clock  struck 
seven  while  he  was  at  dinner. 
IVow  observe,  this  affair  had  made 
no  noise  until  the  11th  of  August ; 
so  that  from  the  second  to  the 
twelfth,  lie  had  carried  in  his 
mind  the  .fact  of  the  clock  having 
struck  seven  while  he  was  at  din¬ 
ner.  He  does  not  say  that  the 
clock  usually  struck  seven  during 
dinner  time ;  but  says  that  he  is 
“  confidently  punctual  as  to  the 
“  fact  of  the  clock  having  struck 
“  seven  while  he  was  at  dinner 
“  on  that  day.” — He  is  very  par¬ 
ticular  aoout  all  the  movements 
and  local  situations  of  his  son 
during  the  whole  of  that  dav. 
The  son  did  not  dine  with  the 
family,  but  dined  up  stairs.  It 
is  remarkable  that  no  reason  is 
assigned  for  this.  We  are  told 
that  the  Colonel  had  not  dined 
below  for  nearly  a  month;  but 
we  find  no  reason  given  for  this ; 
and  we  find  no  witness  called  to 
give  proof  of  it  except  Mr.  Gore 
himself.  It  is  usual  enough  lor 
persons  confined  to  their  room, 
or  even  confined  to  the  house,  to’ 
dine  in  a  room  by  themselves ; 
but,  when  a  man  can  ride  out  in 
a  g'g  >  catl  get  out  of  the  gig  and 
go  into  a  bookseller’s  shop,  can 
ride  home  in  a  heavy  storm  of 
rain,  or  (which  must  have  been 
he  case)  get  into  a  wet  gig,  after 
he  storm  is  over,  can  get  out  of 
the  gig  and  walk  up  the  garden; 
when  a  son  can  do  all  these  things, 
it  is  not  usual  for  him  to  dine  in 
a  different  room  from  that  of  his 


father  and  the  family  ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  some  reason  might  have 
been  given  for  this,  or  some  wit¬ 
nesses  besides  the  father  (and 
there  must  have  been  several) 
might  have  been  brought  to  esta¬ 
blish  the  fact,  which,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  appears  to  have 
been  absolutely  necessary  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  alibi  beyond  doubt. 
And,  let  it  be  observed,  by-the- 
bye,  that  an  alibi  is  a  thing  that 
must  be  proved  beyond  all  doubt 
to  be  worth  any  thing  at  all. 

Corporal  George  observed  that 
the  father  had  said  that  the  son 
was  never  out  of  his  sight  except 
during  the  few  minutes  when  he 
was  at  the  chymist’s,  w:hereas, 
says  the  Corporal,  he  has  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  he  sent  his  dinner  up 
to  him  in  his  room.  I  would  ask 
him,  says  the  Corporal,  whether 
he  is  sure  that  his  son  was  in  the 
room.  Upon  which  Mr.  Gore 
says,  “  I  can  swear  that  he  was. 

“  I  went  up  to  him  two  or  three 
“  times  during  dinner ,  as  was  my 
“  practice  every  day,  to  see  Uiat 
“  he  had  every  thing  right .  I 
“  saw  him  and  can  positively 
“  swear  that  he  was  there.” 

Mr.  Gore  had  said  before  that 
the  Colonel’s  servant,  Cooper, 
waited  upon  him  at  dinner. 
^  hen  Cooper  comes,  lie  swears 
that  he  did  wait  upon  him  at  din¬ 
ner  that  day.  Ileing  asked  the 
question,  he  says,  “  1  do  not  re - 
“  member  whether  Col.  Gore's 
1  father  went  up  to  him  during 
"  dinner  or  not.  He  might  have 
“  done  so,  without  mg  seeing  him.” 
Vow  observe,  Mr.  Gore  haci  told 
us,  that  it  was  his  every-day-prac¬ 
tice  to  go  up  to  his  son  two  or 
three  times  while  he  was  at  din- 
ner.  This  is  very  remarkable. 

It  it  were  his  every-day-practice, 
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•wlmt  did  Cooper  need  of  any  re¬ 
membering  about  the  matter.  He 
might  as  well  have  said  that  he 
did  not  remember  whether  there 
was  any  dinner  that  day  or  not. 
And,  as  to  the  father's  going  up 
to  the  son  without  the  servant’s 
seeing  him ,  how  strange  a  thing, 
when  the  same  servant  swears 
that  it  was  impossible  for  the  Co¬ 
lonel  to  go  out  without  his  know¬ 
ledge.  According  to  this  witness, 
it  was  impossible  for  the  son  to  go 
out  without  his  knowledge;  but 
very  possible  for  the  father  to  go 
up  to  the  son  two  or  three  times, 
during  the  dinner,  without  his 
seeing  him. 

It  is  certainly  something  extra¬ 
ordinary  that  it  should  have  been 
thought  necessary  for  the  lather, 
who  sent  the  dinner  vp  to  the  son, 
to  go  two  or  three  times  to  him, 
during  the  time  that  he  was  eating 
it,  to  see  that  he  had  every  thing 
right;  that  is  to. say,  to  see  that 
he  had  the  thing  which  he  sent  to 
him.  It  is  not  less  extraordinary, 
that  the  man,  who  waited  upon 
Colonel  Gore  at  dinner  should 
happen  to  be  out  of  the  room  two 
or  three  times  during  his  waiting 
at  that  dinner ;  and  still  more  ex¬ 
traordinary,  that  he  should  have 
happened  to  be  out  of  the  room 
two  or  three  times,  at  those  pre¬ 
cise  minutes  when  the  father  came 
to  see  that  the  son  had  every 
thing  right.  However,  the  reader 
has  the  testimony  of  these  two 
witnesses  before  him ;  and,  if, 
after  impartially  looking  at  the 
matter,  he  can  reconcile  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  one  with  that  of  the 
other,  this  double  testimony  cer¬ 
tainly  goes  lar  towards  the  prov¬ 
ing  of  the  alibi. 

We  now  come  to  the  very 
curious  circumstance  of  the  de¬ 


livery  of  the  prescription  at  Mr 
Bell’s  shop.  Ailing  as  Col.  Gore 
was,  and  coming  in  as  he  had,  in 
the  wet  before  dinner,  he  takes 
another  ride  in  the  gig  alter  din¬ 
ner.  His  father  says,  that  he 
could  not  walk.  It  appears  that 
he  was  the  person  to  get  out  of 
the  gig  and  go  into  Stockda’e’s 
shop.  It  appears  that  he  had 
walked  up  the  garden,  and  that 
he  now  walked  down  the  gar¬ 
den  again  to  get  into  the  gig. 
—  When  they  arrive  at  Mr. 
Bell’s  shop  it  is  the  Colonel  that 
gets  out  of  the  gig  again,  to  carry 
the  prescription,  which  he  had 
received  from  Dr.  Rose.  He  had 
been  wet  in  the  morning  ;  but  he 
now  takes  a  dry  umbrella.  It  is 
necessary  thuthe  should  have  air. 
The  air  of  Ox  ford -street,  and  the 
streets  leading  to  it ;  yet  no  one 
would  think  this  to  have  been  so 
good  as  that  which  might  have 
been  found  in  the  park,  which  was 
so  much  nearer.  Colonel  Gore, 
in  his  defence,  lays  particular 
stress  on  his  having  been  well 
born,  and  accustomed  all  his  life 
to  be  waited  upon  by  servants.  It 
would  appear  something  singular, 
therefore,  that  he  should  choose 
to  be  himself  the  mere  bearer  of 
a  prescription.  He  had  left  two 
men  servants  of  his  own  at  home, 
either  of  whom  could  have  car¬ 
ried  this  prescription  while  he 
might  have  been  taking  the  air  in 
the  park  with  his  lather.  How¬ 
ever,  odd  as  it  may  be,  he  is  the 
bearer  of  this  prescription  him¬ 
self,  and,  as  it  still  more  oddly 
happens,  to  a  shop  situated  within 
about  forty  yanls  of  this  same 
identical  Nag’s  Jlcad  public- 
house.  If  this  be"  all  accident, 
such  a  concurrence  of  circum¬ 
stances  seldom  happened  in  tliia 
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world  before.  The  picture  shop 
described  by  George  is  in  the  road 
from  Colonel  Core’s  house  to  Be  i's 
shop  ;  Hell's  shop  lies  between 
the  picture  shop  and  the  Nag’s 
Head  public  -  bouse.  Colonel 
Core,  as  t1  e  chymist,  hy-and-bye 
proves,  was  at  Hell’s  shop. 
George,  to  a  certainty,  was  at  the 
Nag’s  Head  public-house.  That 
u  gentleman  there  treated  him  to 
beer  is  clearly  proved.  That  that 
gentleman  was  dressed  in  a  brown 
coat  is  also  clearly  proved.  That 
all  this  took  place  on  the  evening 
of  the  second  of  August  is  clearly 
proved.  George  swears  that  it 
was  Colonel  Gore.  There  is  little 
abort  of  proof  that  he  said  so 
upon  the  spot.  And  tins  is  an 
assemblage  of  circumstances  such 
as  hardly  ever  was  witnessed 
before,  if  what  George  swears  be 
not  true. 

But  we  have  Mr.  Gore’s  testi¬ 
mony  to  weigh  against  all  this. 
He  savs  that  he  drove  his  son  in 
the  gig  to  Mr.  Bell’s.  We  can¬ 
not  read  this  part  of  his  evidence 
without  remarking  the  anxious 
minuteness  of  it.  He  did  not  stop 
opposite  Mr.  Be  Ts  door  with  the 
gig.  lie  drove  by  the  door,  went 
to  the  right  of  Queen-street,  turned 
round  and  came  back  and  stopped 
the  gig  opposite  the  cutler’s  shop, 
and  the  east  window  of  Mr.  Hell’s 
shop.  There  it  was,  that  Col. 
Gore  alighted,  and  went  into  the 
shop  with  his  prescription.  1 
have  observed  before  on  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  circumstance,  that  the 
son  who  could  not  walk,  should 
get  out  of  the  gig  at  all  in  the 
street,  while  his  father  remained 
in  it;  hut,  we  will. suppose  this  to 
be  the  case,  the  father  tells  us 
that  he  watched  for  his  corning 
out,  and  the  instant  he  came  out, 


he  got  into  the  gig.  There  is  an 
anxiety  here  which,  though  easily 
to  he  accounted  for  in  a  father, 
and  very  far  indeed  from  being 
blameable,  we  must  not  pass  over 
without  notice,  when  we  think  of  the 
consequence  to  Corporal  George. 
The  reader  will  observe  that  the 
main  thing  to  be  proved  here  was, 
that  Col.  Gore  was  then  in  a  gig. 
This  was  the  main  thing  to  esta¬ 
blish.  We  are  now  arrived  at 
the  very  nick  of  time.  We  are 
got  within  forty  yards  of  the  spot. 
And  how  comes  it,  then,  that  the 
chymist  did  not  sec  the  gig  ?  How 
comes  it  that  the  chymist,  w  ho  was 
a  witness  brought  by  Col.-  Gore 
for  the  defence,  was  not  asked 
whether  he  saw  the  gig?  Is  it 
likely  that  a  person  of  the  conse¬ 
quence  o*  Col  Gore  could  have 
come  into  the  chy mist’s  shop ; 
could  have  staid  there  some  few 
minutes;  could  have  staid  there 
long  enough  for  his  father  to  be 
watching  lor  his  coming  out ;  and 
could  have  gone  out,  and  got  into 
a  gig,  without  being  seen  to  the 
door,  and  into  the  gig  or  aboutthe 
gig  by  Mr.  Harden,  who  received 
the  prescrip: ion,  or  by  some  one 
of  the  shop  of  Mr.  Bell?  Hut, 
the  gig  was,  it  seems,  placed  not 
opposite  the  door.  The  reason 
for  that  does  not  appear  sufficient  ;. 
hut  surely  Mr.  Harden,  who  knew 
Colonel  Gore,  who  was  going  to 
send  the  drugs  down  to  his  house, 
must  have  seen  a  gig  before  the 
window ;  and  yet  Mr  Harden  is 
never  asked  one  word  about  the 
gig.  This  part  of  the  evidence, 
therefore,  as  far  as  relates  to  the 
gig,  has  iV r.  Gore  to  sustain  it  and 
nobody  else. 

There  is  only  one  more  point 
of  evidence  to  notice.  Mr.  Har¬ 
den,  as  to  point  of  time,  su^s  he 
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believes  it  was  past  seven  o'clock. 
Mr.  Gore  says,  that  it  was  bait- 
past  seven  or  twenty  minutes  be¬ 
fore  eiybt,  when  Col.  Gore  came 
down  the  garden  to  get  into  the 
gig.  Mr.  Gore  says  he  drove 
slowly ;  so  that,  it  must  have  been 
pretty  nearly  eight  o’clock  when 
he  arrived  at  Mr.  Bell’s.  But 
there  is  another  part  of  very  great 
consequence.  Cooper  (who  is  a 
soldier  be  it  observed,)  the  servant 
of  Col  Gore,  says,  that  his  mas¬ 
ter,  when  he  went  out  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  had;  as  he  believes ,  a  blue 
coat  on.  He  does  not  rccoleet 
whether  his  trowsers  were  white 
or  blue,  but  believes  they  were 
either  the  one  or  the  other.  The 
memory  of  this  man  is  of  as  sin¬ 
gular  a  character  as  his  sight  ap- 
ears  to  be.  He  recollects  that 
is  master  was  dressed  in  a  red 
■striped  dressing  gown  before  he 
went  out,  but  he  only  believes  that 
he  went  out  in  a  biue  coat,  and 
cannot  tell  whether  the  trowsers 
were  blue  or  white.  Mr.  Barden, 
however,  the  assistant  of  Mr,  Bell, 
the  chymist,  does  not  believe  aRy 
thing  about  the  matter;  he  say's 
positively,  that  he  was  dressed  in 
a  dark  coat  and  waistcoat,  and 
that  he  did  not  observe  any  thing 
lurther.  Now,  a  brown  coat,  is  a 
dark  coat.  These  words  are  made 
use  of  synonimously  ;  but  no  man 
ever  calls  a  blue  coat  a  dark  coat. 
It  was  on  the  second  of  August. 
It  was  tight.  Mr.  Barden’s  eves 
could  not  have  deceived  him  ; 
but  Cooper’s  eyes  must  have  de¬ 
ceived  him,  or  his  memory  must 
be  such  as  not  to  be  relied  on  for 
half  an  hour.  The  believing  about 
the  colour  of  the  cout  is  a  strange 
tiling  to  hear  from  the  servant  of 
Col.  Gore,  who  must  have  brushed 
the  coat,  who  must  have  put  it  on; 


and  who  must  have  known  the  co¬ 
lour  of  it.  The  Court  did  not  ask 
any  questions  of  Mr.  Baiden  a 
second  time  about  this  coat ;  nor 
did  they  put  a  second  question 
to  Cooper  upon  the  subject ;  and 
yet,  of  all  the  whole  train  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  there  was  scarcely 
one  of  so  much  importance  as 
this ;  for  here  we  have  Col.  Gore, 
in  a  dark  coat,  delivering  a’  pre¬ 
scription  with  his  own  hand,  at  a 
shop  within  jorty  yards  of  the 
Nag’s  Head  public-house,  at  much 
about  the  time,  that  he  must  have 
quitted  George,  supposing  him  to 
have  been  the  person  that  was 
with  George.  George  says  that 
he  first  met  him  at  the  print-shop, 
at  the  corner  of  Holles-street, 
about  half-past  sic  o’clock:  that, 
alter  a  short  time,  he  went  from 
there  to  a  caricature  shop,  in 
Yere-strect,  whither  Col.  Gore 
followed  him.  Brom  Vere-street 
he  went  down  Oxford-street,  as 
far  as  the  Nag's  Head  public- 
house.  Then  the  calling  for  the 
beer  took  place ;  and  now,  says 
George,  it  w  as  near  seven  o’clock. 
The  rest  of  the  transaction  occu¬ 
pied  only  a  few  minutes :  then 
the  gentleman  went  away;  and 
Mr.  Barden  'ays,  that  when  Col. 
Gore  came  into  Bell’s  shop,  it 
was  between  six  and  eight ;  he 
believes  it  was  past  seven  o’clock. 
According  to  Mr.  Gore’s  account, 
it  must  have  been  eight  o’clock. 
Mr.  Barden,  whom  nobody  can 
suspect  of  stretching  a  point  one 
way  or  the  other,  agrees  with 
George  as  to  these  two  important 
circumstances  of  the  nick  ot  time 
and  of  the  colour  of  the  coat,  and 
disagrees  with  Mr.  Gore  and 
Cooper  with  regard  to  these  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Mr.  Barden  and 
George  bring  Colonel  Gore  to 
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within  forty  yards  of  the  same 
spot  in  Oxford-street,  at  precisely 
the  time,  or  as  nearly  to  it  as  pos¬ 
sible,  that  Mr.  Gore  was  sitting  in 
his  parlour,  in  South  Audley- 
street,  hearing  his  clock  strike. 

It  was  my  intention  to  make 
some  remarks  upon  the  written 
defence ;  but  after  what  we  have 
seen,  Mr.  Adolphus’s  production 
may  go  for  what  it  is  worth. 
Dr.  Rose’s  evidence,  which  shows 
that  he  gave  his  patient  a  par¬ 
ticular  caution  against  walking 
about  the  street,  and  which  also 
shows  that  he  scampered  off  from 
London  to  Ramsgate,  leaving  his 
business  behind  him,  to  inform 
Colonel  Gore  of  the  tales  that 
were  afloat,  would,  under  other 
circumstances  also  have  been 
worthy  of  an  observation  or  two. 
But  here  I  leave  the  matter.  I 
offer  no  opinions  of  my  own. 
I  leave  the  decision  to  the  English 
People,  and  I  know  that  I  leave 
it  in  good  hands  ;  for,  let  Colonel 
Gore  say  what  he  will  about  their 
delight  to  pull  down  their  su¬ 
periors  in  rank,  the  world  will  do 
them  the  justice  to  remember,  that 
it  was  they,  and  they  only,  that 
preserved  from  all  the  infamy 
that  malice  backed  by  perjury 
could  invent,  the  ever  memorable, 
lamented  and  honoured  Queen  of 
England. 

Wm.  COBBETT. 


COURT  MARTIAL 
AT  PORTMAN  BARRACKS. 

first  day,  sf.pt,  13. 

Corporal  Samuel  George,  sworn 
and  examined. — The  charge  hav¬ 
ing  been  read  over  to  him,  he  gave 
his  evidence  to  the  following  effect: 
— On  the  2d  of  August  I  came  off 
guard,  and  went  with  a  parcel  to 


the  city. — On  my  return  through 
Oxford-street,  I  looked  at  a  print 
shop  at  the  corner  of  Holles-strect ; 
this  was  about  half-past  six  ;  after 
a  short  time  Colonel  Gore  came  up 
and  looked  in  at  the  same  window  : 
he  came  so  close  as  to  touch  me: 
I  went  from  there  to  a  caricature 
shop  in  Yere-strect;  Colonel  Gore 
followed  me.  From  Vere-streetl 
went  down  Oxford  street;  I  cross¬ 
ed  over  at  the  Regent’s  Circus  ; 
Col.  Gore  came  up  to  me  ;  he  was 
sometimes  a  little  before  and  some¬ 
times  a  little  behind  me  ;  he  went  to 
the  door  of  the  Nag’s  Head  public- 
house,  and  beckoned  to  me  with 
his  hand  to  follow  him,  which  I 
did  ;  this  was  near  seven  o’clock  iu 
the  evening.  I  went  info  a  little 
room  on  the  left-hand  side  and  sat 
down.  Col.  Gore  stood  facing  the 
bar,  and  asked  for  a  pot  of  beer, 
and  paid  for  it.  It  was  brought 
into  tho  room  where  I  was.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  time  Colonel  Gore  was  at 
the  bar,  he  asked  the  servant  girl 
whether  she  was  married,  or  whe¬ 
ther  it  was  not  time  for  her  to  be 
married  ?  The  pot  of  beer  was 
brought  in  and  put  to  me  ;  I  drank ; 
Col.  Gore  afterwards  took  the  pot 
and  drank  also.  Before  he  put  the 
pot  out  of  his  hand  a  gentleman 
came  into  the  same  room  and  called 
for  some  porter  and  the  newspaper. 
Colonel  Gore  immediately  put  the 
porter  out  of  his  hand  and  went 
out,  saying,  he  would  come  back 
presently.  1  saw  no  more  of  him 
that  evening,  I  remained  there  and 
drank  the  beer.  Before  I  left  the 
room  the  gentleman  who  came  in 
fell  asleep.  The  landlady’s  daughter 
came  in  and  shook  him,  and  said, 
that  was  not  a  place  to  sleep  in.  I 
went  and  stood  outside  of  the  door  ; 
tw  o  soldiers  of  the  same  regiment 
with  me  came  past  (Shaw  and 
Mason,)  and  I  told  the  circum¬ 
stance  to  them,  that  I  had  been  in 
company  with  Col.  Gore  in  the 
public-house,  and  told  them  the 
dress  he  had  on.  I  left  them  and 
went  to  the  Knigbtsbridge-bar- 
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racks.  (Witness  then  pointed  out 
Col.  Gore)  ;  that  is  the  same  per¬ 
son  who  was  in  the  public-house 
with  me.  He  wore  a  brown  coat 
with  white  trow'sers,  very  dirty,  all 
over  grease. — He  had  on  a  black 
hat :  his  coat  was  very  shabby. 

In  cross-examination  witn6ss 
said,  I  did  not  speak  of  this  to  any 
body  till  the  Sunday  week  after 
the  Friday  night.  I  then  mentioned 
it  at  the  Canteen  at  Knightsbridge, 
Sergeant  Powell  was  present.  He 
said,  “  that  was  an  old  tale  ;  he 
had  heard  that  before.”  I  was  ex¬ 
amined,  about  it  before  the  officers 
of  Col.  Gore’s  regiment  1  have 
always  given  the  same  account  of 
the  transaction  as  I  do  now,  as 
nearly  as  possible.  I  have  said 
that  Foster,  Captain  Solway’s  ser¬ 
vant,  saw  me  go  into  the  public- 
house;  I  cannot  swear  whether  he 
<lid  or  did  not. 

The  Judge  Advocate  now  inti¬ 
mated,  that  a  list  of  names  had 
been  put  into  his  hand  of  persons 
who  were  to  be  called  in  support 
of  Corporal  George’s  testimony. 
He  thought  it  but  fair  that  George 
should  be  present  during  their  ex¬ 
amination. 

The  Courtconcurrcd,  and  George 
was  recalled. 

Catharine  Hair  was  then  called. 
She  stated  that  she  lived  with  her 
father  at  the  Nag’s  Head,  in  Ox¬ 
ford-street.  She  remembered  the 
2d  of  August,  and  recollected,  on 
the  evening  of  that  day,  about 
seven  o’clock,  a  soldier  and  a  gen¬ 
tleman  coming  into  the  house. 
They  went  into  a  small  room  op¬ 
posite  the  bar,  and  one  of  them 
called  for  a  pot  of  beer.  She  drew 
it,  and  sent  it  in  by  the  servant. 
She  had  no  recollection  of  the  sol¬ 
dier  or  the  gentleman.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  was  dressed  in  a  browm 
coat  and  sat  opposite  the  soldier. 
A  man  went  into  the  room  shortly 
after  their  arrival  and  called  for 
half  a  pint  of  beer.  She  remem¬ 
bered  his  falling  asleep,  and  she 
went  to  awake  him.  She  had  seen 


Corporal  George  since  the  night  in 
question,  hut  had  no  recollection 
of  having  seen  him  previously. 
The  w  itness  then  looked  at  Colonel 
Gore,  but  declared  most  solemnly 
that  she  had  never  seen  him  before 
to  her  knowledge 

Cross-examined.— The  soldier  to 
whom  she  alluded  did  not  ask  her, 
after  the  departure  of  the  gentle¬ 
man,  if  she  knew  him,  or  if  she 
would  know  him  again;  nor  did 
she  tell  him  that  she  had  seen  him 
before-  Witness  .withdrew. 

M.-.ry  McCarthy  now'  lives  at  the 
Lion  and  Horn,  in  Pollen-street, 
Grosvenor-square  ;  she  previously 
lived  as  servant  atihe  Nag's  Head, 
in  Oxford-street.  Recollected  Fri¬ 
day  the  2d  August.  On  the  even¬ 
ing  of  that  day  between  six  and 
seven,  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman 
came  into  the  house ;  they  went 
into  the  tap-room-  Her  mistress, 
the  last  witness,  called  her  to  carry 
them  a  pot  of  beer.  She  took  it 
in.  and  the  gentleman  paid  for  it. 
That  was  the  first  time  she  had 
seen  the  gentleman.  He  gave  her 
a  sixpence  or  a  shilling;  she  was 
sure  he  paid  her  in  silver.  She 
went  to  the  bar,  got  change,  and 
carried  it  hack  to  him  ;  did  not  re¬ 
member  exactly  what  change  she 
gave  him.  She  took  the  money 
and  gave  it  to  her  }oung  mistress. 
S  he  gentleman  was  sitting  to  the 
right  as  she  went  into  the  room, 
and  the  soldier  was  sitting  .it  the 
opposite  side  of  the  table.  She 
should  know  the  soldier,  hut  had 
no  recollection  of  the  gentleman. 
She  thought  she  should  not  know 
him  again.  Ske  remembered  his 
dress;  it  was  a  br»wn  coat  and 
white,  trowsers ;  the  latter  were 
very  dirty  ;  it  was  a  wet  afternoon. 
Could  not  say  whether  Ins  hat  was 
on  or  oil'.  Thought  the  gentleman 
said  something  to  her  about  being 
married  He  said,  are  you  mar¬ 
ried  l  or  you  ought  to  get  married : 
or  something  of  that  sort  ;  and  she 
went  out  of  the  room.  [The  wit¬ 
ness  was  directed  to  look  at  Cor- 
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poral  George — she  did  so,  and  said 
that  was  the  soldier.  She  was  then 
desired  to  look  at  Colonel  Gore. 
Upon  being  asked  if  she  knew 
him,  she  promptly  said  she  did 
not ;  she  had  never  seen  him  before 
to  her  knowledge.  She  could  not 
say  whether  he  was  the  gentleman 
with  the  soldier  or  no  :] — The  gen¬ 
tleman  did  not  stop  long.  The 
soldier  followed  him  out,  hut  re¬ 
turned  again, sat  down,  and  finish¬ 
ed  the  hecr.  He  afterwards  was 
speaking  with  two  other  soldiers, 
in  their  working  dress  at  the  door. 

Elizabeth  Green,  a  woman  whose 
appearanee  indicated  that  she  did 
not  belong  to  the  most  chaste  or 
respectable  part  of  society,  was 
the  thbd  witness  called.  She 
stated  that  she  had  lived  in  Chand¬ 
ler  street,  Grosvendr-square ;  she 
was  not  a  housekeeper :  on  the 
2d  of  August  she  saw  Corporal 
George  in  Oxford  street;  she  knew 
him  before  that  time  ;  when  she 
first  saw  him  he  was  standing  at 
the  corner  of  Ycre-street,  looking 
into  a  fruit-shop  ;  a  man  came  up 
and  spoke  to  him  ;  he  said  some¬ 
thing;  she  did  not  hear  what;  this 
was  about  half-past  six  or  seven 
in  the  evening  ;  they  walked  toge¬ 
ther  straight  down  Oxford-'treet, 
till  they  came  to  Regent  circus  ; 
she  followed  them  ;  Corporal 
George  then  crossed  the  street,  and 
'.vent  into  a  public-house,  and  the 
gentlemen  went  in  after  him  ;  it 
was  the  second  or  third  public- 
house  from  the  Circus;  she  w'ent 
on,  and  did  not  see  any  more  of 
them ;  the  gentleman  was  dressed 
in  a  brown  coat  and  very  dirty 
white  trowsers;  his  hit  was  as 
mean  as  the  other  part  of  his 
dress ;  fchc  was  induced  to  follow 
them,  and  her  attention- was  parti¬ 
cularly  attracted  to  them  because 
she  had  known  Corporal  George 
so  long,  that  she  thought  he  would 
have  spoken  to  her ;  she  did  not 
see  the  gentleman's  face. 

As  was  the  case  with  the  farmer 
witness,  this  witness  was  now  de¬ 


sired  to  look  at  Corporal  George  ; 
she  did  so,  and  said  she  knew-  him 
very  well  ;  she  was  then  directed 
to  look  round  the  room  and  point 
out,  if  she  could,  the  gentleman  to 
whom  she  alluded  as  having  gout; 
with  George  into  the  public-house. 
She  looked  round  the  room  in 
rather  a  loose  manner,  till  her  eye 
rested  upon  Colonel  Gore,  who  sat 
in  a  chair  b}  the  side  of  Mr.  Adol¬ 
phus,  and  was,  consequently,  in 
comparison  with  that  gentleman, 
rather  a  conspicuous  ligure.  She 
said,  “That  gentleman  (pointing 
to  Colonel  Gore)  resembles  the 
man  more  than  any  body  else;  she 
could  not  swear  that  it  was  him, 
but  she  thought  it  was. 

In  cross-examination  she  said 
she  had  seen  the  Corporal  with  a 
Sergeant,  a  few  days  since  at  her 
lodging,  and  once  before,  when  he 
called  to  ask  her  if  she  had  seen 
him  with  a  gentleman  in  Oxford- 
street  ;  she  admitted  lhat  she  had 
said  she  did  not  see  the  gentleman’s 
face;  and  she  now  only  spoke  to 
him,  because  of  bis  size  and  thin¬ 
ness  :  hut  she  could  not  speak  to 
his  face,  nor  had  she  any  recollec¬ 
tion  of  it ;  she  was  a  married  wo¬ 
man  ;  her  husband  was  a  tallow- 
chandler,  and  was  now  working 
at  Rochester;  he  left  her  seven 
months  since;  she  formerly  lived 
in  Shoreditch,  subsequently  moved 
to  BarrcU’SjCourt,  Wigmore-stieet, 
and  thence  to  her  present  lodging, 
where  she  had  been  about  five 
months. 

The  witness  Elizabeth  Green 
was  ordered  to  be  recalled. 

The  Sergeant  in  attendance  went 
for  her,  but  shortly  afterwards  re¬ 
turned,  and  announced  that  she 
bad  gone,  away,  declaring  she 
would  not  stop  fur  au3-  person. 

The  President  desired  that  she 
might  be  sent  for  to  her  lodgings, 
a ihI  a  sergeant  w  as  despatched  alter 
her  forthwith. 

John  Shaw,  a  private  in  the  5th 
company  oftheColdstream  Guards, 
examined — He  said  lie  knew  for 
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what  lie  was  called  .to  attend  that 
Court;  and  on  being  directed  to 
slate  all  that  came  within  his  know¬ 
ledge  respecting  the  charge,  he 
deposed  that  about  six  or  seven 
weeks  since,  ho  could  not  tell  the 
day  of  the  week  or  month',  he  had 
been  to  call  upon  a  comrade  in 
Wardour-street,  and  was  return¬ 
ing  home  between  eight  and  nine 
o’clock  to  his  <|uarters  at  Knights-- 
b ridge.  As  he  went  up  Oxlbrd- 
street  he  saw  Corporal  Gcdrge 
standing  with  his  back  to  a  public- 
house,  with  a  stick  in  his  hand. 
H  e  went  up  to  speak  to  him,  when 
he  said  a  gentleman  had  met  him 
and  told  him  to  follow  him,  and 
went  into  a  public-house  and  called 
for  some  porter;  after  they  had 
been  there  a  short  time,  another 
man  came  in,  and  the  gentleman 
got  up  and  went  aw  ay.  Me  added 
that  he  went  to  the  landlady  and 
asked  her  if  she  knew  the  gentle¬ 
man,  and  she  said  she  did  not.  He 
then  asked  her  if  she  should  know 
him  again  if  she  saw  him,  but  she 
said  she  had  not  noticed  him. 
That  was  all  he  told  him.  Witness 
was  accompanied  by  bis  comrade 
Mason  ;  the  public-house  was  be¬ 
low  Regent-street. 

The  J ooo e  Advocate  asked 
George  if  he  had  any  questions  to 
put  to  this  witness  ?  To  which  he 
replied,  that  he  had  told  him  the' 
dress  the  gentleman  had  on,  and 
also  that  it  was  Colonel  Gore.  He 
added,  that  in  a  conversation  with 
the  witness  in  Knightsbrrdge  liar- 
racks  subsequently,  when  Corporal 
Marshall  was  presertt,  he  said  when 
he  came  before  the  gentlemen  he 
was  afraid  to  tell  the  truth  ;  hut 
what  he  had  said  he  would  now 
slick  to. 

The  witness,  on  being  questioned 
as  to  the  truth  of  this  statement, 
denied  most' positively  that  George 
had  ever  mentioned  the  name  of 
Colonel  Gore  to  him  on  the  even¬ 
ing  they  inct  in  Oxford-street,  or 
described  the  dress  of  the  person 
who  had  treated  him  with  porter. 


He  admitted  that  he  had  a  conver¬ 
sation  with  George  in  the  barrack- 
ynrd  at  1\ nightshridge,  on  the  Sun¬ 
day  after  he  was  examined  on  this 
subject;  when,  in  answer  to  a 
question  from  George  as  to  what 
jic  had  said,  he  stated  that  he 
trembled  all  over,  but  bad  told  the 
truth.  George  aSkcd  him  “  what 
the  gentleman  said  to  Ifni  ?”  and 
he  said,  “  they  had  asked  him 
who  the  gentlemen  was  whom  he 
(George')  had  described  as  having 
drank  with  him,”  and  that  his  an¬ 
swer  was  “  he  slid  not  know.” — 
Upon  which  George  swore  and 
said,  “  whv  did  you  not  say  it  was 
Gore?”  To  which  he  replied,  “  if 
he  wanted  him  to  say  any  thing, 
he  should  have  come  and  told  him 
so  before  he  went  in;  but  that  he 
could  not  now  add  any  thing  to 
what  he  had  said.” 

In  fiirther'examination  by  the 
Court,  lie  repeated  most  solemnly 
that  George  never  did  tell  him  who 
the  gentleman  was,  nor  ever  de¬ 
scribed  his  dress. 

James  Mason,  also  a  private  in 
the  Coldstream  Guards,  and  in  the 
same  company  with  the  last  wit¬ 
ness,  corroborated  his  testimony 
as  to  meeting  with  George  in  Ox- 
ford-street,  and  as  to  the’  fact  of 
George  never  having  described  the 
drrss,  or  mentioned  the  name  of 
the  gentleman  who  he  said  treated 
him  with  porter  in  the  public-house. 

The  sergeant  who  had  been  sent 
in  pursuit  of  Mrs.  Green  having 
returned,  and  announced  that  he 
had  brought  her  hack,  she  was 
called  in,  when,  in  examination  by 
the  Court,  she  repeated  her  story, 
that  she  first  saw  George  standing 
looking  into  a  fruit  shop  at  the 
corner  of  Vere-street ;  that  a 
gentleman  came  up  to  him,  and 
Ilia*  they  both  went  directly  down 
Oxford-street  to  the  puhlic-lionso 
she  had  described. 

Some  further  questions  were 
then  put  to  her  rcpecting  her  hus¬ 
band,  hut  she  declined  answering 
them.  What  she  came  there  about 
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had  nothing  to  do  with  her  or  her\ 
husband,  and  she  did  not  see  why 
she  should  be  questioned  on  these 
topics. 

The  President  told  her  it  was 
her  duty  to  answer  every  question 
which  the  Court  might  think  proper 
to  put  to  her  with  a  view  to  the 
furtherance  of  justice. 

Upon  her  questioning  the  right 
of  the  Court  to  enforce  such  a  rule, 
however,  and  becoming  somewhat 
impertinent,  she  was  ordered  to 
withdraw. 

Corporal  Marshall  deposed,  that 
he  was  present  at  a  conversation 
between  corporal  George  and  pri¬ 
vate  Shaw,  in  Knigktsbridge  bar¬ 
racks,  on  a  Sunday  morning,  when 
*the  former  accused  the  latter  of 
not  telling  the  truth  before  Hie 
.gentlemen;  to  which  the  latter 
replied,  that,  “  If  he  wanted  him 
to  say  any  thing,  lie  should  have 
spoke  to  him  before  lie  wer't  in. 
and  then  he  should  have  known 
W'hat  to  say  ;  but  he  was  so  fright¬ 
ened  he  did  not  know  what  he  was 
going  to  say.” 

...  In  answer  to  a  question  from 
George,  witness  said  that  Shaw 
said  he  was  afraid  to  say  the  truth, 
or  some  word  of  that  sort. 

John  Shaw  being  recalled,  and 
the  evidehee  of  Marshall  stated  to 
him,  he  said  it  was  not  correct, 
and  repeated  his  former  testimony; 
adding,  that  what  he  said  was, 
“that  he  had  told  them  all  he 
knew,  but  that  he  was  all  of  a 
tremble,  and  scarcely  knew  what 
he  was  doing.”  He  never  said  he 
was  afraid  to  tell  ihe  truth. 

The  President  here  asked 
George,  if  he  had  any  more  wit¬ 
nesses?  He  mentioned  the  names 
of  two  others,  hut  it  appearing, 
from  George’s  statement,  that  their 
evidence  had  no  reference  what¬ 
ever  to  the  charge  before  the  Court, 
they  were  not  called. 

Hie  case  for  the  prosecution 
being  now  closed,  at  half-past  three 
the  Court  adjourned. 


SECOND  DAY. — SATURDAY. 

The  Defence. 

On  the  opening  of  the  Court  this 
day.  Colonel  Gore  expressed  a 
wish  to  have  Corporal  George  and 
Mrs.  Green  again  called  in. 

Corporal  George  having  been 
called,  was  then  examined  for  the 
defence.  He  had  known  Mrs. 
Green  ever  since  the  beginning  of 
1819  ;  she  w  as  not  related  to  him  ; 
she  had  said  she  was  his'  sister, 
hut  she  was  not ;  never  heard  her 
say  so  without  contradicting  her ; 
she  mentioned  when  she  went  to 
the  Tower  that  she  was  hi.s  sister  ; 
she  had  been  to  these  barracks  to 
see  him,  hut  not  as  his  sister,- 
never  saw  her  after  the  affair  in  Ox¬ 
ford-street,  till  hi  saw  her  when  he 
went  to  her  in  company  with  the 
sergeant;  lie  had  been  in  confine¬ 
ment  ever,  since. 

Colonel  Woodford  here  remark¬ 
ed  that  the  witness  had  the  liberty 
of  going  out  whenever  he  chose  to 
ask . 

Witness  in  continuation,  said 
that  lie  was  put  in  confinement 
about  the  1 4t It  of  August ;  from  tbc 
2d  of  August  to  i lie  1 4th  he  was  at 
liberty  to  go  where  he  pleased ; 
-saw  Elizabeth  Green  in  Oxford- 
sireet  on  the  2d. — (The  witness 
remained  in  Court.) 

Mrs  Green  was  not  in  attend¬ 
ance. 

Col  Gore  now  entreated  that  the 
Judge- Advocate  would  he  pleased 
to  read  a  written  address  which  he 
handed  in. 

The  Judge-Advocate  said  it  was 
not  usual  to  call  upon  an  olheer  of 
ihe  Court  to  read  such  papers,  un¬ 
less  from  some  peculiar  reason 
assigned. 

Col  Gore  said  he  was  extremely 
short-sighted,  and  therefore  should 
feel  it  a  favour  if  his  request  were 
complied  with. 

Hie  Court  having  signified  their 
acquiescence, 

'i  he  deputy  Judge- Advocate  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  read  tiie  following  ad¬ 
dress  ; — 
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Mr.  President  and  Getitlemcn — 

cannet  enter  upon  my  defence 
without  acknowledging,  with  heart¬ 
felt  gratitude,  the  very  handsome 
and  liberal  manner  in  which  the 
charge  against  me  was  introduced 
by  Colonel  Woodford.  I  was  de¬ 
sirous  it  should  be  known,  and  he 
has  liberally  made  it  known  to  you 
that  from  the  moment  it  was  inti¬ 
mated  that  an  accusation  existed, 
1  was  anxious  for  an  inquiry,  that 
I  might  face  my  accuser,  and  vin¬ 
dicate  my  character.  And  how¬ 
ever  painful  and  distressing  it  may 
be  to  be  called  upon  to  repel  a 
charge  so  disgraceful  as  that  which 
is  non  under  inquiry,  and  so  ma- 
liguant  as  that  which  was  avowed¬ 
ly  intended,  1  feel  it  as  the  very 
highest  consolation  that  1  am  to 
answer  before  a  Court  composed 
of  gentlemen  and  men  of  honour — 
of  persous  who,  while  they  are  duly 
attentive  to  the  duties  imposed  on 
them  by  their  situation,  will  ade¬ 
quately  feel  for  the  distressing 
anxiety  of  mine.  When  I  assert, 
as  I  am  confident  I  shall  prove, 
that  the  charge  and  all  the  evi¬ 
dence  upon  it,  as  it  relates  to  me, 
is  utterly  false  and  unfounded,  it 
may  naturally  be  asked  what  can 
have  induced  the  prosecutor  to 
make  such  an  accusation,  when  he 
knew  it  to  be  utterly  unfounded. 
I  am  unable  to  deline,  or  even  to 
surmise  the  personal  motives  of  the 
individual ;  but,  1  am  sorry  to  ob¬ 
serve.  that  these  times  are  fruitful 
in  instances  of  the  extraordinary 
excesses  to  which  men  may  be 
carried  by  envy  and  hatred  of  their 
superiors  in  rank  and  authority, 
and  by  the  distinction  which  they 
hope  to  gain  in  certain  classes  of 
society  by  malignant  aspersions 
and  daring  attacks  upon  those  who 
are  elevated  above  them  in  station 
and  character. 

Gentlemen — If  the  charge  against 
me  stood  as  it  now  does,  without 
my  offering  a  witness  in  contradic¬ 
tion  of  it,  I  should  think,  I  may 
say  I  should  confidently  trust,  that 


it  would  utterly  fail  by  its  own 
weakness,  and  still  more  when  the 
evidence  of  the  only  material  wit¬ 
ness,  Corporal  George,  shall  come 
to  be  contrasted  with  his  own  pre¬ 
vious  statements,  and  with  the  con¬ 
tradictions  he  has  received  from 
those  whom  he  has  called  to  sup¬ 
port  his  case.  The  narrative  which 
first  occasioned  this  inquiry  was 
made,  as  I  understand,  by  Corporal 
George,  at  the  Barrack  Canteen, 
on  Sunday*  1 1th  of  August,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Sergeant  Powell  and 
others;  and  there  be  staled  that  I 
first  came  to  him  at  a  picture  shop, 
and  there  had  some  conversation 
with  him  ;  that  he  followed  me, 
and  that  I  went  into  two  public- 
houses  in  Oxford-street,  while  he 
remained  at  the  door  ;  and  that,  in 
the  like  manner,  I  w  ent  into  a  third 
public-house  ;  that  1  ordered  beer ; 
that  I  paid  for  it  at  the  bar  ;  that 
I  brought  the  beer  into  the  room  ; 
and  that  after  I  was  gone  he  spoke 
to  the  mistress  of  the  house  about 
me,  who  said  that  she  did  not  know 
my  name,  hut  that  I  was  often 
there  in  the  evening  with  soldiers, 
and  often  treated,. them,  for  which 
she  thought  me  a  very  good  man. 
To  prove  that  he  made  this  state¬ 
ment  I  shall  call  Sergeant  Powell, 
who  made  a  minute  in  writing  of 
what  passed.  A  few  days,  alter- 
wards  the  substance  of  this  con¬ 
versation  having  been  reported, 
Corporal  George  was  examined,  as 
he  states  in  his  evidence,  before 
the  officers  of  my  regiment,  and  his 
examination  was  then  taken  in 
writing.  He  then  stated  that  I 
first  came  to  him  and  spoke  to  him 
in  Oxford  street,  as  he  was  looking 
at  some  grapes  in  a  window.  In 
confirmation  of  this  story,  lie  stated 
that  one  Foster  had  seen  him  when 
he  went  into  the  house,  and  that  he 
saw  Shaw  and  Mason,  when  he 
was  going  away,  and  told  them, 
among  other  things,  he  had  been 
drinking  with  old  Gore.  The  evi¬ 
dence  he  has  given  before  this  Ho¬ 
nourable  Court  corresponds  more 
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nearly  with  that  which  lie  gave 
before  the  otlicers,  than  with  his 
former  conversation  ;  hut  when  It 
is  placed  by  the  side  of  that  which 
is  stated  by  the  witnesses,  pointed 
out  by  himself  to  support  his  nar 
rat  ve,  it  will  be  found  even  by 
them,  to  be  materially  contradicted 
You  will  observe  that  in  the  state¬ 
ment  made  here,  he  says  the  first 
shop  he  was  looking  into,  was  at 
the  corner  of  Holles-street.  There 
is  a  fruit  shop  there.  He  says  he 
went  to  Vere-street,  where  I  fol¬ 
lowed  him.  If  so,  we  must  have 
returned  a  considerable  distance 
along  Oxford-street,  to  reach  the 
public-house  kept  by  Hair,  and 
placed  by  the  witness  beyond  the 
Regent’s  Crescent.  The  only  wit¬ 
ness  called  to  support  him  in  this 
part  of  his  story  is  Elizabeth 
Green,  and  she  states  matter  quite 
irreconcilealile  to  his  narrative. 
She  says  she  first  saw  George  look¬ 
ing  into  a  fruit  shop  at  the  corner 
of  Vere-street;  there  is  no  fruit 
shop  at  or  near  the  corner  of  Vere- 
street  ;  the  nearest  to  it  is  two 
doors  from  Old  Cavendish-street, 
But  it  may  he  said,  she  mistakes 
Holles-street  for  Vere-street,  and 
the  shop  George  was  looking  into 
was  that  which  he  has  mentioned 
in  Court.  Such  a  supposition  can 
hardly  he  admitted,  considering  the 
exactness  with  which  she  described 
the  plate  when  interrogated  by  the 
Court,  and  especially  by  its  rela¬ 
tive  situation  to  ,LJond-street ;  but 
if  she  did  mean  Holles-street  then 
her  story  is  still  more  incredible; 
for  then  she,  with  a  child  in  her 
arms,  must  have  procee  ed  after 
George  and  me  towaids  Hyde- 
park.  ns  far  as  Vere-street,  turned 
up  Vere-street,  (for  the  print  shop 
there  is  a  good  way  up  on  the 
light  hand  side,  at  the  corner  of 
Chapel-place),  returned  along  Ox- 
fo>d-road,  past  Holles-street,  where 
she  had  first  seen  us.  and  then  gone 
on  to  the  public-house  where  she 
saw  us  go  in.  Now.  of  all  this,  very 
material,  if  true,  she  has  not  said 


one  word ;  hut,  on  the  contrary', 
simply  stated  that  she  followed  us 
straight  along  Oxford-street :  nor 
has  she  said  one  w'ord  about  my 
going  into  any  other  public-houses 
before  I  went  into  the  one  in  ques¬ 
tion.  Nor  indeed  has  Corporal 
George  mentioned  this  fact  in  his 
evidence  here.  But,  Gentlemen- 
it  must  surely  strike  you  as  very 
extraordinary,  that  if  this  wo¬ 
man  could  give  such  important 
evidence,  her  name  was  never 
mentioned  when  George  was  exa¬ 
mined  before  the  otlicers  ;  nor  oil 
any  other  occa-ion  that  I  know, 
till  she  was  produced  here.  1  for¬ 
bear  to  make  any  remark  on  the 
manner  in  which  this  witness  gave 
her  evidence;  you  saw  and  will 
make  your  own  observations  ;  but 
I  cannot  forbear  requesting  your 
particular  attention  to  her  saying 
that  she  did  not  know  me  ;  she 
never  saw  my  face;  and  yet,  even 
while  I  was  sitting,  she  said  that 
in  height  and  thinness  I  was  more 
like  the  person  she  saw,  than  any 
other  individual  in  the  room.  Hav¬ 
ing  never  heard  the  name  of  this 
woman  till  two  or  three  days  ago, 
and  then  without  any  address  or 
description,  I  could  make  no  in¬ 
quiries  about  her;  but  judge. 
Gentlemen,  of  my  surprise  when 
oil  leaving  the  Court  after  the  ad¬ 
journment  yesterday,  I  was  in¬ 
formed,  and  which  is  since  ascer¬ 
tained  to  be  true,  that  she  is,  or 
lias  long  passed  for  the  sister  of 
this  Corporal  George,  whom  she 
pretended  to  have  known  only 
three  years.  The  witnesses  called 
to  prove  what  passed  in  the  house 
are  Catharine  Hair  and  Mary 
McCarthy.  1  will  not  stop  to  exa¬ 
mine,  but  merely  notice  the.  diffe¬ 
rence  between  their  evidence  and 
the  statement  first  made  by  George, 
of  my  pacing  for  the  beer  at  the 
bar  and  taking  it  into  the  room 
myself.  Habit  is  a  second  nature, 
and  I  will  leave  you,  Gentlemen, 
‘to  judge  whether  it  is  probable  that 
a  man  well  born,  and  used  all  his 
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life  to  the  attendance  of  servants, 
should,  even  if  he  so  far  debased 
himself  as  to  drir.k  at  an  alehouse 
■with  a  soldier,  become  so  sudden¬ 
ly  transformed  as  to  sink  into  a 
waiter.  But  do  these  witnesses, 
or  does  either  of  them,  lend  the 
least  support  to  the  stories  he  has 
told  about  his  conversation  with 
the  mistress  of  the  house,  and  her 
having  told  him  that  I  was  fre¬ 
quently  there  treating  soldiers. 
The  story  lie  is  confirmed  in,  is 
very  likely  true  so  far  as  he  is  con¬ 
firmed,  it  is  very  likely  that  lie  was 
in  the  house  between  six  and  seven 
drinking  with  a  man  dressed  as  he 
describes,  and  that  another  man 
came  in  who  went  to  sleep,  and 
the  first  man  went  awfiy  ;  but  it  is 
utterly  untrue  that  I  was  the  man. 
Of  all  the  witnesses  he  has  called, 
not  one  has  sworn  to  my  person  : 
but  if  I  had  conversed  with  and 
paid  money  to  the  females  he  has 
called,  in  the  manner  lie  describes, 
it  is  next  to  impossible  but  that 
they  must  have  had  some  idea  of 
the  appearance  of  such  a  person, 
enough  at  least  to  have  stated 
whether  I  resembled  him  or  not. 
I  shall  say  very  little  about  the 
evidence  of  Shaw  and  Mason. 
They  are  witnesses  selected  by 
George  himself  to  support  bis 
testimony,  although  he  lias  called 
another  witness.  Corporal  Mar¬ 
shall,  to  throw  discredit  on  them. 
Of  these  men  I  know  nothing ; 
what  he  may  have  expected  from 
them,  on  what  his  expectations 
may  have  been  founded,  I  cannot 
tell;  but  of  this  I  feel  assured, 
that  if  he  had,  on  the  2d  of  Au¬ 
gust,  told  them  that  he  had  been 
drinking  at  an  alehouse  w  ith  me, 
long  before  the  10th,  every  soldier, 
every  military  man,  and  probably 
all  the  world  besides,  would  have 
been  informed  of  it.  They  have 
been  examined,  and  1  shall  call 
Foster  to  prove  that  he  did  not 
see  George  or  me  on  the  night  in 
question.  It  ntay  be  asked,  bow 
it  should  happen  that  this  man 


should  fix  on  me,  in  preference  to 
any  other  person.  The  sequel  of 
my  defence  will  shew  that  I  may 
have  been  seen  in  Ox£>rd-street 
on  that  day,  and  when,  in  the 
course  of  a  very  licentious  con¬ 
versation  at  the  canteen,  a  servant, 
wham  I  was  then  about  to  dis¬ 
charge.  mentioned  me.  it  probably 
occurred  to  Corporal  George  to  fix 
on  me  facts  which  applied  to  some 
oilier  person,  and  to  add  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  as  he  thought  would 
give  additional  effect.  If  I  were 
addressing  a  Court,  composed  of 
persons  to  whom  honour  is  less 
dear  than  it  is  to  British  officers, 
I  should  oiler  an  apology  for  con¬ 
suming  so  much  time  in  animad¬ 
verting  on  the  case  attempted  to 
be  made  out  against  me,  w  hen  I 
have  to  produce  full,  decisive  and 
irresistible  proof  that  I  could  not 
possibly  be  engaged  w  ith  George 
in  the  manner  he  has  alleged.  To 
you,  I  am  sure,  no  such  apology 
is  necessary  ;  for  even  if  your  judg¬ 
ment  should  disapprove  tlic  course 
I  have  taken,  your  honourable 
minds  will  participate  in  my  feel¬ 
ings.  You  will  bear  in  mind  that 
the  time  I  am  supposed  to  have 
passed  in  the  disgraceful  inter¬ 
course  yon  have  heard  of,  is  from 
about  half-past  six  or  seven 
o'clock,  to  some  time  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty 
minutes  after  seven.  I  shall  shew 
by  the  clearest  evidence  how  I  was 
engaged,  not  only  that  portion,  but 
during  the  whole  day  ;  and  prove 
beyond  a  doubt  that  this  charge 
against  me  is  corruptly  and  wick¬ 
edly  false.  At  the  beginning  of 
August  my  health  was  in  such  a 
state,  that  I  not  only  was  under 
medical  care,  but  ate  my  meals 
separately  from  my  family,  and 
was  intending  to  go  to  the  coast  for 
change  of  air.  On  the  2ri,  at  half¬ 
past  four  o’clock,  the  horse  was 
put  into  a  gig,  and  my  father  drove 
me  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Rose,  injr 
surgeon,  in  Park-place.  That  gen¬ 
tleman  being  engaged,  I  was  driven 
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by  my  father  to  Stockdale’s  the 
bookseller,  in  Piccadilly  ;  and  rain 
coming  on,  remained  there  till  past 
five.  I  h§  weather  then  clearing 
up,  1  returned  to  Mr.  Rose’s  ;  and, 
after  waiting  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  had  a  long  interview  with 
him,  and  he  wrote  a  prescription 
or  me,  which  is  dated,  and  will  be 
produced.  My  father  then  drove 
me  home  to  South  Audley  street, 
where  we  arrived  a  little  after  six] 
I  dined  alone;  and,  at  a  quarter 
past  seven,  and  not  till  then,  1 
again  got  into  the  gig,  and  my 
father  drove  me  to  Mr.  Bell’s  the 
chymist,  in  Oxford-street,  where  1 
got  the  prescription  made  up.  1 
went  into  the  shop  for  this  pm  pose, 
leaving  my  cloak  in  the  gig,  and  I 
returned  to  my  father  w  ho  sat  in 
the  gig  waiting  for  me,  and  saw 
me  come  from  Mr.  Bell’s  door 
He  then  drove  me  for  a  short  time 
in  Hyde-park,  and  we  returned 
home  about  a  quarter  after  eight 
These  facts  I  purpose  to  prove. 
Gentlemen,  not  by  my  father  alone, 
but  by  all  the  servnnts  in  the  house, 
and  by  Mr.  Bose;  and  after  that 
proof  shall  have  been  submitted  to 
you,  I  shall  cheerfully  leave  my 
fate,  for  such  it  is,  in  your  hands. 

I  should  ill  repay  the  patient  at¬ 
tention  with  which  you  have  ho¬ 
noured  me,  by  wasting  your  time 
in  general  observations.  If  you 
can  think  me  guilty  nothing  that  I 
can  say  will  avert  or  mitigate  your 
well-deserved  censure ;  and  the 
good  name  f  have  acquired  by  my 
service  in  the- army,  from  the  age 
of  fifteen  to  this  time,  will  not,  nor 
ought  it  to  avail  ;  if,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  you  are  of  opinion  th  t  my 
honour  has  been  assailed  by  a 
wicked  and  atrocious  calumny, 
your  generous  sy  mpathy,  express¬ 
ed  in  my  acquittal,  will  be  to  you 
the  most  agreeable  termination  of 
your  present  labour,  and  to  me  the 
most  honourable  compensation  for 
all  that  I  have  suffered  from  the 
moment  I  first  beard  of  this  most 
base  and  unfounded  accusation. 
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The  following  witnesses  were 
then  called  and  examined  : — ^ 
Sergeant  Powell.— I  am  a  ser¬ 
geant  in  the  Coldstream  Guards  ; 
I  was  at  the  canteen  on  the  day 
when  Corporal  George  made  some 
charge  against  Col.  Gore  ;  it  was 
one  Sunday  evening;  1  was  sitting 
in  the  canteen  about  eight  o’clock, 
when  Colonel  Gore’s  servant  came 
in  (Wm.  Cooper)  and  told  me  his 
master  wanted  to  speak  to  me  the 
next  morning,  at  eight  o’clock,  as 
he  was  going  to  leave  town  ;  he 
added,  I  expect  it  is  about  getting 
another  servant,  as  master  and  I 
have  had  some  words  about  load¬ 
ing  the  carriage.  I  told  biin  I 
should  be  there  at  the  time;  he 
then  went  away,  and  I  went  to  my 
room  ;  I  returned  to  the  canteen 
that  night,  and  I  heard  Corporal 
George  say,  “  there’s  a  pretty 
thing;  I  was  in  company  the  other 
night  with  a  Colonel  of  the  Guards 
— that  servant’s  master — in  two  or 
three  public-houses,  and  drinking 
with  him  in  one  of  them  ;  we  went 
into  two  first,  and  at  the  third,  the 
Colonel  called  for  a  pot  of  beer, 
and  paid  for  it  at  the  bar  with 
sixpence,  and  received  a  penny 
change ;”  he  then  said,  he  was 
standing  at  a  print-shop,  near  Har- 
ley-street;  and  was  looking  at  the 
degrees  of  a  horse,  when  the  Colo¬ 
nel  came  up  and  asked  him  where 
he  was  going  to?  He  said,  no 
where  particular,  and  the  Colonel 
said,  “come  along  with  me:”  lie 
went  with  him  to  one  or  two  streets, 
till  at  last  they  came  to  a  public- 
house  :  the  Colonel  w  cut  and  looked 
into  the  public-house  and  came 
out  again. 

After  some  consultation  betw  een 
tbe  President  and  the  Judge  Advo¬ 
cate,  the  Court  was  now  cleared. 

On  our  re-admission  the  witness 
was  recalled,  and  went  on  with  his 
evidence  as  follows  : — They  then 
went  to  a  second  public-house  and 
came  out  again,  when  they  went  to 
a  third  public-house,  where  the 
Colonel  called  for  a  pot  of  beer  at 
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tlie  bar,  took  it,  and  paid  6J.  for  it, 
and  got  a  penny  change.  The 
Colonel  spoke  to  a  little  girl  at  the 
bar,  and  said  it  was  almost  time 
for  her  to  be  married,  or  something 
to  that  e fleet.  They  (the  Colonel 
and  George)  then  went  into  a  little 
parlour  next  the  bar;  the  Colonel 
brought  in  the  beer,  drank  out  of 
the  pot,  and  put  it  down  on  the 
table,  and  he  (George)  then  drank. 
Immediately  after  that  a  third  per¬ 
son  came  in,  and  called  for  a  pint 
of  beer  and  a  newspaper.  The 
Colonel  then  went  out,  and  said  he 
should  return  immediately.  He 
(George)  waited  some  time,  drank 
the  beer  out,  and  then  went  to  the 
landlady,  and  asked  her  if  she 
knew  him  ?  She  said  she  did  not 
know  him,  but  he  was  a  very  good- 
natured  gentleman,  and  often  came 
there  with  soldiers  and  treated 
them  with  beer.  He  then  went 
out  of  the  house  into  the  street,  to 
look  if  he  could  see  him  anywhere; 
he  could  not  see  him,  and  then 
went  home.  I  saw  Mrs.  Green, 
who  was  examined  yesterday,  in 
these  barracks  before,  about  nine 
months  ago.  Corporal  George  was 
charged  with  playing  at  cards  with 
pri  vate  soldiers,  in  a  public-house, 
and  he  brought  this  woman,  who 
he  said  was  his  sister,  to  prove  that 
at  the  same  time  he  was  along 
with  her  buying  things. — Corporal 
George  was  present  when  this  wo¬ 
man  said  she  was  his  sister. 

Examined  by  Corporal  George. 
— I  made  no  observation  when  you 
made  this  statement  to  me.  I  ne¬ 
ver  said  “  that  is  an  old  story,  and 
I  heard  it  years  before.” 

Examined  by  the  Court. — There 
were  two  or  three  sergeants  in  the 
room  at  the  time, 

Jas.  Price  sworn  and  examined. 
— I  am  a  private  in  the  Coldstream 
Guards;  I  recollect  being  charged 
with  Corporal  George  for  playing 
at  cards  at  the  sign  of  the  Green 
Man,  in  Green-street ;  George  said 
he  should  call  upon  his  sister,  Eliz. 
Green,  the  woman  who  has  been 


examined  as  a  witness  here,  to 
come  forward  ;  she  always  owned 
herself  to  be  his  sister  ;  George 
said  he  should  get  his  sister,  Eliz. 
Green,  to  come  and  say  that  he  was 
along  with  her  buying  some  goods, 
whereas,  in  point  of  fact,  he  was 
playing  cards  with  me  all  the  day. 

Examined  by  Corporal  George. 
— I  did  not  see  Eliz.  Green  go  into 
the  orderly  room,  but  I  saw  her  at 
the  gate.  Witness  withdrew. 

Mary  Lambert. — I  live  in  Bar- 
rett’s-court,  Wigmore-street ;  Plow¬ 
man  lives  there ;  I  have  kept  the 
house  three  years  ;  I  do  not  know 
a  woman  of  the  name  of  Green,  and 
never  let  any  part  of  my  house  to 
her  ;  she  never  lived  in  the  house  ; 
I  may  have  seen  her  before  to-day, 
but  I  do  not  recollect. — Witness 
withdrew. 

Major  Charles  Bentinck  sworn 
and  examined. — I  was  present  at 
the  time  of  the  investigation  of  the 
conduct  of  Col.  Gore,  at  Knights- 
bridge;  Col.  Bouverie  took  down 
in  writing  what  passed. 

Col.  Woodford  sw'orn  and  exa¬ 
mined. — I  was  also  present  at  the 
investigation  alluded  to  by  the  last 
witness. 

A  statement,  dated  the  16th  of 
August,  was  then  put  in  and  read; 
which  purported  to  be  an  account 
of  the  evidence  given  by  Corporal 
George  w  heh  first  examined  by  the 
officers  of  his  regiment  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  charge.  In  this  state¬ 
ment  there  were  several  very  ma¬ 
terial  variances,  when  compared 
with  the  testimony  he  this  day  gave 
before  the  Court. 

There  was  a  second  statement, 
dated  the  17th  August,  when  he 
underwent  a  second  examination, 
in  which  it  also  appeared  that  he 
varied  in  his  story. 

Major  Bentinck’s  examination 
renewed.  —  Corpora/  George  said 
on  the  investigation  in  question, 
that  Foster,  who  had  formerly  been 
in  his  regiment,  and  who  he  knew 
very  well,  saw  him  going  into  the 
public-house  with  Col.  Gore.  He 
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added,  that  Foster  had  been  ser¬ 
vant  to  Capt.  Solway,  and  was  a 
stonemason  by  trade;  lie  believed 
be  was  working  at  Higligate,  but 
did  not  kuow  where  to  lind  him. 

Aithur  Foster  sworn  and  exa¬ 
mined.-^]  was  servant  to  Captain 
Solway.  I  saw  Corporal  George 
for  the  first  time,  about  six  or  eight 
months  ago,  at  Kothwell  Park,  in 
Hampshire;  lie  was  conducting  a 
prisoner  to  Petersficld  ;  I  did  not 
see  him  again  till  yesterday. — I 
did  not  see  him  in  Oxford-street 
on  the  2d  of  August  last.  From 
what  I  saw  of  him  at  liolhwell- 
park,  if  ]  had  seen  him  in  Oxfoid- 
street,  I  should  have  recollected 
him.  I  rather  think  I  was  out  of 
employment  on  the  2d  of  August; 
I  am  not  certain. 

Corporal  George  said,  it  was 
useless  to  ask  this  witness  any 
questions.  He  had  been  told  by  a 
sergeant  that  be  said  be  did  not 
know  any  thing  of  him  whatever — 
when  they  had  sailed  in  the  same 
ship  together  from  Portsmouth. 

Hie  witness,  in  re-examination, 
positively  swore  he  did  not  see 
Corporal  George  on  the  2d  of  Au¬ 
gust,  nor  was  he  in  Oxford-street, 
to  his  knowledge,  on  that  day. — 
Witness  withdrew. 

Thomas  Gore,  Esq.  examined. — 

I  live  at  No.  18,  South  Audley- 
street.  My  sou,  Colonel  Gore,  was 
in  my  company  on  the  2d  of  Aug. 
On  that  day  the  gig  was  ordered 
at  a  quarter  past  four  :  soon  after 
wji.ch  Colonel  Gore  came  down 
through  the  garden,  and  got  into 
the  gig  with  me  at  the  stable.  We 
drove  to  Mr.  Rose’s  in  Park-place, 
who  was  engaged  ;  we  then  went 
to  Mr.  Stockdale’s,  in  Piccadilly. 
Colonel  Gore  got  out  and  went 
into  the  shop;  l -remained  at  the 
door.  About  five  o’clock  a  very 
heavy  storm  of  lain  came  on,  which 
lasted  sotue  time.  After  it  was 
over,  the  letter-bell  g.oiug,  wp  re¬ 
turned  to  Mr.  Pose's,  who  was 
still  engaged.  Colonel  Gore  got 
out  of  the  gig,  and  went  in  to 


consult  Mr.  Rose;  he  remained 
some  time.  After  the  consultation 
I  drove  him  back  to  the  stable 
at  the  back  of  my  house.  He  then 
went  up  the  garden  to  his  own 
loom,  and  1  gave  the  wet  umbrella 
to  his  servant,  Wat.  Cooper.  That 
was  about  a  quarter  past  six 
o’clock  ;  and  at  half-past  six  o'clock 
I  sat  down  to  cl i niter  with  my  fa¬ 
mily  in  the  parlour,  and  sent  up 
Colonel  Gore's  dinner  by  his  ser¬ 
vant,  as  usual.  Colonel  Gore  not 
having  dined  below,  or  walked  out, 
for  nearly  a  month.  Wh  1st  we 
were  at  dinner,  having  a  clock  on 
the  side-board,  it  struck  seven.  I 
am  confidently  punctual  as  to  the 
time.  The  groom  was  directed  to 
get  the  gig  w-hen  ordered,  and 
about  half-past  seven  or  twenty 
minutes  before  eight  Colonel  Gore 
came  down  the  garden  to  the 
stable,  and  bis  servant  brought  a 
dry  unibiella.  We  then  got  into 
the  gig,  and  Colonel  Gore  put  on 
his  blue  cloak,  as  he  wanted  air  in 
the  gig,  being  very  inditterot  t.  and 
unable  to  walk  I  then  drove  dowa 
South-street  gently  into  i’ark-lane, 
down  Cpper  Bond-street,  Gras- 
venot-square,  and  so  to  Oxford- 
street.  I  passed  Bell's  {the  chy- 
mist)  door,  and  turned  round  to 
the  right  of  Queen- street,  and 
planed  the  carriage  against  Bell’s 
east  window  and  the  cutler’s  shop 
for  Colonel  Gore  to  get  out.  not 
being  able  to  draw  up  at  Bell’s 
door,  because  of  the  crossing  from 
Portland-street.  Col.  Gore  then 
threw  oil  his  cloak,  and  went  into 
Mr.  Bell’s  shop  with  Mr.  Rose’s 
prescription.  He  remained  there 
a  lew  minutes,  and  he  never  was 
out  of  my  sight  the  whole  of  that 
afternoon  or  evening,  except  those 
lew  minutes.  1  watched  his  com- 
i  g  out,  and  that  instant  he  camo 
out  ho  got  into  the  gig.  put  on  his 
cloak,  and  we  returned  the  same 
way  to  Park-lane,  went  in  at 
Giosvenor-gate,  drove  a  short  time 
obout  Hyde  Paik,  went  out  at 
Chesterfield  -  gate,  and  .straight 
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home  to  the  same  stable  whence 
we  had  departed.  It  was  then 
half-past  eight.  Colonel  Gore  then 
went  up  the  garden  to  the  drawing¬ 
room,  where  he  lay  on  the  sofa  the 
whole  evening. 

Examined  by  Corporal  George — 
V  This  good  gentleman  states  that 
his  son  was  never  out  of  his  sight 
but  the  few  minutes  in  the  chy- 
mist’s ;  whereas  he  has  already 
stated  he  sent  his  dinner  up  to 
him  in  his  room. — I  would  ask  him 
whether  he  is  sure  he  was  then 
in  his  room  ? — A.  1  can  swear  that 
he  was.  I  went  up  to  him  two  or 
three  times  during  dinner,  as  was 
my  practice  every  day  ;  to  see  that 
he  had  every  thing  right.  1  saw 
him,  and  can  positively  swear,  he 
was  there. 

Corporal  George  by  the  Court. 
— Could  he  havegone  into  Oxford- 
street  in  the  intervals  when  you 
were  absent  from  him. — Certainly 
not. — “  He  had  not  time.’’ — He 
had  not  time,  and  he  could  not 
walk.  The  longest  time  between 
the  periods  of  ray  seeing  him  did 
not  exce*d,  in  the  first  instance, 
five  or  ten  miuutes  ;  and  in  the  se¬ 
cond,  twenty  minutes  or  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  His  servant,  William 
Cooper,  attended  him  during  his  I 
dinner. 

Col.  Woodford  again  examined,  j 
— When  this  charge  was  made.  1 
met  Mr.  Gore  (the  last  w  itness),  at 
Sir  H.  Bouverie’s.  in  St.  James’s-  > 
square,  to  hear  his  statement,  in  ■ 
consequence  of  the  statement  of  ■ 
Corpoial  George. — Sir  Henry  Bou- 
verie.  Col.  Hamilton,  Col.  Gore, 
Mr.  Gore,  and  a  l>ieud  of  his  were 
present.  At  that  meeting  Mr. 
Gore  gave  in  substance  the  same 
account  he  had  given  this  day.  T 


took  a  minute  of  what  had  oceu  rred. 
(The  witness  then  read  his  minute 
and  its  contents  confirmed-  his  im¬ 
pression.) 

Mr.  Thomas  Rose  examined. — 
I  am  a  surgeon,  residing  in  Park- 
place,  St.  James’s.  Colonel  Gore 
was  a  patient  of  mine.  I  wrote 
the  prescription  produced  on  the 
day  it  bears  date  (the  2d  of  Au¬ 
gust.)  It  was  between  half-past 
four  and  six  when  I  saw  Colonel 
Gore.  Col.  G  ore  w  as  not  in  a  state 
of  health  to  be  walking  about  the 
streets  on  a  wet  day.  I  particularly 
cautioned  him  against  such  a  prac¬ 
tice,  as  he  was  suffering  under  a 
very  severe  complaint  at  the  time. 
I  heard  a  report  against  Col.  Gore, 
and  went  to  him,  informing  him  of 
the  circumstance,  on  the  14th  of 
August,  to  Ramsgate,  where  he 
was  for  the  benefit  of  sea  air.  He 
came  to  town  the  next  day. 

Mr.  .1.  Farden,  assistant  to  Mr. 
Bell,  the  chy  mist.  in  Oxford -street, 
proved  that  he  had  made  up  the 
prescription  produced,  on  the  2d 
of  August.  It  wj(s  for  Col.  Gore, 
and  was  delivered  at  his  house  in 
South  Audley-stieet  Col.  Gore 
called  between  six  and  eight. — 
Witness  believed  it  was  past  seven. 
Colonel  Gore  delivered  the  pre¬ 
scription  himself.  He  was  dressed 
as  a  private  gentleman;  a  dark, 
coat  and  waistcoat.  He  did  not 
observe  any  thing  further. 

John  Davis,  groom  to  Col.  Gore, 
confirmed  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Gore, 
as  to  the  departure  from  aud  return 
to  South  Audley-strect,  with  the 
gig,  both  before  and  after  dinner. 

♦ 

(To  be  continued .) 
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MARKETS. 

Average  Price  of  CORN  through¬ 
out  England,  for  the  week  end¬ 
ing  Sept.  14th. 

Per  Quarter, 

'  s.  d. 

Wheat . 39  4 

Rye . 18  1 

Barley . . 22  11 

Oats . 18  0 

Beans . 23  2 

Pease . 25  7 

At  Mark  Lane,  Sept.  16th. 


Per  Quarter. 


Wheat . 

d. 

10 

Rye . 

0 

Barley . 

]  1 

Oats . 

9 

Beans . 

7 

Pease . 

2 

Smithfield,  Monday,  Sept.  22d. 

Per  Stone  of  8  pounds  {alive), 

s.  ■  d.  s.  d. 

Beef. . 2  3  to  3  4 

Mutton . 2  6  —  2  10 

Veal . 3  6  —  4  6 

Pork". ..../..  .3  0  —  3  8 

Newgate  (same  day). 

Per  Stone  of  8  pounds  (dead). 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Beef. . 2  0  to  2  8 

Mutton  ......  1  10  —  2  6 

Veal . 2  8  —  4  0 

Pork . 2  4  —  3  8 

Lamb . 2  8  —  3  4 


Bacon — Has  not  varied  in  price 
for  several  weeks,  during  which 
time  there  has  been  a  good  con¬ 
sumption  in  London ;  and  the  low 
price  has  occasioned  a  demand  for 
the  Country,  which  w  ill  at  least  pre¬ 
vent  any  decline  in  price. — Best 
32s. — Middling  and  heavy  25 s.  to 
28s — Dried  2s.  Qd.  to  2s.  8 d.  per 
stone  of  8  lb. 


_  Butter — Seems  likely  to  expe¬ 
rience  an  advance  in  price,  as  some 
monied  men  have  begun  to  specu¬ 
late.  The  general  opinion,  too,  is, 
that  present  prices  are  not  too 
high  to  admit  of  a  little  increase. 
Carlow,  81s.  to  82*. — Waterford, 
74s.  to  75s. — Belfast,  80s. —  Li¬ 
merick,  72s.— Dutch,  82s. 


Cheese — As  w  e  stated  last  week, 
is  accumulating  very  fast;  and  the- 
middling  kinds  seem  likely  to  go 
low.  A  great  deal  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  remained  unsold  at  Reading 
Fair  on  the  21st  instant.  Fine 
Cheshire,  74s.  to  76s. ;  inferior,  60s. 
to  66s. — New  Cheshire, 48s.  to  52s. - 
New  Derby  (eoloured)  46s.  to  60s. ; 
(pale)  43s.  to  46s.  —  New  Double 
Gloucester,  46s.  to  50s. ;  Best  Sin¬ 
gle,  44s.  to  46s. ;  Middling,  36s.  to 
42s.;  Fine  Somerset,  63$.  to  66s.; 
Middling,  54s.  to  60s. 


End  op  Vol.  XLIIF. 
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